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EAST  INDIAN  MISSIONS. 


A  DENIAL  OF  THE  IK'  VA  LEE  AND  SUCCESS. 

I.HTTH1;  FiSOM  THK  At  Til  ul(  OF  **Y\V  )  YBAKS  IN 
TI1H  .JUNGLE  ’’ — A  TIiAVKLI.ICIl’S. 

To  III  e  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 


Sill :  J  address  this  letter  not  only  to  the  l 

renders  of  Tiib  fjirJsusa,  but  also  to  the  mighty  host  of 
CinJnlhius  of  nil  creeds  who  have  faith  in  missionary 
work  in  tlio  East  Iiuiies.  I  have  no  desire  to  lead  an  at-  I 
tack  on  tlio  missionaries,  or  even  to  make  one  single-  I 
i  handed.  On  the  contrary,  in  my  book  I  purposely  re-  | 
framed  from  making  the  statement  put  forth  by  my  re¬ 
viewer  in  The  Examiner,  when  be  says  that  my  mind  is  i 
*•  thoroughly  dominated  by  tlio  opinion  so  prevalent  1 
among  tb 3  IS. ist  India  offl  iftls^mt  iho  natives  are  .  .  f 
Incapable  of  being  converted  except  from  merconary  Db 
motives.’’ 

It  is  quite  iruo,  ns  stated,  that  tlio  East  Indian  officials  I 
as  a  class  have  no  faith  iu  tlio  work  of  the  missionaries,  fl 
so  far  as  spreading  the  Gospel  among  the  natlvos  is  eon- 
cernetl.  Suroly  no  one  is  butter  qualified  to  judge  re-  [' 
suits  than  he  who  resides  on  the  spot,  observes  and  | 
studios  native  character  in  all  phases  and  witnesses 
the  work  of  the  missionary  and  its  results. 

The  Anglo-Indian  ofllclal  is,  by  virtue  of  tile  P 
requirements  of  his  position,  a  man  of  J 

liberal  education,  trained  Judgment  and  habits  of  obser-  ^ 
vat  ion  and  reflection.  His  chief  study  is  the  native,  and  P, 
Ills  wants,  no  is  in  no  way  prejudiced  against  the  mis-  |  - 
slonary  ;  Indeed  ho  is  more  disposed  to  consider  him  a  bj| 
faithful  ally.  Their  Interests  do  not  clash  in  the  least,  l-’ 
and  I  believe  their  relations  are  generally  or  the  most  K 
cordial  nature.  Why,  therefore,  I  aslr,  should  the  opinion  j 
which  prevails  among  such  men  iu  regard  to  tho  mis¬ 
sionaries  carry  no  weight  among  those  less  able  to  §j 
Judgo  correctly  of  the  questions  involved  ?  These  wit-  ! 


'  nesses  are  on  tho  spot,  they  arc  intelligent,  and  without 
prejudice  either  way.  In  any  oilier  matter  thoir  verdict 
would  bo  final.  Why  Is  It  not  so  in  this 
:  oasof  Since  tho  opinion  prevails  among  them,  as 

,  stuted  by  my  reviewer,  “that  iho  natives  ore  Letter  off 
1  without  Christianity,  and  are  incapable  of  being  ‘  eon- 
|  verted’  except  from  merernary  motives.”  why  should  It 
not  carry  weight  with  those  vitally  iutercstodi”  It  is 
perfectly  fair  to  discredit  tho  opinions  of  a  traveller  or 
.  brief  sojourner,  but  tbo  Bceker  after  truth  cannot  ignore 
■  the  testimony  of  those  whose  lives  are  spent  with  the 
I  prisouer  at  tho  bar.  What  motive  luspiros  tho  Anglo- 
Indian  ollieinl  to  give  his  testimony  against  the  work  of 
!  the  missionary!  If  ho  is  not  eligible  as  ajmlgo  in  this 
j  case,  toll  me  who  is! 

For  years  and  years  many  or  tho  supporters  of  tho 
I  foreign  missions  have  shut  their  eyes  In  iho  face  of  disa¬ 
greeable  facts.  To  a  missionary  of  tbo  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  who  was  doing  noble  work  among  tho  starving 
.  hosts  of  fuifnne-strlckoii  Madras,  1  ouco  suid:  “Do  you 
(  honestly  consider  that  missionary  work  among  tho 
people  of  India  la  a  success  so  tar  as  tho  making  of  con¬ 
verts  is  concerned  1”  His  reply  convinced  me'  that  he 
was  an  honest  man— the  uoblost  work  or  God.  ••  No.” 
said  be,  ”  I  cannot  say  that  Ido;  but  we  bopo  that 
tbo  seed  which  wo  aro  now  sowing  v.  iii  bear 
fruit  sometime  in  the  future.”  And  yot  he  was 

-4je -Perhaps  tkara  m  k.T 

1  India  a  mere  earnest  workei-  bn. 

songnt  to  make  a  case  against  tue  utility,  oty  iutl>er  ad- 
-  visability,  of  missionary  work  In  India,  nor  do  I  now 
care  to  urray  faols  and  iigurep  In  support  of  my  views. 
1  have  no  desire  to  pull  down  what  I  liavo  nor.  Jniilt  up. 
Truth  is  might y,  nud  sooner  or  later  must  prevail.  With 
th«  offering  of  my  opinion  after  a  year  speut  upon  tho 
ground  my  duty  ends. 

The  character  of  the  Indian  native  and  tho  state  of 
bis  society  renders  it  Just  us  impossible  for  him  to  give 
up  his  casto  and  tho  religion  of  ills  fathers 
as  It  would  bo  foV  Christians  to  becomo  cannibals. 

,  Ills  mind  is  no  rnoro  capable  of  moulding  itself  to  the 
‘requirements  of  suoh  a  religion  as  ours,  and  thinking 
lour  thoughts  about  it,  than  he  is  to  set  up  aud  maintain 
for  himself  over  all  India  a  republican  government. 
jChristiaus  worthy  of  .such  a  Saviour  as  ours  are  made 
if  very  different  stuff  from  that  which  forms  tho  native 
f  good  caste.  As  for  those  who  are  so  low  as  to  have 
_io  casto  to  lose,  shall  wo  seek  to  clothe  asses  with  im¬ 
mortality  1  And  yet  It  is  the  pariahs  who  form  tho 
rank  and  lilo  of  tho  missionaries’  converts  on  tlio  one 
band,  nud  the  shrewd  young  native  with  an  oye 
!to  an  English  education  and  a  Govern¬ 
ment  clerKsliip  on  the  other.  But,  mark  you,  in 
iCeyion  tbo  complaint  is  mado  that  as  soon  as  the  mis- 
[smnary-eduouted  native  guts  Ills  education  and  klsolerk- 
Isblp  ho  pays  his  penalty  and  goes  buck  straightway  to 
‘his  snored  uslies  and  Ills  caste.  Out  of  the  millions  that 
_iavo  bcou  spent  on  the  forolgu  missions  In  India,  and  the 
'lieurly  250,000,000  from  whom  to  make  converts,  how 
'tinny  converts  lu  good  stunning  can  oe  uumborod  to- 
iuy  I  And  what  are  they  !  Merely  a  cupful  of  water 
.10m  the  Croton  Reservoir— and  from  the  bottom  at  that, 
whore  all  the  sediment  gathers. 

If  India  were  the  only  country  in  tho 

world  with  souls  In  peril,  tho  ouro  would 

be  very  different;  but  with  tlio  world  as  it  Is.  tlio  -game 
Is  not  worth  tlio  candle.  Oue  mission  hko  Jerry  Mr- 
Xu  ley's  ru  tliG  "sTmTrr~trt  Now-York  does  more  livsiiug 
good  aud  to  nottor  subjects  than  any  dozen  in  India  or 


p  Afi  ien.  ah  flu-  in  TuiiiTf-  oOtflrrrn.i  iui.mua 

In  the  three  cities  of  Ncw-York,  Chicago  ami  81.  Louis, 
to  say  nothing  of  others  with  slums  lust  as  black,  and 
leave  plenty  of  room  for  more.  It  is  not  only  a  waste 
or  good  material  to  send  missionaries  to  the  s  ieks  3nd 
etonoB  of  India  p.o  long  as  we  have  such 
frightful  Helds  fur  missionary  work  in  our 

gront  Cities,  but  It  Is  a  sin  ngulnsl 

sinners  worthy  of  snlvntiou.  Let  them  who  call  this 
Opinion  "prepOHleYoli.-r  Uftidy  tbo  statistics  of  crime  iu 
Now-York.  Madura  does  not  need  missionary  help  a 
thousandth  part,  as  much  as  SVutor-st.  Physician,  heal 
thyself.  When  tmuo  own  stables  arc  cleansed  tlmn 
mayst  thou  send  thy  Hercules  elsewhere.  At  tbo  im¬ 
minent  risk  of  calling  down  upini  my  devoted  lio.id  a 
storm  of  Invectives,  and  of  making  enemies  where  I 
now  have  friends.  I  must  declare  my  belief  that  foreign 
missions  nre  ill  advised  so  limy  as  tdo  slums  of  our  large 
cities  remain  as  they  aro  to-ilny.  Let  the  Hindoo  alone 
for  tho  present,  and  attend  to  tuo  crime-sodden  quarters 
of  our  Now-Yorks  and  Ohlcagos.  Send  your  missionaries 
into  the  localities  wb-ro  a  lady  dare  sot  vonturo  alone 
after  sunset,  and  into  others  where  a  respectable  man 
dare  not  go  without  a  policeman  to  protect  him.  Oh, 
my  soul  1  WJinl  a  farce  It  Is  for  London,  with  Its  gland 
army  of  criminals  anil  vices  too  hideous  to  lie  uuveiled, 
to  send  missionaries  to  the  Dyaks.  Give  me  tho  hi  ad- 
hujiter  in  preference  to  the  soul-hunter,  every  time ! 

(Them  is  work  I11  India  for  the  missionaries,  a 
grand  Hold  for  them,  too;  but  they  will 
never  enter  It.  In  that  country  or  fangs 
and  v«nom  an  average  of  22,000  human  beings— souls, 
I  might  have  said— nre  annually  swept  away  by  serpents 
and  wild  bonsts.  Is  nor  the  1  bought  appali'ng  1  Not  in 
the  least.  No  one  on  lids  side  of  tho  Atlantic,  exeept- 
mvaelf  and  two  or  three  others,  are  appalled  by  It.  D:d 
tho  Beard  of  Foreign  Missions  over  take  cocnl- 
zanoo  of  tho  factl  It  is  only  tbo  “East 
India  official  ”  who  takes  the  matter  at  all 
to  heart,  and  tries  to  find  a  remedy.  But  then,  who 
cares  for  bis  opinion?  Bodies  first,  I  say,  and  souls 
liexr.  Stop  hend-htnMug,  widow  burning,  infanticide, 
human  eucriflce-s  of  all  kinds,  and  wholesale  slaughter  by 
winl  beasts  aud  serponts,  them  spread  tho  co-pid  In  the 
places  where  It  1b  most  needed/ _  W.  T.  Hobsadat. 

Wu8hiH(jlon,  D.  0.,  Nov.  lffTlSbo. 


RAISIN’ G  MISSION  MONEY. 

'  J  To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times  • 
j  It  has  been  said  that  the  most  malignant 

™  k  h  '“llnjs  thal  tal«  Possession  of 
I  weak  humanity  aro  those  sometimes  engen- 
I  aer'<1  by  opposing  factions  in  church  or- 
i  ganizauons.  This  may  not  be  wholly  true 
bu,  certain  it  is  that  people  sometimes  do 
the  most  disgusting  and  intemperate  acts 
in  the  name  of  God  and  Christianity  that 
are  possible  for  reasonably  well-intentioned 
beings  to  perform. 

Your  account  of  the  raising  of  mission 
money  .  „  this  mornings  issue  is  Z apt 
illustration  of  the  morbid  condition  which 
lays  hold  of  a  certain  class  of  Christians 
rendering  them  practically  irresponsible  for 
their  acts. 

The  people  who  make  a  business  of  rais¬ 
ing  money  from  religious  communities  avail 
themselves  of  this  to  gather  in  the 
boodle.  I  think  it  Is  a  species  of  swin-  1 


dling  to  take  money  and  valuables  from  I 
people  in  that  state  of  mental  excitement.  ■ 
A  thief  or  a  gambler  would  not  hesitate  to  II 
rob  a  person  of  every  cent  he  or  she  pos-  ■ 
sessed,  but  these  clerical  highwaymen  do  ■ 
not  hesitate  either,  and  when  a  poor  devil  MU 
gives  up  the  very  last  cent  he  possesses  ffl 
they  praise  God  ana  sing  hymns  to  keep  If  ,* 
up  the  religious  fervor.  It  is  looked  upon  b  I 
in  the  light  of  heartless  cruelty  when  the  ! 
enforcement  of  a  just  debt  leaves  a  man  j  » 
penniless,  but  it  seems  to  be  considered  a  |- S 
species  of  glorification  of  God  on  the  part  pjj 
of  these  money  raisers  to  take  the  only  re-  ^  - 
malning  dollar,  watch,  jewel,  ring,  or  coat  •• 
that  a  silly  or  susceptible  member  may  pos- 
sess  in  order  that  the  morals  of  the  mis-  £  | 
guided  population  of  some  foreign  country  t  , 
may  be  cultivated  and  improved. 

I  am  not  averse  to  the  cultivation  and 
Improvement  of  the  heathen  mind,  but  I  I 
Ido  think  that  some  more  noble  and.  in  my  »- 
opinion,  honest  means  of  raising  the  money  , 
for  that  purpose  should  b?  employed. 

W.  W.  HALLOCK. 

New  York,  Oct.  10.  1899. 


TEE  PREJUDICE  AGAINST  MISSIONARIES. 

An  article  in  “The  Nineteenth  Century,"  by 
C.  T.  Haylar,  on  the  Chinese  attitude  toward 
missionaries  presents  a  view  of  the  case  that  is 
worth  considering  by  the  home  Christians  who 
send  the  missionaries  to  foreign  lands.  Mr. 
Haylar,  who  has  lived  for  some  years  in  China, 
declares  that  China  has  been  treated  with  scant 
courtesy  in  the  matter  of  Christian  missions. 
A  little  less  harshness,  a  little  more  Christian 
kindness,  toward  her  rulers  would,  he  thinks, 
have  prevented  all  the  troubles  that  have  re¬ 
cently  arisen.  The  great  official  classes  in 

(China,  he  says,  honestly  believe  that  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  their  most  implacable  enemies,  and 
‘that  they  are  using  all  their  influence  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government  of  the  country.  It  is  just 
Jas  though  hundreds  of  Moslem  missionaries 
should  come  to  this  country  and  should  be  pop¬ 
ularly  credited  with  the  design  of  overturning 
our  Government.  In  a  case  like  this  it  is  hardly 
■  necessary  to  say  that  the  most  tolerant  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  be  found  actively  opposing  such 
propagandists.  It  is  for  a  similar  reason,  and 
not  because  the  Chinese  are  necessarily  hostile 
i  to  Christianity,  that  they  so  strongly  oppose  it. 
j  But  the  Chinese  dislike  Christianity  for  other 
i  treasons,  the  force  bf  which  must  appeal  even  to 
l Christians  themselves.  Christianity  is  the  re- 
■ligion  of  the  nations  that  have  inflicted  unnum¬ 
bered  humiliations  on  China,  that  imposed  on 
iier  the  detestable  ojjium  traffic,  and  in  other 


ways  have  treated  her  with  harshness,  cruelty 
and  injustice.  We  do  not  say  that  this  indict¬ 
ment  of  Christian  nations  is  altogether  just;  but 
it  is  believed  to  be  just  by  the  Chinese,  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  religion  of  the  men  wjio  are  gharged  with 
doing  these  things  is  regarded  with  abhorrence 
in  China.  "By  their  fruits  %e  sth.ajj  know  them." 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Christians,  not  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  visit  China  live  lives' that  bring 
grave  discredit  on  the  faith  they  profess.  See¬ 
ing  these  men,  is  it  so  surprising  that  the 
Chinese  say  to  the  missionaries:  "If  such  are 
"samples  of  what  your  religion  does  for  those 
“who  accept  it,  we  want  none  of  it.” 

The  whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  by  say¬ 
ing  that  much  of  the  opposition  to  missionaries 
that  exists  in  all  foreign  countries  would  disap¬ 
pear  if  the  missionaries  would  take  pains  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  do  justice  to  the  peoples  among 
whom  they  are  sent  to  labor.  That  they  often 
fail  in  this  matter  Is  made  abundantly  evident 
from  the  unconscious  tone  of  patronage  and 
superiority  which  they  assume  in  their  references 
to  the  heathen.  Their  only  justification  for 
going  to  foreign  lands  at  all  is  that  they  may 
courteously  and  kindly  show  the  advantages  of 
Christianity  ns  a  religious  and  moral  system. 
They  have  no  right  of  any  sort  to  meddle  with 
the  political  system  of  the  country,  however  in- 
I  ferior  it  may  seem  to  them,  nor  to  criticise  the 
social  laws  and  customs  of  the  people,  except 
In  so  far  as  they  are  distinctly  immoral.  We  do 
not  say  that  missionaries  intentionally  go  be¬ 
yond  their  sphere  in  these  matters;  but  many 
|  of  them,  who  are  gifted  with  more  zeal  than 
wisdom,  come  very  near  doing  so.  At  any  rate, 

;  they  are  popularly  believed  to  do  so  by  the  peo- 
j  pie  among  whom  they  labor.  And  until  it  is 
i  made  clear  to  the  heathen  generally  that  the 
missionaries  are  sent  solely  to  preach  the  Gospel 
'  of  Christ,  and  that  they  are  ready  to  obey  all 
i  the  laws  of  the  country  In  which  they  are  so- 
1  journlng,  the  prejudice  now  felt  by  the  heathen 
against  Christian  missionaries  will  remain  and  ! 
jperate  as  a  bar  to  their  success. 
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'I.K  TO 


hJn'l'Y  OF  THE  PE0P 

GREATLY  EX'AGGER  ATED-INCREASE  OF 
CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

Sir:  Your  editorial  on  "Missionaries  in  the  East” 

In  your  Issue  of  September  23  presents  to  your  read¬ 
ers  some  strange  statements  of  well-known  writers 
h  reference  to  the  influence  and  progress  of 
-jhf^rlstlan  missions  ln  china.  The  statement  by  Mr. 

,  Henry  Norman,  taken  from  his  recent  volume.  "Th<^ 

|  Peoples  and  Politics-  of  the  Far  East,”  declaring^ 
I  that  he  believed  it  to  be  "strictly  within  the  limits  of 
I  truth  to  say  that  foreign  missionary  effort  in  China 
\  bad  been  productive  of  far  more  harm  than  good," 
j  >s  a  phenomenal  one,  and  may  take  rank  as  a  classl- 1 
cal  example  ln  the  literature  of  mlrfjlcpresentation.f 
He  says  also  upon  another  page  f>f2iJs  volume  tha/ 
"In  considering  the  future  of  China,  the  missionan' 
Influence  cannot  be  counted  upon  for  any.  gooc f 
P.  30S).  It  is  simply  inexplicabte*-tfcat 

i  can  be  deliberately  passed,  upon  th^jsinSe^ 
r  to  give  to  the  Chinese  peoplV-khaf  l>lessliV 
stianlty.  What  better  or  more  beriign  s</ 

i  impart  to  it  the  secret  of  Its  own  groatne.*.3  a^d 
progress? 

,  It  may  be  true  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Chinese  do  not  wish  Christianity,  but  does  this 
Justify  u^jo  Ignoring  the  express  command  to  teach 
it  to  aljAften, jand  does  It  release  us  from  the  obli¬ 
gation  to'malte  the  effort  in  a  proper  and  kindly 
ay  to  £$yetthem  the  light  and  fi^pe.  which  the  re- 
h.as  brought  to  the  world?  It  seems 
as  an  unpardpnable  offence  to 


llgion  of 
to  be  rank' 

seek  to  persutftE?  and  guide  men  Into  the  light  of 
truth,  unless  they  are  themselves  seeking  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  it.  The  same  line  of  argument  would  make 
Christianity  Itself  an  Impertinence  to  the  world,  and 
Its  Introduction  into  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  early 
days  of  its  dissemination  one  of  tlie  most  reprehensi¬ 
ble  blunders  of  history.  The  Rotrffen-Bnjplre  did  not  f 
want  Christianity  any  more  than  the  Chinese  do, 
nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  a  people  who  know 
nothing  of  Christianity  should  crave  It.  Their 
Ignorance  of  It  Is  their  misfortune,  and  should  make 
us  all  the  more  desirous  of  saving  them  from  the 
blighting  effects  of  their  blindness. 

•IS  THE  ARGUMENT  WELL  FUNDED? 

The  argument  against  the  Introduction  of  Chrls- 
Sanity  into  China  seems  to  proceed  upon  the  tacit 
.  opposition  that  it  is  not  worth  having.  If  this  Is 
so,'. then  certainly  it  is  foolish  to  try  to  give  It  to 
ChiiVa,  or  to  any  other  nation.  If,  however,  it  Is,  as 
we  bqlleve  and  have  found  it  to  be,  a  priceless  bene¬ 
fit  which  we  hold  In  trust  and  are  required  by  its 
Author  to  disseminate  throughout  the  world,  then 
the  obligation  to  give  it  is  one  of  extraordinary 
weight  and  seriousness.  It  has  in  It  also  an  element 
of  chivalrous  compulsion  to  which  the  Christian 
conscience  in  loyalty  to  Christ  is  bound  to  respond. 

We  are  expressly  forbidden,  it  is  true,  to  use  force. 

Our  methods  should  be  persuasive  and  sympathetic. 

The  truth  should  be  made  known  in  love.  The  j 
ministry  of  Christianity  as  a  missionary  religion  Is  ! 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  service.  It  jnakes  a  kindly 
appeal  to  the  higher  nature;  'In  strict  recognition  of  |, 
lRprty  of  conscience  and. the  supremacy  of  the  ln-  u 
"\rilual  will.  No  Chineses  eveY  forced  to  accept  it.  I 
Si'Tie  does  It  he  acts  as  a  'tree  man,  and  he  Is  en-  [ 
Ued  to  this  treftom.  It  l§ra  question  of  highest  V 
Nnent  to  the  world  whether  there  Is  any  authority  m 
Ngftrth  which  cyn  legitimately  forbid  Christ.!-. C 

''CLJLhe  JhiuwW  n  -wo.,.  Wfi  know  .che— rlghC>. 


pd  Is  even  now  asserted,  In  the  . 
(Iglous  or  civil  authority,  over 
ilow-men.  Is  It  not,  however, 
nd  should  It  not  be  deprecated 


thany 


jen  cTa'Iified,  a 
,ie  either  of  rel 
million^  of  our  fej 
sheer  tifeunpatlon, 
and  resisted*  by  e. 

‘  enllghtene/'ery  P^per  Influence  on  the  part 
0[  an  and  puissant  Christendom? 

“  ’“ntl  o  "r/”'  civilized  nations. to  secure  some 
Atfelvlfized  i/llgIou3  liberty  In  their  treaties  with 

f  rtte  Ghlnes/overnments-  The  rlght  on  the  Part 
°  11  ‘T(4h  ns  themselves  to  embrace  the  Christian 
re  s  °  '  .  /ell  as  the  right  of  American  citizens  to 
■feac  .  ,  /practise  It  In  China,  Is  expressly  ac- 
Tl10 -Tsln  /  and  granted  ,n  Article  29  of  the  treaty  of 
(Trice  J  Where®,  then,  consists  the  grievous 
0  e  teachIn&  Christianity  In  China?  The 

c  a  /hat  missionaries  are  forcing  It  upon, China 
th^r  !/1)e  sustalned-  They  are  rather  giving  up 
e  .Jives  for  the  privilege  of  offering  %nd  com- 
men  trig  It  to  them,  but  with  no  more  compulsion 
Is  exercised  here  In  our  own  free  land.  They  ; 
Id  do  this,  I  firmly  believe,  were  no  treaty  pro- 
Ion  as  American  citizens  extended  to  them.  Llb- 
:y  has  never  been  won  In  any  land  without  a 
truggle,  and'vOTfie  lierblc  souls  have  baptized  with 
j^heir  blood  every  great  historic  movement  toward 
light  and  freedom. 

It  Is  by  no  means  true  that  the  Chinese  do  not 
want  Christianity.  There  are  multitudes  who  rejoice 
In  it,  and  long  for  its  extension  among  their  otfn 
people.  There  are  to-day,  not  including  Roman 
Catholic  converts,  55.000  Christian  (phurch  members 
In  China,  according  to  the  rellablrf  estimate  of  Dr. 
Griffith  John,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

■  This  Is  an  Increase  of  about  ISjiS/O  In^flv^years.  ir 
a  proportionate  rate  of  increase  isVmalntalned  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  five  years,  the  close  of,  the  century  will 
find  a  Protestant  Church  membership  In  the  Empire 
of  about  90,000.  This  Inner  circle  of  church  member¬ 
ship  represents  a  far  larger  outer  circle  of  students 
and  adherents  who  are  favorably  inclined  to  Its  full 
and  open  profession,  and  will  no  doubt  in  time  com¬ 
mit  themselves  unreservedly  to  its  acceptance.  Did 
your  space  permit  I  could  quote  most  striking  state¬ 
ments  from  able>Chlnese-offlelals  Mho  arr>  not  them¬ 
selves  Christians,  commending  and  exalting  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

WEIGHTY  TESTIMONY  GIVEN. 

A  recent  dispatch  of  Charles  Denby,  United  States  j. 
Minister  to  China,  addressed  to  our  Secretary  of 
State,  gives  at  length  his  deliberate  Judgment  as  to  1 
the  value  of  Christian  missions  In  China,  and  the 
beneficent  results  which  follow  them.  It  Is  dated 
March  22,  1895,  and  gives  weighty  testimony  of  pre¬ 
cisely  opposite  tenor  to  that  quoted  in  your  columns. 

A  few  sentences  will  correctly  represent  the  trend  r 
of  the  dispatch.  He  says:  "I  think  that  no  one  can 
controvert  the  patent  fact  that  the  Chinese  are. 
enormously  benefited  by  the  labors  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  In  their  midst.”  He  then  takes  up  in  detail 
the  benefits  of  mission  work  to  Chinese  society,  re-  > 
ferrlng  especially  to  educational  institutions,  hos¬ 
pitals.  dispensaries,  orphan  asylums  and  the  liter¬ 
ary  work  of  missionaries.  He  refers  to  the  Catholic 
\and  Protestant  Christian  following  in  the  Empire, 
and  speaks  as  follows  of  the  missionaries  them- 
6ffilves: 

far  as  tny  knowledge  extends,  I  can.  and  do 
say\  that  the  missionaries  in  China  are  self-sacri¬ 
ficing;  that  their  lives  are  pure;  that  they  are  de¬ 
vote^  to  their  work;  that  their  Influence  is  beneficial 
to  tlu?,  natives;  that  the  arts  and  sciences  and  civlll- 
zatlon\are  greatly  spread  by  their  efforts-;  that  many 
Useful  ^ Western  books  are  translated  by  them  Into  , 
Chinese;  that  they  are  the  leaders  in  all  charitable 
work,  gfying  largely  themselves,  and  personally  dls-  j 
burslng  the  funds  with  which  they  are  intrusted; 
that  they  do  make  converts,  and  such  converts  are 
mentally  benefited  by  conversion. 

"The  Glasgow  Herald”  of  August  12  printed  an  in-  j 
terview  with  Dr.  Murray  Cairns,  who  had  just  re-  : 
turned  from  the  East.  He  Is  reported  as  saying: 

The  Chinese  as  a  race  are  extremely  approach¬ 
able  and  kindly,  not  at  all  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
the  foreigner,  and  peaceful  and  law-abiding  among 
themselves.  You  may  take  It  as  beyond  dispute  that 
In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  In  which  tne 
common  people  are  stirred  to  take  action  against 
the  foreigners,  either  the  literati  or  some  military 
authority  Is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  The  lit¬ 
erati  are’  not 

and  those  of  the  literati  who  are  friendly  to  us  are 
very  charming  in  manner  and  feeling.  ...  In  the 
main,  the  literati  are  against  us.  and  the  people 
are  misled  by  representations  with  regard  to  the 
religion  and  worship  of  the  foreigner  which  ~~ 
unspeakably  base. 


At  the'  ro'V,  annual  meting  or  the  Shanghai 
J.adles’  tho  British  and  Foreign  Bible 

Society,  M.f  Isabella  Bird  Bishop,  the  well-known 
traveller  /S,nd  authoress,  made  „  address  re¬ 
ferring  t<#  her  recent  travels  In  Chlha  and.  to  the 
a"",'mionea,‘'°Tnt,  “m6  UP°n  h"  by  »«  Immense 

Messenger"  reported 

of’u-feic!,' sat 

'suscltate  China  b  Dt„  l- a  }ty  could  re-  . 

amThi* a  curioti^vvay1  e'l^wK! 

Of  Drs.  RossandWctrl‘dSe  *iv.  stayIna  at  the  housed 
seen  nrnnerolfb.nde  o?  vlllt’i.'lr^SV'i^rad  httylng 
times  from  the  north,  south  SSit  2 
men  came  to  ask  that  th*>  i  wes,1-  These 

to  them  and  instruct  them  in  the  Rih[leS <3Sh°ul?  go 
the  men  stayed  one  or  two  dav8h  ?metlmea 

nest  in  their  entreaties  to  be  taught  ™ry  ear* 

darlns  in  Manchuria  were  on  verv 'fHenrtnre.man' 
with  the  missionaries!  mi  ,er”  irlendly  terms 
companled  by  large retinues1  to'  anauall>'  ac- 
and  congratulations  to  the  mllstonlrles r  respects  > 

rT>jt?.artln’  the  presldent  of  the  Imperial  College  I 
at  Peking  once  informed  me  that  thirty  years' 
ago  a  distinguished  native  scholar  published  a 
paper  on  the  question  whether  foreign  missions  nr  l 
foreign  trade  had  done  the  more  good  to  China 
giving  preference  to  the  former.  Can  any  one  doubt'  J 

and  even  sanctioned,  century  after  em  ir,  S' 

Wilfh^  man  m‘sslonB'  and  di th 

octLbe.  di\c°uragements.  and  possibly  appalling  dls-  I 
Dresenf  £ihe  Accidental  Christendom  of  the  I 

Jr  arsely  the  outcome  oft  the  missionaryv 
efforts  of  the  past  so  the  Oriental  Christendom  , 
mldVi^na  1  bG  the  Product  Of  the  Christian 

°f  the  Present.  JAMES  S.  DENNIS. 
Norfolk,  Conn.,  Sept.  25,  1895. 
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I  TESTIMOXY  FROM  SOI  Til  AFRICA 


|  TIic  Attempts  to  Christianize  the  Xiaflrs 
Described  as  Unsuccessful. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun- Sir:  Being 
;  a  South  African,  and  having  lived  in  a  country 
i  long  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  missiona¬ 
ries  aud  their  helpers,  I  can  affirm  that  to  a 
South  African  a  missionary  has  never  looked 
as  he  does  to  other  people. 

To  say  that  th#  Kafir.  Zulu,  Basu to,  Maa- 
ehangaan,  Khoi-Khoi  and  Matabele  would 
be  better  off,  spiritually  and  materially, 
without  the  interference  of  the  missionary 
is  saying  too  little.  Strange  as  it  may  sound, 
the  native  of  South  Africa  stands  in  less  need 
of  the  civilizing  influence  of  Christianity 
than  does  his  white  brother,  herded  up  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  Christian  cities.  Prior  to 
the  advent  of  the  white  man  and  his  mission¬ 
ary  the  Kafir  was  the  superior  of  the  white 
itian  in  every  respect.  Perhaps  his  manners 
were  not  quite  as  polished  as  those  of  the 

I  missionary,  but  he  lied  less  than  many  white 
men;  stole  less,  if  at  all;  was  hospitable; 
was  strictly  moral;  took  care  of  his  children 
and  honored  his  parents.  These  traits  are 
still  found  in  the  Kafir,  but  only  where  the 
missionary  has  not  yet  settled. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  the  make¬ 
up  of  Christianity  is  too  imaginary,  and  that 
to  a  mind  like  that  of  a  Kafir  only  things 
that  are  natural  can  appeal.  However,  the 
religion  being  forced  down  his  throat,  he 
swallows  it,  and,  like  a  case  of  a  wrongly 
treated  disease,  the  result  is  unhappy- 

Missionary  work  in  South  Africa  is  under¬ 
taken  from  many  motives.  The  most  Impor¬ 
tant,  perhaps,  is  politics;  graft  is  a  close 
second;  then  comes  business,  and,  trailing 
a  long  way  behind,  a  little  real  interest  in  the 
Kafir  and  religious  endeavor.  It  is  quite 
jmnecessarytodwellomth^poljtic^Jmpor- 
tance  of  the  mission  ary  r^TnW*^Sls  gentle- 
man,  by  means  of  his  peculiar  powers, 
Influences  the  making  of  treaties  with  the  na- 
I  tlve  chiefs  is  well  known;  so  is  the  fact  that 
I  he  has  often  served  as  the  purveyor  of  arms 
I  and  ammunition  to  those  who  would  use  them 
|  in  the  Interest  of  his  Government, 
j  The  native,  as  a  rule,  is  tackled  very  much 
I  on  the  same  principle  as  are  the  women  and 
j  children  in  Europe  and  America.  He  is  told 
:  that  to  go  to  the  h  eaven  of  the  white  man 
!  he  must  assist  in  the  salvation  of  his  black 
I  brothers,  and  that  this,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  he  can  do  only  by  bringing  to  the 
station  at  fixed  intervals  a  certain  share 
i  of  his  earthly  goods.  Anything  will  do, 

{  provided  thut  nothing  better  can  be  had. 

Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  skins  'grain,  everything 
I  that  can  be  marketed  is  welcome.  , 

Besides  this,  the  fear  of  the  white  man  s 
,  ivdnna  umkooa  is  instilled  into  thc-ir  hearts 
i  to  the  extent  of  malting  them  work  lor  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  lands  of  the  station  or  in  the  house 
!  of  the  missionary.  Cases  have  come  to  my 
I  notice  where  the  missionary,  by  means  of  his 
1  peculiar  powers,  mainly  superstitious  fear. 
D  has  reduced  entire  Kafir  villages  to  slavery, 
e  Conditions  are  such  that  this  kind  of  graft 
B  carries  with  it  no  risks,  and,  having  not  even 
J  the  drawbacks  of  ordinary  graft,  it  is  hard 
to  fight  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  excluding 
all  missionaries.  „  .  ,  . 

1]  Of  course  very  little  money  collected  at 
■  home  reaches  the  missionary  in  the  field. 
J  But  in  most  cases  the  missionary  does  not 
H  starve,  and  when  things  come  to  the  worst, 
H  and  his  "spiritual  charges"  refuse  to  be  bapi- 
fl  boozled,  he  still  has  the  alternative  of  con- 
’  ducting  an  up-country  store.  The  ORpor- 
Itunities  offered  by  this  enterprise  are  great 
a  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  a  trust  magnate, 
I  and  the  prices  paid  for  salt,  blankets,  beads, 
6nuff  and  quack  medicines,  not  to  mention 
old  Snider  rifles,  powder  and  Cape  brandy, 
or  "Smoke,”  as  this  stuff  is  commonly  called, 
are  wonderful. 

u  The  missionary  on  his  arrival,  as  a  rule, 
( looks  a  wo-begone  individual.  The  climate, 
;  of  course,  troubles  him  a  little;  his 
&  surroundings  are  no  longer  those  of  the 
I  theological  seminary  or  the  Sunday  school, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  Kafir  imposes  on  him  to 
some  extent.  But  this  state  of  things  does 
not  endure  for  long.  By  and  by  the  hang¬ 
dog  expression  around  his  mouth  disappears 
nd  he  takes  root  deeply.  Before  long  ho 


owns  some  good  horses,  fine,  springy  Cape 
carts,  imports  an  organ  and  a  piano,  fine 
dogs,  gtenas  for  the  rest  of  his  family,  or  ac¬ 
quires  one,  and,  in  short,  settles  down  to  a 
life  far  from  being  monotonous  or  denying. 
Sometimes  one  of  them  gets  knocked  on  the 
head,  and  then  his  Christian  Government 
sends  a  punitive  expedition  to  instill  the  fear 
of  God  into  the  heathen  by  means  of  the 
business  end  of  a  machine  gun. 

From  this  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Kafir  has 
very  little  chance  of  evading  Christianity. 
It  is  after  him,  no  matter  what  he  does.  There 
are  other  drawbacks  to  the  Kafir's  position 
in  the  question.  The  missionary  tells  him 
that  In  the  eyes  of  the  God  of  the  Christians 
all  men  are  alike,  and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
tbe  white  roan  is  no  better  than  he.  Hero 
the  negro  comes  to  grief.  He  permits  this 
news  to  influence  his  words  and  actions  in 
his  dealings  with  the  white  man,  and  the  sum 
total,  as  a  rule,  is  highly  detrimental  to  both 
the  physical  and  material  welfare  of  the 
Kafir.  Under  such  conditions  the  poor 
heathen  becomes  vicious,  and  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  to  him.  indeed,  must  be 
a  puzzle,  especially  when  compared  with 
the  queer  way  in  which  the  white  man  applies 
them. 

Of  course  there  are  6ome  missionaries 
whom  it  would  he  unjust  to  include  in  this 

Some  of  them  honestly  believe  that  the 
Kafir  would  be  benefited  by  the  civilizing 
Influences  of  Christianity;  but  even  their 
work  does  more  harm  than  good.  Why  men 
should  go  and  force  their  religion  on  the 
so-called  heathen  is  hard  to  understand, 
especially  in  a  case  like  that  of  the  Kafir, 
whose  natura’ly  peaceful  existence  Is  to  be 
envied. 

The  missionary  is  not  liked  in  South  Africa, 
and  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  trouble 
maker.  Even  the  local  clericals  have  no  use 
for  him.  for  the  latter  have  long  recognized 
that,  whatever  the  benefits  derived  from 
Christianity  may  be.  they  are  not  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  Kafir.  Nobody  in  South 
Africa  makes  an  attempt  at  considering  the 
Kafir  his  eoual,  and  this  is  precisely  where 
social  conditions  and  religion  clash.  But, 
apart  from  all  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  heathen  of  the  Kafir  type  is  better 
off  without  being  a  Christian.  The  Kaflr 
Is  not  or  an  imaginative  turn  of  mind,  and  in 
his  own  religion,  what  little  he  has.  the  su¬ 
pernatural  is  hardly  represented  at  all.  Thjs 
makes  him  peculiarly  unfit  to  receive  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  reason  of  its  being  purely  imagina¬ 
tive.  and  whenever  he  embraces  it  things  go 
to  the  bad  with  him. 

In  South  Africa  mission  work,  then,  can 
be  classed  thus:  That  undertaken  with 
political  motives  as  a  cause;  the  kind  carried 
on  for  the  purpose  of  graft,  and  commercial¬ 
ism.  and  that  conducted  by  the  religious 
fanatic.  None  of  them  helps  the  Kafir,  and 
all  of  them  transplant  Into  him  a  kind  of  re¬ 
ligion  that  found  its  expression  in  the  human 
sacrifices  of  the  ancients,  the  hostin  pinev- 
lariit  of  Borne,  and  on  tbe  sacrificial  stones 
of  Mexico.  To  convert  a  Kafir  is  very  much 
like  throwing  a  lighted  match  into  a  barrel 
of  kerosene  oil.  Either  the  oil  will  kill  the 
flame  or  a  conflagration  will  ensue. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  well 
for  people  to  keep  their  pennies  and  for 
millionaires  to  spend  their  money  in  the 
reclamation  of  the  city  poor.  Or  perhaps 
the  last  named  might  spare  .themselves  the 
-pr-edieaTftent-of-ha  vin *w>ney*-to  give  aw 
and  souls  to  save  by  not  being  too  exacting 
with  their  dailv  pound  of  flesh. 

Gkorof.  A.  Rchrf.ixkr, 
Modderfontein,  Transvaal. 

New  York,  July  23. 


Xapanerfte  and  a  Young  Minister. 
&fTong $g?>  a^youn^ofergyman, 
j  explaining  why  he  had  abandoned  the 
sacred  profession,  gave  as  one  of  his 
reasons  the  relatively  low  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  standard  'of  the  students  and 
graduates  of  theological  seminaries. 
He  asserted  that  he  found  in  the  school 
of  divinity  a  much  poorer  lot  of  men  than 
the  average  of  college  students.  The 
feeblest  men  of  the  college,  he  said,  go 
into  theology.  * 

This  judgment  is  now  confirmed  by  a 
Japanese  who  lias  studied  at  Yale,  and 
whose  opinion  cannot  be  attributed  to 
hostility  to  Christianity,  for  he  is 
Christian  convert.  He  writes  to  a  paper 
of  Japan  that  the  students  in  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  American  university 
than  the  theological  are  “young  men  of 
fine  appearance,”  “but  when  it  comes  to 
the  theologues,  beggarlike  faces  are  in 
the  majority,”  and  the  feeblest  of  the  lot 
“go  as  foreign  missionaries,”  "the  ones 
who  are  unable  to  get  a  suitable  place 
here.”' 


Ncrtf,  these  two  judgments,  the  one 
from  inside  the  theological  seminary 
and  the  other  from  without,  cannot  be 
set  aside  as  malicious  and  unfairly  preju¬ 
diced.  They  would  be  confirmed  by 
evidence,  which  could  be  given  by 
the  great  body  of  college  students  and 
even  by  the  professors  in  theological 
seminaries,  if  they  spoke  their  minds 
candidly. 

In  the  old  days  the  brightest  intellects 
and  the  strongest  characters  in  our  col¬ 
leges  were  graduated  into  the  divinity 
school.  During  the  first  century  of  Har¬ 
vard,  for  example,  half  the  graduates 
went  into  the  Puritan  ministry;  and 
originally  our  collages  were  training 
schools  for  the  sacred  profession  first  of 
all.  The  parson  was  both  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  head  ofHhe  village; 
and  after  the  foreign  missionary  move¬ 
ment  began  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  de¬ 
voted  of  the  graduates  from  the  theologi¬ 
cal  seminaries  went  into  the  service  of 
propagating  Christianity,  in  Asia  more 
particularly. 

Now  this  Christian  Japanese  speaks 
contemptuously  of  the  foreign  mission- 
aries-r'if  you  examine  their  erudition, 
their  iJeals,  their  purposes,  the  most  of 
them  are  worthy  of  only  a  smile”;  “the 
missionaries  and  their  satellites  are  noth¬ 
ing  but  vulgar  .fellows,  ignorant  and 
without  brains^  i 

The  differentstandard  of  social  pro¬ 
priety  of  an  educated  and  cultivated 
Japanese  might  be  cited  as  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  adverse  judgment;  but  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  equally  depressed 
opinion  of  the  young  American  theolog¬ 
ian  to  whom  we  have  referred? 

The  Mosely  Education  Commission 
found  that  the  old  prejudice  against  a 
collegiate  education  among  men  of  af¬ 
fairs  had  been  replaced  in  this  country 
by  an  eager  preference  for  oollege  grad¬ 
uates  in  all  places  requiring  trained  and 
expert  ability.  The  population  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  has  increased 
at  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  popula¬ 
tion  as  a  whole;  yet  there  has  been  an 
actual  diminution  in  the  number  of  young 
men  in  the  theological  seminaries,  and 
coincidentally  an  even  more  ominous 
decline  in  their  moral  and  intellectual 
quality.  Generally  these  schools  are 
only  recruited  with  young  men  who 
cannot  be  obtained  unless  they  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  religious  denominations, 
often  not  merely  in  the  theological  semi¬ 
nary,  but  also  throughout  their  prelim¬ 
inary  collegiate  course.  That  is,  very 
many  of  them  have  to  be  paid  to  enter 
the  ministry. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  Is 
the  reply  that  the  secular  professions  and 
business  offer  better  opportunities  for 
clever  young  men?  It  is  an  answer 
which  begs  the  question.  If  there  are 
any  temporal  advantages  which  can  dis¬ 
suade  a  man  from  the  propagation  of 
religion  it  is  obvious  that  his  religious 
zeal  is  frigid.  The  preacher  of  the  bac¬ 
calaureate  sermoh  at  the  Northfield  Sem¬ 
inary  on  Stmday  said  that  the  evangelist 
Moody,  its  founder,  “might  have  been 
a  ‘captain  of  industry,’  ”  and  he  spoke 
truly.  Moody  was  a  man  of  an  organiz¬ 
ing  power  which  might  have  made  him 
notable  in  the  highest  realm  of  business 
enterprise,.  
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DETROIT  FREE  PRESS: 


MISSIONARIES  COLL'D  FIND 
THEM,  SAYS  EVELYN  MARDON. 


CONVERTS  THERE  ALMOST 
WHOLLY  FROM  LOWEST  CASTE. 


Slams  of  New  York  and  London 
Need  the  Gospel's  Light. 


I  believe  that  the  missionaries  are 
doing  some  good  In  India,  that  they 
are  bettering  the  conditions  of  some 
of  the  lower  caste  people,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  other,  parts  of  the 
world  where  their  efforts  are  more 
needed.  In  my  opinion,  the  work  and 
expense  put  forth  is  scarcely  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  results,”  said  Evelyn 
Mardon,  commissioner  of  excise  of  the 
north  middlesection  of  India,  yester¬ 
day.  Mr.  Mardon  is  at  present  stop¬ 
ping  with  his  father-in-law,  B.  H. 

Rothwell.  737  Cass  avenue.  He  sug- 
gestedthat  there  is  more  necessity  for 
missionary  work  in  New  York  and 
London,  than  in  India. 

"In  those  cities,  there  are  housands 
who  have  no  religion,  whatever."  he 
declared.  "The  success  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  India  is  almost  entirely 
among  the  people  of  the  lowest  caste, 
such  as  the  sweepers.  These  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
through  a  change  of  religion,  and.  in¬ 
deed,  they  sometimes  profit  consider¬ 
ably.  In  education  and  material  things, 
for  they  are  given  schooling  and  gain 
knowledge  to  their  material  improve¬ 
ment.  Speaking  from  an  ethical  stand 
point,  the  high  caste  Hindoo  is  as  well 
off  as  is  a  Christian.  He  is  just  as  re¬ 
spectable,  just  as  moral.  This  is  all 
tlie  government  official  cares  about.  I 
had  rather  a  man  would  worship  a 
hundred  gods  and  be  honest,  than  wor¬ 
ship  one  god  and  steal.  Of  course,  if 
the  missionaries  could  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  high  caste  people,  their 
work  would  be  very  valuable  in  the 
breaking  down  of  caste.  One  must 
remember,  however,  that  the  Hindoos 
are  an  educated  people  and  it  is  sel 


In  Defence  of  Cannibals. 

A  dweller  in  the  quiet  British  town  of 
Ipswich,  the  home  of  Samuel  Pickwick, 
Mayor  Nuprins,  Samuel  Weller,  and 
Mary,  listening  to  the  members  of  the 
British  Association  at  their  recent  meeting 
there  urging  the  desecration  of  graves,  de¬ 
fending  cannibalism,  attacking  civilization 
and  the  efforts  of  missionaries,  and  advo- 
>  eating  the  teaching  of  the  customs  and  hab- 
I  its  of  savage  nations  in  the  schools,  may 
have  wondered  deeply  if  their  words  were 
not  used  in  a  purely  Pickwickian  sense. 

Prof.  Flinders  Petrie’s  address  against 
the  levelling  and  destructive  tendencies  of 
our  so-called  civilization,  already  noticed 
in  Tzie  Sun,  was  a  natural  protest  against 
interference  with  the  materials  with 
which  his  profession  deals,  and,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  will  meet  with  sympathy  from 
many.  We  must  ail  regret,  for  instance, 
the  almost  total  disappearance  in  Europe  of 
national  costume,  of  quaint  superstitions 
and  local  usages,  of  the  picturesque  indi¬ 
viduality  of  many  towns  and  districts 
swept  away  by  the  coming  of  the  rail¬ 
road  and  other  inventions.  One  need 
be  no  follower  of  Mr.  Ruskin  to  lament  the 
change.  Hideous,  ill-fitting  black  silk| 
gowns  have  taken- the  place  of  the  gayly 
colored  Sunday  dress  of  German  and  Italiani 
■  peasant,  women ;  an  elevator  is  to  be  put  intoj 
H  the  Jungfrau,  Venice’s  canals  are  filled  in, 
an  asphalt  road  with  electric  lights  takes  I 
the  place  of  the  beach  at  Naples,  rack  rail-; 
roads  run  to  the  top  of  Snowdon,  of  the  Rigi, 
of  Vesuvius,  Paris  and  London  fashions  are 
adopted  in  Japan,  all  things  that  jar  on 
our  sense  of  artistic  fitness.  To  the  anthro¬ 
pologist  and  the  ethnologist,  studying  man 
as  a  product  of  nature,  trying  to  make  out 
what  manner  of  beast  he  is  and  has  been 
in  the  past,  apart  from  his  pretence  to  be 
lord  of  creation  and  the  messenger  of  prog¬ 
ress,  the  efforts  of  civilization  are  merely 
hindrances,  impairing  existing  evidence  of 
development.  A  polygamous,  man-eating 
African  tribe  converted  to  a  semblance  of 
Christianity  is  a  distinct  loss  to  science. 
The  potsherd  with  which  the  patient  patri¬ 
arch  beguiled  his  affliction  on  his  dunghill, 

|  would  have  for  the  anthropologist  no  re¬ 
ligious  or  human  or  historic  interest,  but 
would  serve  as  a  starting  point  from  which 
to  reconstruct  the  characteristics,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  civilization,  and  the  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Jewish  race. 

But  the  search  for  knowledge  has  not 
before  so  frankly  exposed  itself  as  to  the 
ideas  and  deeds  with  which  it  serves  the 
cause  of  science.  An  American  ethnolo¬ 
gist  was  adopted  as  a  son  by  an  Indian  chief, 
and  intrusted  with  the  sacred  religious  se¬ 
crets  of  the  tribe,  which,  of  course,  be  made 
known.  One  person  at  Ipswich  proclaimed 
that  he  had  married  a  native  wife  to  enable 
him  to  gain  efficiency  a6  a  missionary, 


dom  that  a  man  of  education  and  cul¬ 
ture  from  any  country  can  be  persuad¬ 
ed  to  change  one  system  of  ethics  for 
another. 


and  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  aboriginal  I 
i.  -I  tribes  of  central  India.  Prof.  Flinders  j 
Petrie  himself,  in  common  with  all  | 
Egyptologists,  has  rendered  great  service 
to  science  by  violating  the  sepultures  of  the 
dead.  He  earnestly  urged  that,  as  the  Jews 
are  a  pure  race,  the  old  Jewish  cemeteries 
of  Europe  be  rifled  in  order  to  compare  the 
measurements  of  the  skulls  contained  in 
them  with  those  of  living  Jews.  The  Indian 
mounds  in  our  own  country  are  looked  upon 
as  the  fair  prey  oT  the  ethnographer.  Eng¬ 
lish  graveyards  are  ransacked  for  British 
and  Celtic  skulls,  and  cremation  seems  to 
be  the  only  means  by  which  the  remains  of 
our  poor  historic  dead  might  have  secured 
them  from  scientific  curiosity. 


Copt.  Hisde,  who  has  travelled  in  the 
Congo  region,  tarnished  thechief  sensation 
of  this  notable  Congress.  In  reading  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  prevalence  oC 
cannibalism,  he  said  that  •'  In  the  country  ot 
the  Baletela  one  sees  neither  gray-haired 
persons,  halt,  maimed,  nor  blind.  Even 
parents  are  eaten  by  their  children  on  the 
approach  of  the  least  sign  of  old  age  Un 
der  such  circumstances  the  Baletela  are  a 
splendid  race."  The  native  camp  follow¬ 
ers  of  his  expedition  invariably  ate  up 
all  the  dead.  "In  this  way  they  un¬ 
doubted  y  saved  the  expedition  from  mam 
an  epidemic."  In  tbe  discussion  that 
followed,  one  member  thought  there 
was  something  to  be  said  In  favor  „f  caD 
mbalism,  for  underlying  it  was  the  idea  that 
the  body  imbibed  the  properties  of  that 
r  ate-  L P°n  Mva  is  founded 
one  of  the  most  solemn  of  Christian  rites  " 
Another  told  a  story  from  the  French,  that 
the  Canbs  had  reached  such  delicacy  of 
taste  that  they  could  tell  the  flavor  of  a 
*  rcnchman,  a  Spaniard,  or  an  Englishman 
and  preferred  the  Frenchman;  while  still 
another  scientific  enthusiast  said,  apparently 
with  regret,  that  had  it  not  been  for  Capt 
Hinde  he  himself  would  have  been  eaten. 

In  the  general  discussion  on  the  evils  of 
civilization,  Mr.  Im  Thurm,  who  has  spent 
eighteen  years  in  British  Guiana,  asserted 
that  the  native  custom  of  kenaima,  which 
is  something  like  a  Corsican  vendetta,  exer¬ 
cised  an  almost  unlimited  influence  for 
good.  Mr.  Ling  Roth  declared  that  there  I 
is  little  hope  for  the  Australian  aborigine 
because  the  missionaries  insist  that  he 
wear  clothes.  Tbe  Ipswich  Philistine  must 
have  left  the  meeting  feeling  that  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  law.  religion,  and  morality,  as 
taught  to  him,  were  crumbling,  and  that, 
perhaps,  after  all,  anthropology  and  an¬ 
thropophagy  are  the  same  ‘ '  ’ 


2  thing. 


The  Presbyterians  have  beg™  a  eam- 
9S!  paign  in  this  city  on  behalf  of  foreign 
&l  missions.  To-day  and  Thursday  and 
K  Friday  there  are  to  be  meetings  in  va- 

■  rious  parts  of  the  city  addressed  by 
ffi  prominent  persons,  clergymen  and  lay- 
yfi  men.  The  principal  cause  of  this  effort 

■  is  the  great  falling  off  in  the  funds  sub- 
91  scribed  by  Christians  for  missionary  en- 
3j  terprise.  We  pointed  out  not  long  ago  the 
H  reasons  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  operat¬ 
or  ing  to  produce  this  falling  off.  The 
H  circular  before  us,  which  asks  for  our 
,  i  co6peration,  does  not  attempt  to  deal 
*1  with  any  of  them.  The  only  one  it 

R  speaks  of  is  “the  alarming  indifference 

gj  of  God’s  people  to  the  cry  of  a  lost 
world.”  We  do  not  believe  there  is  any 

■  such  indifference.  The  desire  to  let  light 
Wi  into  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  never 
E  was  stronger.  The  indifference  to 
||  missionary  enterprise  is  due  to  doubt 
E{  about  the  efficacy  of  missions  as  means 
H  of  rescuing  a  lost  world.  The  only  part 
H  of  the  world  in  which  they  have  anything 
M  to  show  at  all  worthy  of  the  labor  and 
H  money  expended  in  their  work  is  Turkey 
H  in  Europe  and  Asia,  where  they  have 
E  had  to  deal  with  populations  already 

ItH  Christian,  but  in  a  low  state  of  civiliza- 
I  tion.  Their  labors  among  the  Mussul- 
mans,  Chinese,  and  Hindus  have  been 
jfl  lamentably  unfruitful. 


An  article  in  the  last  Nineteenth 
Century  on  their  labors  in  China, 
evidently  by  a  well-informed  writer, 
gives  one  a  sad  impression  of  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  thcir  assaults  on  Chinese 
religion  and"  morality.  In  fact,  their 
greatest  difficulty— the  familiarity  of  the 
heathen  with  professors  of  Christianity 
—grows  day  by  day  with  the  increase  of 
travel  and  improvement  in  means  of 
communication.  The  more  Christians  the 
heathen  see,  the  more  incomprehensible 
does  missionary  work  seem  to  them.  And 
then  we  do  not  believe  that  the  friends 
of  the  missionaries  appreciate  the  effect 
j  on  the  public  mind  of  the  account  the 
|  missionaries  themselves  give  of  the  results 
of  their  labors  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 

J  the  country  in  which,  more  than  else¬ 
where,  they  have  for  seventy  years  had 
I  free  course.  Things  finally  got  so  bad, 

I  they  say  themselves,  that  their  sons  had 
I  at  last  to  wrest  the  whole  country  from 
ij  the  Christian  natives,  and  dispossess 
|  them  of  their  land  in  the  interest  of  com- 
|  mon  morality.  This  drastic  treatment 
of  a  “lost  world”  does  not  commend  it- 
I  self  to  this  generation.  Here  is  their 
j  description  of  their  converts,  taken  from 
a  good  Presbyterian  journal,  the  New 
York  Tribune ,  to-day  : 
a  “Yet  such  is  the  lamentable  predicament  in 
m  which  the  Cleveland  administration  finds  it- 
■j  self  with  reference  to  the  Hawaiian  question, 
J  the  bare  idea  of  a  publication  of  abstract 
3  facts  and  cold  stat  istics  touching  the  Hawaiian 
j  Islands  becomes  at  once  a  thing  of  terror  and 
alarm.  Secretary  Herbert  knows  that  the  na- 
1  ked  truth  without  the  smallest  comment  or  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  special  episodes  will  be  fraught 
with  damning  inference.  If  Mr.  Young  lias 
only  described  the  social  and  moral  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  country  and  given  thejplainest  re- 


cord  of  the  revolution  which  led  up  to  tfie^de- 
position  of  the  savage,  ignorant,  and  licen¬ 
tious  regime  of  Liliuokalnni,  he  has  said 
enough  and  more  than  enough  to  consign  to 
everlasting  contempt  and  condemnation  the 
Infamous  attempt  of.  Cleveland  and  his  man 
Blount  to  stem  the  march  of  civilization  and 
reestablish  the  dispensation  of  barbarism.” 


Wo  think  this  missionary  campaign 
would  be  useful,  if  the  current  objec¬ 
tions  to  missions  were  fairly  met  at  the 
meetings  and  fully  discussed.  The  wri¬ 
ter  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  main¬ 
tains  that  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
mind  towards  missionaries  is  precisely 
what  that  of  the  Hawaiians  is  and  must 
be  to-day — that  is,  one  of  hatred  and  sus-  j 
picion.  Seeing  what  the  ordinary  Chris-  j 
tian  sailor,  soldier,  or  merchant  is,  j 
they  refuse  to  believe  that  these  strange  | 
emissaries  from  an  unknown  land  have  | 
nothing  in  view  but  the  good  of  the 
'Chinese  souls.  They  think  they  want  to 
(overthrow  their  civilization  and  get  | 
ihold  of  the  government  and  the  land  for 
the  missionaries’  sons ;  and  after  what 
ihas  happened  in  Hawaii  nobody  can 
Iblame  them.  The  invocation  of  ironclads 
by  the  missionaries,  of  course, 
'strengthens  these  suspicions.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  political  organization  is  evidently 
weak,  but  their  civilization  is  probably 
the  strongest  and  least  changeable  in  the 
world,  and  this  civilization  includes  a 
philosophy  apd  religion  which  has  in 
I  thousands  of  years  worked  into  the 
Chinaman’s  bones  and  blood.  No  one 
1  jvbo  studies  it  can  help  being  struck  by 

the  triviality  and  weakness  of  our  attack 
on  it  through  missionary  effort. 


Scientists  and  Missionaries 
While  no  one  denies  that  the  right  of  re¬ 
siding  in  parts  of  China  has  been  conceded 
by  treaty  to  Christian  missionaries,  or  that 
all  violations  of  that  right  ought  to  be  pun¬ 
ished,  the  belief  is  spreading  among  well- 
informed  men  that  the  attempt  to  convert 
the  civilized  peoples  of  India,  China,  Japan, 
and  Egypt  is  of  doubtful  expediency.  The 
signal  change  which  has  come  over  intelli¬ 
gent  opinion  with  regard  to  this  matter  was 
brought  out  recently  at  the  meeting  of  the 
anthropological  section  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation,  when  almost  all  the  scientists  and 
men  of  practical  experience  in  the  East,  who 
took  part  in  debate,  concurred  with  Prof. 
Flinders  Petrie  in  deprecating  efforts  to 
impose  ideals  peculiar  to  our  own  race,  age, 
or  civilization  upon  countries  which  on  dif¬ 
ferent  lines  have  already  made  considerabl  e 
progress  in  culture. 

Lord  Stanmore,  for  instance,  better 
known  as  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  a  colonial 
administrator  of  vast  experience,  expressed 
a  conviction  that  as  much  wrong  has  been 
inflicted  by  a  desire  to  carry  out  civilizing 
ideas  as  by  violence.  It  was  a  mistake,  he 
said,  to  regard  the  semi-civilized  races  as 
immoral;  their  moral  sense  is  very  unlike 
our  own,  but  it  is  none  the  less  real.  As  to 
the  attitude  to  be  assumed  toward  the  social 
j  usages  and  peculiar  habits  of  the  natives  of 


il  a  given  country.  Lord  Stan  MORE,  Ol 
1  conceded  that  certain  customs,  such  as  can- 
\ nibalism,  infanticide,  widow  burning,  and 
■the  wholesale  plundering  of  inferiors  by 
local  chiefs,  must  be  put  an  end  to  nt  once 
Bind  firmly.  But  it  would  be  well,  he 
■bought,  to  permit  the  continuance  of  many 
Jbsages  repugnant  and  even  repulsive  to 
/European  ideas.  In  such  matters  he  would 
1  trust  to  the  transforming  influence  of  time. 

1  Herein  he  cordially  agreed  with  Prof.  Pe- 
1  trie,  who  had  reminded  his  hearers  that 
Paul  of  Tarsus  did  not  deem  it  needful, 

Jxny  more  than  did  Epictetus,  to  prohibit 
■slavery,  polygamy,  or  even  gladiatorial 
Jshows.  The  elimination  of  such  evils  was 
lleft  to  be  brought  about,  as  it  was  brought 
' ikbout,  by  the  growing  enlightenment  and 
Energy  of  the  public  conscience. 

J  To  much  the  same  purpose  spoke  Dr.  OUST, 
Wg  connected  with  the  Indian  civil  ser¬ 
vice.  He  denounced  the  continual  attempts 
Jii  Europeaus  to  uproot  ancient  civilizations 
/not  inferior  in  some  ways  to  their  own,  and 
1  to  destroy  customs  which  are  not  contrary 
I  to  moral  law.  He  implored  missionaries  to 
L'j  be  more  tolerant  toward  native  ideas  and 
j  usages  and  to  do  Christian  things  in  a 
|  Christian  way.  A  long  experience  in  India 
|  had  convinced  Dr.  Cust  that  the  wisest  plan 
|  is  not  to  interfere  in  things  that  are  not  un¬ 
lawful,  and  not  to  try  to  Anglicize  the 
people  of  that  country.  He  considered  it 
absurd  for  missionaries  to  want  to  alter  tbe 
marriage  customs  of  a  people  which  only 
tolerates  divorce  in  the  case  of  Europeans, 
and  to  dictate  to  natives  naturally  sober, 
far  more  temperate,  indeed,  than  English¬ 
men,  as  to  what  they  should  eat  and  drink. 

He  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  protect  the 
people  of  India,  China,  and  Japan  from 
preachers  who  intrude  where  they  are  not 
wanted.  He  mentioned  the  instance  of  a 
missionary  in  China  who  erected  a  building 
under  circumstances  which  made  the  act  a 
desecration,  and  in  view  of  such  perform¬ 
ances  he  was  not  surprised  that  from  time 
to  time  the  Chinese  rose  against  the  “  for¬ 
eign  devils.”  In  closing,  Dr.  CUST  referred 
to  the  sacreligious  act  committed  in  India  R 
by  a  Wesleyan,  by  whom  a  chapel  was  built 
oil  the  edge  of  a  sacred  tank,  but  who  was 
:  forced  by  Lord  Canning  to  raze  the  struc¬ 
ture  to  the  ground. 

Dr.  H.  O.  Forbes  and  Prof.  Haddon, 
both  of  whom  had  lived  in  New  Guinea, 
went  further,  and  objected  to  the  me  thorn* 


followed  by  most  missionaries  in  dealing 
even  with  savage  tribes.  Dr.  Forbes 
thought  the  Papuans  should  be  left  alone 
to  adopt  civilization  in  their  own  time.  He 
said  that,  so  far  as  his  observation  of  mis¬ 
sionary  work  went,  the  actual  religious 
change  that  took  place  in  a  converted  na¬ 
tive  was  extremely  small,  and  sometimes 
disadvantageous,  as  natives  who  went  to 
chapel  thought  themselves  better  than 
others,  and  became  insubordinate.  Prof. 
Haddon  said  that  the  desire  of  the 
missionaries  seemed  to  bo  to  c-ush 
natives  in  a  procrustean  bed ;  they  forgot 
that  tho  only  lasting  civilization  is  that 
which  springs  from  below.  He  added  that 
not  a  few  good  people  confuse  clothing  with 
morality,  and  that  if  the  purpose  was  to 
extend  the  market  for  cotton  goods,  it 
should  be  carried  out  openly  and  honestly, 
not  under  the  pretence  of  promoting  re¬ 
ligion.  Englishmen,  the  Professor  said  in 
conclusion,  do  not,  theoretically,  wish  to  ex¬ 
terminate  native  races,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  do  so,  and  what  has  happened  in 
Tasmania,  where  not  a  single  native  sur¬ 
vives,  is  likely  to  happen  elsewhere  in  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea. 


MISTAKES  IN  JAPAN 
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nEV.  MR.  KATO,  OF  TOKIO,  CRITI¬ 
CISES  MISSIONARY  METHODS. 

_ &\.sJ  s-y* 

Saye  the  Missionaries  Don’t  Understand 
ilae  Japanese,  Are  Olten  Ignorant  and 
Incompetent,  "While  the  Japanese 
Are  Cultured  and  Educated. 


Rev.  Satori  ICato,  of  Tokyo,  Japan, 

I  traveling  through  this  country  in  the  In¬ 
terests  of  the  missions  of  his  native  city, 
ve  an  address  last  night  at  the  Ply- 
f  niouth  church.  Rev.  Mr.  Kato  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Imperial  university  of 
Tokyo,  but  received  part  of  his  education 
I  in  America.  He  is  a  member  of  the  To-  E 
|  kyo  presbytery. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kato’s  talk  was  a  surprise  to 
I  many  of  his  hearers.  He  criticised  Intel- 


The  Thirty  Piece*. 
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ligently  the  missionary  system  which 
prevails  in  his  native  land. 

“A  large  proportion  of  the  Japanese—™  ---  --  -  —  hU«wu  urigauu 

are  well  educated,"  said  Mr.  Kato.  "The  I  bonest  people  have  no  possible  excuse 

_ x  .  ,3  neenle  oro  mtirh  InterhCthH  in  1  101*  EOill?  1 T1  t  fl  Tin  rtnflrcVl  in  nrith  hiw  A- 


The  American  board  of  foreign  mis- 
sions  becomes  an  accessory  in  all  the 
wrongs  done  by  John  D.  Rockefeller 
when  it  accepts  money  from  him.  The 
way  to  discourage  wrongdoing  is  to  os¬ 
tracize  the  wrongdoer,  if  Rockefeller 
has  made  his  money  dishonestly  then 
he  and  his  money  should  be  branded 
with  the  stigma  of  social  obloquy.  He  ■ 
should  be  repudiated  by  all  decent  peo-  ' 
pie  and  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he 
is  an  outcast  and  that  the  giving  of 
any  amount  of  his  ill-gotten  money  can-  i 
not  buy  for  himself  the  respect  or  tol-  i 
erance  of  his  fellow-men. 

This  argument  that  money  becomes  I 
sanctified  when  devoted  to  a  good  pur-  i 
pose,  no  matter  what  its  source,  is 
mere  sophistry.  If  a  man  were  an  ac-  t 
knowledged  thief  woul<J,  it  be  right  to  f 
give  him  absolution  merely  because  he  ! 
gave  some  small  part  of  his  spoils  to  j 
some  good  object?  Certainly  not;  brig- 1 
andage  in  some  countries  has  bought  i 
tolerance  by  making  heavy  contribu- ! 
tions  to  the  civil  and  church  establish- l  M 
ments,  but  it  was  none  the  less  brig¬ 
andage.  If  a  man  is  a  known  brigand 


educated  people  are  much  interested  in 
science,  and  the  native  ministers  are 
much  Interested  in  higher  criticism  and 
other  original  researches  in  religion.  The 
missionaries  who  go  to  Japan  have  to 
face  people  who  are  infidels  and  skeptics, 
and  they  often  find  it  hard  to  answer  the 
followers  of  Ingersoll.  The  boards  should 
send  out  educated  men  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  these  things.  More  good 
would  be  accomplished  if  the  boards 
I  would  send  out  theological  professors  to 
train  natives,  who  better  understand  the 
peculiarities  of  the  people.  Once  the 
Presbyterians  sent  out  a  professor  who 
f  had  several  degrees  but  who  did  not  have 
much  education.  The  Japanese  felt  In- 
|  suited  for  being  treated  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner." 

Rev.  Mr.  Kato  said  flatly  that  in  his 
I  estimation  many  of  the  missionaries  who 
I  go  to  Japan  from  America  are  incompe- 
|  tent. 

would  not  charge  the  missionaries 
I  with  incompetency  without  good 
I  grounds,”  Rev.  Mr.  Kato  said.  "  Many  of 
them  live  in  fine  houses  and  employ  many 
servants.  I  know  one  missionary  who 
rents  several  houses  and  who  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Presbyterian  board.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  who  learn  in  a  day  or  two  how 
to  order  dishes  at  a  hotel  find  it  hs  re¬ 
learn  how  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions,  but  most  of 
the  missionaries  sent  out  do  not  know 
their  business.  Many  of  the  missionaries 
preach  dry  sermons.  They  do  -not  under¬ 
stand  the  social  conditions  of  Japan.  It 
is  a  momentous  affair  to  establish  a 
church  among  a  people  unused  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  churches  should  not  be 
too  orthodox.  The  missionaries  can  cor¬ 
rect  morals  through  example  more  than 
j  through  preaching.  I  knew  a  mlssion- 
|  ary’s  wife  who  was  harsh  to  her  servants, 
j  A  missionary  should  be  particular  about 
the  lady  he  chooses  for  a  wife.  The 
1  Japanese  have  much  filial  piety.  You  do 
not  read  in  the  Japanese  papers  of  sons 
1  suing  their  mothers,  or  daughters  suing 
]  their  fathers-in-law.  Instead  of  criticis- 
|  ing  the  Japanese,  we  should  honor  them 
|  for  their  love  of  their  parents.  Although 
I  the  divorce  laws  of  Japan  should  be  le- 
[j  formed,  the  missionaries  should  not  go 
I  about  It.  The  people  should  be  allowed 
J  to  work  out  the  problem  for  themselves." 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  Rev.  Dr. 
'I  Brown,  pastor  of  Plymouth  church,  said 
that  Mr.  Kato’s  statements  had  added 
'  proof  to  what  he  had  long  suspected;  and 
furnished  a  strong  argument  for  the 
j  founding  of  the  institutional  church  sys- 
i  tern  j.n  Japan. 


for  going  into  partnership  with  him  to 
any  extent  whatever;  on  the  contrary 
they  should  brand  him  as  he  deserves. 

Whether  Rockefeller  is  a  criminal  or 
not  is  another  question.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  give  him,  as  well  as  i"' 
everyone  else,  the  credit  for  being  sin¬ 
cere;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 

where  the  condemnation  of  a  man  is  *■  .  7  /’>  (straits  become  the  more  successful  will  be 
?n<*  w^ere  about,  the  only  (their  appeals  to  the  faithful  to  get  them  out 


•cngnious  financiering. - 

When  the  Presbyterian  Missionary  Boards 
and  the  American  Tract  Society  went  into 
heavy  real  estate  speculations,  the  one  at 
the  corner  of  Twentieth  street  and  the  Fifth 
avenue  and  the  other  at  the  corner  of  Spruce 
and  Nassau  streets,  they  were  properly  criti¬ 
cised  for  subjecting  the  contributions  of  the 
pious  to  such  risks. 

Fortunately,  however,  it  seems  that  the 
lofty  building  erected  by  the  Tract  Society, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  large  mortgage, 
promises  to  turn  out  to  be  a  fair  invest 
ment,  the  demand  for  its  offices  being  very 
encouraging.  The  new  Presbyterian  build¬ 
ing  in  the  Fifth  avenue  cost  $1,800,000  all 
of  which,  except  $450,000,  was  borrowed 
money.  By  selling  other  property,  the 
Missjonary  Eoards  expect  to  reduce  this  in¬ 
debtedness  to  a  mortgage  of  $900,000.  So 
far,  the  income  received  from  the  building  is 
considerably  less  than  the  sum  of  the  taxes, 
interest  on  mortgage,  and  cost  of  mainte^ 
nance,  but  if  eventually  it  yields  its  full  es¬ 
timated  rental  value  it  will  pay  about  4  per 
cent,  net  on  the  Investment. 

In  both  cases,  of  course,  the  experiments 
were  risky,  and  no  sufficient  apology  can  be 
made  for  the  societies  which  went  into 
them ;  but  practically  the  growth  in  the 
value  of  New  York  real  estate  is  likely  to 
bring  them  out  whole,  or  at  least  to  make 
the  investments  fairly  profitable.  Such 
societies  usually  have  little  fear  about  incur¬ 
ring  financial  obligations,  and  in  thus 
mortgaging  the  future.  It  seems  to  be 
their  general  policy  to  run  into  debt, 
with  the  assurance  that  the  sorer  their 


;  ' 


persons  who  have  a  word  to  say  in  his 
defense  are  those  who  are  sharing  his 
money,  there  must  be  something  wrong. 

The  Rockefellers  are  conspicuously, 
we  might  almost  s^y  suspiciously,  pi¬ 
ous.  It  is  unimaginable  to  us  that  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  truly  as  religious  as  they 
appear  to  be  could  continue  with  an 
easy  conscience  to  make  use  of  meth¬ 
ods  in  accumulating  money  which  such 
a  vast  number  of  their  fellow-men  con-  i 
demn  as  robbery.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  ' 
if  I  stood  before  the  bar  of  public  opfn-  i 
ion  thus  indicted  I  would  restore  to  the  ■ 
public  the  last  cent  of  my  wealth  and 
go  to  work  with  my  hands  by  the  day  f  ■ 
to  prove  that  I  was  not  a  reprobate. 

No  matter  what  my  own  views  of  mv 
|  operations  were.  I  would  distrust  my 
judgment,  and  I  would  not  want  wealth 
which  my  patrons  felt  was  plunder 
wrongfully  taken  from  them. 


vrongtuiiy  taken  from  them, 
i  coltege,  church  or  other  moral  in-  ! 
|  stitution  can  accept  Rockefeller  money 
under  present  conditions  with  a  clear 
conscience.  Even  the  mission  board 
has  to  apologize  for  accepting  it,  where¬ 
as  it  ought  either  to  spurn  it  altogether 
as  something  defiled  or  accept  it  with-j 
out  apology  on  the  presumption  that 
Rockefeller  methods  are  righteous 
ones.  However  if  the  origin  of  all  gifts 
to  good  objects  were  to  be  inquired  into 
in  every  case  and  the  rule  against 
tainted  money  enforced  rigidly,  it  is 
hard  to  say  where  the  line  could  be 
drawn.  This  has  led  to  tne  policy  of 
accepting  everything  offered — an  easy 
but  not  a  moral  one. 


of  the  scrape.  The  Presbyterian  Church, 
for  instance,  contains  a  large  body  of  men 
of  great  wealth,  who  are  not  likely  to 
allow  their  denominational  societies  to 
fall  Into  bankruptcy  when  that  catas¬ 
trophe  stares  them  in  the  face.  Last 
year  the  Presbyterian  Missionary  Boards 
were  behindhand  by  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars,  and  they  had  borrowed 
all  the  money  they  could  raise  on  their 
securities.  If  they  had  been  merely  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  they  would  have  had  to  go 
into  liquidation;  but  so  great  an  emergency 
incited  a  corresponding  effort  to  raise  them 
up  by  collectinga  f  und  of  a  million  dollars  for 
their  benefit,  and  already  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  sum  has  been  obtained.  Their 
policy  of  running  into  debt  worked  success¬ 
fully.  It  brought  out  larger  contributions 
at  a  time  when  the  offerings  of  the  pious 
were  showing  an  alarming  tendency  to  fall 
off.  Long  experience,  probably,  has  taught 
them  how  far  they  can  safely  go  in  mort¬ 
gaging  Presbyterian  liberality. 

We  find  in  the  Tribune  of  yesterday  a 
very  interesting  table  prepared  for  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  meets 
at  Saratoga  to-day,  showing  the  increase  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  during  this  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  number  of  its  communicants 
and  the  amount  of  its  benevolent  contribu¬ 
tions.  Its  membership  was  220,000  In 
1800,  and  992,904  in  1895.  In  the  first 
year  the  contributions  were  only  $2,600; 
in  the  last  year  they  were  $3,726,428; 
yet  in  both  1894  and  1895  they 
were  less  than  in  each  of  the  years  from 
1890  to  1893,  Inclusive,  the  decrease  aver¬ 
aging  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  an¬ 
nually.  It  was  this  falling  off  which  upset 
the  calculations  of  the  Missionary  Boards 
and  made  necessary  the  supreme  effort  to 
raise  the  million  dollar  fund  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  shows  signs  of 
falling  into  theological  bankruptcy,  but,  so 
far,  it  continues  sound  financially.  The 
Presbyterians  may  be  getting  poor  in  faith,  < 
but  they  remain  rich  in  pocket.  I 
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Long-Shots  Wasted. 

\f  The  Presbyterian  board  of  foreign 
1  missions  issues  a  report  intended  to 
1  show  the  startling  amount  of  work 
■  turned  out  in  a  year  by  the  Mission 
9  Press  at  Shanghai,  China.  Of  the 
9  Scriptures  there  were  printed  “6,452,- 
9  800  pages,”  it  says,  and  of  all  sorts  of 
9  works  “81.122.718  pages"  were  pro- 
.1  duced.  This  looks  vast  on  the  surface 
-  but  the  output  of  the  Pathfinder  office 
figures  out  almost  as  much  when  re- 
I  duced  to  “pages,”  and  there  are  279 
J  employees  listed  in  the  mission  office 
3  while  the  Pathfinder  can  only  boast  of 
■\  a  force  one-tenth  as  large. 

|  The  writer  has  visited  numerous 
•j  mission  establishments  of  various  sorts 
,  in  the  Orient  and  while  he  has  nothing 
i  but  the  kindliest  feeling  for  the  inis- 
]  sion  workers  personally  he  knows  it 
for  a  fact  that  the  output  of  effective 
work  done  there  is  shockingly  small  in 
.  proportion  to  cost,  if  only  the  truth 
were  known.  I  accompanied  a  mission 
■«  inspector  in  China  and  Japan  for  a 

!  number  of  weeks  and  he  confessed  that 

I  he  was  shocked  at  the  infinitesimal  re¬ 
sults  shown  for  all  the  money  spent. 
We  found  but  one  missionary  who  was 
not  living  a  life  of  what  the  average 
ajj  American  family  would  call  easy-going 
F3  luxury. 

The  picturesque  version  of  the  mis- 
ra  sionary’s  life  as  one  of  terrible  hard- 
•'  ship  and  self-sacrifice  is  erroneous  but 
•'  I  for  exceptional  cases.  But  who  dares 
,'A  tell  the  truth  about  the  conditions? 

|  The  inspector  in  question,  who  had 
■,p|  helped  to  collect  hundreds  of  thousands 
!  of  dollars  for  foreign  missions  said 
|  frankly  that  he  did  not  consider  the 
j  showing  successful  but  that  it  would  be 
too  much  of  a  shock  for  the  well-inten¬ 
tioned  mission  contributors  at  home  if 

I  he  were  to  report  the  case  as  it  was. 

I  say,  with  some  eye-witness  knowl- 
|  edge  of  the  subject,  that  1  would  not 
give  one  cent  for  foreign  mission  pur¬ 
poses,  certainly  not  when  the  demand 
for  Christian  charity  and  devotion  lit¬ 
erally  at  our  very  doors  is  so  crying. 
Others  of  course  have  the  privilege  of 
w  applying  their  efforts  where  they  will. 

|  1  speak  for  myself,  at  the  risk  of  be¬ 
ing  excommunicated  by  all  orthodox 
I  people.  The  mission  cause  is  a  fetish, 
j  I  know  that  the  people  of  China,  Japan 
and  India  who  are  being  missionized 
I  at  such  vast  cost  are  on  the  average 
I  already  fully  as  good  people,  fully  as 
|  good  Christians,  as  the  average  of  my 
1  neighbors  and  the  people  of  the  so¬ 
li  called  civilized  world  generally. 

1  After  the  splendid  showing,  mental- 
1  ly,  morally  and  physically,  made  by 
the  "heathen”  Japanese  in  the  present 
|  war,  against  the  background  ot  self-as¬ 
sertive  Pharisaism  displayed  by  “Chris- 
J  tian”  Russia,  is  it  not  the  most  egre- 
gious  effrontery  for  us  to  assume  to 

I  patronize  and  instruct  these  same  Jap¬ 
anese  with  their  childlike  innocence, 
their  reverence  for  every  fine  and 
beautiful  thing,  their  sobriety  and  in- 
J  dustry,  their  modesty  and  tolerance! 
H  And  this  is  why,  as  we  have  so  often 
said,  this  war  is  to  be  a  lesson  to  the 
I  whole  civilized  world  as  well  as  to 
Russia.  After  it  is  over  it  will  be  the 
cue  of  the  Civilized  World  to  “  go  way 
J  back  and  sit  down.”  And  for  one  I 
I  hope  it  will  teach  us  that  charity  be¬ 
gins  at  home  and  that  we  must  first 
1  learn  to  rule  our  own  souls  before  we 
lean  assume  to  rule  the  souls  of  others. 
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INDICATIONS. 

For  Dlaware:  Partly  cloudy  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday;  fresh  west  winds. 


Major  General  Corbin  Blames 
Missionaries  for  tbe 
Uprising. 

Causes  of  disturbance 

9oes  Not  Tbl'ik  China  Will  Break  the 
Peace  With  the  United  States 
Or  Any  Other  Nation. 


“The  Chinese  governmlSt is 

,  o.  ,!ec'r'  e  a,ul  government  ot  the 
.  .limited  States  as  toward  any  other,  al¬ 
though  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency 
Ito  strain  them  than  the  frequent  publi¬ 
cation  of'  false  reports  and  threatened 
f rined  invasions.  Although  not  encour- 

|hes  r-V  r't?  ^ov|j'unent  in  any  way, 

fans,  for  thtfSe  misleading  reports  hv 
flneans  ot  the  native  press  are  circulated 
broadcast  throughout  the  empire  and 

1  nTJox-rdyT-f[xCden?;  amonS  the  masses.” 

HONG  KONG,  March  9.— The  friction 
lasting  tor  some  time  between  the 
Jicerov  of  Canton  and  the  American 
JJeprescntatives  there  has  given  place  to 
7  more  pleasant  relations,  which  state  of 
affairs  has  been, /•signalized  by  an  ex¬ 
change  of  courtesies.  The  Viceroy  gave 
a  banquet  in  honor  ,of  Read  Admiral 
Train  March  fi,  while  the  Viceroy  and  a 
number  of  high  officials  attended  a  re¬ 
ception  at  the  American  Consulate  March 
7.  This  was  the  first  function  for 
some  months  at  which  the  Viceroy  had 
exchanged  amenities  with  the  Ameri¬ 
cans. 


fS.«JNT  FRANCISCO,  March  9.— Major 
general  Henry  C.  Corbin,  who  has  just 
arrived  here  on  the  Corea  from  the  Or¬ 
ient,  bas  caused  a  sensation  by  the  em¬ 
phatic  statement  that  the  missionaries  are 
largely  to  blame  for  the  hatred  of  for¬ 
eigners  and  the  anti-foreign  rioting  in 
Ohina, 

“There  will  be  no  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Ohina,”  said  General 
Corbin.  “So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 

•serve,  the  reported  disturbance  in 
..lina  have  been  exaggerated,  and  cohdi- 
ftions  are  not  so  alarming  as  one  would 
be  led  to  supopse  from  reports  that  have 
been  published  abroad  throughout  the 
•Western  world. 

‘That  there  have  been  disturbances  is 
quite  true,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will 
break  the  pea,£g-  of  .Qhiua.and  the  United 
States  or  any  other  nation.  _  , 

“The  feeling  against  Americans  in 
China  does  not  exceed  that  entertained 
toward  all  other  foreigners,  and-as  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  situation  the  anti-foreign 
feeling  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  business  enterprises  which  the 
Chinese  feel  sure  should  be  controlled 
by  their  own  people.  There  is  a  feeling 
against  those  who  have  in  various  ways 
obtained  through  scheming  and  corrupt 
officials  franoliiises  and  concessions  that 
should  be  vested  in  their  own  people. 
They  are  willing  to  refund  to  foreign  in¬ 
vestors  the  money  they  have  spent  in 
their  country  ;  in  fact,  this  was  done  in 
the  case  of  the  Hankow  and  Canton  Rail- 
Toad. 

“Aside  from  this  source  of  anti-foreign 
feeling,  the  troubles  in  China  are  clue  to 
i  the  presence  of  missionaries.  I  was  as- 
I  eured  by  a  very  prominent  Chinese  that 
i  the  Chinese  people  are  not  at  all  friendly 
}to  the  presence  of  foreign  missionaries. 
They  resent  the  efforts  of  the  mission- 
|aries  to  force  a  lot  of  new  creeds  on 
their  people.  The  Chinese  have  perhaps 
a  more  firmly  fixed  religious  belief  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world,  and  they 
look  upon  itho  religions  of  the  Western 
world  with  scant  _ _ 


4  err” 

•y-'i  Religions  Missionaries, 
ro  the  Editor  of  The  Sun— Sir.-  Mr.  T. 
J.  Scott  offers  several  favorable  quotations 
to  show  the  value  he  sets  upon  foreign  mis¬ 
sions.  just  as  I  might  quote  many  more  sus¬ 
taining  the  opposite  view  of  this  or  any  other 
subject. 

For  example,  Mr.  Stevenson’s  record  of 
the  excellent  but  narrow  French  missionary, 
teaching  lines  of  Scripture  month  after  mouth 
to  Marquesan  boys,  "without  result."  as  he 
disparagingly  remarked;  or  Mark  Twain's 
aocount  of  the  East  Indian  mission  school, 
where  the  prescribed  trousers,  hats  and 
dresses  made  the  pupils  uncomfortable  social 
outcasts  and  subjects  of  ridicule  to  their 
fellows,  who  dressed  as  nature  and  the  olimate 
indioated;  or  the  eminent  Oriental,  now  or 
recently  In  New  York,  doing  good  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  who,  in  a  magazine  article,  corrob¬ 
orates  the  others  and  remarks  that  mis¬ 
sionaries  (in  India)  are  "laughed  at,”  while 

Ithe  material  good  thffigs  they  give  are  seri¬ 
ously  accepted. 

All  of  this  proves  no  more  than  Mr.  Scott 
J  has  shown,  but  it  suggests  a  reason  why  our 
i  millionaires,  who  are  discriminating  business 
1  men,  endeavoring  to  place  their  charity 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good  seemingly 
■  balk  at  foreign  missions  while  giving  freeiv 
|  I  to  home  needs. 

I’j  Missionaries  are  sent  out  as  teaohers  and 
'  moral  and  religious  guides  to  people  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  are  their  superiors  from 
I  every  point  of  view.  A  large  proportion  of 
(■these  roreign  missionaries  are  good  people 
•  I  undoubtedly,  but  ignorant  of  everything 
pave  a  little  theology,  narrow  and  wofullv 
Incapable  of  practical  thinking  or  working 
•  Mr.  Scott  can  cite  Individual  missionaries 
i  who  are  broad,  educated,  strong  and  oapable 
;and  who  accomplish  great  and  good  results 
at  home  or  abroad;  but  it  is  the  paucity  of 
I  these,  I  fancy,  that  causes  givers  to  hesitate 
Hrvlw1??;  ,  T  ,  tJerseyman. 

,  !  new  Monmouth,  July  17. 
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IDOLS  PUT  OVER  BIBLE 


Prof.  Frederick  Starr  Urges 
Civilizjijjion  to  U'  the. 
Heathen  Alone. 


MONEY  FOR  MISSIONS?  NO 


Rockefeller  Gift  to  American 
Board  No  Check  to  Edu¬ 
cator’s  Criticism. 


“We  are  the  most  meddlesome  race  that 
ever  existed.  We  meddle  at  home,  we  med¬ 
dle  abroad  and  we  meddle  everywhere,  and 
it  Is  the  almighty  dollar  that  is  the  reason 
for  our  meddling.  That  is  the  watchword 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Our  missionary  work 
Is  simply  meddling. 

“We  send  out  our  merchants  and  literally 
force  the  products  of  our  so-called  civiliza¬ 
tion  on  nations  that  do  not  want  them,  and 
do  not  need  them.  The  real  reason  for  this 
Is  our  overwhelming  greed.  We  pretend  to 
be  so  sorry  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  so  barbarous,  so  we  sent  merchants  to 
introduce  our  wares— for  the  good  of  the 
lieathent  of  course." 


*AN  ADVENTURER’S  LIE 


1  HE  WANTS  THE  GOVERNMENT  TO  GET 
$75,000  FROM  ENGLAND. 


— 
rger’9  Career  in  fne  Soi 


1  Steinberger’^  Career  in  Aae  Southern  Pacific 
—Going  to  the  Samoan  Islands  in  i 
Quasl-Ofiicial  Capacity— How 
Missionaries  Grow  Rich. 


•  ■'‘L .. 


Does  John  D.  Rockefeller,  in  giving  money 
to  foreign  missions,  send  woe  and  trouble 
to  the  heathen?  A  professor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  so  richly  benefited  by  the 
master  of  oil,  offers  an  unqualified  “yes.” 

Philanthropists  who  give  their  money  to 
mission  boards  for  the  purpose  of  convert¬ 
ing  heathen  nations  are  malicious  meddlers, 
according  to  Professor  Frederick  Starr,  the 
celebrated  anthropologist,  and  every  dollar 
of  their  misplaced  cash  sinks  the  barbarians 
lower  and  lower  because  of  the  contact 
with  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

Disregarding  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Rock¬ 
efeller  and  of  the  university  divinity  school 
which  trains  the  missionaries,  Professor 
Starr  declared  in  a  leetyre  to  students  yes¬ 
terday  that  foreign  religious  work  was  a 
huge  mistake,  and  that  even  cannibals 
would  be  far  better  off  without  its  In¬ 
fluence. 

DIKES  HEATHEX  RITES. 

Professor  Starr  told  the  students  that  the 
religious  rites  of  the  heathen  were  more 
tolerant  than  the  Christian  religion,  which 
he  termed  too  “intolerant,"  thereby  work¬ 
ing  injury  to  the  normal  state- o£--primltl%  e 
peoples.  Fancy  drinks,  rum,  shoes,  stiff 
shirts  and  alarm  clocks  he  named  as  the 
only  benefits  Anglo-Saxon  Interference  had 
given  to  heathen  nations,  and  those  he  de¬ 
clared  “the  ridiculous  monuments  of  our 
meddling." 

“There  Is  not  a  barbarous  race  in  the 
world  that  we  have  not  tried  to  enlighten 
and  convert,"  said  the  professor.  "There  is 
hardly  to  be  found  a  population  so  small 
that  we  have  not  carried  the  torch  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  It— never  failing  to  bring  back  the 

cash.  .  .  - 

“We  wish  to  convert  these  barbarous 
peoples.  Therefore  our  religion,  which  Is 
an  intolerant  religion,  holding  that  there  is 
nothing  but  everlasting  damnation  for  those 
who  do  not  happen  to  have  heard  of  it, 
sends  Its  missionaries  to  foreign  shores. 

“It  is  all  a  mistake.  An  African  living 
In  an  African  hut  after  an  African  fashion 
Is  likely  to  be  a  better  man  than  he  would 
be  after  the  Anglo-Saxon  introduced  his 
religion,  his  surface  civilization  and  his 

FUm‘  REAL  WORTH  IS  SAME. 

“We  think  we  are  the  chosen  of  God.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  real  worth  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  races  Is  one  and  the  same.  But  be¬ 
cause  we  think  we  are  in  the  lead  we  teach 
the  heathen  a  great  number  of  new  drinks, 
for  which  they  probably  were  pining. 


Washington,  Sept.  19. — A  firm  of  New 
York  attorneys  is  pressing  the  claim  of 
Steinberger,  the  South  Pacific  adventurer, 
before  the  state  department  for  its  consider¬ 
ation  and  indorsement.  It  amounts  to 
$730,000.  This  noted  adventurer  is  now  a 
resident  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  is 
said  to  be  in  very  poor  circumstances.  This 
pioneer  in  the  South  Pt«ific  was  born  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  His  father  was  Count  Steinberger, 
a  descendant  of  a  ngted  Germau  family. 
He  went  to  the  Samoan  islands  during 
Grant's  administration.  He  did  not  go  out 
upon  his  cruise  of  adventure  without  some 
sort  of  indorsement  from  our  government. 
Hamilton  Fish  encouraged  him  and  gave 
him  r  semi-official  indorsement.  Steinber- 
ger  claims,  and  may  be  able  to  prove,  that 
the  state  departmen  t  officially  indorsed  him 
and  sent  him  out  as  a  secret  agent  of  this 
government,  to  gain  footing  for  us,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  in  the  South  Pacific.  Steinberger  was 
well  received  in  Samoa.  He  became  very 
soon  identified  with  the  Samoan  government, 
or  rather  a  government  which  be  helped 
the  Samoan  authorities  to  establish.  Stein¬ 
berger  would  have  got  along  all  right  if 
he  had  not  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
missionaries.  The  missionaries  sent  out 
by  the  various  Bible  societies  of  the 
world  have  built  up  powerful  rings  in  the 
Oriental  and  semi-civilized  countries  where 
they  are  sent.  The  missionary  business  has 
bscomo  one  of  the  most  profitable  pursuits. 
The  industrious  missionary  who  goes  out  to 
save  the  soul3  of  the  InSathen  has  splendid 
opportunities  for  getting  rich.  The  princi¬ 
pal  pgeuts  for  the  secret  distribution  of 
opium  in  China  are  the  missionaries.  Some 
of  them  have  made  large  sums  of  money  in 
this  trade.  Peter  Barker,  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  Washington,  and  who  lines  in  one  of 
the  finest  houses  on  Lafayette  square,  is  an 
old  missionary.  He  made  all  of  his  fortune 
skirmishing  among  the  heathen. 

Steinberger  underrated  the  power  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  Samoan  islands,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  working  with  them  worked  to 
overt In’ow  them.  They  found  him  a  very 
dangerous  man  and  resolved  to  break  him 
up  before  he  could  gain  strength  enough  to 
destroy  them.  The  missionaries  combined 
with  the  English  authorities  and  gave  the 
latter  to  understand  that  Steinberger  was  a 
dangerous  man ;  that  he  was  seeking  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Samoan  islands,  and  (hat  if  the  En¬ 
glish  did  not  act  promptly  they  would  loss 
a  chance  to  control  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  stations  in  the  South  Pacific.  Stein¬ 
berger  at  this  time  had  just  begun  to 
accumulate  some  property.  He  had  in¬ 
vested  what  capital  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  California  in  property  on  the  isl¬ 
and.  He  was  suddenly  arrested  one  day  by 


the  English  author^a  ancf  earned”  r,n 
board  one  of  their  ships  without  any  oppor- 

”cky„,°nV8a  d0l.lar  or  a 

stick  of  his  properly.  Ho  nos  carried  to 

Hetadtoro11,  1^,d6dthera  Penile, s. 

“p  t0  eo  to  work  as  a  day  labo-er  to 
eara  enough  money  to  take  core  of  himself 
rrrr  .pa®ae0  tome.  He  lamlej 
m  Pans  about  six  months  afterward  with¬ 
out  a  cent,  fl«  hunted  uo  a  few  friend, 
there  and  wns^SaWed  to  -borrow  pasjaS 
money  to  New  York.  P«&>a0o 

a®6*",*®  thero  since  the  close  of 
^Qn.fc.s  ndrainistraticn  in  1877.  He  first 
£  Cl“ini  Pre»utoJ  by  Mr 

Eyarts  when  he  was  secretory  of  state  un- 
.  T!aaCS'  .Ste>nber8er  claimed  that  he 
wa>  an  American  citizen  and  tRof 
robbed  end  cruelly  trSSd  by  ‘the  eLS 
,  authorit.es,  and  that  this  goveTnmenKSd 
lack  him  up  in  reclaiming  heavv  “ 

His  claim  bas  been  the  subject  of  somTSS'- 
respondence.  It  bas  been  held  ihit  SL 
Steinberger  lost  all  all  the  adrantge  of  beine 
on  American  citizen  when  he  accepted  oflto 
r™!di  ?orilg?  government,  Old  that  his 
1  remedy  is  against  the  Samoan  government 
instead  of  the  English  on  account  o?Tte 
failure  to  protect  him.  Steinberger  ingen 
iously  sets  up  that  he  was  really  in  the  ser- 
I  vice  of  this  government,  and  that  although 
I  he  accepted  nominal  service  under  the 
1  fcaf?°?a  government,  it  was  in  accordance 
I  with  his  instructions  and  for  the  purpose  of 
I  further  pushing  the  interests  of  this  coun- 


Budrililsm  X'ot  a  Creed  or  Murder. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  SuN-Sfr:  One  of  your 
correspondents  affirms  what  he  claims  to  be  “a 
very  important  fact,  namely,  that  the  course  of 
every  religion  which  the  world  has  ever  known 
has  been  blazed  with  blood.”  lie  errs.  Buddhism 
has  no  such  red  record  of  slaughter.  Fire  and 
sword  have  never  been  the  agents  for  spreading 
the  knowledge  of  “the  four  noble  truths"  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Gautama  Buddha.  Christ  knew 
very  well  what  He  was  about  and  had  a  clear 
view  of  the  future  when  He  declared  that  He 
came  upon  earth  "to  bring  not  peace,  but 
the  sword.’  Sakyamuni  taught  gentleness 
humanity,  love  lor  “  all  things  that  suffer  life.” 
U  1  he  trees  they  planted  have  each  borne  fruit 
according  to  its  kind;  hatred,  cruelty,  and  death 
I  that  of  the  cross:  toleration,  mercy,  and  brother¬ 
hood  that  of  "the  good  law."  There  is  sad 
degeneracy  in  the  practices  of  modern  Buddhism 
hut  in  the  teachings  of  the  Great  Master  your 
correspondent  will  find  that  which  he  asks  for. 
viz. :  “Something  containing  the  pure  moral 
elements  of  Christianity,  without  its  borrowed 
pagan  rites,”  and  "  its  past  history  of  crime”  has 
never  had  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  Buddhism. 

J.  H.  CONNELLY. 


i  CINCINNAi 


TEARS 
NOT  A 
FIGHT . 


Col.  Ray  Says  Chinese  Situa¬ 
tion  Is  Exaggerated. 


'No  Orders  To  Prepare  For 
Trouble  Received  at  Fort 
Thomas. 


Blames  Missionaries  For  Boy¬ 
cott  and  Says  Scouts  Are 
Cowards. 


Col.  P.  H.  Ray.  commanding  officer 
of  Ft.  Thomas.J&Jho  has  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  througlr  China,  in  speaking 
of  the  threatened  trouble  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  said  to  the  Times-Star  Tuesday 
morning:  “The  published  reports  of 
great  activity  in  the  army  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  trouble  in  tbe  Orient  are  great¬ 
ly  exaggerated.  I  see  where  four 
million  rounds  of  Krag-Jorgensen  am¬ 
munition  has  been  ordered  for  the  use 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  Philippines.  This 
order  is  not  out  of  the  ordinary,  as  the 
Philippine  scouts  are  armed  with  the 
Krag-Jorgensen  rifle.  This  rifle  is 
practically  obsolete,  although  soldiers 
in  this  country  are  armed  with  it.  A 
new  rifle  has  been  adopted  for  the 
army  and  I  received  a  telegram  just 
a  few  days  ago,  stating  that  it  would 
soon  be  issued.  So  you  can  see  that 
order  for  the  ammunition  is  just  for 
such  troops  as  the  scouts,  who  are 
armed  with  that  gun.  Why,  in  the 
event  of  trouble  in  China  four  million 
rounds  would  not  be  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  One  brigade  would  use  that 
amount  in  one  day's  fighting.  Here 
we  have  received  no  orders  for  change 
of  station,  neither  have  we  received 
any  that  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  we  would  be  needed  in  the  Orient. 
The  report  that  the  Philippine  scouts 
could  be  used  in  China  Is  not  regarded 
seriously  by  officers,  who  are  con¬ 
versant  with  the  character  of  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  islands.  The  scouts  are 
born  cowards  and  for  use  in  China 
would  not  be  worth  their  food.  Take 
them  away  from  home  and  they  fall 
victims  of  nostalgia,  and  could  not 
make  a  good  parade.  As  far  as  the 
boycott  in  China  is  concerned,  from 
personal  observation,  I  do  not  think 
that  this  country  can  remedy  it  bj>. 
force  of  arms.  If  you  will  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  you  will  find  that  ( 
the  missions  sustained  by  .the  people 
of  this  country  are  the  cause  of  the 
boycott.  The  Chinese  people  have  no 
national  spirit  whatever  and  are  very 
tolerant  of  other  people’s  belief.  But, 
as  one  Chinese  merchant  told  me  while 
I  was  in  that  country,  the  people  will 
not  always  stand  for  the  methods_of 
our  missionaries:  TBS'  Teachings  of 
'Confucius,  while  not  a  religion,  allow 


go  over  there  and  say  that  our  religion 
is  the  only  one,  it  naturally  causes 
resentment.  The  missionaries  are  al- 
ways  backed  by  a~5qnHfl-or_s61diers 
or  a  gunboat  and  in  a  great  many 
cases  where  a  missionary  is  robbed 
or  harmed  in  any  manner,  innocent 
■Chinese  are  made  to  pay  the  damages. 
The  missionaries  .live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land  and  are  very  arbitrary  and 
aggressive  in  their  efforts  to  spread 
their  hellef.  The  boycott  i3  retalia¬ 
tion  by  the  Chinese.  If  riots  are  the 
outcome  of  the  boycott,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  measures  will  be  taken  by 
this  Government  to  protect  lives  and  [ 
property.  We  here,  however,  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  orders  to  prepare  for  | 
trouble," 


on' 


great  tolerance,  and  when  our  people  1 


».Tho  Missionaries  Indulge  In  a  Little  De¬ 
nunciation  of  Their  Critics. 

^  Resident  communities  of  Europeans  and 
Americans  in  Asiatic  and  South  American 
.  countries  were  charged  with  the  grossest 
immorality  at  the  twelfth  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  foreign  missionary  secretaries, 
which  began  in  the  Bible  House  yesterday. 
John  W.  Wood  of  the  Episcopal  board  of 
missions,  speaking  for  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  last  year,  after  a  similar  denuncia¬ 
tion  had  been  made  by  a  member  of  the 
conference,  reported: 

SiThese  foreign  residents,  men  and  women, 
find  little  time  for  church;  business  and 
pleasure  taking  most  of  it,.  Anyway, 
there  is  little  to  attract.  They  will  not 
attend  the  missionary  services,  and  usually 
the  overburdened  missionary  has  no  time 
to  devote  to  them.  Something  must  be 
done  for  the  thousands  of  young  men  who 
are  goipg  out  to  these  foreign  communities 
to  interest  them  in  upholding  mission 
effort  and  to  put  around  them  those  strong, 
preventive,  moral  supports  so  absolutely 
necessary. ” 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  Wicher,  who  lived  in  Japan 
for  several  years  as  a  representative  of 
the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church,  said: 

“Moral  conditions  in  Oriental  cities, 
particularly  in  China  and  Japan,  are  al¬ 
most  unspeakable.  I  know  of  one  city,  I 
won’t  say  where,  in  which  1,500  Europeans 
and  Americans  lived.  Among  them  were 
400  young  men.  of  whom— and  1  investigated 
carefully— all  but  about  twenty  kept  native 
women  as  mistresses.  All  the  total  ab¬ 
stainers  in  that  400  could  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  both  hands. 

"All  this  has  an  irreparable  effect  on  our 
mission  work.  The  natives  argue  that 
if  Christianity  results  thus,  they  will  have 
none  of  it.  These  European  residents 
sitting  in  their  clubs  do  far  more  harm 
than  can  anything  else  to  the  missionary 
cause.  It  is  to  these  clubs  the  tourists 
resprt,  and  from  them  come  back  home  the 
derogatory  reports  we  hear  of  missionary 
efforts.  We  are  endeavoring  to  build  up  a 
Christian  work,  which  they,  countrymen 
of  ours  in  many  cases,  are  working  just  a3 
hard  to  tear  down.  We  must  stop  it." 

“Many  a  man  struts  about  our  streets 
here  at  home  with  a  pompous  sense  of  his 
own  high  character  who,  if  put  out  there, 
would  not  stand  the  moral  strain  more  than 
two  years,”  declared  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M. 
Bell  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  6poke  on  the 
same  subject. 

Other  speakers  mentioned  Tokio,  Yo- 
kahoma  and  Kobe  in  Japan,  and  Pekin 
in  China,  as  containing  especially  wicked 
men.  A  committee  is  to  investigate  the 
subject  still  further  and  to  report. 


AM  ERIC  MORALS. 


Defence  of  Sojourners  In  Oriental  Cities.  ! 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun—  Sir:  It  was  [ 
with  considerable  regret  that  I  read  in  your  I 
paper  a  report  headed  "Wicked  Americans  | 
Abroad,”  in  which  were  summed  up  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  twelfth  annual  conference  of  I 
foreign  missionary  secretaries  held  at  the  | 
Ui bio  House  last  Wednesday.  It  seems 
pity  that  people  representing  Jesus  Christ  | 
should  indulge  in  such  intemperate  language. 

"Resident  communities  of  Europeans  and 
Americans  in  Asiatic  and  South  American  I 
countries  were  charged  with  the  grossest  I 
immorality.  ”  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Wicher,  who  lived 
in  Japan  for  several  years  as  a  missionary, 
said  that  "moral  conditions  in  Oriental  cities, 
particularly  in  China  and  Japan,  are  almost 
unspeakable."  "Other  speakers  mentioned 
Tokio.  Yokohama  and  Kobe  in  Japan  and 
Pekin  in  China  as  containing  especially  wicked 
men."  Such  language  gives  the  Impression 
that  a  narrow  minded  and  Puritanical  stand¬ 
ard  has  been  set  up  and  theu  these  communi¬ 
ties  have  been  judged  by  it.  This  i6  confirmed 
when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wicher  says  of  the  400 
young  men,  Europeans  und  Americans,  living 
in  a  certain  Oriental  oity,  that,  "all  the  total 
abstainers  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
both  hands."  As  Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  "total 
abstainer,"  l  am  unable  to  see  just  what  moral 
advantage  those  counted  "on  the  fingers  of 
both  hands”  have  over  the  remaining  890. 

Having  lived  for  many  years  in  the  Fnr 
East.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  above 
mentioned  charges  against  Americans  there 
are  unjust.  Americans  in  the  United  States 
and  Americans  in  the  Far  East  are  exactly 
alike — no  more  wicked  in  the  one  place  than 
the  other,  no  less  moral  In  Asia  than  here.  I 
cannot  understand  why  any  of  the  speakers 
should  betake  themselves  to  far  off  Pekin  in 
order  to  find  "especially  wicked  men"  when 
there  are  a  plenty  within  a  few  blocks  of  them 
right  here  in  New  York.  In  fact,  it  may  well 
be  questioned  whether,  in  what  constitutes 
true  morality,  New  York  has  any  advantage 
over  the  cities  of  the  Far  Eust.  Certain  it.  is 
that  Americans  who  have  settled  there  for 
business  or  for  other  purposes  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  view  with  friendly  eyes  the  men 
who  make  such  severe  attacks  upon  their 
lives  and  conduct.  It.  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  "from  them  come  back  homo  the  deroga¬ 
tory  reports  we  hear  of  missionary  efforts." 

New  York,  Jan.  14.  W.  J. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Son— .Sir1  I  was 
amazed  at  the  allegations  of  debased  morals 
contained  in  your  article  "Wicked  Americans 
Abroad.”  Particularly  was  I  startled  by  the  , 
ehurge  that  American  men  living  in  Oriental 
cities  establish  illicit  alliances  with  native 
women. 

In  this  country  it  is  an  unheard  of  thing 
for  young  men  or  their  elders  to. maintain 
improper  relations  with  women.  The  "mis¬ 
tress"  is  a  woman  whose  evil  influence  has 
never  been  known  here.  This  form  of  vice 
is  one  entirely  foreign  to  the  natures  of  our 
pure,  high-minded,  men.  If  those  Americans 
who  live  abroad  do  lower  themselves  to  such 
immorality,  it  is  because  of  the- evil  examples 
of  men  of  other  nations,  the  severance  of 
home  ties  nnd  the  debilitating  moral  atmos¬ 
phere  of  heuthen  countries.  If  our  young 
men  stayed  at  home,  surrounded  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  atmosphere  of  our  civilization,  they 
would  have  no  desire  or  inclination  for  suca 
debauchery  as  the  missionaries  describe. 

Brooklyn,  Jan.  14.  An  American  Woman 


VE  COSTA  ON  AMERICA'S  FUTURE. 


n-«>  the  Anelo-Saion  Type  Will  Disappear 
8oy  -Attacks  Public  Schools. 


_OT_. . 30  Mnroh  12.-Dr.  Benjamin  De  Costa. 
f.C^Ler  rector  of  the  Epiecopal  Churoh  of 
th  tihTthe  Evangelist.  New  York  oity.  who 
wt-  aBoman  Catholio  last  fall,  leotured 
££Xbt  to  a  crowded  house  in  Powers  Thea- 
I  *  on* '“America.  Historic.  Soolal  and  Relig- 
,  »  j)r  De  Costa  in  speaking  of  the  relation 

America  to  the  churoh  o[  Rome  acid: 

'•irhls  notion  le  eoine  to  send  to  the  Philip- 
,  „  an  army  of  missionaries  under  an  ag- 
nostic  Episcopalian,  to  close  the  Catholic 
ohurohee  a'ld  oonOBCat«  their  property.  They 
sendinB  the  Bible  to  the  natives,  those  who 

.  a  i.  ec  lone  os  we  have  and  have  more 
h  m  it  than  the  majority  of  those  going  to 
fdoh  ft  Lit  them  mind  their  own  busmess 

an^rwe  r»ntei;6a0r,SS.0rftm."n,SeoSw,ii  be- 

»@Esin8S?,,»a,ua5saiMiac 

mSlinity  and  religion  of  the  people 
here  Italy  has  a  solid  claim  on  Amerloa.  and 
In  the  future  Italy  will  be  looked  baok  on  with 
in  irtneration  The  future  man  wl.l  not  be 
gHho  aSSiS-Bmou'  type.  There  la  another 
peopfe  comlns  and  behind  them  will  be  the 

C“ohicieo’ hasl''a  Brest  task  before  it.  for  the 
common  school  is  blocking  the  Catholic 
rXafcn  and  Catholics  are  not  allowed  to  ho  d 
hUh  public  positions.  The  Catholics  should 
h'®  hn  taxed  to  support  systems  that  they  don  t 
wan.  A  olti  “en  of  the  United  States  I  pro- 
5“  In  the  future  America  this  ostracism 

“STbe°c“hollc  Church  is  a  power  in  the 
anrth  as  a  great  moral  force.  When  the  land  Is 
dominated  by  reverence  for  the  Virgin,  moral¬ 
ity  will  prevail.  The  reformation  has  played 
its  came  and  lost.  America  will  soon  be  the 
land  of  tbe  Holy  Cross.’ _ 


A  LETTER  TO  DR.  VAN  DYKE. 


Tbe  Failure  or  Cbrlsf.lnu  Missions  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hlagden. 

Rev.  and  J  ear  Sir  and  Brother  in  Christ: 

The  enclosed  clipping  giving  an  account  of 
your  Sermon  on  Foreign  Missions,  wherein  you 
are  reported  to  speak  of  their  "  Failure,”  sug¬ 
gests  the  following: 

Foreign  Missions  have  not  been  altogether  a 
failure  by  any  means. 

But,  in  comparison  to  what  they  mighthava  ac¬ 
complished.  they  have  indeed  been,  and  still  are. 
an  emphatic  aud  most  deplorable  failure!  And 
the  secret  and  simple  reason  of  such  self-evident 
and  lamentable  failure  Is  the  fact  of  unbelief  in 
“  the  Word  of  God  ”  (Rev.,  xix.,  13),  from  Genesis 
to  Revelation. 

The  Missionaries  nowadays,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  do  not  Believe  in  God’s  Word  as  literally 
True.  Inspired,  and  Infallible,  from  lid  to  lid  of 
The  Holy  Bible.  They  were  not  “raised  that 
way.”  nor  have  they  been  taught  thus  to  believe 
in,  reverence,  fear,  love,  obey,  and  exalt  God’s 
Eternal  Word. 

The  majority  of  Missionaries  to-day,  with  few 
exceptions,  go  to  teach  the  Heathen  morality, 
expediency,  hnmanitarianism,  and  civilization, 
with  just  a  little  of  the  old  Gospel  thrown  in  by 
way  of  an  apology  for  their  being  sent  out  as 
Missionaries. 

But  seldom  are  Missionaries  found  to-day  who, 
in  the  first  place,  are  am  missioned  by  the  Col¬ 
leges  and  Churches  and  Boards  sending  them  to 
preach  the  one  and  only, 'and  old-time  Gospel  of 
Jesus  crucified,  to  save  from  Death  and  Hell,  and 
the  lake  of  fire,  and  eternal  burnings,  where-  the 
smoke  of  their  torment  asccndeth  up  forever  and 
ever,  and  from  everlasting  punishment  in  Eternal 
Doom,  and  the  bottomless  pit,  and  Perdition.  In 
fact,  they  preach  and  teach  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  excepting  these  Words  and  Wnrnings  of 
Almighty  God,  with  but  very  few  exceptions. 
Why.  most  of  the  people  going  out  nowadays  to 
servo  as  Missionaries  from  the  Protestant 
Church  look  forward  to  it  as  to  a  kind  of  a 
“Pic-nic’M 

Just  as  ono  of  the  Missionaries  in  China  re¬ 
cently  himself  testified,  in  reporting  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  recent  massacre  there  by  the  “Veg¬ 
etarians,”  he  wrote  that  the  day  preceding  the 
massacre  they  were  all  very  happy  preparing 


, ,,  ,, l‘K'se  Afissfonafic^^ajm  believed  in  of 
that  God  slnsplred.Infallible,  and  Eternal  Won.  ; 
tells  us  of,  and  warns  us  about,  the  Devil  as  a 
Satanic  i  erson  and  Spirit,  and  as  “the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air”  and  the  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness,  and  all  the  other  fearful  and  indescribably 
awful  things  in  the  entire  Bible.  I  repeat  that, 
if  they  really  believed  In  all  those  terrible  Words 
and  \\  arnings  as  literally  true,  then  they  would 
have  boon  so  impressed  with  their  tremendous 
mission  and  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  super¬ 
natural  and  diabolical  on  the  ono  hand,  and  also  [ 
supernatural  and  Divine  on  the  other  hand,  that,  ! 
Instead  of  getting  ready  for  a  “PicNic.”  they 
would  instead  have  all  been  down  upon  their 
knees  praying  and  making  preparation  for  holding 
Pentecostal  prayer  meetings  or  other  religious, 
and  supernatural,  and  divine  means  of  grace  for 
warding  off  ovil,  Satan,  and  the  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness,  and  for  bringing  in  The  Holy  Ghost  in  tire 
and  power,  in  the  Person  of  some  Great  Angel 
from  Heaven,  or  In  The  Person  of  The  Lord  of 
Hosts  Himself!  Amen. 

And  I  confidently  believe  that  if  those  Mis¬ 
sionaries  had  thus  been  engaged  in  closeted 
Prayer  and  In  making  preparations  for  Prayer- 
jvieotings  or  Revival-Meetings,  Instead  of  getting 
ready  for  a  little  “  Pic  Nic,”  the  Massacre  would 
nave  been  Providentially  averted,  and  those 
Poor  Meur  Missionaries  would  be  living  to-day. 

Untji  the  Missionaries  awaken  to  such  verita- 
ble  fruth  aud  belief  in  “The  Word  of  God.”  and 
until  they  are  converted  to  preaoh  both  the  let¬ 
ter  anq  Spirit  of  The  Holy  Bible  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation  as  literally  true.  why.  of  course. 
Missions  will  be  a  failure,  and  become,  more  and 
more,  lamentably  and  disgustingly  so  as  well! 

If  "'ant  to  see  Missions  a  success,  both 
at  Horn e  and  Abroad,  then  we  must  over-haul  all 
our  Seminaries  and  cast  out  of  every  one  of 
them,  alj  text  books  which  forced  Unbelief,  the 
great  sin  nf  Bins,  and  dismiss  all  covert  heretics 
and  Unbeiieving  Professors.  And  turn  all  Semi¬ 
naries  iut0  veritable  “  Schools  of  The  Prophets.” 
where  they  will  be  taught  to  believe  in,  rever- 
iWnCe*  ,ov,e’  obey,  and  exalt  “The  Word  of  God” 
VRevelatlobs,  xix.  13)  as  literally  and  absolutely 
«4  .  Eternally  true,  from  very  lid  to  lid  of  the 
'Hhole  Holy,  Bible.  Amen. 

I-And  they  must  be  taught  to  shun,  and  dread. 

"‘J  flee  froiin  the  so-called  “  Higher  Criticism,” 

'  Liberal  Teachings,”  and  “  Brood  Views.” 
jlftywjmid  indeed  from  Satan  himself :  be¬ 
cause  all  of  these,  are  the  Devil’s  instruments, 
for  deceiving  and  misleading,  seducing,  and 
damning  unstable  souls! 

Remembering  that  It  is  an  impossibility,  to 
take  a  deadly  poison,  even  by  way  of  experi¬ 
ment.  and  at  the  same  time  escape  its  destruc¬ 
tive  work ! 

.  It  is  nn  impossibility  to  read  Unbelieving  works 
of  any  kind,  or  from  any  so-galled  great  divine, 
and  yet  escape-  defilement;  and  the  chances  are 
nine  in  ten,  that  by  such  reading.  Satan  who  t9  a 
veritable  person  and  spirit,  will  filch  from  the 
reader  his  virgin  faith  and  lead  him  on  to  fatal 
Unbelief  and  to  the  damuation  of  his  immortal 
soul ! 


“  OUR  BUSINESS  ”  IN  CHINA. 


If  in  the  years  past  there  had  been  less  of  this 
I  heretical  and  new-fangled  teaching  of  the  eo- 
i\  called  “Higher  Criticism.”  and  “Broad”  and 
“Liberal”  views,  and  all  such  Satanic  and  de- 
S  ceiving  humbuggery;  and  if  instead  there  had 
.j  been  more  faithful  teaching  of  both  the  letter 
‘  and  Spirit  of  “The  Word  of  God;”  and  more 
|  closeted  prayer  lor  The  Comforter,  The  Holy 
|  Ghost,  The  Great  Teacher,  so  that  they  might 
have  supernatural  and  Divine  instruction,  then 
lyou  would  not  be  obliged  to  mournfully  and 
P truthfully  state  that  "Missions  are  a  failure;” 

I  but.  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  appear  to 
all  the  Christian  world  to  bo  a  grand  and  God- 
givon  success.  May  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

L  Almighty  help  you  powerfully,  supernaturally, 

II  miraculously,  and  divinely  to  make  Missions 
j  such  a  blessed  and  glorious  success:  and  most 
i  abundantly  bless  you  in  the  act  for  His  Great 
I  and  Dear  Name’s  Sake,  Amen. 

I  am  yours  faithfully  in  the  Faith  and  Love  of 
|  our  Beloved.  Suvllman  Blagden. 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke, 

130  Bowdoin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Not  many  American  citizens,  we  sup 
pose,  can  have  read  without  some  dis¬ 
quiet  that  the  garrison  of  Manila  was 
to  be  reinforced  by  another  regiment, 
not  because  the  additional  regiment 
was  needed  in  the  Philippines,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  might  be  needed  in  China. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  blame  the 
State  Department  or  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  for  making  such  a  disposition. 

We  have  a  legation  in  Peking,  though 
this  is  now  fortified  and  supposed  to 
be  defensible  against  any  casual  at¬ 
tacks  of  a  Chinese  mob  from  which  the 
Chinese  Government  may  prove  to  be 
unable  or  unwilling  to  defend  it.  But 
we  have  also  Consular  representatives 
at  various  Chinese  ports.  We  have 
missionaries  at  various  points  Inland. 

It  is  absolutely  Incumbent  upon  us  to 
protect  them  against  any  danger  that 
may  fairly  be  apprehended  from  local 
uprisings,  whether  these  be  directed 
against  foreigners  in  general,  or  against 
Americans  in  particular. 

It  seems  that  such  danger  is  reason¬ 
ably  to  be  apprehended.  We  are  In  a 
peculiar  position  with  respect  to  China. 
By  the  action  of  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment  of  our  Government,  initiated  by 
John  Hay,  we  are  her  best  friend.  By 
the  action  of  the  Legislative  Depart¬ 
ment,  as  It  has  been  enforced  and  in¬ 
terpreted,  we  are  her  worst  enemy. 
Every  Chinese  traveler  returning  from 
these  shores  has  a  tale  of  insult  and 
outrage  to  tell.  Apparently  every  such 
Chinaman  has  told  it,  and  it  has  had 
its  effect.  As  an  old  English  writer 
puts  it,  “Damage  is  more  easily  borne  |, 
by  generous  minds  than  disgrace.” 
And  disgrace  is  what  we  have  been  in-  I 
fllcting,  under  color  of  our  exclusion 
laws,  upon,  a  class  of  Chinamen  par-  | 
tlcularly  sensitive  to  disrespect.  This 
class  Is  the  class  to  which  the  Chinese  | 
Viceroys  belong.  Is  It  any  wonder 
that  those  Viceroys,  even  if  they  did 
not  Instigate  the  anti-American  boy¬ 
cott,  which  came  from  classes  lower 
down  in  the  social  scale,  did  not  take 
any  pains  to  check  that  boycott?  A 
remarkable  interview  reported  In  yes¬ 
terday's  Sun  with  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  shows 
that  we  are  reaping  in  Cliina  precisely 
the  crop  we  have  taken  pains  to  sow. 
The  friendliness  of  the  American  Stance 
Department,  the  “  justice  and  kindiy^ss 
of  the  American  troops  in  China,/ are 
alike  forgotten  in  the  presence  the 
injustice  and  unkindness  of  Otar  legis¬ 
lation  and  in  its  enforcement.” 


Washington  that  "  the  Administration 
has  not  thought  of  seeki/ig  to  compel 
the  Chinese  to  trade  wlf»  Americans  ” 
is  gratifying.  Such  a  compulsion 
would  be  as  much  opposed  to  American 


9  and  getting  ready  for  a  little  “Pic  Nic"  on  the 
I  following  day! 


e 


_  _ 

tradition  as  it  would  be  Tn  harmony 

I  with  British  tradition,  with  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  an  empire  which  “must  make 
|  and  sell,  or  starve.”  It  is  to  be  hoped 
0  that  our  Government  has  made  ar- 
I  rangements  which  will  secure  a  refuge 
j  on  American  ships  of  war,  in  case  of 
ij  trouble*  for  all  imperiled  American  of- 
S  ficials  and  traders, 
s  How  about  the  missionaries?  Some 
3  of  them  may  have  made  themselves 
I  welcome  by  applying  the  precepts  of 
jj  their  Gospel  in  their  own  lives.  Many, 
|  we  have  reason  to  believe,  have  made 
|  themselves  unwelcome  and  have  par- 
1  ticularly  incurred  the  intelligible  dis- 
|  like  with  which  Chinese  regard  their 
|  country.  Our  ships  of  war  should 
I  equally  afford  an  asylum  for  these.  As 
j  for  continuing  their  work,  that  is  an¬ 
other  question.  Possibly  the  Script¬ 
ural  precept  to  "  go  forth  ”  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  j.o  every 


Those 


creature,  has  been  too  literally  con¬ 
strued.  There  are  120,000  Chinese  in 
the  United  States.  If  the  missionary 
labors  of  the  churches  could  make  real 
converts,  not  “  rice  converts,”  of  one- 
tenth  of  these,  they,  in  their  turn, 
would  ue  far  more  effective  missiona¬ 
ries  in  their  own  land  than  any  evan¬ 
gelists  of  a  suspected  race  and  a  de¬ 
tested  nationality.  Upon-  the  whole, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  public  j 
proclamation  that  the  Administration  | 
has  not  thought  of  seeking  to  compel  j 
the  Chinese  to  receive  and  maintain  | 
American  missionaries  would  be 
gratifying  as  the  announcement  thatl 
it  has  not  thought  of  seeking  to  com-j 
pel  the  Chinese  to  trade  with  Ameri-J 
cans. 


~ — 
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REV.  MR.  SIMPSON'S  INTEMPERANCE. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson  stirred  the  hearts 
and  turned  inside  out  the  pockets  of  his 
hearers  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  Sunday.  His 
particular  object  was  to  raise  money  for 
the  support  of  missionaries  to  save  the 
souls  of  the  savage  natives  of  the  Orient 
and  of  Africa.  The  great  peril  of  the 
latter  he  ascribed  to  the  terrible  Increase 
in  the  consumption  of  liquor,  which  he 
declared  had  been  in  the  last  live  years 
225  per  cent.  This  is  a  sad  showing,  and 
if  the  connection  between  the  drinking  of 
liquor  and  perdition  be  as  close  as  the 
reverend  missionary,  or  mission  promo¬ 
ter,  seems  to  think  it  is,  his  appeal  was 
justified.  It  may  well  be  said  of  these 
unfortunate  creatures,  in  the  language  of 
Verges.  “  It  were  pity  but  they  should 
suffer  salvation  body  and  soul.” 

But,  according  to  the  preacher's  state¬ 
ment  in  the  same  exhortation,  the  piti¬ 
able  condition  of  the  Africans  is  as  noth¬ 
ing  to  that  of  our  own  people.  For  in 
the  United  States  Mr.  Simpson  says  that 
the  consumption  of  liquor  has  Increased 
1.700  per  cent,  in  seventeen  years,  or  at 
the  rate  of  100  per  cent,  each  year, 
stead  of  45  per  cent.,  as  in  Africa.  We 
have  no  means  at  hand  to  test  the  accu- 
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«.«jnber  of  drinks  that 
-'’provide,  Av  will  find  that  it 
"  -bout  one  drink  every  wak- 
-  JUr  for  eve,’y  maiLWoman;  and  child 
i  In  the  United  States, Tor  sbTdrinks  every* 
waking  hour  for  each  voter.  He  will 
hardly  claim  that  all  the  voters  take  ajL 
drink  every  ten  minutes,  or  that  those® 
who  do  drink  can  possibly  pour  enough  jk 
down  their  throats,  however  copious  and 
steady  the  stream,  to  make  this  average  f 
for  the  country. 

As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  the  eonsump- 
|  tion  of  all  kinds  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  the 
United  States  increased  in  the  seventeen 
years  from  1881  to  1S97  inclusive  from 
539,000,000  gallons  to  only  1.181,000,000 
gallons,  or  less  than  120  per  cent.  It  is 
an  interesting  and,  we  should  say,  an  en¬ 
couraging  fact.,  that  this  Increase  was  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  malt  liquors.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  all  forms  of 
distilled  spirits,  domestic  and  imported, 
was  less  than  4  per  cent.,  and  as  the 
pdpulation  Increased  In  that  time  fully 
56  per  cent.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  spirits  underwent 
a  marked  decline. 

This  fact  may  have  no  significance  to 
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the  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson,  and  yet  he  ought 
to  see  that  if  the  state  of  things  in  his 
own  land  is  as  horrible  as  he  says  it  is,  it 
is  poor  economy  to  be  giving  him  money 
to  save  souls  in  Africa  when  the  entire 
population  of  America  Is  being  swept  to¬ 
ward  eternal  ruin  by  a  flood  of  alcoholic 
liquor.  His  own  figures  impale  him  on 
the  horns  of  an  unpleasant  dilemma.  If 
they  were  correct,  he  should  be  working 
in  the  home  field.  If  they  are  false — as 
they  unquestionably  are— their  author 
does  not  seem  the  most  trustworthy 
agent  for  the  careful  distribution  of  funds 
for  missionary  work. 


The  Recurrent  Simpson. 

New  York  is  again  asked  to  contribute 
to  the  enlightenment  of  the  heathen. 
Under  the  urging  of  tile  Rev.  Dr.  Simp¬ 
son  It  lias  turned  in  pledges  of  more 
than  $60,000,  whiel\  will  he  added  to  the 
$100,000  or  so  collected  at  Old  Orchard, 
Me.,  and  lie  is  going  to  try  to  increase 
the  total  to  $200,000.  Last  year  he  gath¬ 
ered  $186,000.  These  are  large  sums  to 
intrust  to  a  man  who  makes  no  account¬ 
ing.  It  would  not  he  called  good  busi¬ 
ness,  even  if  the  man  were  Mr.  Morgan, 
or  Mr.  Carnegie.  The  man  who  gives  up 
his  watch,  and  the  woman  who  strips  off 
her  rings  and  bracelets  have  a  right  to 
know  exactly  where  the  cash  equivalent 
of  those  possessions  will  go.  The  money 
is  raised  by  throwing  the  audience  into 
hysterics,  and  In  the  Sunday  meeting 
many  of  the  people  were  blubbering  like 
children^— they  didn't  know  for  what,  but 
it  Was  merely  an  expression  of  the  ex¬ 
citement  induced  by  Dr.  Simpson’s  elo¬ 
quence,  or  extravagance. 

For  he  said,  among  other  things,  that 
our  liquor  glasses  would  make  a  pile  ns 
high  as  the  moon,  if  they  were  piled; 
that  liquor  enough  was  served  to  make 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  world 
a  brute— Which  precious  few  of  them  are, 
as  the  doctor  knows;  that  $75,000,000  had 
been  spent  in  trying  to  reach  the  North 
Pole,  which  was  more  than  the  Christian 
world  had  given  to  missions  in  a  cen¬ 
tury— both  of  which  statements  are 
doubted;  that  a  good  many  men  In  our 
colleges  are  being  educated  for  the  devil’s 
work.  It  Is  natural  that  the-dbctor  should 
feel  some  hostility  to  the  colleges,  for 
few  men  with  a  university  education 
could  be  so  affected  by  his  eloquence  as 
I  .■ta-gw-e  their  last  dimes  at  his  behest. 

W\  But  the  estimates  of  the  doctor  are  not 
incorrect  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
public  attitude  toward  foreign  missions. 
We  are  broadening.  We  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  others  have  moral 
rights  as  well  as  ourselves.  Our  experi¬ 
ences  abroad  have  proved  to  us  that  a 
faithful  disciple  of  a  good  religion,  no 
matter  by  what  name  we  call  it,  is  as 
worthy  of  our  trust  and  friendship  as  are 
most  of  tlie  neighbors  whom  we  elbow 
at  the  church  door.  We  have  seen,  with¬ 
in  a  few  years,  shocking-  ^rofftery,  un¬ 
just  usage,  deplorable, j:apa^lb'  .  in  the 
treatment  of  people'  hr,  tiicN ’process  of 
forcing  upon  them  t!(e  do  atrip  es  of  our 
missionaries.  Wlfeii  money  given  for 
education  we  sea  tangHHe  results.  Money 
that  is  given  for  mlsfdpnsmught  to  be 
used  In  reforming  the  slums.  The  great- 
-  "  teed  of  missionaries  Is  here. 


IS  IT  TRUE? 

liy  T.  s.  Childs. 

NOT  long  ago  an  English  Church  Con-  I 
gress  was  held  in  Liverpool,  of 
which  a  correspondent  of  “The  Living  I 
Church,”  the  organ  of  the  high  church  f 
ritualists  in  this  country,  wrote  as  follows: 

“One  speaker,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Moora  | 
(who  seems  to  have  been  a  missionary  in 
Japan)  asked:  'What  will  be  the  future 
form  of  Christianity  there?'  Putting  aside  | 
the  Roman  and  Greek  bodies,  he  says  of 
the  Protestant  churches,  chiefly  Presby¬ 
terian,  Methodist  and  Congregational: 
'They  freely  graft  Buddhism  or  Shinto  I 
upon  the  (Christian)  faiths.  He  who 
joins  them  commits  himself  to  very  little, 
and  may  think  of  the  Trinity  or  believe  I 
of  the  Incarnation  as  he  will.’  This,  Mr. 
Moore  thinks,  accounts  for  their  apparent  I 
success,  though  he  adds:  !A  most  serious 
leakage,  estimated  actually  at  sixty-two 
per  cent.,  has  already  taken  place  among 
the  Protestant  sects.’  ” 

This  is  a  very  serious  charge.  It  is  far 
out  of  harmony  with  what  we  hear  of  the 
living  and  the  dying  of  the  many  converts  | 
of  these  "sects.”  Cannot  The  Observer, 
with  its  editor  and  co-editor  fresh  from  I 
the  field,  throw  upon  the  question  some 
I  light  that  will  be  welcome  to  Christians 
of  every  name?  For  to  no  Christian  could  | 
it  be  otherwise  than  deplorable  that  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  any  society  can  be  teaching  I 
their  converts  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  as  they 
like.  Frankly,  we  do  not  believe  it,  but 
we  should  like  to  know  the  facts — if  there  | 
are  any  facts — upon  which  such  an  asser¬ 
tion  is  based. 

We  are  aware  that  one  of  the  ablest  Con-  I 
gregational  universities  has  intimated  I 
that  their  Board  is  sending  out  to  the  for¬ 
eign  field  men  who  are  not  evangelical,  I 
but  that  they  are  "grafting  Buddhism  or  [ 
Shintoism”  upon  the  gospel  of  Christ  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  the  heathen  is  a  I 
very  grave  accusation.  Certainly  it  can-  I 
not  be  true  of  the  missionaries  of  the  I 
great  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  I 
Churches,  and  these  are  included  in  the  I 
charges.  But  we  should  be  glad  of  the  | 
judgment  of  the  readers  of  The  Observer. 
Washington. 


American  Missionaries  in  Hawaii. 

The  recent  charges  made  against  mis- 
I  sionaries  and  their  sons  who  reside  in  the 
I  Sandwich  Islands,  by  sundry  supporters  of 
I  Mr.  Cleveland’s  Hawaiian  policy,  have 
I  called  out  a  reply  in  the  CongregationalUt 
I  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Gulick,  now  of 
I  Rosernont,  Pa.,  who  has  lived  many  years  in 
|  the  archipelago. 

The  first  missionary,  he  says,  landed  on 
I  the  islands  in  1820,  and  at  that  time  the  na- 
I  tives  were  diminishing  so  rapidly  that,  save 
|  for  missionary  influences,  there  would  uot 
|  be  a  pure  Hawaiian  living  to-day.  The  peo¬ 
ple  there  were  practically  serfs  of  the  chiefs 
I  and  the  sovereign,  and  American  missionary 
I  influence,  so  far  as  it  was  exerted  politically, 
was  exerted  for  liberty,  until  it  had  *•  en¬ 
dowed  them  in  fee  simple  with  the  taro 
patches,  gardens,  and  house  lots  around 
their  humble  thatched  homes.”  None  of 
them  knew  how  to  read  and  write,  while  now 
“a  larger  percent,  have  a  common  school 
education  than  the  native-born  population 
I  of  any  State  in  New  England.” 

Yet  the  missionary  element  remained 
I  loyal  as  long  as  possible  to  the  established 
monarchical  system,  however  repugnant  to 
its  American  ideas.  That  system,  says  Mr. 
Gulick,  would  be  in  existence  to-day  but 
for  the  conduct  of  the  last  two  sovereigns. 
Mr.  Shearman  has  spoken  of  "the  result  of 
between  50  and  60  years  of  unbroken  mis- 
I  sionary  government;”  but  Mr.  Gulick  asks 
whether  that  government  was  iD  control 
when  KalakAUA  “  tried  to  reestablish  the 
ancient  Kahuna  witchcraft,  and  proclaimed 
|  himself  head  Kahuna  of  the  land.” 

“  Was  It  in  existence  when  his  sister,  Liliuokalani, 
I  after  the  opium  license  through  public  Indignation,  had 
been  abolished,  got  it  reestablished-  through  wholesale 
bribery  In  the  Legislature;  when,  against  the  earnest 
I  protest  and  petition  of  the  Chamber  or  Commerce,  the 
I  churches,  the  Christian  women,  and  nearly  all  classes 
|  of  her  subjects,  she  Joined  the  lottery  ring  and  again 
forced  through  the  Legislature  by  bribery  the  licensing 
I  of  the  infomousLouIslana  Lottery,  whose  offered  bribe 
j  of  half  a  million  a  year  she  was  eager  to  obtain  ?  Was 
It  in  existence  when  she  made  the  futile  attempt  to 
|  destroy  the  Constitution  which  was  the  basis  of  her 
1  throne  and  authority,  which  she  hod  taken  her  sol- 
I  emn  oath  to  maintain  and  obey,  when  she  was  ele- 
]  vated  to  the  throne  ? 

“  I  should  like  to  ask  what  Mr.  Shearman  and  his 
|  friends  would  have  done  had  they  been  at  the  islands 
I  when  this  bold  and  reckless  woman  tried  to  destroy 
I  all  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  lead  them  into 
I  courses  which  would  rapidly  have  put  an  end  to  their 
|  very  existence  ?” 

But,  accepting  the  political  condition  of 
Hawaii  os&  result  of  missionary  and  other 
American  influence,  Mr.  Gulick  says  that 
this  influence  has  saved  the  natives  from 
despotism  and  from  practical  extinction. 
Quoting  Mr.  Shearman’s  statement  that 
"no  man  can  vote  unless  he  has  property 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  possession 
of  85,000  in  Brooklyn,”  he  says  that,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  no  property  qualifica¬ 
tion  whatever  for  voting  for  the  lower 
House,  and  that  while  an  income  of  $600  is 
necessary  in  order  to  vote  for  the  upper 
House,  yet  prior  to  the  revolution  of  1887 
there  was  no  voting  for  it  even  by  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  all  the  members  being 
appointed  by  the  sovereign. 

Wages  for  unskilled  labor  have  greatly 
increased  since  sugar  raising  began;  the- 
land  is  dotted  with  churches  and  school- 
houses;  the  Government  "gives  a  larger 
proportion  of  its  revenue  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  than  any  other  Government  in  the 
world;”  the  natives  are  “  far  in  advance  of 
any  other  Polynesian  race  in  Christian 
civilization.”  But  how  can  such  results  off¬ 
set  the  offence  of  resisting  Mr.  Cleveland’s 
machinations  to  overthrow  a  republic,  and 
set  up  in  its  place  a  barbarous  throne  ? 


AJf  IN V JUNO  HOME  MISSION, 

UTOiJG^raNORANCE  AND  DEPRAVITY^ 

O*  AN  ULSTER  COUNTY  COMMUNITY. 

Far  back  in  the  mountains  of  Ulster 
County,  in  this  State,  near  the  headwaters  of 
the  Neverslnk  Khrer,  lies  a  little  settlement 
called  Sholum,  whtoh  Is  supposed  to  have  been 
settled  by  a  colony  of  people  from  Poland  In 
the  early  days  of  the  present  century.  To  tho 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster  County 
this  community  Is  but  little  known,  as  few  peo¬ 
ple  hare  ever  penetrated  the  mountain  fast¬ 
nesses  where  the  settlement  lies. 

This  little  hamlet  presents  one  of  the  most 
prolific  Helds  for  missionary  labors  In  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Inhabitants  of  Bholum,  straDge  as  It 
may  seem,  have  last  mo8t  of  tho  oharaetorlstiet 

of  tho  Slavonic  race,  as  well  as  any  know.edge 
of. the  Christian  or  Hebraio  faith  that  mav  have 

Lod  except  to  use  Urn  name  In  terms  of  pro* 
£?£ltyLa»Mn0tlll.nK  deMln8  to  link  them  to*\ho 
great  world  outside  of  the  mountain  glen  where 

srcisssrif  ■*“ 

„  Jrii  1m,,r.t|o*e  r‘te  IS  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
ita,e0  !'T?  rolgns  unbounded  among  them  la 
US'S06*  debased  form.  Some  few  months  aim 
William  brnlth  of  Kingston,  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  or  tne  Ulster  County  Sunday  School  As¬ 
sociation,  penetrated  the  wilds  or  the  Never- 
sink  region  and  sought  out  this  benighted 
6pot  with  the  Intention  of  bringing  Its  inhab¬ 
itants  to  some  sense  of  what  is  required  of  in- 
habitants  of  tho  United  States.  He  found 
them  living  in  tumble-down  shanties,  utterly 
ignorant,  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  In  the  set¬ 
tlement  being  able  to  read,  and  totally  without 
regard  for  anything  exoept  their  own  gratiiiea- 

I  ^'hey  recognized  no  law  but  that  of  the  rnlo  of 
the  strongest.  The  community,  Instead  of  be- 
I  composed  of  a  number  of  different  families, 

|  was  one  immense  family. 

i  While  talkiug  with  an  old  man  who  was  eu- 
I  gaged  In  shaving  hoops,  at  which  Industry  most 
of  the  community  make  their  living,  Mr  Smith 
was  the  unwilling  witness  of  an  aflrav  between 
two  herculean  Sholumltea,  who  used  a  oooper'e 
adze  and  a  drawknlfe  lor  weapons.  Happily  the 
light,  which  at  first  promised  to  be  disastrous  to 
one  or  the  other,  ended  without  bloodshed. 

I  Such  affrays,  Mr.  Smith  was  informed,  were  of 
every-day  occurrence,  and  often  did  not  end  in 

so  bloodless  a  manner.  All  disputes  are  settled 
b7  a  light  between  the  disputing  parties,  wheth- 
I  er  men  or  women:  and  when  there  Is  plenty  of 
1  liquor  in  the  settlement  the  trouble  generally 
ends  in  a  free  fight  and  often  times  In  a  bloody 
I  riot,  which  undoubtly  has  ended  In  many  cases 
I  In  murder  that  has  never  been  brought  to  tne 
notice  of  the  authorities. 

|  The  In  habitants  of  Sholum  seldom  leave  their 
mountain  fastnesses;  when  they  do  it  Is  only  to 
I  go  to  Ellenvllle  or  some  other  port  on  the  Del¬ 
aware  and  Hudson  Canal  to  sell  their  hoops 
or  the  baskets  they  have  woven  from  the  splints 
of  the  mountain  ash,  which  grows  plentifully 
I  In  that  neighborhood. 

After  selling  the  products  of  their  Indus¬ 
try  they  drlnlt  whisky  and  go  on  a  roar- 
I  ing  spree.  Occasionally  a  circus  which  may 
I  happen  to  visit  Ellenvllle  draws  them  out  of 
[  the  woods,  and  at  such  tlmos  they  present  a 
I  grotesque  appoaranoe.  Dressed  in  their  boll- 
I  day  attire  of  every  color  of  the  xalxtbnw,  u.ey 
|  form  good  pictures,  dirt  included,  of  Greek 
L  brigands. 

f  The  faot  that  these  people  pay  no  attention  to 
the  rights  of  property,  but  are  born  tnieves,  Is  a 
souree  of  constant  trouble  to  tholr  more  oivll- 
I  lzed  neighbors,  who  Inhabit  and  work  the  rich 
f  farms  on  the  alluvial  bottom  lands  along  the 
Handout  and  Noveralnir.  Sheep,  cattle,  and 
poultry  disappear  from  the  fields  aud  farm¬ 
yards,  and  tho  standlug  grain, corn  In  the  shock, 
and  the  fruit  in  the  orchards  all  have  to  pay 
tribute  to  these  freebooters.  It  nearly  always 
I  happens  that  the  thefts  oau  be  traced  directly 
I  to  the  Sholumltes,  but  there  Is  no  doubt  chat 
'  many  roboerles  have  been  laid  at  their  door  of 
which  they  are  not  guilty. 

Many  threats  have  been  made  to  break  wp 
this  nest  of  brigands,  but  seldom  is  auy  al- 
I  tempt  made  to  bring  them  to  Justice,  for  It  Is  al- 
j  most  worth  a  oosstable's  life  to  go  among 
I  them  with  the  Intention  of  making  an  arrest. 

]  They  are  not  inhospitable,  aud  anyone  who 
|  may  visit  them  on  an  errand  of  peace  Is  always 
f  warmly  welcomed.  Mr.  Smith  found,  after 
I  talking  with  some  of  the  elderly  men,  a  desire 
I  on  their  part  to  be  brought  to  a  condition  more 
on  a  par  with  their  neighbors  who  lived  iu  the 
villages  along  the  canal,  aud  he  is  now  putting 
forth  his  best  efforts  to  establish  a  school 
among  them  whereby  their  children  and  such 
I  of  tho  adults  who  may  desire  It  may  become 
I  eduoatea.  Already  his  visits  to  tho  Sholumltes 
I  have  began  to  beur  fruit.  The  settlement  has 
become  more  orderly  and  drunkenness  16  said 
to  be  greatly  diminished,  while  their  habita¬ 
tions.  wnioh  were  mere  filthy  hats  when  he  first 
visited  them,  bear  sigus  of  Improvement  aud 
traoes  of  cleanliness.  Much  of  the  fighting  has 
also  been  stopped. 

Mr.  8mlth  expresses  great  hopes  of  bringing 
mnen  good  out  of  the  evil  that  has  hitherto 
reigned  In  this  place  as  soon  as  he  can  get  a 
school  established  in  their  midst,  and  thus 
open  their  eyes  to  wfiat  is  going  on  In  the  great 
i  world  round  about  them,  of  which  they  ban  " 

1  the  past  been  In  entire  ignorance. 
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Not  Sny 
Another. 


One  ( 


Primitive  Man  Does 
Thing:  nn«l  Menu 

The  first  lecture  of  the  afternoon  was 
bv  Dr.  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain,  who 
chose  for  his  topic  "Consistency."  with 
pecial  reference  to  that  trait  of  charac- 
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ter  in  the  primitive  man,  which  has  been 
the  specialty  he  has  lectured  on  since 
the  beginning  of  the  school. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  he  spoke 
of  the  way  in  which'  Blsmark  used  to 
bribe  newspaper  editors,  and  how  they 
would  get  an  insight  into  the  immense 
amount  of  duplicity  in  the  career  of  that 
great  statesman,  as  people  were  wont  to 
call  him.  He  added  that  that  could  not 
be  so  in  the  case  of  primitive  man.  He 
then  continued:— 

Primitive  man  does  not  use  his  primi¬ 
tive  telephone  to  call  up  and  tell  his 
friend  that  he  cannot  keep  an  engage¬ 
ment  because  he  is  afraid  it  is  going  to 
rain.  An  Indian,  a  Malay,  when  he  has 
undertaken  a  duty,  is  thoroughly  re¬ 
liable. 

One  must  remember  that  with  some 
primitive  peoples  fact  and  fiction  are  not 
distinguished.  There  were  no  stories  that 
represent 


the  Things  That  Are  Not  So. 

There  were  no  liars  in  the  community. 

There  were  no  fish  stories  told,  and  a 
man  did  not  boast  about  his  accomplish¬ 
ments.  He  might  be  challenged  and  van¬ 
quished.  So,  lying  from  a  physical  point 
of  view,  is  unknown  among  them. 

They  don’t  have  the  difficulty  that  we 
have  in  teaching  the  sacred  literature, 
when  they  regarded  it  as  profane.  With  mm« 
some  primitive  peoples  thoughts  and  ac- 
tlons  are  the  same,  and  there  is  good 
psychological  teaching  for  that  doctrine. 

Since  they  made  no  distinction  between 
body  and  mind,  certain  differences  could 
not  have  arisen.  In  the  matter  of  dreams 
certain  inconsistencies  that  we  fepl  could 


not  occur,  because  dream  life  is  just  the 
same  as  real  life.  Inventions  and  de¬ 
vices  taken  in  dreams  were  as  valid  as 
those  that 


Came  In  the  Daytime. 


It  is  his  doctrine,  and  if  he  varies  it 
today  or  tomorrow,  it  is  no  one’s  bus¬ 
iness. 

Primitive  man  was  capable  of  making 
the  same  generalization  that  we  do  with 
regard  to  consistency  and  Inconsistency, 
and  it  was  so  with  belief  and  practice. 
They  nearly  coincided  with  many  peo¬ 
ples.  If  you  study  the  medicine  men, 
you  will  see  how  a  certain  amount  of 
inconsistency  was  developed,  but  with 
them  it  was  rather  on  the  religious  side. 

There  was  a  certain  kind  of  inconsist¬ 
ency  by  primitive  men  by  recognizing 
that  certain  matters  belonged  to  women. 

Primitive  people  were  very  fond  of  act¬ 
ing  out  things  when  they  came  to  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  certain  things. 

If  one  looks  at  the  history  of  the  va¬ 
rious  dances  of  some  of  these  tribes,  they 
naturally  felt  more  closely  allied  to  the 
birds  and  beasts;  they  felt  because  they 
had  a  mascot  and  because  they  acted  like 
those  creatures,  they 


Were  Those  Crentnres 

themselves.  They  said  as  some  preachers 


say  today,  that  they  did  not  believe  in  the 
humbug  of  the  drum,  just  as  a  minister 
will  tell  you  privately  that  he  did  not 
believe  a  word  he  preached  in  his  pulpit 
the  Sunday  before,  but  the  Esquimaux 
people  want  that  ceremony.  Even  the 
more  intelligent  of  the  Esquimaux  look 
on  not  knowing  whether  it  is  so  or  not. 
Not  so  with  the  Pueblo  Indians  who 
B  believe  the  whole  thing  is  necessary  and 
R  seem  to  be  able  to  get  Into  communion 
9  with  primitive  dleties.  In  this  manner 
t  one  can  easily  charge  the  American  race 
j  with  lack  of  consistency.  They  believe 
|  they  summoned  a  living  representative 
|  of  the  Gods  and  animals  to  their  a‘d. 
Band  that  they  also  summoned  death. 

!The  spirits  are  waiting  for  the  signal, 
and  they  carry  out  the  idea  with  the 
spiritual  world  and  thus  the  whole  thing 
is  carried  out  here. 

The  Malays,  for  example,  have  an  en- 
?  tirely  different  view  of  religion.  The 
I  history  of  the  race  shows  the 


I  Fanaticism  of  the  Race 

was  due  to  the  diversity  of  it. 

jlf  one  looks  at  the  sexes,  one  will  see 
that  much  greater  fairness  has  been 
meted  out  to  woman.  She  Is  usually 
much  better  treated  by  them  than  by  us. 


She  gets  leisure  at  a  certain  crisis  in  her 
history,  and  we  do  not  do  that,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  school  life.  One  Is  made 
aware  of  certain  things  among  many  of 
the  tribes  and  a  single  lie  will  break  the 
charm.  Primitive  people  look  on  us  the 
same  way  as  we  do  on  them,  and  they 
are  under  the  spell  of  our  coming. 

Sometimes  our  contact  has  had  favor¬ 
able  influences.  Then  we  iniroduce  cer¬ 
tain  things,  and  then  something  drops. 

The  first  He  of  p.  white  man.  tells  the 
whole  story.  To  tell  the  truth  nine  times 
in  civilization  and  make  the  10th  a  lie. 
may  go  in  civilization,  but  not  with  the 
savages.  The  man  who  has  been  30  per 
cent  true,  is  no  better  with  them  than  the 
man  who  has  only  been  one  per  cent 
true.  He  lied, 


And  That  Settles  It. 


_ 


Repetition  is  dangerous  among  primi¬ 
tive  peoples.  If  a  marksman  comes  dong 
and  strikes  a  bullseye  once,  he  is  expected 
to  do  it  all  the  time,  else  he  will  lose  his 
self  respect.  If  you  say  a  thing  Is  goii: 
to  be  true,  you  have  undertake?!  the  rc 
sponslbHlty  to  see  that  it  is  true.  That 
has  ruined  a  great  deal  of  missionary  ef¬ 
fort.  because  statements  have  been  made 
which  were  not  carried  out. 

If  these  statements  come  true,  the 
church  membership  will  be  vastly  in¬ 
creased,  but  if  not,  the  missionary's  use¬ 
fulness,  as  far  as  that  place  is  concerned, 
is  at  an  end.  and  he  can  go  and  get  a 
new  occupation  any  time. 

If  one  takes  up  consistency  in  matters 
of  love  and  war,  we  find  primitive  people 
are  as  good  as  we  are.  The  terms  of 
marriage  are  as  fair  to  all  parties  as 
our  civilization  today,  not  to  speak  of  the 
4000.  It  is  still  the  fashion  for  the  wo¬ 
man  to 

Do  the  Courting, 

and  one  is  apt  to  think  that  is  the  best 
method. 

In  Malaysia,  the  bridegroom  is  put 
through  an  examination  by  the  bride's 
male  relatives.  They  ask  him  questions 
equivalent  to  a  course  in  a  cooking 
school.  They  have  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  a  young  man  about  to  marry 
needs  a  little  more  intelligence  than  that 
jflaift-lLgpd  in  doing  his _ regular  work .  All 


— = 


women  ot  me  iiiul'  iniLKe  lun  01  . . 

have  him  as  much  rattled  as  the  mem- 
hprs  o£  a  baseball  team  are  by  the  oppo¬ 
sition  team,  and  If  he  doesn't  stand  it, 
fhev  will  tell  him  to  go  home  and  wait 
a  vear  or  two.  They  have  made  up  their 
minds  a  man  must  know  something.  They 
itnd  out  if  he  knows  anything  of  the 
'"aces  of  primitive  life. 

SSo  too,  in  their  wars.  They  are  car¬ 
ried' on  as  fairly  as  our  wars  are.  They 
have  treated  war  as  they  would  mar¬ 
riage  Take  the  Malays,  who  Interest  , 
us  now  because  we  are  in  conflict  .with  I 
I  them.  They  are  a 

Very  Peaceable  People, 
land  look  on  war  as  simply  a  kind  of  I 
L-nort  to  be  treated  according  to  certain 
laws.  Most  of  the  battles  in  the  early 
race  are  closed  after  the  first  blow  is 
.struck,  or  after  the  first  loss  of  blood. 
The  defeated  retreats  from  the  field,  a 
treaty  of  peace  Is  made  out.  and  they 
have  a  great  feast.  No  matter  whether 
it  is  two  or  2000  who  are  concerned  in 
the  wrar.  the  first  blood  was  spilled  and 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed.  War  is  | 
really  a.  picnic  with  them.  If  anyone 
cares  to  light,  they  say.  let  them  fight 
and  we'll  look  on  and  prepare  a  feast, 
and  2000  or  even  3000  may  be  engaged, 
but  as  soon  as  one  man  was  killed,  the 
war  Is  over,  and  the  feast  Is  prepared 


_  nev-r  1  ou hd*  in  one  single  instance, 

a  missionary  in  South  Africa  who  did  not: 


It  was  possible  to  be. 

Primitive  people  are  not  always  at  each 
other's  throats.  In  the  home  of  the  Ma¬ 
lay  a  screen  is  put  up  between  .the  two  I 
parties  so  a  good  many  of  the  spears  di-  J 
rected  at  each  other  may  be  diverted.  1 
Wars  can  only  be  entered  upon  at 
Certain  Honrs  of  the  Day, 


and  the  hour  is  just  as  important  as  the  t 
hour  for  a  dinner.  The  moment  people  I 
begin  to  gather,  they  know  a  battle  is  | 
on,  and  women  come  with  a  pot  and  I 
bunch  of  bananas,  for  they  know'  its  time  I 
to  prepare  the  feast.  With  primitive  peo-  1 
pie  the  beginnings  of  human  society  are  H 
I  associated  with  a  great  deal  of  instinct  I 
I  and  it  is  as  vain  to  ask  a  primitive  man  H 
I  why  he  did  this  or  that,  as  it  is  to  ask! 
la  bird  about  the  approach  of  winter,  and  I 
I  he  flutters  his  wings  and  flies  southward.  I 
I  Just  as  the  birds  are  moved  by  instinct,  1 
iso  we  are;  and  when  we  are  not  consist-! 
lent  we  are  in  all  probability  more  correct! 
Band  more  evolutional  because  more  in-r 
Istinctlve. 


,  — - AiriUH  WUV  U1U  tiuu 

uct  a  trading  business  in  the  field  of  his 
missionary  operations.  1  was  much  amused 
at  Palapye,  in  Khama’s  country,  where  my 
regiment  was  stationed  for  a  few  weeks,  by  a 
missionary  who,  in  explaining  the  enormous 
store  which  be  had  of  native  supplies,  valuable 
Ivory,  horns,  hides,  Ac..  said;  “These  are  a 
I  few  presents  which  the  dear  people  have 
I  brought  to  the  one  who  has  led  them  into  the 
|  bright  path  of  tho  Christian  religion." 

I  The  salaries  of  these  missionaries  are  very 
small,  averaging.  I  believe,  about  £80,  but 
j  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  business 
of  the  missionaries  referred  to.  in  native 
J  products,  amounts  annually  to  thousands  of 
j  pounds. 

I  The  greatest  injustice  that  I  found  perpe- 
I  trated  on  the  Innocent  savages  was  by  a 
j  German  missionary  in  the  northernmost 
j  part  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  He  was 
1  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  very  prosperous 
J  and  populous  native  district,  and  there  were 
a  large  number  of  other  foreign  mission- 
J  aries  located  in  the  vicinity.  Our  friend  did 
J  not  arouse  the  enthusiasm  or  obtain  the 
following  that  he  perhaps  expected,  and 
j  in  his  fertile  brain  was  conceived  a  unique 


MISSION  A  RIES  TO  THE  HEATHEN.  I 


They  Are  Severely  Criticized  by  an  Officer’ 
Who  Served  In  South  Africa. 


To  the  Editor  op  The  Sun— Sir:  A  letter | 
under  the  heading  “A  Plea  to  Millionaires," 
in  your  paper  of  July  3,  was  read  by  me  with  K 
considerable  interest,  and  has  led  me  to  write 
this  letter  on  a  subject  which  received  a  great 
deal  of  my  attention  while  in  South  Africa,  L 
and  one  on  which  1  have  always  felt  that  the  |1 
American  public  needed  enlightenment. 

In  that  portion  of  South  Africa  lying  be-  j 
tween  Cape  Town  and  the  Zambesi  River,  | 
and  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  Walfish  f 
Bay,  there  are  distributed  thousands  upon  | 
thousands  of  mission  stations,  representing  [ 
the  foreign  missionary  societies  of  every  [ 
country  in  the  world. 

During  my  stay  in  South  Africa,  I  came  | 
Into  contact  with  a  large  number  of  these  8 
missionaries,  and  fronymy  observations  I  L 
believe  that  the  foreign  mission  does  more 
harm  than  good.  During  the  course  of  a  lec-  j 
ture  which  I  delivered  before  a  foreign  mis-  L 
eionary  society  in  St.  Louis  a  year  ago  I  ex-  S 
pressed  myself  pretty  freely  on  this  subject,  i 
and  aroused  such  a  storm  of  indignation  that  j 
I  have  since  been  rather  timid  about  giving  [ 
publicity  to  my  Ideas  in  regard  to  foreign 
mission  work  and  its  results. 

Some  might  call  me  an  atheist,  but  I  am  it 
nothing  of  the  sort,  and  I  beg  to  point  out  [ 
my  reasons  for  my  attitude  toward  foreign  j 
missionary  societies. 


Plan  lor  increasing  his  popularity.  There 
had  been  a  drought  for  many  months  which 
threatened  to  ruin  the  crops  of  the  natives. 
Our  missionary  had  been  reading  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  apparatus  by  means  of  which  rain 
could  be  produced,  and  he  decided  to  trv 
this  mechanism  to  overcome  the  drought.  He 
allowed  information  of  his  purpose  to  be 
spread  abroad,  and  great  Interest  was  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  natives.  This  interest  was 
greatly  increased  when  the  apparatus  itself 
arrived,  and  it  can  readily  be  understood  how 
great  was  the  concern  of  the  natives  in  any¬ 
thing  that  could  overcome  the  drought  when 
it  is  stated  that  these  natives  live  only  from 
year  to  year,  and  drought  means  to  them  a 
year’s  starvation.  On  the  day  when  the  great 
trial  was  to  be  made,  it  is  said,  there  were 
100,000  natives  from  all  parts  of  the  northern 
Transvaal  to  witness  the  trial  of  my  religious 
friend;  and,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem, 
the  test  was  made  in  the  morning,  and  tre¬ 
mendous  rains  began  falling  in  the  afternoon 
and  continued  until  the  drought  was  entirely 
broken. 

Needless  to  say,  this  missionary  was  thence¬ 
forth  the  most  popular  one  in  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict.  He  was  overrun  with  followers,  and 
has  had  assigned  to  him  by  the  King  of  the 
country  in  which  he  lives  a  vast  tract  of 
fertile  valley  land.  In  which  he  has  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  home,  constructed  by  native  hands, 
broad  avenues  of  palm  trees,  splendid  flower 
gardens  and  immense  herds  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  goats,  all  tho  offerings  of  the  poor- na¬ 
tives,  and  he  has  laughingly  admitted  to  me 
how  efficacious  his  ruse  was,  in  that  it  made 
him  successful  as  a  missionary:  and  he  said 
had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  would  have  been 
in  the  same  plight  as  his  brother  missionaries, 
with  only  their  salaries  and  a  small  trading 
business  to  live  upon.  Three  years  afterward 
another  drought  threatened,  and  the  natives 
appealed  to  this  missionary  again  to  assist 
them,  but  he  wisely  refrained  from  taking 
chances  of  losing  his  prestige,  and  told  them 
that  their  own  sins  were  the  cause  of  the 
drought,  which  was  sent  to  them  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  by  the  Almighty  Father. 

1  could  quote  many  other  instances  of  the 
kind,  but  I  have  other  reasons  for  disapprov¬ 
ing  of  foreign  missionaries.  Instinct  has 
taught  the  native  all  the  moral  laws  that  are 
the  basis  of  our  social  structure.  Instinct 
has  taught  the  native  that  he  should  not 
steal,  that  he  should  not  lie,  that  he  should 
not  murder,  that  he  should  not  commit  adul¬ 
tery.  I  have  lived  for  as  muoli  as  six  months 
at  a  time  among  natives  of  South  Africa  who 
have  never  come  into  contact  with  a  mis¬ 
sionary.  I  have  found,  without  exception, 
in  the  various  tribes  with  which  I  have  been 
associated,  that  they  were  honest  in  their 
dealings  among  themselves  and  with  the 
white  man. 

I  have  found  that  they  are  highly  moral. 
In  fact,  1  have  invariably  found  them,  in 
their  native  state,  living  lives  that  we  who 
oall  ourselves  Christianized  would  do  wall  to 
pattern  after. 

The  infidelity  of  a  married  woman  Is  j»un- 
ishable  by  death.  Murder  is  very  rare,  and 
theft  is  punishable  by  death.  As  they,  there¬ 
fore,  live  better  lives  than  we  do,  why  should 
we  try  to  teach  them  our  way  of  living?  The 
natives  of  South  Africa  who  fill  the  jails  are 
the  natives  who  have  been  Christianized  by 
the  missionaries. 

Our  missionaries  have  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Africa,  into  the  wild  and  hitherto 
unknown  parts  occupied  by  these  natives, 
and  we  have  taught  them  the  use  of  modern 
inventions.  The  natural  result  is  that  the 
natives  look  upon  our  inventions  as  great, 
and  upon  ourselves  as  a  great  people  and 
worthy  to  bo  emulated.  They  follow  us  in 
agriculture,  in  the  style  of  architecture, 
mode  of  dress,  use  of  firearms,  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  our  vehicles  for  transport,  and  in  all 
ways  our  improvements  are  oopied,  and 
therefore  they  are  very  ready,  when  our 
missionaries  come,  to  say:  "You  are  great  be- 
<ause  you  have  been  able  to  accomplish  so 
i:h ;  therefore  we  accept  your  religion. " 


benefit  of  our  knowledge  we  undermine  their 
moral  character  in  the  process.  Were  we  all 
good,  and  were  our  teachers  all  good,  capable 
2“ly  becoming  their  religion,  all  would 

te® l>ul-  v,nr°:!.unaU‘!;''  ,h<L"»tive 

'iip  oa(i  ag  wejj  afl  the  good.  Therefore  when 
e,U.r  he£th«n  brother  accepts  our  religion  he- 
our"e  he  n,elie,ves  !t  'f  *2°.d\  in&smuoh  as  It  Is 
hers'  «  f£LS°  {®arns  to  drink  whisky  because 
'  ,ho  'Vlnle  Mian  drink  It;  he  learns  io 

flarno  because  the  white  man  smokes;  he 
him"  \,°  ,e  because  the  white  man  lies  to 
*““•  flle  learns  to  steal  because  the  white 
man  Rol  ^v*f^Kd'ho  observes  that  the  white 
thaV  h?K«ti«ht-BaTne*.respeofc  for  moral  laws 
thn t  Mow1*1*1?  Pative  8^,  and  he  feels 
white  man/b  wa?  b@  wronc-  and  copies  the 

fiaS  my^r^onThereffi'  S| 

development  of  heathen  and  unchris¬ 
tian!  zed  nations  is  a  develonment  that  ;0 
made  not  for  the  benefit  of  th^ natives  but 
.cw^fie&t^thT017^  nations’’.' topside  „ 
ueias  for  the  ever  Increasing  surnlua  SR 
population.  The  heathen  native  who  would  I 
ern  h  n  ,foTer;iif  left  in  his  natural  state”  is  | 
crush  eel  under  the  wheels  of  our  ever  increas-  I 

BM*  Fie  is  eacrlflcecfon'thelSfar  ■ 

m  tbe  white  man  s  advancement.  We  have 
no  better  example  of  this  than  the  North 
American  Indian. 

The  white  race  and  its  methods  must  rule 
the  universe,  but  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves 
by  attempting  to  believe  that  our  rcligioa 
’improves  those  who  have  not  been  born  to  it. 

It  wiU  seem  strange  that  a  believer  in  re¬ 
ligion  could  feel  that  the  religion  of  .Tesna 
U^ist  could  destroy  a 


l  ,.I T 7.  l,v  a  ru'-e.  out  mat  is  What 

'T  I' ■  lit .  v-  b-'  b.-  I  I 11V.  A  IIP  that  the  religion 
itself  could  destroy  a  heathen  people,  but  we 
nave,  unfortunately,  more  of  bad  to  impart 
to  them  than  of  good.  We  are  anxious  to 
impart  the  piles  of  righteousness,  but.  un¬ 
fortunately  for  those  whom  we  would  teach, 
our  lives  are  the  reverse  of  our  doctrine,  and 
lour  heathen  brethren  follow  not  our  doc- 
J  trine,  but  the  example  of  our  dailv  lives. 

I  _  Arthur  W.  Lewis, 

Captain  Late  South  African  Field  Forces. 

I  Rbihutiiv  Rnra  V  v  T,,i-r, 
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The  luh'--'*'"'-  rr^:'  -  "  t  *  •  ’I 

ussions  was  snored  in  a  presentment 
■  ffered  by- the  Grand  Jury  to-day  to 
^udse  UiKe  in  ti>e  County  Court, 
irooUlyn,  after  that  body  had  com- 
ilet'-d  its  work  for  the  month  of  Au- 


The  collection,  . tot.  foreign  I 

■  _  urn,,  Od'fll'pfl  in  a  nresentment  II 


\/\yu$vvM_A^ 

rLi  xi 


"Jf  representatives  of  the  various 
iligious  denominations  could  see  the 
janv  voung  gi&s  and  young  men  who 
'  Vapidly  taking  up  a  life  of  crime 
shame  that  are  brought  before 
Court  on  arraignment  day  they 
,-oiild  better  understand  the  maxim 
liat  charity  begins  at  home,"  is  the 
tav  the  statement  ends  after  calling 
[ttentlon  to  tile  deplorable  conditions 
[hi cli  are  ellegod  to  prevail. 

Thp  statement  follows: 

••A  number  of  cases  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention  of  minor 


11  (Xv  Mf^  $ 


girls  who  have  gone  astray  from  a 
virtuous  life  by  apparent  laxity  01 
inability  of  the  parents;  or  guar¬ 
dians.  to  give  them  proper  homes. 
In  the  cases  that  have  come  before 
us  we  highly  recommend  and  give 
great  credit  for  the  work  done  by 
E.  A.  Vi-vian,  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Childien. 

"We  also  view  with  deep  regret 
the  number  of  young  men  and  boys 
who  have  just  commenced  a  life  of 
crime,  brought  about  by  idleness 
and  improper  associates.  The  rem¬ 
edy  for  these  conditions  is  a  grave 
subject,  and  should  receive  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  authorities  and  the 
representatives  of  the  various  re¬ 
ligious  denominations  of  this 
borough. 

"This  Grand  Jury  would  -suggest 
that,  if  the  representatives  of  the 
various  denominations  were  Invited 
to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  County 
Court  on  arraignment  day.  they 
would  see  for  themselves  what  is 
actually  going  on.  and  then  instead 
of  paying  So  much  attention  to  for¬ 
eign  missions,  they  would  better 
understand  the  maxim  that  charity 
begins  at  home." 
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TESTIMOXY  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA  I 


The  Attempts  to  Christianize  the  Kafirs 
Described  as  Unsuccess ful. 

To  the  Editor  op  The  Sun— Sit:  Being 
South  African,  and  having-  lived  in  a  country 
tong  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  missiona¬ 
ries  and  tlieir  helpers,  I  can  affirm  that  to  a 
pouth  African  a  missionary  has  never  looked 
as  he  docs  to  other  people. 

To  say  that  the  Kafir,  Zulu,  Basuto,  Maa- 
ihangaan.  Khoi-Khol  and  Matabele  would 
>o  better  off,  spiritually  and  materially, 
without  the  interference  of  the  missionary 
is  saying  too  little.  Strange  as  it  may  sound, 
;he  native  of  South  Africa  6tonds  in  less  need 
»f  the  civilizing  influence  of  Christianity 
Shan  does  his  white  brother,  herded  up  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  Christian  cities.  Prior  to 
ihe  advent  of  the  white  man  and  his  mission¬ 
ary  the  Kaflr  was  the  superior  of  the  white 
man  in  every  respect.  Perhaps  his  manners 
were  not  quite  os  polished  as  those  of  the 
missionary,  but  he  Lied  loss  than  many  white 
men;  stole  loss,  if  at  all;  was  hospitable;' 
was  strictly  moral;  took  care  of  his  children 
and  honored  his  parents.  These  traits  are 
still  found  In  the  Kaflr.  but  only  where  the 
missionary  has  not  yet  settled. 


One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  the  make- 
I  up  of  Christianity  Is  too  Imaginary,  and  that 
]  to  a  mind  like  that  of  a  Kaflr  only  things 
I  that  are  natural  can  appeal.  However,  thp 
I  religion  being  forced  down  his  throat,  he 
I  swallows  it,  and,  like  a  cose  of  a  wrongly 
|  treated  disease,  the  result  Is  unhappy. 

Missionary  work  In  South  Africa  is  under- 
I  taken  from  many  motives.  The  most  impor- 
|  tant,  perhaps,  is  politics:  graft  is  a  close 
I  second;  then  comes  business,  and,  trailing 
I  a  long  way  behind,  a  little  real  Interest  In  the 
1  Kaflr  and  religious  endeavor.  It  is  quite 
1  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  political  Impor- 
y  tance  of  the  missionary.  That  this  gentle- 
|  man,  by  means  of  his  peculiar  powers. 
9  Influences  the  making  of  treaties  with  the  na- 
H  tive  chiefs  is  well  known;  so  is  the  fact  that 
I  he  has  often  served  as  the  purveyor  of  arms 
I  and  ammunition  to  those  who  would  use  them 
I  in  the  Interest  of  his  Government. 

The  native,  as  a  rule,  is  tackled  very  much 
I  on  the  same  principle  as  are  the  women  and 
I  children  in  Europe  and  America.  He  is  told 
J  that  to  go  to  the  h  eaven  of  the  white  man 
|  he  must  assist  in  the  salvation  of  his  black 
3  brothers,  and  that- this,  under  the  circum- 
I  stances,  he  can  do  only  by  bringing  to  the 
)  station  at  fixed  intervals  a  certain  share 
J  of  his  earthly  goods.  Anything  will  do, 

1  provided  that  nothing  better  can  be  had. 

|  Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  skins,  grain,  everything 
I  that  can  be  marketed  Is  welconn 


fear  or  the  white  man's 

I  «n«*»a  umkooa  is  instilled  Into  their  hearts 
|  r°  lhe  extent  of  making  them  work  for  noth- 
1  Jands  of  the  station  or  in  the  house 

missionary.  Cases  have  come  to  my 
i  lc,®  wher°  the  missionary,  by  means  of  his 
1  i1  Powers  mainly  superstitious  fear, 

S  r^JYiuced  entire  Kafir  villages  to  slavery 
I  Conditions  or©  such  that  this  kind  of  graft 
9  th£r!?8  jt  n0  risks,  and, having  not  even 
I  Ubf°ks  of  ,Vrdinar>r  craft,  it  is  hard 

& nitaL«i£  oth<sr'Ia!'  thanbreioludh,, 

I  wL  <iour?o  very  little  money  collected  at 

I  the  nffesionary  jn  the  fleid> 

I  starvp  Missionary  does  not 

I  2nd,  ^he!?  things  come  to  the  worst, 

1  spiritual  charges"  refuse  to  be  bam- 

be  6*,U  ha3  the  alternative  of  con- 
I  pnettafr  ^  uD-country.  store.  The  oppor-  , 

I  enough  tSuSilhy«  ^i8Henrterp/lse  are  Seat 

sag? ! 

oie  *hl3  “u,r  13  ““"'"“‘J-  ««Ue5: 

■orroSSk  IreYo  Vnmr  “Jot  the 

!nH°  0<r  0a  Beminary  or  the  Sunday  school® 

I  and,  a*>  a  rule,  the  Kafir  imposes  on  him  to  ! 
I  80?e  ®,xtentj  B.ut  this  state  of  thingB  does 
I  not  endure  for  long.  By  and  by  the  hang- 
d°g  expression  around  his  mouth  disappears 
land  he  takes  root  deeply.  Before  long  he 
owns  some  good  horses,  fine,  springy  Cape 
J  carts,  imports  an  organ  and  a  piano,  fine 
I  dogs,  sends  for  the  rest  of  his  family,  or  ac- 
I  ?.V  ,s  °?e-  and>  short,  settles  down  to  a 
o  6  *F  from  beln?  monotonous  or  denying. 
Sometimes  one  of  them  gets  knocked  on  the 
J  head,  and  then  his  Christian  Government 
1  sends  a  punitive  expedition  to  instill  the  fear 
i  of  yod  lnto,  fhe  heathen  by  means  of  the 
I  business  end  of  a  machine  gun. 

From  this  itxwlll  be  seen  that  the  Kaflr  has 
J  yop'  little  _  chance  of  evading  Christianity. 

It  is  after  him,  no  matter  what  ne  does.  There 
j  are  other  drawbacks  to  the  Kafir’s  position 
J  in  the  question.  The  missionary  tells  him 
I  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  God  of  the  Christians 
R  all  men  are  alike,  and  that,  as  a  consequence, 

R  the  white  man  Is  no  better  than  he.  Here 
B  the  negro  comes  to  grief.  He  permits  this 
1  news  to  influence  his  words  and  actions  in 
j  his  dealings  with  the  white  man,  and  the  sum 
|  total,  as  a  rule,  is  highly  detrimental  to  both 
|  the  physical  and  material  welfare  of  the 
U  Kaflr.  Under  such  conditions  the  poor 
3  heathen  becomes  vicious,  and,  the  doctrines 
9  of  Christianity  to  him.  Indeed,  must  bo 
ij  a  puzzle,  especially  when  compared  with 
9  the  queer  way  in  which  the  white  man  applies 
B  them. 

id  Of  course  there  are  some  missionaries 
N  whom  it  would  be  unjust  to  include  ip  this 
■J  category. 

J  Some  of  them  honestly  believe  that  the 
|  Kafir  would  be  benefited  by  the  civilizing 
y  influences  of  Christianity;  but  even  their 
“I  work  does  more  harm  than  good.  Why  men 
9  should  go  and  force  their  religion  on  the 
9  so-called  heathen  is  hard  to  understand, 

B  especially  in  a  case  like  that  of  the  Kaflr. 
J  whose  naturally  peaceful  existence  Is  to  be 
I  envied. 

1  The  missionary  is  not  liked  in  .South  Africa, 
j  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  trouble 
I  maker.  Even  the  local  clericals  have  no  u*sa 
I  for  him,  for  the  latter  have  long  recognize® 
|  that,  whatever  tho  benefits  derived  froruH, 
I  Christianity  may  be,  they  are  not  for  the  con- 
9  sumption  of  the  Kaflr.  Nobody  in  South 
1  Africa  makes  an  attempt  at  considering  the 
J  Kafir  his  errual.  and  this  is  precisely  where 
I  social  conditions  and  religion  clash.  But, 

I  apart  from  all  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
I  that  the  heathen  of  the  Kaflr  type  is  better 
I  off  without  being  a  Christian.  The  Kaflr 
|  is  not  of  an  imaginative  turn  of  mind,  and  in 
his  own  religion,  what  little  he  has,  the  su- 
I  pematural  is  hardly  represented  at  all.  This 
makes  him  peculiarly  unfit  to  receive  Chris- 
|  tianity  by  reason  of  its  being  purely  imagina- 
I  tive,  and  whenever  he  embraces  it  things  go 
I  to  the  bad  with  him. 

I  In  South  Africa  mission  work,  then,  can 
j  be  classed  thus:  That  undertaken  with 
9  political  motives  ns  a  cause;  the  kind  carried 
1  on  for  the  purpose  of  graft  and  commercial¬ 
ism,  and  that  conducted  by  the  religious 
J  fanatic.  None  of  them  helps  the  Kaflr,  and 
|  all  of  them  transplant  into  him  a  kind  of  re- 
1  ligion  that  found  its  expression  In  the  human 
9  sacrifices  of  the  anoients,  the  hostia  piacu- 
y  laris  of  Rome,  and  on  the  sacrificial  stones 
|  of  Mexico.  To  convert  a  Kafir  is  very  much 
9  like  throwing  a  lighted  match  into  a  barrel 
9  of  kerosene  oil.  Either  the  oil  will  kill  the 
I  flame  or  a  conflagration  will  ensue. 

I  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  he  well 
I  for  people  to  keep  their  pennies  and  for 
J  millionaires  to  spend  their  money  In  the 
I  reclamation  of  the  city  poor.  Or  perhaps 
I  the  last  named  might  6pare  themselves  the 
J  predicament  of  having  money  to  give  away 
Land  souls  to  save  by  not  being  too  exacting 
■  with  their  daily  pound  of  flesh. 

Georoe  A.  Schreiner. 
Modderfontein,  Transvaal. 

New  York,  July  23. 
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LEVY  SEEING  THE  SIGHTS  IN  FAR 


DR. 
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MISSIQH  ffli-.IW  BfiO  BEPUTE 


Dr.  Levy  Administers  a  Severe 
Censure  to  Alleged  Religious 
Teachers  in  the  Orient. 


CANNOT  DECEIVE  JAPANESE 


Special  Telegram  From 
JKROJnE  NORDMAN,  StnfT  Correspondent, 

CHICAGO.  Sept.  IS.— Reviewing  the  mis¬ 
sionary  situation  in  Japan  from  a  gen¬ 
eral  standpoint  the  Rev.  J.  Leonard  Levy 
censured  the  work  of  these  emissaries  in 
that  land  in  unmeasured  terms,  from 
conditions  he  had  learned  of  and  ob¬ 
served. 

"Some  few  make  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  people."  he  said,  "and  their  names 
are  held  In  great  reverence  by  the  njen 
and  women  who  came  under  their  in¬ 
fluence,  but  the  story  of  the  large  per¬ 
centage  of  unfit  and  unworthy  agents  who 
go  to  Japan,  it  Is  too  revolting  for  pub¬ 
lication.  Suffice  to  say  that  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  no  crime  in  the  missionary  to  at¬ 
tack  the  sacredness  of  the  household  am 
to  spirit  off  a .  child  so  as  to  swell  th 
list  of  ntini5ers  converfecT  and  saved. 

"Then,  too,  by  some  arrangement,  when 
trade  jvaa  dull,  the  same  individual  would 
be  trotted  around  from  village  to  village 
and  converted  again  and  again  for  the 
purpose  of  swelling  the  number  of  con¬ 
verted  so  that  funds  would  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  unsuspecting  zealots  at 
home. 

"Again,  the  convert  as  a  rule  comes  of 
a  class  which  is  known  for  its  rebellious 
attitude  toward  the  government  and  M 
conversion  the  rebel  knows  that  he  is  as¬ 
sured  of  the  protection  of  the  foreign 
government  to  which  the  conversionist 
belongs.  There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the| 
uprising  in  China  five.  years__@.go  w 
caused  by  this  attitude  of  the  missionaries! 
toward  men  who  ought  to  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  authorities,  but  who 
were  protected  by  the  various  embassies 
and  legations. 

"My  talks  with  men  of  experience  and 
with  authorities  in  Tokyo  made  It  clear 
to  me  that'  missionaries  are  not  taken 
sQfiously  in  the  orient.  They  are  looked 
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upon  as  business  ,  agents  rather  than 
teachers  of  r^ligioii. 

"Wherefor  serves  the  good  of  convert¬ 
ing  good  Japanese  into  very  poor  Chris¬ 
tians.  They  have  developed  a  love  oi 
home,  a  reverence  for  old  age  the  like  or 
which  I  have  never  seen.  They  love  their 
country,  are  loyal  to  the  state  and  stand 
ever  ready  to  die  upon  the  call  of  duty 
or  to  live  to  support  their  parents.  There 
is  no  such  thing  a s_  ajr  orphan  asylum 
in  all  Japan.  I  would  not  have  you  be¬ 
lieve  for  a  moment  that  I  consider  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  far  east  com¬ 
parable  in  beauty  or  worth  with  the  re- 
ligiorTThar  hak “frown  out  of  the  Bible. 
Iam  making  no  comparisons.  I  am  only 
stating  how  incongruous  the  whole  mat- 
.  ter  of  conversion  appears  to  me. 

"The  good  side  of  missionary  work  in 
Japan  discloses  itself  to  the  Investigator 
who  has  the  good  fortune  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  missionary  of  the  character 
of  Verbeck. 

"The  Japanese  being  no  fools,  see  that 
the  introduction  of  the  missionaries  means 
an  initial  step  in  the  direction  of  ln- 
i  creased  trade  with  the  countries  from 
-  which  the  missionaries  hall.  Again  the 
I  wily  JaparieSfe  R’no'w's  That  the  sending  of 
\  missionaries  is  a  subterfuge  for  ultimate 
seizing  of  territorj 
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TO  NEW  LAND  IF 
FOB  HE  10SSIIN  HEWS 


Pittsburgh  Rabbi  Lays  Plans  for  a  Buffer 
State  Before  the  Highest  Govern¬ 
ment  Officials  of  Japan. 

’R..QJ  LOT  IS  WELL  RECEIVED 

S President  of  the  Local  Peace  Society  Is  Encouraged 
by  the  Mikado's  Ministers  to  Believe  That  His 
Hope  for  a  Home  in  Manchuria  for  His  Dis¬ 
tressed  Race  May  Soon  Be  Realized. 

Special  Telegbam  From 
JEROME  NOKDJIAN,  Staff  Correspondent. 

CHICAGO,  Sept.  18— After  half  encircling  the  globe  as  a  lone  pilgrim, 
i  carrying  the  prayer  of  multitudes  of  his  race,  whose  cries  for  mercy  from  out 
of  darkest  Russia  stimulated  him  to  action,  the  Rev.  J.  Leonard  Levy  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  arrived  here  last  night  from  Japan  with  the  assurance  that  his  efforts 
had  not  been  in  vain. 

Leaving  wife,  children,  friends  and  comrades,  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
east  last  June,  with  one  fundamental  purpose— to  do  as  was  done  in  ancient 

I8rael _ to  plead  for  the  emancipation  of  his  brethren  in  Russia,  whose  blood 

has  stained  that  land  for  evermore— to  bring  his  message  to  the  statesmen  of 
Japan  in  their  hour  of  triumph  and  plead  their  aid. 

He  came,  he  appealed,  he  was  heard,  and  best  of  all,  he  was  considered. 

The  mission  was  undertaken  silently. - —  _  _ 


It  was  deemed  too  serious  for  the  liar 
lng  of  public  trumpets  before  its  ac¬ 
complishment.  It  was  mission  free  from 
selfishness  and  for  the  personal  benefit 
of  no  man,  but  for  a  race. 

Bearing  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
K.  Takahira,  the  Japanese  minister  in 
Washington,  Dr.  Levy  presented  himself 
to  one  of  the  highest  officials  in  Japanese 
government  on  Tuesday,  July  25.  Char¬ 
acteristic  of  Japanese  mysteriousness, 
the  prominent  and  government  leading 
diplomats  who  figured  in  the  conference 
that  followed  cannot  be  named  at  this 
time.  In  accord  with  wishes  expressed 
by  them. 

Upon  this  first  visit  the  conversation 
was  Interrupted  almost  when  begun  by  a 
eo  ■■'c.  w  hi  pH  i-pmiested  the  officials  to. 
go  at  once  to  the  Shinbashi  railroad  sta- 
♦  <on  and  meet  Alice  Roosevelt  and  Sec¬ 
tary  Taft  and  party  who  were  to  arrive 
!  Yokohama  that  morning.  The  ap- 
olntment  was  then  postponed  until  Sat- 
rday  morning,  July  29. 

At  this  time,  the  Japanese  officials  were 
rgently  summoned  to  the  palace  to  con- 
Ider  a  report  which  had  reached  Tokyo 
fiat  the  Russian  peace  envoy,  M.  -Witte, 
ad  refused  to  sail  for  the  United  States 
o  take  up  and  consider  a  peace  treaty. 


Why  Rabbi  Levy  Went  to  Japan 

To  entreat  the  good  offices  of  the  Japanese  government  with  the 
Chinese  government  in  behalf  of  opening  up  a  portion  of  Manchuria 
for  Russian-Jewish  colonization. 

To  appeal  to  the  Japanese  authorities  to  use  the  opportunity  af¬ 
forded  by  the  peace  negotiations  in  behalf  of  the  extension  of  liberal 
government  in  Russia. 

To  plead  that  peace  be  proclaimed,  not  at  any  price,  but  without 
special  price.  > 

To  study  the  labor,  social,  educational  and  religious  \  conditions  of 
Japan.  • 

Miles  traveled,  18,500;  11,000  by  water  and  7,500  by  land. 

Time  consumed,  three  months. 

POINTS  OP  INTEREST  VISITED, 

Yokohama,  Kamakura.  Enoshima.  Tokyo, 

. 


Nikko,  Chujenji,  Myanoshlta, 
SeaLS traits  Tauchlma, 

^esult^-Tranepiring  of  events  which  are  in  accord  with  the  prayers  of 
the  mission. 


Finally  nad  a  L.onierenco. 

Later  In  the  day  an  appointment  was 
made  to  meet  Dr.  Levy  in  the  official 
residence  of  the  minister  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  on  Sunday  morning.  Here  the  op¬ 
portunity  was  presented  that  afforded  un¬ 
disturbed  consideration  by  the  leading 
political  brains  of  Japan  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  in  behalf  of  which  nearly  20.000 
miles  were  traveled,  three  months  were 
spent  and  all  expenses  personally  sus¬ 
tained.  What  followed  at  this  conference 
is  best  told  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Levy 
himself: 

•I  do  not  care  to  mention  the  names  of 
those  with  whom  I  discussed  the  propo¬ 
sition  which  I  believe  will  prove  of  great¬ 
est  benefit  to  untold  members  of  my  per¬ 
secuted  brethern.  The  Japanese  have 
taught  me  to  use  a  great  deal  more  dis¬ 
cretion  than  I  have  ever  used  before. 
In  brief  my  propositions  were  three  in 
number. 

“The  first  was  that  the  victorious  Japa¬ 
nese  should  use  their  Influence  with  the 
Chinese  government  in  having  Manchuria 
opened  up  under  special  terms  and  ad¬ 
vantages  to  such  of  my  brethern  of  Rus¬ 
sian  blood  who  would  be  able  to  support 
themselves  with  the  opportunities  so  af¬ 
forded.  The  land  is  fertile;  almost  virgin 
soil.  It  is  rich  in  minerals  which  have 
scarcely  been  sought.  It  now  accom¬ 
modates  7.250.000  people,  but  could  com¬ 
fortably  accommodate  five  times  that 
number. 

He  Awakened  Interest. 

“Religious  problems  were  to  play  no 
part,  but  I  sought  this  to  secure  a  happy 
refuge  where  my  persecuted  and  out¬ 
raged  Russian  brethern  might  be  en¬ 
abled  to  become  self-respecting,  self-sup¬ 
porting  and  generally  useful  to  them¬ 
selves  and  mankind. 

"At  the  beginning  of  my  unfolding  of 
this  plan  my  audience  was  more  or  less 
apathetic,  but  as  the  possibilities  of  a 
buffer  state  became  clear  to  the  political] 
vision  of  my  hearers,  the  profoundest  in¬ 
terest  was  awakened.” 

Dr.  Levy  explained  with  what  Impas¬ 
siveness  he  was  viewed  by  the  men  whose] 
characteristics  are  that  their  thoughts 
|  shall  not  be  reflected  upon  their  faces. 
When  the  buffer  state  idea  was  unfolded 
there  was  an  instant  jumping  up  and  re 
sitting,  this  time  upon  the  legs,  in  tailor¬ 
like  fashion.  Continuing,  Dr.  Lev 
stated:  , 

“My  answer  was  that  Manchuria,  o! 
course,  belongs  to  China.  I  was  told  tha 
it  was  the  'avowed  intention  of  Japai 
even  at  that  time,  before  peace  was  de 
dared,  to  return  Manchuria  to  China, 
condition  which  has  been  met.  Howeve 
this  promise  was  made,  that  at  the  earl 
lest  possible  opportunity  after  war  ha< 
ended  and  peace  was  declared  the  mat 
ter  would  be  brought  first  unofficially  t' 
the  attention  of  the  leading  men  1; 
China  in  the  hope  that  Chinese  govern 
ment  would  be  finally  moved  to  gran 
such  a  petition. 

“I  was  personally  assured  that  m. 
proposition  met  with  the  hearty  ap 
proval  of  highly  important  men  in  th. 
upper  strata  of  the  Japanese  diplomats 

Continued  on  Third  Page.  First  Column. 


Dr.  Levy’s  Letter  from  Pittsburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Brings  Results. 


GREftT  QMEIi| 

Dr.  Levy  Thinks  the  Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries’  Lives  Will  be  in 
Peril  at  Home. 


SrKCIAL  TELEGRAM  FROM 
JEROME  MOBDMAN.  Staff  Correspondent. 

CHICAGO,  Sept.  18.— The  Pittsburgh 
chamber  of  commerce  i3  of  more  im¬ 
port  in  the  eyes  of  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  than  it  can  pos¬ 
sibly  conceive. 

Desirous  of  the  assistance  of  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Tokyo  board  of  trade  in 
securing  data  and  statistics  bearing  on 
labor  conditions  and  industries  of  the 
land,  the  Rev.  J.  Leonard  Levy,  during 
his  visit  in  that  city,  presented  the  sec¬ 
retary  with  a  letter  of  Introduction  from 
Gov.  Pennypacker  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
teemed  with  £ood  recommendations.  The 
Japanese  carefully  read  it,  said  it  was 
real  nice,  but  offered  no  aid.  A  letter 
from  Mayor  Hays  of  Pittsburgh  was  then 
shown,  but  to  no  avail.  A  lettei^  from 
the  Japanese  minister,  Takafilra,  was 
conceded  by  the  Japanese  to  be'  very 
complimentary  to  Dr.  Levy,  but  vhen 
the  latter  produced  a  letter  of  recommen¬ 
dation  from  the  Pittsburgh  chamber  of 
commerce,  his  eyes  sparkled: 

"What."  he  exclaimed,  “you  a  clergy¬ 
man  and  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh 
chamber  of  commerce;  truly,  you  must 
be  a  man  entitled  to  respect,”  and  every 
convenience  was  at  once  offered,  with  a 
request  that  Dr.  Levy  address  the  Tokyo 
chamber  of  commerce  upon  his  next 
visit. 


Special  Telegram  From 
JEROME  NORDMAN,  StuIT  Correspondent. 

CHICAGO,  Sept.  18.— That  the  lives  of 
the  Japanese  envoys  to  the  Portsmouth 
peace  conference  will  be  In  peril  because 
of  the  revengeful  feeling  of  fanatics  when 
they  again  reach  Japan,  is  the  firm  belief 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Leonard  Levy,  who 
witnessed  one  of  the  uprisings  in  Yoko- 
horna  on  August  31. 

“There  can  be  no  question,”  said  he, 
'but  that  a  wave  of  disappointment 
passed  over  Japan  when  news  was  re¬ 
ceived  that  the  only  money  payment  re¬ 
ceived  was  §150,000,000  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  keeping  Russian  prisoners. 

This  amount  does  seem  petty  when  it 
Is  remembered  that  there  were  tens  of 
thousands  of  prisoners  who  were  being 
fed  by  the  best  diet  that  Japan  affords. 
The  price  of  chickens,  beef  and  eggs  rose 
over  100  -  per  cent  during  the  past  few 
months  because  of  these  supplies  being 
fed  to  the  prisoners  of  war.  They  were 
quartered  in  temples  and  treated  with  a 
courtesy  that  was  remarkable  and  to 
which  they  were  unaccustomed. 

“On  the  night  of  August  31,  when  every¬ 
thing  was  externally  quiet  on  the  streets 
of  Yokohoma,  an  anti-peace  demonstra¬ 
tion  brought  forth  in  which  the  most  re¬ 
bellious  spirit  was  shown  and  one  that  is 
entirely  foreign  to  Japanese  characteris¬ 
tics.  Resolutions  were  -drawn  up  con¬ 
demning  the  peace  envoys  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Men  were  gesticulating  wildly 
and  cries  resounded  through  the  streets. 
Of  course  I  was  not  fully  enough  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  language  to  grasp  its 
i meaning,  but  I  was  informed  that  loud 
and  open  threats  were  being  made  and 
that  Baron  Komura  and  Minister  Taka- 
hlra  were  being  accused  of  selling  their 
country.” 
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Missionary  Work  Abroad. 

Thursday  morning's  press  dispatches  I 
•told  us  that  the  most  conspicuous  and  I 
Impressive  demonstration  which  has  I 
marked  any  session  of  the  International  I 
Peace  Congress,  at  Eoston,  followed  an  1 
address  by  Baba  Bharatl,  a  distinguished  I 
Hindoo.  This  gentleman,  It  appears,  de-  1 
voted  himself  to  a  passionate  denuncl-  V 
allon— couched  In  elegant  and  polished  1 
English,  by  the  way— of  the  Christian  mis-  I 
slonary  work  in  India.  Incidentally,  he  I 
scarified  Great  Britain's  piratical  tnva-  I 
slon  of  Tibet,  provoking  wild  applause,  I 
we  are  told;  but  evidently  his  chief  com-  I 
plaint  related  to  the  missions  and  quite  I 
as  evidently  "the  intense  applause”  was  I 
Intended  to  celebrate  that  feature  of  his  I 
address. 

There  was  no  attack,  of  course,  upon  j 
the  personal  character  of  the  Christian 
missionaries  themselves,  nor  any  Im¬ 
peachment  of  their  motives  and  asplra-  I 
tlons.  We  all  know  that  these  evangelists 
are  honest,  well-meaning  people,  and  we 
respect  them  accordingly.  They  seri¬ 
ously  believe  that  they  Serve  the  Saviour 
by  Invading  the  ancient  civilizations  of 
Asia  and  endeavoring  to  persuade  them 
of  their  error.  The  notorious  fact  that 
they  have  never  yet  "converted”  a  single 
Buddhist  or  Mahometan  or  Confucian  of 
fair  Intelligence  and  respectable  position 
means  much  to  the  philosophical  observer, 
but  does  not  disturb  the  unconquerable 
enthusiasm  of  the  missionaries.  The  fact 
remains,  nevertheless— and  this  impas- 


barlsm  is  undeniable.  But  that  they  have' 
saved  a  soul,  In  any  proper  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  has  never  yet  been  proven  to 
our  satisfaction. 

And  now,  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
Peace  Congress,  it  seems  that  this  en¬ 
lightened  body  finds  everything  to  ap¬ 
plaud  and  to  encourage  in  the  Hindoo 
representative's  protest  against  our  the- 
oiogieal  activities  In  India.  Apparently, 
the  verdict  of  the  assemblage  is  hostile 
to  our  scheme  of  evangelization.  It  may 
mean  much  or  little.  That  depends  upon 


RABBI  J.  LEONARD  LEVY. 


A  MISSIONARY  ON  MISSIONS 
IN  CHINA. 


the 


A  controversy  \n  proceeding  in 
China  Mail  on  the  methods  of 
sionary  propaganda  in  China.  At  Lite 
time  of  the  recent  riots  and  atrocities  itj 
China,  we  practically  stood  alone  amonp 
the  foreign  papers  of  the  East  in  charg¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  them  upon  the 
methods  of  propaganda  adopted  by  ihd 
missionaries,  these  being  in  direct 
contradiction  to  Chinese  manners  ana 
customs,  as  well  as  opposed  to  the 
ethical  preferences  of  Chinese,  Sup- 
port  for  that  view  comes  now  from  a 
Canton  Missionary,  who  writes  a  letter 
to  the  China  Mail  occupying  a  couple  of 
columns.  We  make  the  following  ex¬ 
tract,  which,  though  lengthy,  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  read  with  attention  by  all 
interested  in  the  question.  Answering 
a  correspondent  who  had  criticised  his 
views,  this  missionary  says;— 

“  Without  doubt  several  causes  have 
been  operative  in  provoking  the  Chinese 
to  destructive  riots  against  Christian 
Missions,  I  am,  however,  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  hostility  of  the  people 
iias  been  mush  accentuated  by  our 
neglect  to  consult  Chinese  preferences 
in  details  which  affect  their  forms  of 
propriety  |  also,  that  this  la  the  matin 
cause  of  the  foul  imputations  which  the 
Chinese  cast  upon  Christianity  and  upon 
the  native  Christian  church;  that 
belief  that  these  imputations  are  t rue 
widespread;  and  that  as  a  oonaequeni 
the  Missions,  instead  of  meeting  wi  h 
the  esteem  which  they  merit,  are  re 
garded  by  a  large  portion  of  ih©  n&ik  n 
as  the  very  opposite  of  a  morally 
purifying  and  elevating  agency.  I 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  deal  serial! 
with  the  riots  of  twenty  years  in  suppoi 
of  this  opinion.  The  pictures 
literature  which  emanated  from  tl 
Hunan  province,  and  which,  had  mm 
to  do  with  provoking  the  Yassgfa©  riol 
of  1891,  are  proof  that  the  mlsaio 
movement  was  then  credited  by  th1 
Chinese  with  gross  offences  again 
morals;  and  the  newly-issued  4Pr> 
clamaltou  from  Hunan  *  affords  av 
deuce  that  the  sains  sort  of  belli 
is  in  active  existence  to-day,  A  fe 
weeks  ago  I  read  an  account  in 
paper  from  England  off  one  of  the  latest 
attacks  upon  mission  property  in  China, 
in  which  the  writer  says  :  4  Th©  obje« 

[of  the  rioters]  was  probably  plunde 
and  their  provocation,  if  they  needed] 
any,  was  th®  recent  opening  of  our  litt! 
hospital  chapel.  This  chapel  has  neve 
yet  been  used  for  preaching  to  111 
public,  but  only  th®  Sabbath  and  week- 
evening  warship  of  our  hospital  employ^ 
and  patieuta.  Tib©  services  were  at  firsi 
conducted  with  closed  doors;  but  the] 
people  told  such  awful  tales  of  lewdsisss 
being  carried  on  inside  that  w®  deemed 


atn^"wTio  wished  to  enter.  i^orTrTew 
days  all  was  quiet,  then  th©  rabble  began 
to  disturb  our  services,’  ©Se.  Bet  these 
instances  suffice  for  quotation.  I  take 
tfiiis  mush  to  be  undeniable,  vi^,,  that 
among  the  Chinese  there  is  a  widespread 
and  sincere  belief  that  Christian  Misaioais 
encourage  immoral  practices,  asid  that 
this  belief  is  conducive  to  riots  against 
missionaries  and  mission  property,, 

But  the 'Chinese  actually  point  to  the 
seemingly  unrestricted  liberty  off  action 
displayed  by  missionary  ladies,  and  to 
the  asseinbSiasg  together  of  the  men  and 
women  converts  at  th®  instance  of 
missionaries,  as  being  things  which  in 
themselves  are  of  a  scandalous  nature, 
things  which  shock  their  moral  sens®.  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  really 
think  ibis;  for  however  immoral  1e> 
character  th®  people  may  bs,  they  have 
a  keen  sens®  of  what  according  to 
Chines®  standards  is  becoming  in  out¬ 
ward  appearances,  and  they  hold  in 
sacred  esteem  I  be  manners  and  customs 
oi  their  country.  To  them  th®  national 


forme  of  propriety  are  lha  marks  and 
safeguards  of  virtue,  and  they  neces¬ 
sarily  constitute  the  ordinary  standard 
by  which  the  Chinese  measure  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  foreigners.  When,  therefore, 
the  people  see  that  mission  agents  act  in 
ways  which  conflict  with  their  judgment 
of  what  is  right  and  proper,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  Jaw  of  the  land, 
encourage  converts  of  both  sexes  to 
meet  togetSier  in  places  of  worship,  can 
it  result  otherwise  than  that  Missions 
should  'gain  in  the  Chinese  public 
estimation  a  very  bad  reputation  indeed? 
Is  there  not  a  weighty  balance  of 
probability  that  our  inattention  to  these 
things  hitherto  ia  of  itself  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  existence,  among  a 
suspicious  and  ill-informed  people,  of 
those  erroneous  beliefs  which  have 
engendered  a  most  bitter  enmity  towarde- 
Misajoiis  in  the  hearts  of  some,  and 
which  have  been  a  powerful  incentive 
to  riotous  outbreaks?  And  .ie  it  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  affirm  that  th©  present 
methods  of  Missions  in  Chism  aie  likely 
j  to  intensify  hostility,-  and  to  indue? 
[further  and  greater  disaster? 

“To  meet  the  expressed  wish  of  your 
correspondent,  I  will  slat®  clearly  if  not 
minutely  just  what  method  I  think  it 
desirable  for  the  Missions  to  pursue  in. 
regard  to  Chinese  preferences  specified, 
and  to  one  or  two  others  kindred  in 
nature.  It  is  staled  in  .  a  word,: 
Gratify  these  preferences  to  the| 

FULLEST  POSSIBLE  EXTENT.  Fur 
stance,  I  think  it  important  that  those 
practices  should  cease  entirely, 
matter  at  what  apparent  mst  to  Mission 
work ,  which  are  strikingly  improper  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chinese,  arid  which  in 
the  West  also  would  (in  put  it  mildly) 
ba  thought  unbecoming  ;  e  g.  the  journey¬ 
ing  of  unmarried  ladies  in  boats, 
vehicles,  or  on  horseback,  for  days  and 
sometimes  weeks  together,  under  the 
escort  of  unmarried  men  or  that  oi 
married  man  whose  wives  firs  not  of  the 
parly.  This  has  often  been  o.oudemued, 
(1  (if  I  recollect  aright)  condemned 


by  Western  governments  as  we 
the  Chinese;  but  if  now  lees  oe^. 
the  practice  has  not  yet  been  ferougjm-ra 
an  end.  Again,  some  unmarried  mis¬ 
sionary  ladies  employ  Chinese  men 
servants  to  attend  to  inner  house-l 
hold*  duties  of  various  kinds,  and 
1  am  off  opinion  that  It  would  bel 
better  in  a  few  important  respects  if 
they  substituted  women  servants  for 
Chines©  4  boys.’  Then  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  urging  that  ail  lady  agents  should 
strictly  confine  their  attention  to  the 
women  and  girls  of  China,  and  never 
prejudice  their  modesty  off'  behaviour  in 
Chinese  esteem  by  concerning  themselves 
\  with  lli®  me n. of  China  either  by  teaching 
Hhjiffi,  by  healing,  or  by  a  free  social 
inte^mme.  Another  thing,  which  I 
I  deprecate,  and  flunk  might  easily  and 
to  advantage  be  avoided,  la  the  baptism 
of  the/women  of  Ch-ism  by  foreign  men, 
j  par.tiuj fatly  when  baptism  is  by  i miner- 
]  sion.  These  are  instances  of  what  the. 
Chines©  consider  to  be  ahamelee?  prac¬ 
tices;  some  ar©  also  repugnant  to  Western 
]  standards  of  propriety,  and  not  on©  of 
them  is  indispensable  to  the  propagation 
of  Christianity  in  China.  In  the  matter 
of  ‘mixed  assemblies’  for  the  native 
Christians  I  urge  that  they  be  brought 
to  -msb  end  root  and-  branch.  Be  it  for 
th©  purpose  of  worship,  for  education,  or 
for  entertainment,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  would  improve  she  relation  of  Missions 
to  the  Chinese  Government  and  to  the 
people,  if  ih©  men  and  women  of  Chin© 
werej  to  be  henceforth  dealt  with  in 
separata  assemblies,  and  taught  only  by 
persons  of  their  own  sex  respectively.” 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


A  FEW  years  ago  a  boat  was  built 
I  the  Trigg  -Shipyard,  Richmond,  Va0J  t 
I  be  employed  on  the  Congo  River,  Africa, 

|  It  was  intended  for  use  in  shallow  waters 
[  and  shipped  in  sections.  It  was  con- 
I  sidered  at  the  time  as  very  seaworthy 
I  and  unique  in  its  construction.  It  is  re- 
I  ported  now  that  the  boat  had  been  em- 
I  ployed  as  a  Mission  boat  under  the  name 
I  of  Samuel  N.  Lapsley  on  the  Congo 
I  River,  where  it  capsized  recently,  drown- 
I  lug  twenty-four  natives.  We  are  sorry 
I  that  the  poor  natives  have  been  killed. 
I  and  not  the  Missionaries  who  have  no 
I  business  whatsoever  there. 


THE  JAPANESE  PBESS. 

|  The  South  Chiua  A  deplorable  affair 

Trouble  baa  occurred  in 

I  Nancliang,  just  at  the  moment  when 
Wefitern  people,  especially  Americans, 

I  are  growing  nervous  over  what  they 
regard  rs  manifestations  of  anti-foreign 
feeling  among  the  Chinese.  This  is 
deeply  regretted  by  the  Tokyo  press. 
According  to  the  Yomiuri ,  the  origin 
I  of  the  riot  which  ended  in  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  murders  of  English  and  French 
missionaries,  seems  to  have  been  the 
killing  of  a  Chinese  Magistrate  by  a 
French  Catholic  convert,  who  invited 
the  official  to  a  dinner  with  the  object 
of  arriving  at  an  agreement  iu  the 
matter  of  a  building  lot,  That  the 
death  occurred  at  the  priest’s  residence, 
and  that  it  was  a  case  of  throat-cuting, 
seems  certain.  Reports  differ,  as  quoted 
by  the  Yomiuri,  as  to  who  was  the  man 
whose  hands  applied  the  sword  to  the 
throat.  The  Governor  of  the  Province 
makes  it  out  a  case  of  suicide,  but  says 
it  was  in  consequence  of  coercion  from 
hia  host  the  priest.  The  Frenchmen’s 
version  is  that  the  missionaries,  desirous 
of  reaching  an  amicable  compromise, 
invited  the  Magistrate  to  a  dinner ; 
but,  seeing  no  hope  that  his  view 
would  be  accepted,  the  Magistrate,  out 
of  shame  for  his  failure,  cut  his  own 
throat.  But  the  Yomiuri  finds  it  im¬ 
possible  to  decide  which  story  can  be 
proved  true,  [as  the  persons  concerned 
were  either  killed  or  wounded  iu  the 
turmoil  that  followed,  and  no  authentic 
evidence  is  yet  available.  Deferring 
then,  its  final  judgment  until  later, 
the  Yomiuri  holds  the  French  mis¬ 
sionaries,  in  a  measure,  responsible 
for  arousing  popular  resentment  against 
themselves  and  their  cause,  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  keep  possession  of  laud 
and  houses,  or  by  stirring  up  the 
native  converts  against  their  com¬ 
patriots,  for  their  own  selfish,  unspiritual 
ends.  On  the  other  hand,  the  paper 
blames  the  Chinese  themselves  for  em¬ 
ploying  barbaric  means  for  venting 
their  resentment  on  foreigners,  and, 
for  making  the  missionaries  an  especial 
mark  of  their  murderous  instincts, 
without  distinction  of  nationalities. 
The  pape'r  fears  the  outcome  of  this 
affair  will  be  to  leave  an  evil  impres¬ 


sion  upon  the  Western  mind.  It  may 

drive  Westerners  to  deeper  prejudice 
against  the  Chinese,  and  in  consequence 
obacure  the  fairness  and  justice  of  their 
views  of  their  own  position  toward 
China.  They  are  exhorted  by  our  con¬ 
temporary,  when  they  demand  reprisals 
against  China,  to  keep  their  minds  free 
from  religious  and  racial  bias. 

Whichever  of  the  versions  may  be 
true, — the  one  of  murder  by  the  priest, 
or  that  of  the  suicide, — the  Jimmin 
blames  the  foreigners  for  inflaming  the 
passions  of  the  mob,  which  as  usual 
adopted  barbaric  measures.  Even  if  it 
bo  true  that  the  official  was  killed  by 
the  Catholics,  still  China  cannot  plead 
that  the  retaliatory  action  of  the  mob 
was  right.  It  is  natural  that  the 
populace  should  desire  to  see  the  murder 
avenged— whether  the  story  was  true  or 
not,  the  crowd  really  believed  it,  and 
their  anger  was  only  natural.  That  is 
incontrovertible.  But  even  granting 
go  much,  still  the  authorities  ought  in 
all  cases  to  preserve  order.  If  any 
one  does  wrong,  the  law  should  punish, 
and  th9  mob  should  be  quiet.  It  was 
only  a  proof  of  the  local  author¬ 
ities’  incapacity  in  the  work  of 
government,  to  allow  their  people  to 
give  vent  to  their  anger  in  such  a  dis¬ 
orderly  manner.  In  case,  however, 
continues  the  Jimmin ,  the  contrary 
report  be  true,  the  Chinese  Government 
has  no  shred  of  excuse  left,  and  if  such 
proofs  of  their  lack  of  power  over  the 
masses  should  continue  to  be  given,  the 
foreign  Powers  will  be  obliged  to  take 
into  their  own  hands  the  duty  of  pro¬ 
tecting  their  own  people.  The  paper 
has  an  opinion  of  its  own  upon  the  re¬ 
grettable  fact  that  the  missionaries 
have  often  in  the  past  served  as  the 
occasion  for  disturbances,  and  it  intends 
to  lay  its  impartial  observations  before 
the  Western  public  in  mar  future. 
For  the  present  the  paper  would  im¬ 
press  upon  our  Oriental  neighbours 
the  especial  importance  attached  by  the 
Western  Powers  to  the  lives  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  missionaries,  and  the  extreme 
severity  with  which  the  Powers  punish 
their  murderers.  Have  they  already 
forgotten  how  the  German  occupation 
of  Kiaochow  was  traceable  directly  to 
the  loss  of  two  missionary  lives  ?  Fatal 
indeed  will  be  the  end  if  China  con¬ 
tinues  in  such  a  course  of  mis- 
government. 


From  the  repeated  manifestation  of 
Jauti-foreign  feeliDg  in  Chiua,  culminat 
|irg  in  the  Nanchang  affair,  the  Nichi. 
liVic/u  thinks  it  no  exaggeration  to  fear 
there  may  be  a  return  of  the  trouble  of 
jj  1900.  In  its  opinion,  the  desire  of  the 
|  Chinese  to  recover  their  lost  rights  and 
J  interests  from  the  foreign  bands  is  an 
j  outcome  of  the  spirit  of  reaction  against 

pressure  from  outside,  and  may  be 
termed  justly  “abnormal  anti-foreign 
movement.”  The  Chiuese  are  aware, 
and  they  know  themsflves  better  than 
any  one  else,  that,  even  when  these 
rights  and  interests  are  recovered,  they 
can  not  work  and  develop  them  by 
their  own  efforts.  The  object  of  the 
recovery  then  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  I 
working  independently,  self-reliantly, 
hut  the  mere  fact  of  recovery  of  the 
interests  is  the  only  thing  they  have  in 
mind.  Hence  the  Nichi  Nichi  feels 
justified  in  calling  the  anti-foreign 
spirit  of  the  Chinese  a  desire  built  upon 
a  mere  fancy,  and  not  the  self-conscious¬ 
ness  of  real  power.  The  series  of 
recent  outbreaks  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  are  all  marked  by  deep  resentment 
|  against  foreigners  among  the  ignorant 
saes.  Though  the  incidents  have 
not  yet  led  to  serious  international 
1  complications,  the  journal  sees  in  them 
|  mines  ready  for  disastrous  explosion. 
El  Should  an  ambitious  plotter  set  but  a 
1  match  to  it,  the  result  may  be  too  tre- 
I  raendoue  to  imagine.  Our  Government 
[I  then  ought  to  persist  in  its  friendly 
vicead  to  China,  as  the  paper  is  sure 
there  are  some  able  minds  in  China 
j  capable  of  grasping  the  threatening 
|  situation  of  their  country. 

While  finding  no  ground  of  defense 
whatever  for  the  unrestrained  conduct 
of  the  mob,  and  for  the  impotence  of 
the  Peking  Government  in  suppressing 
I  the  unruly  masses  and  protecting  for- 
j  eigners,  the  Kokumin  remarks  that  it 
equally  cannot  find  grounds  for  defend- 
i  >g  the  actions  of  the  missionaries' 
They  seem  to  go  sometimes  purposely 
b  yond  the  bounds  of  the  high  mission 
I  t'iey  should  represent,  and  to  forget  their 
proper  attitude  toward  the  natives. 
They  seem  to  rely  on  the  protection  of 
their  own  countries,  and  instances  have 
b  en  reported  of  their  taking  disorderly 
or  even  criminal  converts  under  their 
protection.  It  is  then  natural  that 
there  should  grow  up  a  spirit  of  hatred 


between  the  converts  and  non-convert* 

|  the  converts  and  the  authorities,  as  well  j 
a  between  non-con  verted  natives  and  | 
the  missionaries.  The  Chinese  there¬ 
fore  are  urged  by  the  paper  to  remem-  I 
her  the  bitter  experiences  they  had  I 
many  times  previously  passed  through, 

I  in  consequence  of  their  maltreatment  | 
of  the  missionaries,  while  on  the  other  I 
hand,  the  missionaries  are  advised  to  I 
refrain  from  the  imprudent  acta,  which  I 
t  nd  to  stir  up  trouble  and  provoke  I 
il  1-feeling  among  the  natives. 
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PROBLEM. 


CHINAMEN  IN  AMERICA. 

(  THE  HUMOURS  OF  DETENTION. 

From  the  “Morning  Post.” 

WRITTEN  BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 

We  all  have  to  talk  French  hereabouts, 
ided  by  |  and  this  refers  to  the  “Empire  State  of 


New  York”  where  it  touches  Canada. 
Originally  we  were  Dutchmen  who  pot  our 
lands  from  the  Red  Indians,  Next  we 
b.came  English,  and  now  w©  receive  at 
our  chief  seaport  about  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  aliens  every  year— nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  for  every  working  day. 

So  much  for  the  grant  front  door  t©  the 
North  American  Continent  where  Galician 
Jews,  Roumanians,  Bulgarians,  Levantines, 
Armenians,  Croats,  Italians,  Portuguese— 
a  whole  human  menagerie  of  nondescript 
humanity  pushes  past  the  turnstile 
of  Uncle  Sam,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  is  casting  a  vote  and  help¬ 
ing  us  to  determine  the  financial  system 

I  of  the  future. 

But  we  have  a  back  door  to  the  State  of 
„i  New  York,  and  it  is  there  that  my  friend 

•om  Hsu  j  Homer  Lyman,  a  true  Yankee,  said  to  me  : 

There- 1  i»  This  is  no  place  for  a  white  man.  The 
in  18  <9  5'rene]1  are  taking  all  the  work  away  from 
Id  of  the  „ 
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(Concluded  on  the  next  page.) 


Then  I  ran  across  Jean  Baptiste  Moreau, 

who  wore  a  coat  made  out  of  a  red  blanket, 
and  a  knife  worsted  nightcap,  characteristic 
of  the  “  Canuck  ”  or  French  Canadian. 
Jean  Baptiste  and  I  had  had  some  confi-  j| 
dentia!  talks.  I  ha !  lent  him  a  French 
book,  and  he  had  hung  my  axe  properly 
on  the  helve,  an  art  we  do  not  learn  in  the 
groves  of  Academus. 

“  Mala  qua  vculsz-vous,  monsieur  ? 
said  Jean  Baptiste  to  me  on©  morning. 

“  There  is  no  chance  for  me,  uu  brave  Can¬ 
adian,  in  this  country.  We  cannot  compete 
with  the  Chinaman,  nous  autres,  enfiu  ; 
nous  sommea  dea  hommes  civilises.” 

“  What  Chinaman  f  ”  said  I,  for  we  were 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  Adirondack 
Forest.,  some  four  hundred  miles  from  the 
Port  of  New  York,  at  a  point  where  we 
could  see  the  Canadian  St.  Lawrence,  a 
broad  silver  shimmer,  nearing  Montreal. 

“  Ah,  monsieur,  the  Chinaman  comes 
over  in  the  night,  and  he  comes  over  also 
by  day.  They  com©  more  and  more.  The 
law  says  no,  but  the  Sheriff,  the  jailer, 
the  lawyers — ‘snfia,’  the  Government, 
say  yes  i  ” 

“  Nonsense,”  said  I.  “  W©  have  a  very 
strong  Saw  excluding  the  Chinese.” 

Gigantic  and  Complicated  Fraud. 

Jean  Baptiste  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  If  monsiaur  will  go  to  Malone  he  will 
see  for  himself.”  So  I  went  to  Malone, 
which  is  the  Customs  port  of  entry  on  the 
Montreal-New  York  line,  and  the  most 
important  of  the  half-dozen  stations  where 
Chinamen  are  detained  pending  examina¬ 
tion. 

The  Sheriff  was  there,  so  was  the  Under 
Sheriff,  so  was  a  member  of  Congress,  so 
was  the  warden  of  the  prison,  and,  of 
course,  I  had  some  chat  with  two  or  three 
of  the  inevitable  prominent  citizens.  I  also 
met  one  or  two  of  the  special  United 
State ^  commissioners  detailed  to  supervise 
the  checking  of  Chinese  immigration  fivm 
Canada. 

And  after  a  careful  discussion  of  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act  with  men  in  a 
position  t )  give  an  opinio. i  worth  quoting, 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  our 
present  means  of  excluding  Chinamen  as  a 
gigantic  and  complicated  fraud.  Let  me' 
illustrate. 

The  Sheriff  took  me  into  the  jail,  where 
were  about  thirty  Chinamen  awaiting  trial. 
The  prison  was  of  the  modem  and  very 
costly  kind,  built  in  a  manner  to  suggest 
the  vaults  of  a  safe  deposit  company,  with 
a  remote  reminder  of  the  fireproof  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  British  Museum. 

These  Chinamen,  according  to  our  com¬ 
mon  law,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of 
England,  are  theoretically  innocent  till 
proved  guilty.  But  in  practice  we  pub 
them  in  jail  first  and  let  them  prove -their 
innocence  afterwards. 

Thus  at  the  very  outset  ihe  United  States 
places  itself  in  a  false  position  by  commit¬ 
ting  to  prison  subjects  of  a  friendly  Power, 


^Ti^ostensibly  have  a^inucl^Teenmea 
right  to  eater  the  United  States  as  any 
ofclier  traveller  on  the  Canadian  Pacific — 
and,  indeed,  a  better  moral  right  than  most 
steerage  passengers  landing  by  steamer  from 
Europe.  I  say  ostensibly,  because  each 
Chinaman  who  arrives  on  the  New  York 
border  of  Canada  professes  that  he  is  Ameri¬ 
can  by  birth,  and  consequently  entitled  to 
return  to  his  native  soil. 

Now  is  the  opportunity  for  the  sly  broker 
in  human  rights.  The  man  of  law  has  his 
agents  in  San  Francisco,  in  Boston,  in 
Chicago,  in  New  York,  in  Washington. 
He  can  engage  to  prove  the  incoming 
Ohinamtm  innocent  and  stamp  him  “  made 
In  America”  for  a  trifling  fee  of  §50  to 
§100.  This  fee  is  not  paid  by  the  im¬ 
migrant,  but  by  someone  of  the  big  Chinese 
companies,  which  have  a  chain  of  banking 
houses  reaching  from  Hongkong,  through 
San  Francisco,  Vancouver,  and  the  Mexican 
border,  clear  across  the  continent  to  the 
Bay  of  Fundy. 

Uncle  -Sam  -daps  the  innocent  China¬ 
man  into  the  Malone  jail,  and  there  he  re¬ 
mains  for  one,  two,  three,  possibly  four 
months  waiting  trial— during  which  time 
the  Government  is  presumably  gathering 
with  great  diligence  the  proofs  by  means  of 
which  he  is  to  be  depoited. 

At !  he  same  time  the  lawyer  who  is  ap- 
I  pointed  to  take  charge  of  this  case  in  the 
interest  of  the  Chinaman,  takes  him  aside 
|  and  makes  him  commit  to  memory  a  series 
I  of  answers  to  a  series  of  questions.  Whether 
the  Chinaman  enters  or  not  will  depmd 
entirely  on  his  capacity  to  stick  to  these 
answsis  and  not  be  distracted  by  a  cross- 
examination. 

When  the  day  of  trial  arrives,  lo  !  there 
appears  as  witness  a  Chinese  lady  from 
California  or  possibly  Boston,  who  burns  a 
Joss  stick  before  the  surprised  commis¬ 
sioner  and  smilingly  acknowledges  the 
Chinese  prisoner  as  her  dear  son  who  has 
Only  been  back  to  Canton  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  a  prayer  at  the  tomb  of  his  an  ¬ 
cestors  I 

And  then  lo  1  once  more  into  the  witness- 
stand  steps  another  smiling  Celestial,  who, 
with  equally  solemn  Buddhistic  manifest¬ 
ation,  assures  the  judge  that  this  is  his 
beloved  Ah  Sin — born  in  the  United  States 
of  this  lady  his  lawful  and  beloved  wife, 
©to. 

Laxity  op  Officials. 

“And  now  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  a  people  who  all  look  alike  ?  ”  says  my 
friend  the  Sheriff. 

The  Sheriff  Is  wrong.  The  Chinaman 
profits  by  the  laxity  of  our  Civil  Service. 
Instead  of  selecting  for  this  delicate  work 
men  competent  in  matters  Oriental  w©  fill 
the  positions  with  mere  political  office- 
seekers  who  know  little  of  China. 

To  me  each  one  of  those  thirty  prisoners 
is  as  distincban  individual  as  could  be  found 
anywhere.  There  was  the  keen  shop  boy, 
the  calm  sampan  coolie,  the  more  highly" 
bred  compradore  type,  the  bund  workman, 
the  indoor  tailor  type,  the  waiter  “boy,’* 1 
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had  been  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  declaring 
a  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  This 
is  very  typical,  according  to  my  experience. 
Over  and  over  again  have  I  been  in  situa 
tions  where  Chinese  (in  China)  could  have 
pilfered  from  me  or  cheated  me,  yet  never 
has  this  happened.  Indeed  I  have  left  my 
effects  about  in  China  with  greater  impunity 
than  I  would  dare  do  in  my  own  country. 

Profit  on  Chinamen. 

The  Sheriff  of  Malone  gets  §3  a  week 
for  each  Chinaman  that  he  cares  for.  This 
is  paid  by  Uncle  Sam,  though  the  Sheriff 
himself  is  an  officer  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  Sheriff  treats  the  Chinamen 
very  well  and  gives  them  the  liberty  of 
the  place— for  what  it  is  worth.  It  costs 
only  §3  a  week  to  board  and  lodge  the 
school  teacher  up  here,  and  consequently 
we  may  reasonably  say  that  the  Sheriff 
makes  a  dean  profit  of  at  least  §  L  a  week 
on  each  Chinaman  put  into  bis  hands-on 
food  alone. 

I  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  prisoners  were  preparing 
the  noon-day  meal.  The  Sheriff  sang 
loudly  the  praises  of  his  yellow  prisoners 
compared  them  most  favourably  with 
the  Freneh-Can&dians  and  also  with  my 
fellow  Yankees. 

“These  yellow  people  wash  their  rice  six 
times  before  they  think  it  is  clean  enough 
for  them.”  And  to  be  sure  everything 
about  the  kitchen  struck  me  as  exquisitely 
clean— much  cleaner  than  an  average 
American  kitchen.  They  had  meat  and 
tomatoes  and  potatoes  and  rice  and  tea  —a 
generous  diet,  as  far  as  I  could  gather. 

The  predecessor  in  the  Sheriff’s  office  at 
Malone  had  pub  aside  Info  the  bank  as  the 
result  of  his  three  years  of  patriotic  office¬ 
holding  the  sum  of  §29,000.  This  was  told 
me  by  one  of  his  friends  with  pride  net 
unmixed  with  envy.  The  Sheriff  pointed 
out  to  me  that  most  of  his  prisoners  could 
read  and  write,  and  I  noted  with  regret 
that  the  iron  pens  or  cells  in  which  they 
had  to  spend  most  of  their  time  were  so 
dark  that  reading  was  somewhat  trying  to 
the  eyes.  There  were  no  outdoor  recreation 
grounds,  no  place  for  a  daily  walk.  Two 
of  the  big  win  dow-panes  were  broken  and 
had  been  repaired  by  stuffing  in  old  rags  or 
newspapers.  There  was  a  bath-tub,  and  it 
well  patronised  by  the  yellow  people. 


Comic  Opera  Procedure. 

The  present  mode  of  getting  the  Chinese 
Into  the  jail  sounds  like  something  out  of 
light  opera.  If  Germany  or  France  be- 
|taved  in  this  manner  we  would  laugh  our¬ 
selves  free  of  dyspepsia  over  it.  As  it  is 
None  by  our  own  shrewd  politicians  we 
carefully  s«y  nothing  about  it.  To  illus¬ 
trate.  When  a  train  leaves  Montreal  for 
^ew  Yljrk>  aB  agent  of  the  Government 
telegraphs  to  the  Malone  Sheriff  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Chinamen  aboard.  The  American 
Official  then  hires  teams  of  the  local  livery 
land  drives  to  the  Canada  border  line,  ten 
Jmiles  away.  He  cannot  legally  drive  into 
■British  territory  and  arrest  a  Chinaman 
■there,  but  lie  waits  on  American  territory 
■for  the  man  whom  he  particularly  does  uot 

■  want. 

J  The  Canadian  train  obligingly  slacks  up 
■just  before  reaching  the  Hue,  the  China, 
lmen  all  alight,  the  train  then  speeds  on  to 
I  New  York,  leaving  the  Celestials  in  the 
1  wilderness  ten  thousand  miles  from  home 
I  with  nothing  in  sight  save  an  American 
I  Black  Maria  and  the  man  who  invites  them 
I  to  be  locked  up. 

But  the  Chinamen  have  all  been  care- 
|  fully  coached.  They  pick  up  their  bamboo 
I  trunks  and  walk  straight  for  their  jailer 
|  just  as  though  he  were  their  best  friend. 
|  And  so  he  is. 

This  so'emn  farce  repeats  itself  day  in 
I  and  day  out.  Uncle  Sam  has  to  pay  for 
I  the  teams  that  go  the  twenty  or  thirty 
I  miles  to  fetch  the  Chinamen  from  the 
I  Canada  line.  He  has  to  pay  the  Sheriff  for 
I  his  time.  He  has  to  pay  special  and  heavy 
Ifees  whenever  the  cells  are  open  or  shut— 
Bench  time  that  the  Chinamen  are  brought 

■  up  for  examination.  He  has  to  pay  for  the 
■extra  guards  required  at  the  jail,  and  he 

■  has  to  pay  for  the  guards  that  must  accom- 

■  pany  those  Chinamen  who  are  turned  back 

-who  must  be  put  aboard  ship  at  San 
|  Francisco. 

There  is  just  now  a  special  treaty  made 
I  between  Uncle  Sam  and  Sir  William  van 
I  Horne,  who  represents  the  Canada 
I  Pacific  Railway,  on  this  subject.  Under 
I  this  the  transportation  companies  have  to 
lake  back  the  Chinamen  who  do  not  give 
I  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  right  to  enter 
[  the  United  States,  bub  this  very  treaty 
1  leaves  an  opening  for  endless  legal  fees, 
I  the  bulk  of  which  will  have  to  be  p  aid  by 
I  tha  United  States. 

What  a  Chinaman  Costs. 

At  present  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  a 
I  Chinaman  costs  us.  From  the  most  careful 
I  invesiigation  I  could  make  at  the  chief 
I  port  of  entry,  I  should  say  that  each  China- 
I  man  arriving  here,  whether  he  is  turned 
I  back  or  not,  costs  the  United  States  an 
j  average  of  $1,000  (or  £200  sterling). 

Some  to  be  sure  are  turned  back,  bub 
I  this  happens  merely  through  stupidity  or 
I  accident.  The  turned-back  Chinaman  is 
I  pretty  certain  to  get.  in  at  some  other 
I  frontier.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
I  dollars  more  or  less. 


While  I  was  on  the  Canada  frontier  I 

■  went  to  see  the  new  jail  or  detention 
I  house  built  with  space  for  sixty  additional 
|  Chinese. 

This  assumes  that  the  Government  ex¬ 
pects  a  steady  supply  of  a  hundred  all  the 
time,  for  the  town  jail  can  hold  forty  com¬ 
fortably.  There  have  been  seventy-five 
there,  said  the  Sheriff,  and  he  also  admitted 
that  there  was  considerable  inconvenience 
from  overcrowding. 

One  more  point.  Oddly  enough,  I  could 
discover  no  ill-will  towards  the  Chinese 
among  the  officials  or  residents  in  Malone. 
The  householders  like  them  and  would  like 
to  have  more  of  them.  My  friends  about 
the  jail  praised  their  general  cleanliness, 
industry,  and  docility.  Thera  are  never 
any  fights  among  them,  no  quarrelling. 
They  give  no  trouble  to  anyone  and  do 
their  own  cooking.  In  short  where  we  see 
Them  close  up  in  America  we  find  that  they 
make  the  same  impression  that  they  do  on 
an  unprejudiced  traveller  in  the  Far  East. 

I  have  bean  in  a  great,  many  Chinese  steer¬ 
ages  and  city  slums,  and  these  compare 
favourably  with  European  steerages  and 
|slums. 

Plea  fob  the  White  Man. 
Personally  I  do  not  like  the  Chinaman, 
am  so  narrow  that  I  like  only  my  own 
Aesh  and  blood.  I  don’t  like  the  Negro  as 
I  bedfellow  and  the  North  American 
Indian  has  no  romantic  halo  for  me.  I 
lon’t  care  to  live  among  blacks,  reda, 
Irowns,  or  yellows.  The  best  is  good  enough 
lor  me,  and  consequently  I  am  in  favour  of 
t  white  man’s  country. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  will,  in  my  ©pinion, 
iarn  the  gratitude  of  future  generations  of 
white  men  in  South  Africa  if  he  now  throws 
Ithe  whole  weight  of  his  great  influence 
[against  the  proposed  introduction  of  Oriental 
[labour  into  the  Transvaal.  The  social  chaos 
■that  we  have  in  America  owing  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  ten  millions  of  blacks  who  are 
V permitted  to  vote,  and  who  therefore  are  a 
■debauching  element  in  our  political  life, 
1  may  serve  as  a  timely  warning. 

I  We  Yankees  are  sending  hundreds  of 
Imisskmarias  to  China  ;  we  maintain  them 
Ithere  at  considerable  expense.  Thrsa- 
jiiarbers  of.  them  do  less  than  nothing. 

Here  is  tho  chance  of  their  lives.  Settle 

n  Malone  and  teach  the  prisoners  that 
I  Christ  is  love,  that  Americans  are  Chris- 
I  tians,  that  we  therefore  love  the  Chinaman, 
land  want  him  to  be  like  us. 

I  So  far  the  Chinaman  has  seen  of  our 
I  government  nothing  much  save  a  repetition 
I  of  Mandarin  corruption. 

Malone  has  seven  grand  churches  and 
I  clergymen  to  match.  I  could  not  discover 
I  that  anyone  of  these  churches  took  any 
I  interest  in  the  Chinese  at  their  gates,  bub 
H  each  one  of  them  sends  each  year  a  con- 
H  tribution  to  maintain  a  Chinese  mission — 
|  elsewhere. 


MISSIONARY  METHODS. 

Chinese  Views  of  What,  "Foreign  ! 
Devils"  Have  Done 
for  Them. 

ORIENTALS  TAUGHT  TO  DECEIVE,  j 

Conflict  of  Jews,  Catholics  and  Protes-  | 
tants  Not  Conducive  to  Conversion 
of  Flowery  Kingdom. 


"The  Missionary  uQestion  in  China”  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Toyokiehi  Iyeuaga,  in  bis 
Brooklyn  Institute  lecture,  at  the  Polytech¬ 
nic:  Institute,  last  evening.  Though  a  some¬ 
what  severe  arraignment  of  methods  which 
have  'been  followed,  the  lecturer  displayed 
a  remarkable  freedom  from  bias"  in  ali  lie 
said.  I(  was  a  study  of  "put  yourself  in  his 
place,”  for  he  gave  the  idea  of  the  presence 
foreigners  in  China  from  the  Chinese 
point  of  view.  After  telling  something  that 
"foreign  devils”  had  done,  in  one  case, 
said:  "Now  reverse  this,  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen:  change  the  tactics.  Suppose  a  Chi¬ 
nese  fleet  entered  your  harbors,  gunboats 
stayed  and  the  Chinese  compelled  you  to 
pigtails,  smoke  opium  and  become 

it:  '  . U^Audi-j 

followed  hint  very  closolv.  and  at  the 
•lose  of  the  lecture  the  majority  stayed  for 
Conversation  on  the  subject,  many  thanking 
h.m  for  his  illuminating  talk. 

KffdtHs  of  missionaries  from  early  times 
mv  first  discussed.  Brahmins,  Buddhists, 
estorians,  Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  Protes- 
nts,  etc.,  and  of  some  it  was  said  that  they 
aught  a  deception  from  which  Oriental  na¬ 
tions  might  learn  how  to  deceive.  ’  For 
rutin  of  the  Roman  Catholic  propangaud- 
:ame  a  sharp 
Domin- 


is.s  he  had  great  praise, 
theological  quarrel  net  ween  Jesuit! 
leans  and  Franciscans,  that  put  a  damper  on 
p.  opagndisrn.  As  a  result,  of  this  sectarian 
ipULe,  idle  liberties  of  the  triars  were 
ridged  though  a  number  were  retained  in 
imperial  tavor,  because  of  their  scientific  at¬ 
tainments.  The  triars  exerted  their  influ¬ 
ence  mainly  among  the  upper  classes,  but 
vnen  the  Protestant  missionaries  came,  m 
lao7,  they  determined  to  begin  at  the  other 
end  of  the  social  scale.  In  Japan,  they  pur- 
d  the  different  course  of  teaching  first 
middle  and  upper  classes.  Morrison  was 
the  first  missionary.  He  lived  in  compara- 
...c  seclusion,  translated  the  Scriptures  into 
Chinese  and  prepared  a  dictionary.  This 
was  good  work  to  do  for  the  aid  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  who  should  come  after  him,  hut 
made  onlv  three  converts. 

Whatever  else  the  Protestant  missionaries 
have  been,  they  have  always  been  outspoken 
and  not  always  gentle,  or  considerate.  "To 
the  Chinese,"  said  .the  lecturer,  "rough 
forms  of  speech  are  clearly  not  acceptable. 
They  thought  it  absurd  that  people  so  la¬ 
mentably  lacking  should  be  sent  one  to 
teach  them.  They  lacked  the  five  important 
qualifications  of  a  Chinese  teacher,  and  it 
was  thought  that  :he  only  good  quality  to 
vliich  the  missionary  could  lay  claim  was 
ibat  of  truth.  i  hey  were  inicrlor  to  the 
Chinese,  was  the  idea  in  the  early  days,  and 
therefore  no1:  able  to  instruct  them-and 
That,  is  largely  their  opinion  still." 


Speaking  of  the.  numerous  sects  that  liar 

I  endeavored  to  convert  them.  Dr.  Iyenafl 
I  said  he  though-:  the  Chinese  had  shows 
H  themselves  one  of  the  most  tolerant  natiotj5 
3  in  the  world.  Especially  was  this  true  i 
H  what  he  called  "pre-convention  limes.”  Tir 
|  outrages  of  the  post-convention  times  bcin® 

■  provoked,  lie  thought  not  by  Christianity  it*- 
1  self,  but  by  changed  forms  of  propagandise 
1  Ho  gave  a  birdseye  view  of  the  various  eon' 

I  ventions  and  treaties,  beginning  with  the' 
ij  British  treaty  in  IS58.  Of  the  French 
|  treaty  in  1860,  he  said,  a  clause  was  inserted8 
I  in  the  papers,  not  in  the  original  and  nevei " 
I  contemplated  by  China,  nor  (presumably l1! 
I  by  (he  Frenchmen  who  were  party  to  the 
I  making  of  the  treaty,  which  allowed  tlnY 
I  French  missions  liberty  to  settle  whereso-vj 
I  over  they  would,  and  build.  Why  China  al- 
I  lowed  this  clause  to  be  acted  '  upon  was 
|  something  that  the  lecturer  did  not  at  all 
I  understand.  "So  this  special  privilege  was 
1  based  upon  pure  fraud,”  said  he.  It  is 
I  since  this  time  that  the  thirty-four  serious 
I  outrages  have  occurred,  "whose  usual  se- 
I  quel”  was  said  -to  be  "the  foreign  gunboat, 

I  the  indemnity,  and  the  separating  of  the 
I  heads  0f  Chinese  officials  from  their  trunks  " 

I  The  causes  of  these  outrages  were  sald'to 
1  be:  First,  the  attacks  of  certain  mission- 
I  aries  on  certain  religious  books  of  the  Chi- 

■  ne.e,  who  believed  in  them  as  implicitly  as 
I  the  Christians  do  in  the  Bible.  For  these 
I  there  was  substituted  a  ’  teaching  about  as 
1  foreign  to  the  Chinese  as  air  to’  fish  "  in 
I  these  attacks  may  be  found  the  germs  of  all 
I  the  troubles.  Second,  misconduct  of  the  na- 
I  five  converts,  some  of  whom  are  of  improper 

■  character,  some  of  whom  are  called  "rice  i 
A  Christians.”  because  it  is  for  that  food  stable 

■  that  they  are  willing  to  become  converts  and 
Ball  of  whom  refuse  to  support  the  religious 
1  festivals  which  are  an  important  part  of  the 
J  Chinese  life.  "The  Chinese  hatred  of  the 

■  acts  of  these  people  goes  up  to  the  promoters 

■  of  the  change— the  missionaries.”  it  was  said 

■  Tlm-d.  interference  of  the  missionaries  in 

■  litigation  against  the  converts.  Fourth  as- 
I  sumption  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  of 
Ithe  attributes  of  official  rank  aud  their  as- 
I  sumption  of  authority.  "You  may  say,”  said 
I  Dr.  Iyenaga,  looking  over  his  audience  "that 
I  our  missionaries  have  nothing  to  do  with 
I  this.  But  to  the  Chinese  that  makes  not  a 
I  particle  of  difference.  Every  foreigner  is  a 
1  ‘foreign  devil.’  whether  he  be  American  or  j 
1  Spanish."  Fifth,  political  aggrandi.'ement 

1  Here  the  lecturer  quoted  from  a  letter  writ- 

■  ten  by  a  Chinaman  in  which  lie  speaks  of 
I  England,  Germany  and  America  as  three 

I  countries  that  believe  in  Jesus,  yet  have  act-  I 
I  ed  in  a  most  unfair  manner  toward  China  i 
I  In  Peking,  in  1900,  it  was  said  that  certain 
|  missionaries  took  active  part  in  looting  the 

city.  As  was  sarcastically  said  t?> 
fi  seemed  that,  looting  and  vengeance' 

E  Christian  virtues.  "What  do  you  thF 
,  i he  impression  of  all  that  upon  the  Chin. 

H  was  asked. 

Methods  of  propagalulism  to-day  were 
K  considered  and  comment  made  upon  the  i' 
j  crepanctes  in  doctrines  taught  by  the  nf 
|  sionaries  which  are  confusing  to  the  Chined 
tho  first  place,  the  missionaries  have 
I  agreed  upon  a  word  for  the  deity.  Secondly' 

I  their  doctrines  vary  according  to  sect  and:! 

|  they  are  not  on  good  terms  with  each  other;  ‘ 
"they  visit  the  anathema  of  ‘doxies  upon 
I  heterodoxies,’  ”  it  was  said.  Thirdly,  the 
I  translations  of  the  Scriptures  are  poor  and 
I  they  stand  in  great  need  of  expurgation.  "The 
I  Chinese  arc  particular  afcout- cert  ain  things. 

I  What,  are  they  likely  to  think  of  David  and 
'iah,  for  example,  or  of  Solomon  exchanging 
I  love  lyrics  with  the  Sehulamite  woman?” 

I  was  asked.  The  Chinese  attach  great  impor- 
I  lance  lo  elegance  of  language  and  some  of 
I  i heir  translation  is  about  what  ’brokeu  Eug- 
I  lish"  would  be  to  us.  The  employment  of 
P  women  as  missionaries  is  a  subject  of  misin¬ 
terpretation  by  the  Chinese,  and  we  cannot 
Ij  help  fearing  the  gross  misinterpretation  of 
|  the  Chinese.  Of  the  missionaries  sent  out 
|  by  certain  European  mission  circles  it  was 
I  said  "her  language  is  about-as'gOotMI'hinese 
I  as  the  language  of  the  Chinese  laundryxuan 
I  is  good  English.” 

"I  do  not  refer,"  /he  continued,  "to  to^ 

I  women  sent  out  by  you  as  missionaries. 

I  These  are  women  of  education  and  good 
j  breeding,  .  and  do  great  good,  espe- 
:ially  in  their  work  as  physicians. 

Tt  is  eminently  noble  work  that  they 
lo.”  Here  he  spoke  of  the  good  positions 
I  for  houses  selected  by  the  missionaries:  au- 
I  other  cause  of  offense,  for  the  spots  are  gen-jj 
|  eraily  considered  by  (he  Chinese  to  lie  the. 


lesser 

r-*t£Tinr  their  habitation,  no  matt 

el  /i°  the  location  may  ho.  "These 

matters  you  say.”  Lskert  the  lecturer, 
[ever Soles s  they  mean. much  to  the  Chi- 

closing  ho  said:  "I  never  for  the  mo- 
nt.Ttain  the  idea  that  the  missionary 
'uro.  The  noble  work  and  all  that 
mini >)i»h«?rf4n  Hi  ft  way  of  dissem- 
inntlnW  bt'Swl  ideas,  their  fine  institutions, 
llonitnls  all  With  educative  effect— these  arc 
eos*  '  i  nn  sane  person  will  deny  any  more 
.h,..  | heir  noble  sacrifice.  All  these  need 
"eulogy,  hut  I  meat  ion  some  of  the  weak- 
.  of  the  modus  operand!. ”  He  then 
S,  of  the  United  States  treaty  of  1893  as 
,  in  which  a  great,  step  was  taken  and  the 
visionaries  position  was  for  the  first  time 
on  a  sound  basis  iustead  of  a  fraud, 
fllpujc  Is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Mr.  Hay,  ’ 
said  he  and  the  applause  filled  the  room. 


Sunting  brftad  ' 


11  of  Keshava  Deva  Shastri. 

Most  regrettable  is  the  incident  of  Dr 
Keshava  Devi  Shastri  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  purity  congress.  This  learned  pundit 
was  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  enthusiasts 
brought  all  the  way  from  Benares  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  to  tell  of  the  wonderful  work 
being  done  for  purity  in  India,  and  a  long 
series  of  engagements  to  lecture  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country  was  arranged. 

_  These  have  promptly  been  canceled,  and 

though  he  was  allowed  to  make  his  speech 
he  was  abruptly  informed  that  there  was 
no  place  for  him  in  the  purity  movement. 

The  trouble  came  from  an  interview 
which  Keshava  Deva  Shastri  was  indis¬ 
creet  enough  to  give  the  press,  in  which 
ho  had  some  uncomplimentary  things  to 
say  in  regard  to  missionaries.  If  Amer¬ 
ica  knew,  he  said,  how  much  is  spent  on 
|  missions  in  India  and  how  little  good  it 
does,  contributions  would  stop  at  once. 
Christianity,  he  thought,  had  gained  prac¬ 
tically  no  headway  in  India,  and  he  saw 
little  prospect  that  any  great  number  of 
Hindus  would  ever  be  converted.  Among 
the  low-class  Hindus  the  movement,  he  as¬ 
serts,  amounts  to  bribing  converts  with 
material  aid,  and  he  complained  that  the 
missionary  “lives  like  a  lord  with  a  retinue 
‘of  servants," 

These  criticisms  may  be  passed  without 
comment;  they  are  mentioned  only  to  show 
how  it  was  that  Keshava  Deva  Shastri  fell 
into  disgrace.  "I  wouldn't  trust  a  man 
‘five  minutes  on  the  platform  who  was  un- 
‘wise  enough  to  make  such  an  unwar 
‘ranted  attack,”  said  Dr  Wilbur  F.  Crafts, 
superintendent  of  the  international  reform 
bureau  at  Washington.  It  was  largely 
through  the  efForts  of  Mrs  Crafts  that  the 
Hindu  reformer  was  brought  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  canceling  his 
]  dates.  "I  was  not  intending  any  attack,'’ 
protested  Dr  Shastri  when  asked  about  the 
H  interview;  “I  was  asked  questions  about. 

.  ‘conditions  in  my  country  and  I  told  about 
{ ‘them.  I  have  not.  read  the  interview."  - 
{  [  When  he  has  read  the  interview  he  will  ' 
1  be  wiser;  even  experienced  diplomats  some¬ 
time-  in  chat  say  things  that  seem  queer  in  ! 
,  j  print,  and  the  normal  thing  is  to  denounce  J 
made  Dy  ministers  m  me  preienaea  in-  mendacity  of  the  press.  Keshava  Deva  ■ 

terest  of  morality,  is  doubly  vile.  There  Shastri  is  less  sophisticated.  He  is  not  a  j 

is  no  excuse  for  those  who  make  mon-  j  diplomat,  but  only  a  Hindu  delegate  to  an  ? 

ey  dishonestly,  and  still  less  excuse  for  f  international  congress  on  purity;  in  his  in-  ! 

those  who  in  the  name  of  religion  nocence  he  supposed,  no  doubt,  that  outside  | 

falsely  accuse  their  fellow-men.  F the  congress,  where  he  stuck  to  his  theme 

“The  price  at  which  the  public  for  of  “Social  and  moral  conditions  prevailing 


m 


Standard  Oil*  Answers  Back. 

ORMERLY  the  big  trusts  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  ignor¬ 
ing  absolutely  all  criticism 
of  their  methods.  Of  late 
such  has  been  the  hue  and 


cry  that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  has  sev¬ 
eral  times  taken  occasion  to  defend  it¬ 
self  before  the.  public.  Some  say  that 
this  is  because  it  is  righteously  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  attacks  being  made  on  it 
while  others  say  it  is  a  sign  that  those- 
attacks  have  hit  the  mark. 

S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  the  head  of  the  legal 
department  of  the  Standard,  has  issued 
a  long  answer  to  the  protests  made  by 
Rev.  Washington  Gladden  of  Cleveland 
and  others  against  the  acceptance  of 
the  $100,000  gift  by  John  D.  Rockefel¬ 
ler  to  the  American  mission  board.  He 
says  in  part: 

“The  objection  to  Mr.  Rockefeller’s 
gift  is  based  upon  the'  allegation  that 
he  made  his  money  dishonestly.  This 
accusation,  if  false,  is  vile,  and,  being 
made  by  ministers  in  the  pretended  in- 


many  years  has  been  obtaining  oil 
would  simply  have' been  impossible  had 
not  shippers  forced  the  railroads  to  re¬ 
duce  their  rates,  which  they  did  first 
by  rebates  and  later  by  open  schedule. 

"The  system  of  rebates  has,  happily, 
received  the  condemnation  of  law.  The 
Standard  welcomed  the  change  as  a 
beneficial  one.  Those  who  contend  that 
the  Standard  has  been  built  up  by 
means  of  railway  discrimination  will¬ 
fully  shut  their  eyes  to  the  real  causes 
of  the  Standard’s  success,  and  are  poor 
students  of  the  problem  of  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  combinations.” 

Mr.  Dodd  explains  that  the  Standard 
did  just  what  every  other  shipper  did, 
namely  got  the  lowest  freight  rates  it 
could.  It  is  not  interested  in  railroads, 
copper  or  other  outside  interests, 
wers. 


I  ‘in  India,"  he  had  the  same  freedom  of 
speech  that,  is  claimed  and  exercised  by 
,  representatives  of  other  creeds. 

This  liberal  view  was  actually  presented 
I  by  a  few  members.  “If  there  has  been  an 
‘attack."  said  Rev  J.  Ralph  Roberts  of 
I  La  Bett,  Kan.,  “I  believe  it  is  up  to  some 
‘ministerial  association."  And  a  woman 
I  delegate  said,  bluntly:  “My  understanding 
‘is  that  this  is  simply  a  reform  associa- 
‘tion,  without  regard  to  the  church  to 
‘which  the  members  belong.”  But  this 
I  was  plainly  the  unpopular  side.  "The  con¬ 
gress  would  never  have  been  called,"  de¬ 
clared  another  delegate,  Mrs  Madeline 
Southard  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  “if  it 
|  ‘were  not  for  the  efforts  of  the  Christian 
‘churches."  More  to  the  point  was  the 
I  suggestion  of  Rev  T.  Albert  Moore  of 
J  Toronto,  that  if  the  meeting  hqd  been  held 
j  in  India  “it  would  have  been  in  very  poor 


hgion."  In  the  congress,  certainly,  but  \ 
would  not  some  of  the  speakers  under  such  1 
conditions  be  likely,  before  leaving  India.  L 
to  say  a  good  word  about  the  missions  1  \ 
and  the  spread  of  Christianity?  Dr  Shastri  ** 
was  certainly  indiscreet  in  his  remarks,  but 
he  has  been  dealt  with  too  harshly.  As  a 
delegate  to  an  international  puritv  congress  ■ 
he  was  under  no  more  obligation  to  hold  P 
tongue  while  in  this  country  than  if  l,c  I 

°°  Water  P 


As  to  Missions 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Journal. 

I  never  heard  of  Dr.  Shastri  till  I  read  I 
of  the  discussion  his  remarks  caused  at  tire  I 
Purity  congress,  but,  having  lived  Lnv  I 
years  in  India,  while  in  no  way  disparaging  I 
missionary  work  there.  I  nm  obliged  to  in  I 
npran  ^  .mo8t  of  hls  statements  from  my  I 
persona1  observation  and  experiences,  ns  well  I 
as  that  of  friends  there. 

*?  Perfectly  true  that  there  is  very  I 
jit-tle  indeed  to  show  for  the  vast  sums 
expended  on  missions  in  India.  I  cannot 
speak  for  United  States  work  extent  bv  I 
hearsay  mostly,  but  I  can  for  the  British  I 

their  own  reports  and  estimates 

**  «  40b:',i0"3 .  «®  wy  observer  on  the 
lime  hp3  ChrI.8t,Bnlt>'  does,  so  far,  make  I 

ln  — u  und  where  ««r?5al 

bTth!  o  r  °n,  "™nvert  5t  is  m»ro  often  I 
bv  the  Catholic  than  by  the  Protestant  mis-  I 
sionary. 

With  regard  to  the  third  statement  I  again  L 
agree  that  the  prospect  of  a  large  Hindn  I 
conversion  is  very  remote.  It  is  extremely  I 
difficult  ior  a  missionary  to  get  in  touch  ■ 
with  the  upper  classes.  As  for  the  lower.  I 
fear  the  missionary  is  moro  often  imposed 
upon  than  not. 

The  Protestant  missionaries  certainly  live 
comfortably  out  there,  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  those  from  the  United  States 
certainly  have’  more  comforts  and  more  fur¬ 
lough  than  some  of  their  British  confreres. 

With  regard  to  the  low  class  Hindu  eon- 
verts,  it  was  the  common  opinion  of  mvself 
antf  my  friends  there  that  they  just  became 
Christians  for  “what  they  could  get  out  of 
it."  When  I  first  went  out  I  it  bought  it 
right  to  encourage  and  employ  native  Chris¬ 
tians  when  I  could,  despite  friendly  warn¬ 
ings;  but  after  various  unfortunate  attempts 
*  gave  up  in  despair  and  fell  bock  on  the 
“unregenerate"  native  and  never  regretted 
it.  I  found  the  latter  good  and  faithful 
servants,  the  best  I  ever  had.  But  I  had 
native  Christians  who  were  lazy  and  dirty, 
who  stole  and  who  lied.  I  have  had  a  flood 
of  bad  language  showered  on  my  head  from 
one  of  them,  a  thing  no  Hindu’  or  Moham¬ 
medan  ever  disgraced  himself  by  doing  be¬ 
fore  me,  and  finally  once  when  I  was  going 
to  give  another  man  some  work,  a  good 
servant  I  had  had  for  a  long  time  begged 
me  not  to  do  so,  and  his  remark  (he  spoke 
a  little  English  and  was  proud  of  airing  it) 
when  he  snid  earnestly,  and  I  am  sure  quite 
forgetful  of  my  views  at  the  time:  “Do 
not,  memsahib;  ho  Christian,  he  drink," 
was  a  perfect  shock  to  me.  That  was  my 
last  attempt,  and  In  future  I  was  a  wiser 


Minne: 


— British  Memsahib. 


-  — nriwsn  mem 


JAMES  S.  COOLEY,  M.D. 

Treasurer 

first  Presbyterian  Church 

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


Glen  Cove, N. Y. , April  27,1905. 

Mr. Robert  fil. Speer; - 

Secretary  Board  of  Foreigh  Missions: - 
Dear  Sir;- 


ihe  inclosed  clipping, an  editorial, from  a  paper  published  in  Washington, D. C. , 
known  as  ihe  pathfinder, is  calculated  to  do  harm, as  this  paper  circulates  among 
teachers  and  school  people.  I  had  occasion  to  criticise  this  publication, a  short 
time  since, for  admitting  Questionable  advertisements, and  the  publishers  admitted 


to  me  that  these  advertisements  were  undesirable, but  that  it  was  necessary  ts-  take 
what  they  could  get  in  order  to  meet  expenses  of  publication. 

The  advertisements  continue  to  appear, as  you  may  see  in  a  complete  copy  ~ 
iinien  I  am  sending  you  under  a  separate  cover.  The  position  taken  by  the  publish- 
ers  in  rather'  inconsistent, as  a  recent  issus;CGmtaina^the  inclosed  editorial  oh  1 
the  much  discussed  gift  of  money  to  the  A.8.C.F.M.  by  Mr. Rockefeller, will  show. 

The  position  taken  in  reference  to  foreign  missions, however, is  of  more  con¬ 
sequence, as  it  tends  to  discredit, not  only  the  work  itself, but  the  honesty  of  these 
who  are  managing  it.  While  it  may  not  be  wise  to  reply, directly, to  this  attack, 
the  true  conditions  and  the  real  progress  made  may  be  published  so  as  to  neutral- 
izs  the  eefeeb  of  these  statements.  I  remain,  j 


November  ?Oth,  1913 


Minneapolis  Journal, 


Minneapolis , 
Minn, 


dear  Mrs  t 


A  Minneapolis  reader  of  the  Journal  who  has  been  troubled  by  the  letter 


from  aBrltish  Slerasahi^b  as  to  iaisslons  in  India  which  appeared  in  the  Journal 


of  November  11th,  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  letter,  and  as  the  British  I'smsnhljfb's  ' 


statements  may  trouble  and  mislead  other  readers  of  the  journal,  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  glad  to  give  bi 7,00  t,o  testimonies  of  a  few  competent  wltnessos  who  know 


>n6uo 


India  and  the  conditions  there  and  would, not  agree  "that  there  is  very  little 

<jv/ 

Indeed  to  show  for  the  vast  sums  expended  on  '‘isslons  In  Indls”  *nrr  "that  Christian- 

/W 

ity  dooa  so  far  moke  little  headway  In  India",  ^  that  "tho  low  oL-vsb  Hlnca  con- 
verts  bocotse  Christians  for  whnt  they  0  uld  got  out  of  It",  and  aro  ratlnr  discred¬ 
itable  specimens,  little,  if  any,  improved  in  character  by  their  Christian  profes¬ 
sion,  1  do  not  know  how  long  your  correspondent  was  in  India  or  how  much^he 

really  saw  of  tho  lifo  of  the  i  soi  ls,  but  I  do  know  that  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  lived  long  enough  in  India  to  know  tho  facts, or  who  have  taken  pains  even  on 
a  brief  visit  to  become  acquainted  with  tho  actual  conditions,  flatly  contradicts 
these  estimates  of  the  influence  of  Christian  Missions  in  India. 


John  Laurence,  who  spent  his  whole  life  in  India  nfl  rose  to  be  governor 
goner  .1,  declared  explicitly,  "1  believe  notwithstanding  Ml  that  the  Ingllsh 
people  have  done  to  benefit  that  c.ou  try,  the  missionaries  have  done  more  than  11 


other  arroncieo  combined.1’# 


Elr  "111 lam  Ilaokworth  Young,  who  a  few  years  ago  retired  to  Ingland  from 


the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  the  run  jab,  sal  a  In  a  speech  in  London  on  ranch 
4th,  1902i 

As  a  business  man  speaking  to  business  men  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the 
work  which  has  been  dono  by  Hissionary  agency  In  India  exceeds  in  importance  oil 
that  has  boon  done  (and  much  has  been  done)  by  th  Bri  iBh  Government  in  India 
since  its  cosr.onoement.  Let  mo  take  the  Province  which  I  know  best,  I  ask 
myself  what  has  been  the  mOBt  potont.  influence  which  has  been  working  among  the 
people  since  annexation  fifty-four  years  ago,  and  to  tiiat  question  I  teal  there 
is  but  one  answer  —Christianity,  as  set  forth  in  the  lives  and  teaching  of 
Christian  missionaries.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  forces  which  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  races  in  the  UnJ.'tb  by  our  bonoficont  rule,  by  British 
justice  and  enlightenment;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  effect  on  native  character 
produced  by  the  self-denying  labours  of  missionaries  is  for  groator.  The  Punjab 
boars  on  its  historical  roll  the  names  of  many  Chriotian  statesmen  who  hnvo  hon¬ 
ored  God  by  their  lives  and  endeared  them  ' Ivor,  to  the  people  by  their  faithful 
work;  but* I  venture  to  say  that  tout  if  thoy  could  speak  to  us  from  the  great  un¬ 
seen,  there  is  not  one  of  th  a  who  would  not  proclaim  that  the  work  done  by  men 
like  French,  Clark,  Few  ton,  and  Forman,  v.ho  went  in  and  out  among  the  people  for 
a  whole  generation  or  more,  and  who  preached  by  their  lives  tho  nobility  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  the  lesson  of  love  to  God  and  man,  is  a  higher  and  no  ier  work, 
and  more  far-reaching  in  its  consequences. 

Pir  i llism  Hunter,  another  Inglishman  who  spent  practically  his  whole 
life  in  India,  entertained  a  different  view  from  your  correspondent  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  missionaries.  f peaking  of  the  little  band  of  missionaries  at 

Serampore,  he  says; 

"They  created  a  prose  vernacular  literature  for  Bengal;  they  establishes 

the  modern  method  of  popular  education - they  gave  tho  first,  great  impulse  to 

the  native  Press;  they  sat.  up  the  first  steam  engine  in  India,  with  its  help 
they  introduced  the  manufacture  of  paper  on  a  largo  scale;  in  ton  years  they 
translated  and  printed  the  Bible  or  ij&rts  thereof  in  thirty-one  languages. " 

ir  turtle  Froro,  foraorly  Governor  of  Bombay,  testifies 

■  hat, over  you  may  be  told  to  the  contrary,  the  teaching  of  Christianity 
araono  160,0X!,0  .  of  oivilizod,  industrious  Hindus  and  ohamnsdans  in  India  is 
effecting  ohangeB,  social  and  political,  which  for  extent  and  rapidity  of  effect 
are  far  more  extraordinary  than  onyth’  g  that  you  or  your  fathers  have  witnessed 
in  modern  iiurope”. 

mother  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  lunjab,  -ir  Charles  Altohison,  has 


testified! 

**The  oh  nr-es  that  are  t.o— day  being  wrought  ou ‘  by  Christian  missionaries 
in  India  re  simply  marvelous.  Teaching  horevor  they  go  the  universal  bro¬ 

therhood  of  man,  and  animated  by  a  faith  which  /"Oes  beyond  the  ties  of  family 
caste  ar.d  relationship,  Chlletian  missionaries  are  slowly’,  but  none  tho  lesr  surely, 
undermining  tho  f  undations  of  indu  superstition,  and  bringing  about  a  peaceful, 
religious,  and  moral  and  social  revolution." 

As  to  the  conditions  of  tho  low  caste  Chri stians  for  whom  no  ono  hn^- 
done  anything  until  the  Christian  missionaries  allowed  tho  way,  the  testimony  of 


a  Brahman  gentleman  In  a  census  report  for  the  stats  of  Travsncore,  nay  Bo  set 
over  against  the  Judgment  of  tho  British  :’erae«M*b,'  an<«  from  what  I  fathered 
from  her  lottor  must  have  boon  tho  opinion  expressed  by  r.  "hasted t  ths 

t»  1 

Purity  Congro as.  This  Brahman  .gentleman  writes:  , ; 

"By  the  unceasing  efforts  and  self-denying  earnestness  of  the  loomed 
body  oi  tho  Christian  missionaries  in  the  country,  the  large  community  of  ;  stive 
Christians  are  rapidly  advancing  In  their  moral,  intellectual,  and  material  con 

dltion. - "’hose  who  have  come  directly  undor  their  influence,  wuch  as  native 

Christians,  have  near  y  doubled  the  number  of  their  literates  since  1875.  But 
for  thorn  these  humble  orders  of  Hindu  society  will  forever  remain  unr.  ise  . 

ITielr  matorlal  condition,  I  dare  say,  will  have  improved  with  the  Increased  wages. 
Improved  labour  market,  bottor  la.  a,  rid  r.oro  generous  treatment  freer,  an  en¬ 
lightened  government  like  oursj  but  to  the  Christian  rr.  a  loaarlee  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  gone  to  tholr  humble  dwellings,  and  awakened  than  to  sense 
of  s  better  earthly  existent.  This  action  pf  the  missionaries  as  not  a 
mere  improvement  upon  ancient  history,  a  kind  of  poll  shirt-,  .and  refining  of  an 
oxiating  ra  del,  but  an  entirely  original  idea,  conceived  and  carried  out  with 
commendable  seal,  and  oftentimes  in  the  teeth  of  opposition  ;Jid  persecution. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  emanc; notion  of  the  olive,  or  tho  amelioration  of  the 
labourer's  conditio  ,  for  those  alna  n  existed  more  or  loss  In  our  past  humane 

govemmont.  But  tho  heroism  of  raising  the  low  from  the  slough  of  degradation 

and  debasement  was  an  element  of  civilization  unknown  to  ancient  Tndia,  The 
Brahman  community  of  ho* them  India  aro  not  doinr  to  the  low  r  alas,  6s  what  tho 
caste  lor,  3  Britisher  is  doing  to  them.  The  ore  it  of  this  philanthropy  of 

going  to  tho  houses  of  tho  low,  tho  distressed,  and  tho  dirty,  and  putting  the 

shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  deprave'  humanity,  belongs  to  the  Bnglistann.  1  do 
not  think  the  Brahmans,  or  even  the  high-caste  non-Braimane  oan  lal  i  this  credit," 

If  I  may  quote  one  further  testimony, it  will  orhaps  help  to  explain 
tho  contradiction  between  the  opinion  of  your  correspondent  and  the  evidence  which 
I  have  cited  from  those  witnesses  whose  oompbtenca  and  trustworthiness  cannot  be 
impeachod.  It  is  the  testimony  of  another  British  official,  dir  Charles 

Blliott,  who  says; 

"The  growth  of  Christianity  in  India  has  been  a  solid  fact,  and  sufficient¬ 
ly  rapid  to  givo  all  needful  onco nrageraent  to  the  eupporters  of  missions.  How 
this  being  the  case,  it  will  seem  at  first  sight  very  strange  thnt  an  many  resi¬ 
dents  in  India  Bhoul,;  be  ignorant  of  what  is  going  n  under  their  eyes,  and  that 
wo  should  so  frequently  hear  their  sneers  and  cavils  at  the  small  results  of 
missionary  effort.  The  simple  explanation  Is  to  be  foa  d,  1  believe,  in  the 
extremely  narrow  limits  of  our  opportuiiti  s  for  observation,  find  these  limits 
are  mainly  imposed  by  the  excessive  absorption  of  ov  ry  one  In  his  particular 
work  or  offioe." 


Tha  friends  and  au.>i»orters  of  I'l  anlono  smonC  ‘.ho  raadari'  of  tha 
Jovirar.l  :,-e  ,vmy>  71wy  have  no  desire  to  carry  on  an  linteirrlee  v.hloh  o 

cannot  bo  Juettfiod,  and  T  eh, mid  be  ^lad  if  you  could  find  omoe  for  these 
toatlmontoa  In  reply  to  tho  critic  lens  of  Tr.  ?>m»tri  an*  the.  ‘British 
’.lerasahlb". 

Vory  (faithfully  yoaro. 


’’Every  state  of  society  has  vices  and  virtues  peculiar  to  itself 
which  "balance  each  other,  and  are  not  incompatible  with  a  large  share 
of  happiness.  The  untutored  Indian  or  Otaheitan,  whose  daily  toils 
produce  his  daily  food,  and  who,  when, -that  is  procured,  basks  with  his 
family  in  the  sun  with  little  reflection  or  care,  is  not  without  his 
simple  virtues.  His  breast  can  beat  high  with  the  feelings  of  friend¬ 
ship;  his  heart  can  burn  with  the  ardour  of  patriotism;  and  although 
his  mind  has  not  comprehension  enough  to  grasp  the  idea  of  general 
philanthropy,  yet  the  houseless  stranger  finds  a  sure  shelter  beneath 
his  hospitable  though  humble  roof,  and  experiences  that,  though  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  general  principle,  his  soul  is  attuned  to  the  feelings  on 
which  its  practice  must  generally  depend.  But  go-  engraft  on  his  sim¬ 
ple  manners  the  customs,  refinements,  and,  may  I  not  add,  some  of  the 
vices  of  civilized  society,  and  the  influence  of  that  religion  which 
you  give  as  a  compensation  for  the  disadvantages  attending  such  commun¬ 
ications  will  not  refine  his  morals  nor  insure  his  happiness.  Of  the 
change  of  manners,  the  effect  produced  shall  prove  a  heterogeneous  and 
disagreeable  combination;  and  of  the  change  of  opinion,  the  effect 
shall  be  a  tormenting  uncertainty  respecting  some  things,  a  great  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  others,  and  a  misapplication  perhaps  o£_all." 


§"Why  should  we  scatter  our  forces  and  spend  our  strength  in  for- 

L- 

eign  service  when  our  utmost  vigilance  is  required  at  home?  What  gen¬ 
eral  would  desire  to  achieve  distant  conquests,  and  scatter  for  this 
purpose  his  troops  over  a  distant  and  strange  land  when  the  enemy's 
forces  were  already  pouring  into  his  own  country,  estranging  the  citi¬ 
zens  from  his  interests,  and  directing  the  whole  force  of  their  artil¬ 
lery  against  the  walls  of  his  capital?  X  cannot  hut  reflect  with  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  very  men  who  in  their  sermons,  by  their  speeches-  in 
short,  by  every  thing  but  their  own  lives,  are  anxious  to  show  to  the 
world  the  growing  profligacy  of  the  times  at  home-  I  cannot  but  reflect 
with  surprise  that  these  are  the  very  men  most  zealous  in  promoting 
this  expedition  abroad." 

r  _ 

"But  do  not  suppose  adversaries  have  abandoned  the  field  of  battle-,  I 

nothing  of  the  kind.  They  have  only  changed  their  ground,  and  their 
charge  now  is  not  that  the  missionaries  have  effected  nothing,  but  that 
they  are  a  set  of  pestilent  fanatics  who  have  effected  a  great  deal  too 
much. " 

^  IL,  ^ 


u. 


"Certain  modern  crazes  fall  far  below  this  in  what  may  be  called 
trie  poetry  of  delusion  --  the  dignity  of  hallucination  --  though  one, 
at  least,  has  an  aura  of  nobleness,  which,  in  some  instances,  redeems 
it  from  rank  mischief.  We  mean  the  modern  craze  for  missionary  work 
in  unlikely  and  unsympathetic  countries,  where  the  lives  of  the  missior 
aries  are  in  danger,  where  the  converts  they  make  are,  for  the  most 
part,  unredeemed  scoundrels,  and  where  the  civilization  of  the  people 
is  older  and  more  compact  than  our  own,  better  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  kind  wherein  morality,  customs  and  religion  are 
all  as  closely  and  inextricably  intertwined  as  the  fibres  of  a  plant. 
Separate  them  and  you  destroy  the  whole  structure.  But  this  argument 
has  no  effect  on  those  whose  craze  it  is  to  carry  the  Bible  into  the 
far  East  and  so  turn  bad  Buddhists  into  worse  Christians.  Nor  does  it 
give  them  pause  that  by  their  rash  action  --  self-sacrificing  if  you 
will,  but  none  the  less  impertinent  and  meddlesome  --  they  may  create  a 
war  among  the  nations  wherein  thousands  on  thousands  will  be  sacrificed. 
The  missionary  craze  has  no  respect  for  ultimates,  beyond  that  doubtful 
gain  of  inducing  a  Chinaman  to  repeat  the  Apostles'  dreed  instead  of 
chin-chinning  Joss  --  of  substituting  for  the  Brahmin's  belief  in  the 
genesis  of  man  from  the  body  of  the  god,  the  story  of  the  clay 
figure  and  the  abstracted  rib.  For  all  the  misery  and  murder  that  may 
follow  his  tampering  with  established  faiths  --  for  all  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  nature  of  the  conversions  he  may  make  --  he  goes  on  in  the  old  path 
and  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  evil  he  so  diligently  effects.  Ha  is  impelled 
by  the  craze  of  interference,  and  reason  is  as  a  dumb  dog  while  he  ca¬ 
reers  over  the  ground  mounted  on  the  hippogriff  of  an  impracticable  and 
a  mischievous  enthusiasm." 


E.  Lynn  Linton, 

In  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 


K 


Elkland,  Pa. 


Rev.B.Labaree.D.D., 

Pear  Brother;  — 


April  Ilth,  *95. 


As  chairman  of  the  Pres. Com.  on  P.M. ,  I  have 
received  several  letters  from  you  regarding  the  financial  embarr¬ 
assment  of  the  Board. 

After  much  reflection  I  have  concluded  to  write  to  you 
upon  the  subject. 

The  diminished  contributions  are  no  doubt  due  in  part  to 
the  hard  times  but  there  are  other  causes  operating  that  ought  to 
be  v/ell  known  to  the  Board. 


The  one  is  the  erection  of  the  new  Presbyterian  house, 
involving  an  enormous  debt.  It  is  understood  that  none  of  the 
contributions  to  the  boards  are  directed  to  this  object,  but  givors 
are  sensitive  and  very  many  feel  that  the  erection  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  building  is  a  magnificent  mistake.  Even  if  it  pays  as  a 
financial  investment,  which  is  very  doubtiUl,  it  can  never  repre¬ 
sent  the  cause  of  missions  which  always  involves  so  much  Christian 
self-sacrifice.  Will  poor  and  humble  givers  feel  like  sacrificing 
for  church  boards  that  have  a  home  in  ouch  a  palaoe?  Many  think 
that  the  building  does  not  represent  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  nor 
the  spirit  of  his  followers  which  leads  them  to  sacrifice  so  much 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

Again,  there  is  a  growing  impression  that  the  expenses 
for  the  home  department  of  the  Board  are  excessive.  The  executive 
officers  are  paid  large  salaries  and  there  ms  an  item  in  the 
Report  last  year  of  $12,581.46  &r  salaries  of  clerks,  a  3um  that 


would  employ  on  the  average  about  twelve  clerks.  Here  then  is  a 

force  of  five  secretaries  and  a  treasurer  and  about  twelve  olarks 
to  administer  a  trust  of  about  a  million  a  year.  Many  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  why  such  a  large  force  should  be  necessary,  particularly 
as  compared  with  the  much  smaller  force  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions. 

Again,  information  is  being  spread  broadcast  that  our 
foreign  missionaries  are  receiving  very  large  salaries,  as  compared 
with  home  miss  ionaries  and  that  they  are  living  in  an  extravagant 
style  that  does  not  reconmend  Christianity  to  the  heathen.  It  will 
not  do  to  say  that  all  this  information  comes  from  prejudiced 
sources.  For  instance,  an  educated  Japanese  lectured  in  our  town 
about  a  year  ago.  The  next  day  I  asked  him  about  the  style  of 
living  of  the  missionaries  in  his  country.  He  hesitated  about, 
giving  an  answer,  for  he  is  a  native  ehristian,  but  finally  said 
that  their  extravagant  style  was  offensive  to  the  natives  and  that 
this  was  one  cause  of  the  reaction  against  Christianity  in  Japan. 

In  replying  to  these  charges  I  think  Dr.  Ellinwood  a  few 
years  ago  stated  that  the  missionaries!  in  Persia  received  $750.00 


per  year  and  $200.00  extra  for  each  child.  The  reply  left  a  pain¬ 
ful  impression  upon  the  country  ministers,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  in  Persia  would  equal  $1,500.00  in  this  country  not  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  extra  allowance  for  children.  This  is  double  what  most 
home  missionaries  receive  and  it  is  much  more  than  most  country 
ministers  receive  in  self-supporting  churches. 

The  whole  natter  ought  to  be  thoroughly  explained  in  the 
Church  at  Home  and  Abroad,  as  there  is  much  talk  in  the  churches 
and  neny  are  quietly  withholding  their  contributions  or  sending 


them  to  independent  missionary  organizations 


Kindly  show  this  letter  to  Dr.  Ellinwood  and  toll  him 
that  a  complete  statement  might  relieve  many  sincere  souls. 

Yours  in  Christ  , 

(Signed)  S.  K.  Moon. 


FRIDAY ,  JULY  29,  1910. 


A  PEOPLE  IN  THE  GRISTLE* 


Many  have  heard  of  Cherra  on  the  southern 
face  of  the  Khasi  Hills  where  the  annual 
rainfall  varies  from  thirty-seven  to  even  fifty 
feet.  Few,  however,  have  heard  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  people  who  dwell  there,  a  people 
whose  annals  are  almost  blank  in  our  history 
books.  They  are  not  Thibetans ;  they  are 
not  Burmese.  They  seem  to  fee  an  isolated 
remnant  of  on  ancient  race  that  was  wide¬ 
spread  in  India  many  ages  ago.  They  are  a 
short,  but  sturdy  race.  Their  oblique  eyes,  their 
low  nasal  index  and  high  cheek  bones  are 
features  all  their  own.  They  a  cheerful 
and  friendly  folk,  no  longer  “  truculent  and 
bloodthirsty,”  ’  to  quote  from  old  official 
sources.  They  are  tOrday,  as  Burke  would 
have  said,  “  a  people  who  are  still,  as  it  were, 
but  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into 
the  bone  of  manhood.” 

Sir  Bampfyide  Fuller  in  his  recent  book 
I  has  devoted  special  attention  to  this  charming 
people.  He  describes  the  men  in  their  festal 
gart> — -the  silk  coat,  the  beautiful  loincloth  and 
I  the  pugaree  containing  th6  blncktipped  white 
I  plumes.  The  women  too  are  worthy  of 
I  mention.  Japanese  in  appearance,  they 
|  are  neatly  clad  in  a  petticoat  of  silk, 
a  white  bodice  and  a  shawl  of  lavender 
hue,  which  passes  over  the  head  and  is  fas¬ 
tened  round  the  neck  in  Irish  fashion.  The 
massive  though  handsome  jewellery  consist¬ 
ing  of  silver  coronets  and  pendants  of  coral 
and  lac  overlaid  with  gold,  are  seldom  to  be 
met  with  in  other  parts  of  India.  In 
the  Himalayas  one  may  look  in  vain  for 
the  picturesque  native  whom  one  meets  in 
Cherra  and  Shillong. 

It  was  in  1826  that  the  Agent  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  on  the  North-East  frontier  en¬ 
tered  into  negotiations  with  the  chiefs  for  the 
contraction  of  a  road  through  their  territory 
intoSyShet.  The  work  was  being  carried  on  by 
Lieutenants  Bedingfield  andBurlton  when  a 
Bengali  ehapresi  spread  the  rumour  that  the 
|  hills  were  to  be  brought  under  taxation.  This 
_j  a  spark  that  fired  a  mine.  The  savage  is 
I  as  treacherous  as  he  is  suspicious.  The  Kh.nsis 
invited  the  officers  to  a  conference.  Burl- 
ton  refused  to  go,  while  his  comrade 
who  went  unarmed  was  muidered.Burlton 


I  defended  himself  in  his  bungalow  til^night- 
I  fall  and  then  retired.  He  and  his  followers, 
|  who  numbered  about  sixty,  were  overcome  and 
killed.  Punitive  measures  followed  and  by 
|  1833  the  last  of  the  Khasi  chiefs  submitted 
and  since  that  date  the  history  of  the  people 
has  been  one  of  sound  and  steady  progress. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  Kkasis  is  certainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  present  a  choice  ex¬ 
ample  of  matriarchal  society.  It  is  a  man’s 
sister’s  son  and  not  his  own  son  that  succeeds 
!  him.  His  heir  is  then  at  least  always  a  blood 
relation.  As  Sir  Bampfyide  says  “  a  man 
marries  into  his  wife’s  family,  or  if  he 
prefers  to  continue  in  his  own  he  visits 
i  hi3  wife  only  on  occasions  and  undertakes 
I  no  responsibility  for  the  care  of  his  children. 
I  If  he  accepts  a  more  permanent  arrangement 
I  and  joins  his  wife’s  family,  his  earnings  must 
go  to  her  family  also.  The  head  of  each 
|  family  is  the  grandmother.”  We  ought  not 
I  to  be  surprised  in  view  of  this  when  a  Khasi 
1 6alls  himself  after  the  name  of  his  daughter 
I  or  signs  himself  “  your  sincere  friend,  the 
I  father  of  Mary  Anne,” 

The  essential  part  of  the  marriage  cere- 
I  many  consists  of  mixing  liquor  from  two  differ  - 
|  ent  gourds  and  the  eating  by  the  bride  and 
1  bridegroom  out  of  the  same  plate.  The  union 
between  the  sexes,  however,  is  hardly  mar¬ 
riage  at  all  as  it  can  be  terminated  at  will  by 
the  contracting  parties.  Some  time  ago  a 
man— certainly  not  over  forty  years 

of  age— admitted  that  he  had  been 
married  thirty-seven  times  !  In  such  cases 
the  women  remain  in  their  own  homes  and 
suffer  little,  if  at  all,  from  their  fickle  hus¬ 
bands.  Divorce  is  obtained  by  the  husband 
presenting  five  copper  coins  which  are  return¬ 
ed  to  him  by  his  wife  together  with  five  simi- 
I  iar  coins.  He  throws  them  away  and  the  cere- 
I  naony  is  complete.  Public  declaration  would 
I  not  seem  to  be  essential.  It  is  interesting  to 
j  note  that  the  greatest  crime  which  woman 
I  can  commit  is,  according  to  the  Khasi  code  of 
[  morals,  to  marry  into  her  own  clan. 

Unlike  most  hill  peoples  they  burn  their 
I  dead.  The  burning  does  not  end  the  life  while 
I  it  consumes  the  body.  Two  arrows  are  shot, 
I  one  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  west  to 
1  protect  the  dead  man,  and  a  cock  is  sacrificed 
I  to  show  the  spirit  the  way  to  the  other  world 
I  and  to  wake  him  at  dawn  so  that  he  may  pur- 
|  sue  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way.  The  ashes 
I  are  buried  in  the  tribal  burial  ground  and 
monoliths  are  erected.  “  The  Uprights  repre- 
j  sent,”  says  the  author  of  Studies  of  Indian  Life 


|  —  K.-uwmcu.,  o  ^DUtO^he 

I  female  side)  the  altars  represent  female 
|  ancestors.” 

The  Khasis,  like  the  Bomans  of  old,  believe  I 
I  in  evil  spirits  and  in  divination.  A  forecast 


NATIVE  CHRISTIAN  SERVANTS . 


of  their  fortune  may  be  gauged  by  examining 
the  entrails  of  a  slain  animal.  They  frequently 
break  an  egg  to  see  by  the  position  of  the 
fractured  egg  shell  whether  an  undertaking 
will  turn  out  successful.  The  thlen  or  snake 
is  their  most  curious  superstition.  Near 
Ciserra  a  snake  made  great  havoc  among  man 
and  beast.  A  cunning  Khasi  toon  his  nerd 
of  goats  to  the  cave  and  offered  them  one  by 
one  to  the  monster.  When  the  creature  had 
learned  to  open  its  mouth  at  a  given  sign  the 
hero  threw  into  its  mouth  a  lump  of  red 
hot  iron  which  killed  it.  The  body  was  cut  up 
and  eaten  except  one  small  piece  from  which 
sprang  many  snakes.  These  have  attached 
themselves  to  different  families  and  bring  good 
fortune,  provided  they  are  fed  from  time  to 
time  on  human  blood.  Murders  are  still 
committed  because  of  this  and  even  in  Shillong 
people  are  unwilling  to  go  out  alone  at  night. 
Similar  reverence  for  the  snake,  it  may  be 
added,  in  seen  in  the  snake  temple  on  the 
Simla  golf  course  at  Naldera. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  of  this 
wonderful  people  is  the  material  benefits 
that  have  followed  their  conversion  to  Christia 
nity.  The  Khasi  was  previously  an  animist. 
He  cares  little  for  Hinduism,  but  much  for 
Christianity.  On  Sundays  as  you  ride  through 
the  hills  church  bells  ar©  everywhere  heard 
and  neatly  dressed  men  and  women  may  be 
seen  winding  their  way  to  church.  Just 
seventy  years  ago  the  Welsh  Presbyterian 
mission  catae  to  the  Khasi  Hills.  Beligious 
topics  are  of  first  importance  to  the  folk 
themselves,  and  one  often  hears  Khasi  clerks 
eagerly  discussing  them.  In  two  of  the  three 
weekly  newspapers  in  Khasi  the  leading 
articles  are  generally  religious.  A  century* i 
experience  has  shown*fchafc  missionary  effort  is 
wasted  where  the  pride  of  caste  exists.  It  is 
matter  of  regret  that  at  this  very  hour  so 
much  should  be  spent  on  educative  and  argu¬ 
mentative  work  by  missions  in  the  centres  of 
Indian  society,  while  large  fields  untouched 
would  give  a  great  and  lasting  retui  n. 
Certainly  this  is  not  in  the  language  of  Burke, 
“  a  wise  and  salutary  neglect.” 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir',— I  have  read  the  let  tors  appearing  in  the 
I  Pioneer  regarding  the  lack  of  Native  Christian 
I  servants  in  India.  Though  not  a  missionary  1 
I  have  always  taken  great  interest  in  missions. 
I  and  have  enquired  into  their  work.  I  think 
I  it  is  only,  fair  to  say  a  word  in  their  favour. 
I  Several  missionaries  have  told  me  that  they 
I  have  a  great  dislike  to  sending  their  converts 
I  out  as  domestic  servants,  and  the  reason  is 
1  not  far  to  seek  when  one  comes  to  think  that 
I  it  takes  years  of  patient  training  and  teaching 
to  turn  out  a  good  Christian  convert,  and  the 
work  of  these  years  is  easily  undone  by  the 
example  shown  by  nominally  Christian  house¬ 
holds.  0? course,  there  are  many  exceptions, 
but  in  most  English  homes  in  India  the  general 
tendency  is  to  Ignore  Sunday,  to  speak  lightly 
I  ©£  sacred  subjects,  and  to  indulge  in  alcoholic 
I  drinks,  even  those  who  are  Chris- 
I  ti ans  at  heart  trying  their  best  to  conceal 
I  the  fact  froih  their  fellow-creatures. 
1  It  is  very  ffifiSuIt  for  the  native  of  India  to 
J  distinguish  between  the  white  men  and 
I  women  who  ar©  Christians,  and  the  white  men 
I  and  women  who  are  not  The  careless  lives  led 
J  by  the  latter  do  incalculable  harm  to  the  cause 
I  of  Christianity,  and  under  these  conditions  it  Is 
|  no  wonder  that  the  real  true-hearted  mis- 
J  sionary  prefers  to  keep  his  converts  under  hie 
I  personal  influence.  Most  of  the  so-called  Native 
I  Christians  who  do  go  out  into  service -have  never 
J  had  any  teaching  at  all.  Their  object  in  calling 
I  themselves  Christians  is  to  better  their  position, 
I  -and  that  they  turn  out  worthless  servants  is 
1  sot  the  fault  of  missions  or  our  creed.  If 
I  English  people  in  India  want  good  Native 
Christian  servants,  they  must  by  their  prayers, 
I  influence,  and  example  help  on  and  not  hinder 
the  missionary  in  his  work  of  conversion,  a 
work  towards  which  many  of  us  give  our  money, 
but  in  which  w©  take  no  further  interest. 
English  people  as  a  whole,  and  not  missionaries 
alone  are  responsible  for  the  present  state  of 
things, 

AN  ENGLISHWOMAN. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Disgusted  !!  and  a  A  Spectator"  both 
|  condemn  Christian  servants  and  missionaries, 
mo  I  hope  you  will  allow  a  missionary  to 
represent  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

I,  as  a  missionary,  could  never  suggest  to  a 
Christian  Indian  that  he  should  become  a 
domestic  servant,  because  the  hours  are  so 
long  and  the  pay  .so  small.  Any  boy,  with 
brains  and  industry  enough  to  make  a  good 
servant,  can  earn  far  more  pay  by  working 
«.  ■nnrstmf?  tovarr  or  as  a 


shorter  hours  i 
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I  carpenter,  and  he  will  also  have  his  Sundays 
free.  31  The  children  rescued  from  the  plague 
and  famine-stricken  villages  by  the  missions'’ 

1  should  be  trained  in  workshops  or  as  farmers 
bat  not  as  domestic  servants  if  we  wish  the 
Church  to  prosper. 

[  T  would  also  ask  those  who  have  met  with 
bad  “  Christian”  servants  to  remember  that 
many  Who  have  never  been  baptised  give  them¬ 
selves  out  to  be  Christians  and  adopt  Christian 
.  names  in  order  to  get  work.  In  the  Punjab 
many  thousands  have  enrolled  themselves  ias 
j  Christians  in  the  census  who  are  not  on  the 
books  of  any  mission.  Before  Indian  Christians 
and  missions  are  condemned  very  careful  en¬ 
quiries  should  be  made  of  the  missions  to 
ascertain  whether  the  man  who  calls  himself 
a  Christian  has  ever  been  near  a  mission  or  not. 

A.  J.  BlfilCET^ 
Lusadia  (Ahimdabad),  Sind  February. 

vo  THE  EDITOK. 

SIn> _ 1  should  like  to  add  my  experience  to 

i  what  has  been  written  on  the  above  subject  by 
j  sufferers  who  have  employed  Native  Christians 
!  as  servants.  With  the  bmt  intentions  and  to 
I  give  employment  to  a  Christian  community 
j  in  preference  to  non-Christians  I  engaged  a 
khansamah,  a  cook  and  a  punkah  cooly  on  my 
establishment:  The  hansamah  left  me  first: 
he  was  detected  in  opening  a  drawer  in  which 
I  kept  articles  over  which  he  had  no  control 
or  interest.  The  puukah-eo  ,ly  plainly  told 
me  that,  being  a  Christian,  he  .should 
be  treated  quite  differently  from  the 
heathen  punkah  coolies  and  that  L  should  not 
expect  him  to  pull  either  for  as  long  as  they  did 
in  the  day,  and  not  at  all  at  nights !  He 
said  that  I  was  a  Christian  and  so  was  he  aod 
I  should  really  give  him  his  pay  for  nothing 
lie  wentbeeause  I  could  not  see  my  way  to 
agree  to  bis  proposition.'  The  cook  was  a  real 
uau  ion.  Ho  cooked  principally  for  himself 
and  1  boro  with  him  most;  because  a  friendly 
missionary  had  kindly  passed  him  on  to  me  as 
a  legacy  when  he  was  leaving  India. 

•°A  good  master  maketh  a  good  servant” 
may  be  very  true  ;  but  I  defy  any  one-who  is 
not  amissionary-to  say  that  he  can  make  a 
good  servant  out  of  a  Native  Christian.  I 
have  had  plenty  of  experience  with  them, 
and  I  have  found  that  they  are  lazy, 
grossly  impertinent,  lying  and  knavish. 
This  is  not  so  much  their  fault,  perhaps,  as 
the  fault  of,  firstly ,  their  up  bringing  in  mis¬ 
sion  institutions  ;  and,  secondly,  of  their  pre¬ 
vious  (missionary)  masters,  who  through  a 
mistaken  sense  of  kindness  either  wmk  at 
their  misdeeds  or  foolishly  pass  them  over 
I  have  known  an  impudent  fellow  say  that 
Jesus  Christ  did  not  treat  his  disciples  as 
servants  as  we  Christians  do  the  converted 


heathen  whom  we  employ.  And  this  to  a 
missionary  too.  Lest  it  be  hurled  at  me  that 
perhaps  I  was  In  some  way  to  blame,  I  would 
like  honestly  to  say  that  I  have  servants  who 
have  been  with  me  for  many  years  and  by 
whom  I  am  thought  rather  a  good  master  | 
than  otherwise.  This  may  appear  to  be 
blowing  my  own  trumpet,  but  I  mention 
this  modestly  to  show  how  impossibie.it 
to  keep  Native  Christian  servants  even  if  one 
desires  to  give  them  a  chance. 

Again,  they  are  for  the  most  part  picked  up 
as  famine  waifs,  fed  and  clothed  by  mission 
establishments  which  bring  them  up  on  no 
fixed  principles  and  with  no  notion  as  to  their 
capabilities.  The  benevolence  of  missionaries 
induces  them  to  give  glowing  and  misleading 
certificates.  In  fact  no  Native  Christian  who 
has  served  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  mission¬ 
ary’s  house  can  possibly  serve  in  a  non-mission¬ 
ary’s  house— though  I  am  willing  to  admit 
there  may  be  one  or  two  whom  I  have  net 
run  across  in  the  course  of  over  half  a  century. 

Could  not  these  mission  establishments  train 
boys  to  be  servants?  As  to  converted  adult 
heathen,  they  are  worse  than  useless  as  ser¬ 
vants.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  of  the  hea¬ 
then  of  the  lower  classes  who  are  converted 
i,hat  their  last  state  is  worse  than  their  first. 

-  They  may  have  been  fairly  good  Hindus;  but 
they  are  the  worst  type  of  Christian  converts 
one  can  see.  And  if  proof  were  required,  a 
quiet  stroll  in  some  of  the  large  towns  where 
these  loafers  may  be  seen,  will  furnish  that 
proof.  They  think  the  mission  will  support 
them  ;  and  when  they  find  that  this  is  not  the 
case  thay  drift  into  degradation  which  [brings 
disrepute  on  the  body  and  disgrace  on  them¬ 
selves. 

A.  M.  V. 


tubllshlng  reallv  important  trade  rela¬ 
tions  with  any  country  whose  Institutions 
and  ddeas  we  attack,  whose  dignity  and 
self-respect  we  wound,  and  whose  natural 
pride  we  trample  under  foot.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say.  and  Mr.  Root  realizes  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  that  these  are 
barbarous,  inferior  people,  whom  we  have 
a  heaven-born  right  to  discipline  and 
exalt.  What  the  nation  really  wants  of 
the  so-called  pagans  is  their  trade,  and. 
incidentally,  their  money,  and  it  is  now 
ve,y  cIear  ^at  in  order  to  attain  that  j| 
consummation  we  shall  have  to  treat  them  'I 
decently,  and  at  least  with  common  con-  ll 
slderatlon,  whether  we  feel  it  or  not.  In  I 
a  word,  we  have  come  to  the  parting  of  I 
the  ways.  It  Is  quite  evident  that  we 
cannot  evangelize  and  sell  our  goods  to 
them  at  the  same  time.  We  have  to  take 
l  one  way  or  the  other,  and  that  without  | 
much  more  procrastination. 


Commerce  dr  the  Propagai 

An  article  in  the  June  number  if  the 
North  American  Review,  entitled  “Our  || 
Missionaries  and  Our  Commerce,"  dis¬ 
cussed  at  some  length  and  from  a  purely 
material  point  of  view  the  irritation  pro¬ 
duced  in  so-called  heathen  countries  by 
the  alliance  between  this  government  and 
American  missionaries.  There  was  no 
thought  of  attacking  these  doubtless 
worthy  men  and  women;  no  word  or  hint 
of  detraction  touching  the  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  value  of  their  work.  The  question 
presented  was  ■purely  practical;  Whether 
we  can  reasonably  expect  to  establish  in 
China,  Turkey.  &c.,  that  basis  of  good 
will  and  sympathy  upon  which  alone  a 
permanent  and  profitable  commerce  may 
be  founded  so  long  as  our  government 
identifies  itself  officially  with  the  mis¬ 
sionary  propaganda. 

Since  then  we  have  seen,  in  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  under  the  head  of  “Chris¬ 
tianity  in  China,"  a  more  extended  and 
analytical  treatment  of  the  same  ques¬ 
tion.  though  the  vital  point  Is  identical 
with  that  developed  in  the  North  Amerl- 
c&n  Review  article  and  the  lesson  sug¬ 
gested  precisely  similar.  This  writer  says: 
“The  situation  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase 
‘extraterritoriality,’  and  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  no  religion  was  ever  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  people  under  such  peculiar 
conditions."  He  then  proceeds  to  give  the 
grievances  of  the  Chinese,  as  follows: 


Grave  offense  to  Chinese  ideas  of  pro¬ 
priety  (such  as  the  mixed  attendance  of 
the  sexes  at  public  worship),  the  legal 
status  of  the  missionaries  and  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  remove  even  their  native  con¬ 
verts  from  local  jurisdiction,  the  desire  of 
the  missionaries  to  move  about  without 
being  clearly  traceable,  the  neglect  of  cer¬ 
tain  etiquette  in  intercourse  with  officials, 
the  reclamation  of  ancient  sites  and 
churches,  which  had  sometimes  to  be 
taken  from  Chinese  owners  who  had  hon¬ 
estly  acquired  them,  and  the  method  of 
requiring  vengeance  on  anti-Christian 
rioters  not  only  from  the  men  themselves, 
but  from  whole  districts.  These  griev¬ 
ances.  with  slight  modifications,  exist  to 
this  day.  and  the  last-named  in  particular 
has  been  made  a  source  of  fruitfulness  to 
foreign  governments,  who  have  claimed 
monstrous  indemnities  for  outrages  on 
their  nationals. 


pas  been  that  of  superiority 
of  the  country  whose  hos- 
*  enjoyed  and  whose  an- 
they  have  attacked,  not 
'  with  imprudence.  It  is  not 
n  icessary  to  dwell  on  the  mistakes  of 
individuals,  since  it  Is  evident  .that  the 
whole  position  was  one  which  could  not 
fail  to  rouse  the  deepest  resentment  in  a 
people  so  proud  as  the  Chinese.  The  Irri¬ 
table  condition  set  up  has  been  aggra¬ 
vated  In  several  ways.”  &c. 


Even  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  who  is 
a  profound  student  of  the  situation,  but, 
nevertheless,  an  advocate  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  partnership  in  the  propaganda,  ad¬ 
mitted  m  the  course  of  his  Nashville 
address,  last  March,  that  "the  system  of 
extraterritoriality  is  one  which  makes 
the  government  where  it  is  enforced  very 
restive,  and  they  look  forward  more  or 
less  impatiently  to  the  time  when  it  may 
be  abolished." 

But  the  facts  are  thoroughly  understood 
n  the  State  Department,  whi.-h  Is  now 
controlled  by  a  man  of  unusual  intellect 
and  learning,  who  possesses, i  also,  cour¬ 
age.  force,  and  common  sen*.  Secretary 
Boot  perceives  In  Its  full  J^yportiona  the  j 


at  us  pf  European,  mission-  jl 


Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  who  knows  the  people  about  whom  he 
I  speaks,  has  written  for  the  press  an  interesting  article  on  the 
I  unjust  treatment  to  which  the  Chinese  have  been  subjected 
I  during;  the  last  sixty-five  years.  Beginning  with  England’s 
I  opium  war,  he  points  out  that  in  1S40  the  cultivation,  im- 
I  portation,  or  sale  of  opium  had  been  for  some  time  prohibited 
|  in  China  under  the  penalty  of  death.  Because  some  of  the 
opium  which  British  traders  persisted  in  smuggling  into 
China  from  India  was  seized  by  Chinese  authorities,  Great 
Britain  made  war  upon  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  forced  it 
to  permit  by  treaty  the  importation  of  the  drug.  Sir  Hiram 
is  convinced  that  no  single  act  ever  committed  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  brought  so  much  misery  upon  so  large  a 
|  number  of  human  beings  as  has  the  forced  introduction  of 
opium  into  China.  For  twenty  years^af^pr  lldiun^  al¬ 

lowed  by  treaty  to  be  imported  from  India  the*  law  forbidding 
its  cultivation  in  China  was  enforced,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
period  the  Chinese  authorities,  finding  the  country  flooded 
with  the  imported  commodity,  removed  the  ban  against  its 
cultivation,  and  from  that  day  opium  has  been  grown  by  the 
Chinese  in  competition  with  the  Anglo-Indian  producers. 


Sir  Hiram  asserts  that  a  mere  list  of  the  outrages  perpe¬ 
trated  upon  the  Chinese  since  1840  by  Christian  nations 
would  occupy  many  columns  of  a  newspaper.  He  concurs 
with  Chinese  patriots  and  scholars  in  protesting  against  the 
demand  of  Western  nations  that  not  only  shall  Christian 
missionaries  be  protected  in  China,  but  that  the  native  con¬ 
verts  to  Christianity  made  by  them  shall  be  exempted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts.  As  a  member  of  the 
Chinese  legation  in  London  put  it :  “  Suppose  a  Chinese 
priest  should  visit  England  and  the  United  States,  and  it 
should  become  known  that  every  burglar,  pickpocket,  and 
thief  could,  by  becoming  a  Buddhist,  shield  himself  from 
arrest  by  the  police,  how  long  would  the  English  or  Amer¬ 
ican  people  submit  to  such  a  state  of  affairs?”  The  same 
Chinese  scholar  argues  that  it  requires  colossal  arrogance 
to  assume  that  Western  is. superior  to  Chinese  civilization 
from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view.  He  points  out  that  his 
country’s  civilization  enables  more  human  beings  to  live  in 
comfort  on  a  square  mile  of  ground  than  does  any  other  po- 


W.JL 


litical,  social,  or  economical  system  on  thesurfa^l^ta 
globe.  Words  fail  Sir  Hiram  to  express  his  abhorrence  of 
the  atrocities  committed  oil  Chinese  soil  by  the  allied  forces 
fiat  undertook  to  relieve  the  foreign  legations  at  Peking 
Equally  vehement  is  the  disgust  expressed  by  him  for  the  in¬ 
ordinate  dimensions  of  the  indemnity  exacted  by  the  allied 
■lowers  for  the  so-called  Boxer  outrages.  He  notes  with  de- 
bght  some  recent  indications  that  flic  Chinese  intend  at  no 
distant  date  to  throw  off  the  European  yoke  and  banish  for¬ 
ever  the  opium  merchant  and  the  exasperating  missionary 
from  their  fatherland. 


We  do  not  think  the  missionaries  will  be  turned  out, 
though  special  protection  may  be  denied  their  converts! 
but  there  is  no  mistaking  the  signs  of  an  awakening 
in  China.  One  of  tiiese  signs  is  the  repurchase  from  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  of  the  franchise  for  building  a  railway  from 
Canton  to  Hankow.  Another  is  the  fact  that  of  late  scores 
of  thousands  of  Chinese  soldiers  have  been  organized,  trained, 
and  officered  by  Chinese  educated  in  Japan  or  by  Japanese 
officers.  Now  an  edict  has  gone  forth  from  Peking  that,  an 
army  of  40,000  men,  similarly  disciplined  and  equipped,  shall 
be  raised  in  each  of  more  than  twenty  provinces.  Five”  years 
ago  there  was  not  a  single  Chinese  studying  in  Japan.  Now 
heie  are  upwards  of  a  thousand  Chinese  young  men  of  the 
,igher  or  governing  class  attending  military  or  naval  schools 
3  other  educational  institutions  in  the  Island  Empire.  Al- 
sist  all  tile  British,  French,  and  German  military  instructors 
ore  dismissed  five  years  ago.  There  is  also  reason  to  expect 
dlt,  backed  by  the  moral  influence,  if  not  also  by  the  material 
nwer,  of  Japan,  the  Peking  government  will  speedily  in- 
lit  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  intruders  from  her  soil. 
*,  will  be  remembered  that  the  German  seizure  of  Kiao- 
■  a  seizure  utterly  unwarranted,  since  for  any  injuries 

s,Kplained  of  China  would  have  made  pecuniary  reparation _ 

iss  followed  by  Kussia’s  occupation  of  Port  Arthur,  and  this, 
d  turn,  by  Great  Britain’s  occupation  of  Wei-hai-wei  and  a 
■eiction  of  the  Chinese  mainland  opposite  Hong-kong.  The 
'fse  of  Wei-hai-wei,  however,  was  to  last  only  so  long  as  Bus¬ 
y’s  tenure  of  Port  Arthur,  and  it  would  surprise  nobody  if 
seat  Britain  should  now  offer  to  restore  to  China  the  former 
Tval  station.  In  that  event  the  pressure  on  Germany  to 
oinquish  Kiao-chou  might  become  irresistible. 


..... 

a  min  a,-°S  Wou?d  be  tbe  presiding:  officer  was 
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MR.  CLEVELAND,  CHAIRMAN. 


THE  HOME  MISSIONS  RALLY . 


Mr  r,n  ,0t  attractlns-  many  to  the  hall,  ami 
The  iT  -  Preslded  wilh  *race  “"I  dignity, 
hihif  a"  °e'  compOMd  largely  or  women,  rx- 
hiblterl  much  interest  In  the  presence  of  ,1 

neanienm  Many  men  of  proml- 

nence  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  were  present 

the"  rln  ^  aU  t>1<?  favorable  omens.  however] 
rrinnetf  *  fallure  as  a  means  of  raising 

/  r°  meet  the  Pressing  needsr  ot  the  Home 
Mission  Society  ot  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
the  prime  object  of  the  meettfig  was 
money.  By  unfortunate  management,  some  of 
he  speahers  a,  ,he  meeting  were  allow™  “ 
talk  too  long,  and  early  in  the  meeting  the 
audience  showed  s|g„3  „t  being  tlre(J  Wh 
the  time  came  to  make  the  collection,  the  re- 

whlel6  "aS  dlsaPpolntl"S-  Instead  of  the  S2M.OOO 
h  eh  was  needed  to  wipe  out  the  debt  of  the 
,he  audience  contributed  only  about 
«5.600  in  cash  and  pledges.  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
^Ilged  to  leave  the  hall  before  the  close  ot  the 
nieeting  on  account  of  the  lateness  ot  the  hour 
and  a  large  part  of  the  audience  did  not  remain 
to  hear  the  announcement  of  the  amount  of 
money  raised. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  meet 
Ing  consisted  of  William  R.  Worrall,  chairman; 
James  Yereance.  Warner  Van  Norden,  A.  P. 
Ketchum,  H.  Edward  Rowland  and  Oscar  E. 
Boyd  The  expenses  of  the  hall  had  been  paid 
by  the  following  occupants  of  the  boxes: 

Q^Brovv  -V^'psoS'wiuti  r!1  WorraU,  famuei 

SinekirSrw: '  “fit 

fo“d<laThom'aflum|l  SC0U  Toat,U-  H.  Edwards  Row- 
Sitas'  F  H«?lAM-So0n|!'  Mo'  H-  Llndermann,  Dr. 
anas  i'.  Hallock,  George  Ca  der.  R  r  Tnrkmn 

THE  PRESIDENT  WARMLY  RECEIVED. 
Many  clergymen  of  the  city  occupied  seats  on 
the  platform  when,  promptly  at  the  time  for 
opening  the  meeting,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall 
president  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  advanced  to  meet  President  Clevelanl 
and  escorted  him  to  the  chair.  Instantly  the 
large  audience  rose  and  cheered,  the  womjn 
waving  their  handkerchiefs  and  the  men  ctap- 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  IN  AID  OF 
fc  THE  CAUSE. 


ping  their  hands  tor-ti  space  of  nea*HfcJwo  min¬ 
utes.  The  PresldefiTwalted  unli:  the  applause 


OTHER  ADDRESSES  BY  DRS.  TALMAGE,  JACKSON  I 
AND  THOMPSON  AND  BOOKER  T.  WASHING¬ 
TON— A  BIG  AUDIENCE.  BUT  NOT  A  VERY 
LIBERAL  ONE.  APPARENTLY.  AS 
ONLY  $5,600  WAS  RAISED. 

If  a  great  number  of  people  could  hare  made  _ 

the  Home  Mission  rally  of  the  Presbyterian  ^ 


utes.  The 

j had  subsided,  and  then  sac  down  amTTalted 
I  until  Dr.  Hall  had  finished  a  brief  Introduction 
[Dr.  Hall  said: 


ine  Home  ivussion  rany  oi  rne  I'resoyterian 
Church  at  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall  last  night 
a  success,  the  meeting  would  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  for  the  large  hall  was  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing.  There  had  been  an  unusual  demand 
for  tickets  of  admission,  which  were  distributed 
through  the  churches  in  the  New-York  Pres¬ 
bytery,  over  10,0(i0  tickets  being  asked  for,  while 
the  seating  capacity  of  the  hall  was  only  about 
one-third  of  that  number,  and  about  3,500  peo¬ 
ple  found  seats  or  stapaing  room  in  the  hall  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at’  8 
o'clock. 


I  My  Christian  Friends— Ws  have  the  hnnnr 
I  responsibility  of  being  part  of  a  leldina  rhHaHl’6 
Nation.  We  are  assembled  together  here 
interest  of  a  great  work,  which  Is  meant  to  nromn^ 
the  highest  good  of  the  Nation  by  proven-  fo® 
the  people  the  means  of  grace  and  the  benefit 
Church  Institutions..  We  have  with  us  here  nn£ 
who  has  been  twice  called  by  the  voice  of  his  , 
ow-citlsens  to  the  highest  official  postion  In  the 
United  States,  ana  one  who  has.  I  understand  \omt 
happy  family  associations  with  our  Board  of 
Missions.  I  have  the  Pleasure,  therMore  bi  X  il 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  i 
count  It  an  honorable  duty,  to  invite the President  !l 
meetlngUnIted  StateS  t0  Pre8,de  our  present 


When  the  President  rose  to  open  his  address 
I  the  applause  again  burst  forth,  and  for  several 
I  moments  he  w'-s  forced  to  stand,  bowing  his 
I  acknowledgments,  before  the  opportunity  for  a 
I  hearing  came.  The  President  spoke  in  clear  and 
I  resonant  tones,  that  penetrated  easily  to  the 
I  most  distant  portions  of  the  large  building 
REMARKS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


He  said: 

rtf1  to  express  rty  appreciation  of  the  privilege 

lCi lpatlnS  In  this  conference,  and  of  the  oonor  r 
y»U8  afforded  me  of  testifying-  to  theEl 
I  of  of  the  wt>rk  undertaken  by  the  Board 

mv  71?*  Mlp:slo,n3  Presbyterian  Church  ™  1 

Interest  In  this  subject  and  my  famlllnritv 

qi  ml  ThH-  M,S|i0n'Uy  efforts  Fre  not  newly?  al 

.  E  « 

I  g 

il  a£ency  *n. lts  operation  upon  the  hearts  of  min  *  3 
the  salvat.on  of  their  soul?.  The  long  roster  of  th«r 
)  who  have  been  led  Into' the  wnv  of  of  those 

through  the  instrumentality  of  ou^HomJ?1!??8?®88 
1  STf,J  it1.  trop?y  °f  successful  end6iv?r  me  Mlsslons 

_"i: 'i  is  not  only  as  your  fellow-citizen  h..t 

■i  as  rju xrwifcSr 

|  rfc-lved  through  Homo  Missionary-  Sort  Sd 

hhftte ln  an  «*'"<■  «*1.si$ps 1 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  WORK.  . 

,1  <:ha,'"ea  W,t'>’  ,he  autlM  »»a  reaponalblll-  I 

:1  '  es  wllloh  necessarily  weigh  upon  your  Chief  Exe-n  ’ 
Itlv-e  ran  fail  to  appreciate  the .  Importance  of  re  I 
llglcu,  teaching  Christian  .endpavo,  .V 

newly  settled  portion,  of  our  vast  domain  It  t 
there  where  hot  and  stubborn  warfare  between  the 

»rCKa°f  S°°d  and  evl1  13  conetantlv  Invited  Tn 
j  these  days  the  vanguard  of  occupation  !„  a  new',  set 
t  ement  is  never  without  Its  vicious  and  erlmtall 
element.  Gambling  houses  and  dramshops  are  ire 
j  common  it™011*  ‘ntusf^^^T"13  ln  3  n?w 

raoval  from  old  homes w  ,Ih“‘  •'«- 

and  more  primitive  hnmp  associations  to  a  new 
jonest  and  respectable  settlers*  | 

|  and  to  breed  toleration  of  evil  -and  indifference  to 
Christianizing  and  elevating  agencies.  These  con- 
■  ditlons  if  unchecked  and  uncorrected  fix  upon  the 
new  community,  by  their  growth  and  expansion,  a 
character  and  disposition  which,  while  dangerous  to 
peace  and  order  ln  the  early  stages  of  settlement, 
develop  into  badly  regulated  municipalities,  cor¬ 
rupt  and  unsafe  territories  and  undesirable  States. 
These  are  serious  considerations  ln  a  country  where 
|  the  people,  good  or  bad,  are  its  rulers,  because  the 
conditions  to  which  I  have  referred  would  -certainly 
menace,  within  a  circle-  constantly  enlarging,  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  entire  body  politic,  if  we 
could  not  hope  that  churches  and  religious  teaching 
would  from  the  first  be  on  the  ground  to  oppose 
the  evil  influences  that  are  apt  to  pervade  the  be- 
{  gihning  of  organized  communities. 

ESPECIALLY  NEEDED  NOW. 

Those  churches  and  this  religious  teaching'  were 
I  never  more  needed  than  now  on  our  distant  fron¬ 
tiers,  where  the  process  of  forming  new  States  is 
I  going  on  so  rapidly,  and  where  newcomers  who  are 
to  be  the  citizens  of  new  States  are  so  rapidly 
gathering  together. 

For  these  instrumentalities  at  the  outposts  of  our 
population,  so  vitally  important  in  the  view  of 
Christian  men,  as  well  as  patriotic  citizens,  we 
must  depend  to  a  very  great  extent  on  home  in!s- 
I  sionary  exertion.  How  can  we  excuse  ourselves  If 
|  we  permit  this  exertion  to  languish  for  the  lack  of 
proper  support? 

If  we  turn  from  the  objects  of  home  missionary 
I  labor  to  the  situation  of  those  actually  tolling  in 
distant  fields,  for  God  and  humanity  and  a  purei*. 
better  citizenship,  our  sympathy  with  their  work 
must  be  further  quickened  and  our  sense  of  duty  to 
them  and  their  cause  actively  stimulated.  These 
are  the  men  and  women  who  have  left  home  and 
I  the  association  of  friends  under  the  direction  of  or- 
i  ganized  mission  boards  to  teach  Christianity  in 
I  sparsely  settled  sections,  and  to  organize  churches 
where  none  exist,  enduring  discomfort,  hardship, 

I  poverty  and  danger  for  the  sake  of.  a  cause  to 
which  in  a  very  comfortable  and  inexpensive  way 
we  profess  to  be  attached.  These  are  our  soldiers 
at  the  front,  fighting  our  battles;  and  we  who  stay 
at  home  cannot  escape  the  duty  of  providing  for 
them  and  reinforcing-  them  ln  every  way  If  we  are 
to  continue  them  In  our  service. 

STRONG  ENOUGH  FOR  BOTH. 

Our  hearts  have  recently  been  profoundly  stirred 
I  by  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  devoted  men  and 
women  who  have  gone  from  among  us  to  preach  and 
teach  Christianity  ln  a  foreign  land.  Our  sympathy 
with  them  and  those  with-whom  t-hey-tebor  and  suf¬ 
fer  is  made  more  painful  because  the  arm  of  com¬ 
plete  relief  has  not  thus  far  been  abie  to  reach 
them.  Our  missionary  impulse  should  be  large 
enough  and  strong  enough  for  both. 

While  we  will  not  turn  away  from  them  nor  allow 
discouragement  to  destroy  activity  in  their  behalf, 
let  us  not  forget  the  missionaries  ln  our  own  land 
who  need  our  aid,  to  whom  we  owe  a  duty,  and  who 
I  can  be  reached. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  the  Christian  people  of  our 
,  land  estimate  at  Its  real  value  the  work  which  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  has  in  charge,  and  if  they 


j  means  VoTarrj-  Sn 
easily  forthcoming:  unj  I  12  ,5" ,  vorl<  ,vl11  be 

|  homentlaSbS  ,lla 

When  the  President  had  ended  hi.  address 
which  was  oudlv  applauded,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Witl- 

„,R';bei*-5-  a8cretary  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  offered  up  prayer,  and  the  Rev 
Dr.  Jesse  R  Forbes,  Moderator  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New-York.  followed  with  a  reading  of 
Scripture  The  hymn,  -a  God  Beneath  Thy 
iding  Hand,”  was  also  sung-  by  the  entire 
audience  standing. 

t)H.  JACKSON’S  ADDRESS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  superintendent 
of  missions  for  Alaska,  was  next  called  upon  to 
address  the  meeting.  While  there  was  much  in 
the  subject  matter  of  Dr.  Jackson’s  speech  that 
was  entitled  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
gathering,  the  speaker  was  inclined  to  be  ver¬ 
bose,  and  as  he  possesses  a  somewhat  monoto- 
nous  kind  of  delivery,  it  was  not  surprising 
at.  Dr.  Jackson  failed  in  the  main  to  hold  the 
interest  of  his  listeners.  Their  Impatience,  in 
tact,  at  the  end  of  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  became  so  pronounced  that  Dr.  Hall  at 
length  counselled  the  speaker  to  close  earlier 
than  he  evidently  intended.  Dr.  Jackson  said  In 
part: 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  REV.  SHELDON  JACKSON 
We  ofien  refer  back  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
in  Apostolic  times  as  something  which  the  world 
was  never  *o  see  again,  but  these  latter  days  far 
excel  the  former. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  you  and  I  are  by  no  means 
old  men;  and  yet  when  we  were  boys,  the  great 
city  of  Chicago,  whose  fame  Is, known  in  all  lands 
had  no  existence  as  inllitary  fold 

and  1c ff  'i'wt.id  nUil..  Mil  I* 


^hijw&T _ 

fin  the  marsrreg  at  the  south  e: 
jwas  all  that  there  was  of  it. 


rat  a  church, 
,  of  Lake  Michigan, 
[hen  you  were  put- 


■?. ,  “**  mere  was  ot  it.  When  you  were  mit 

FAMi,y^T  phl,!Fle  in,  Buftal oH ‘ ‘Gyover  Cleveland 
I  '  fw’  an<^  with  a  Home  Mission 

|  commission  in  my  pocket,  was  preaching  the  Gos- 
R  btnk  of  the  Mississippi  the  west- 

I  Twf«i«!,de„,ofi that  ylver  ivas  the  frontier  of  Home 
|  Mission  work,  so  -that  during  our  active  life  the 


< 


THE  Rev.  SHELDON  JACKSON. 

I  SteVw?  £°Sa,Je3’}?  prist  has  crossed  the  1 
I  vroiuf  °£,  r,°wa  and  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska.  New-  0 
Kansas  Warning  and  Montana,  f 
occupied  the  great  strip  of  country  between 
J  the  summit  thq.  S!err£T  Neyadas,  crossed  over  I 
I  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  token  non-  I 
I  cam  °n  °r  tb,°  Pla,ns  of  the  Pacific  coast,  in  that  I 
I  same  area  where  the  buffalo  and  the  Indian  roamed  f 
are  now  ten  sovereign  States  of  the  Union  with  I 
J  over  two  million  of  church  .members.  When  we  I 
I  w/rJL  thJJ?  starting  the  public  life  there  were  west 
I  of  the  Missouri  River  hut  twelve  presbyteries  Tin  I 
ministers  147  churches  and  7.188  communicants  in 
I  the  Presbyterian  Church  ln  all  that  area  of  more 
I  than  one-half  of  the  United  States.  But  what  do 
I  we  see  to-day  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  Home 
I  Missions  l  Sixty-four  presbyteries  of  the  Presbv-  1 
I  JST&J  Church.  1,401  ministers,  1,889  churches  and 
I  125,000  church  members.  I  regret  that  you  will  not 
i  be  able  to  keep  these  figures  in  your  memory,  for  I 
I  the  more  you  allow  your  mind  to  dwell  upon  them 
I jhe_more_profoundly  you  will  be  Impressed  with  ' 


iru»  mttin.iiuu-B.unui  ui  inp  cnurcn  under  tpn 

fostering  carp  of  home  missions  in  these,  our  own  ! 
days  It  is  like  Niagara  Falls,  the  first  lmpres-  1 
sions  are  such  that  the  mind  does  not  fullv  grasp 
or  comprehend  the  situation,  it  requires  time  to 
adapt  itseU.  It  grows  upon  you.  And  so  will  this 
wondrous  growth  of  hame'-mrlsslone: 

WHAT  DR.  TALMAGE  SAID. 

The  Rev.  Dr  T.  De  Witt  Talmage.  who  followed, 
had  a  kind  reception,  and  his  utterances  were  I 
frequently  applauded.  At  times  also  Dr.  Talmage  | 
made  the  audience  laugh  heartily  and  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  shook  with  laughter  when  the  speaker  said: 
“When  a  German  wants  to  drink,  he  drinks  beer. 
When  an  Englishman  wants  to  drink,  he  drinks  I 
ale.  When  a  Scotchman  wants  to  drink,  he 
drinks  whiskey,  but  when  an  American  wants  to  I 
drink  he  drinks  anything  he  can  lay  his  hands 
on.”  Dr.  Talmage,  however,  appeared  to  forget 
the  flight  of  time,  and  many  in  the  audience  began 
to  yawn  before  hii  long  speech  came  to  a  close 
after  10  o’clock.  He  said  In  the  course  of  his 
speech: 

Our  glorious  Presbyterianism  is  in  full  bloom 
to-night.  This  will  be  a  historical  meeting,  and 
far  down  the  years  't  will  be  told  that  ;n  the,com-  | 
mercial  metropolis  of  this  Nation  the  man  who  has  i 
on  him  the  highest  honors  this  world  can  give,  l 
and  twice  having  received  these  honors  from  the 
American  people,  'n  this  great  mass-meeting  for 
God  and  righteousness  put  down  the • grandeurs  of 
his  office  8 1  the  feet  of  Jesus:  and  It'  they  know 
In  heaven  what  is  done  on  earth,  then  amid  the 
rejoicings  before  the  Throne  is  the  gladness  of  one 
of  the  early,  ardent  friends  of  home  missions,  the 
consecrated  pastor,  Mr.  Cleveland,  once-of  Caldwell, 
N.  J.,  but  now  among  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses 
bending  over  this  triumphal  scene. 

Germany  for  scholarship.  England  for  manu¬ 
factories.  France  for  manners.  Egypt  for  anti¬ 
quities.  Italy  for  pictures.  But  America  for  God!  I 

This  land  to  be  taken  for  God,  according  to  Has- 
sel,  the  statistician,  has  14,219,967  square  miles,  a 
width  and  length  that  none  but  the  Omniscient 
can  appreciate.  Four  Europes  put  together,  and 
capable  of  holding  and  feeding— as  it  will  hold  and 
feed,  according  to  Atkinson,  the  statistician,  If  the 
world  continues  in  existence  and  does  not  run  afoul 
of  some  other  world  or  get  consumed  by  the  fires 
already  burning  in  the  cellars  of  the  planet— cap¬ 
able,  I  say.  of  holding  and  feeding  more  than  one 
billion  of  inhabitants.  For  you  must  remember  it 
must  be  held  for  God  as  well  as  taken  for  God,  and 
the  last  five  hundred  million  inhabitants  must  not 
bo  allowed  to  swamp  ihe  religion  of  the  first  five 
hundred  million.  Not  much  use  In  taking  the  fort¬ 
ress  if  we  cannot  hold  it.  It  must  b?  held  until 
the  archangel’s  trumpet  bids  llv.ng  and  dead  rise 
from  this  foundering  planet.  L 

Remember  that  all  hejven  Is  ready  with  reinforce-  | 


I  ment.  Reinforcement  from  the  mighty  souls  that 
I  have  gone  up  from  the  struggle!  Oh.  will  not  some 
I  of  those  glorious  souls  of  the  past  come  down  and 
I  help  us?  Come  down  off  your  thrones  awhile,  Net- 
I  tleton  and  Finney  and  Daniel  Baker  and  Edward 
I  Payson  and  Truman  Osborne  and  Earle  ana  Ivnapp  ■ 
I  and  Inskip  and  Archibald  Alexander,  that  Alexan- 
I  der  the  Great  of  the  Christian  churches  Come 
I  down!  How  can  you  rest  up  there  when  the  world  ' 
I  is  dying  for  lack  of  the  Gospel?  Come  down  and  ! 
I  agonize  with  us  in  prayer.  Come  down  and  he.p  us  . 
I  preach  in  our  pulpits.  Come  down  and  inspire  our 
I  courage  and  faith.  Heaven  can  get  along  without 
I  you  better  than  we  can.  Lord  God  of  Joshua.  Get 
the  sun  of  this  century  stand  still  above  Gibeon  and  j 
the  moon  above  the  valley  of  Ajalon  until  we  can  i 
whip  out  the  five  kings  of  hell,  tumbling  them  down 
the  precipices  as  the  other  five  kings  went  over  the 
rocks  of  Beth-Horan.  Ha.  ha!  It  will  so  sure. y  be 
done  that  I  cannot  restrain  the  laugh  of  triumph. 
And  America  for  God,  that  will  soon  mean  the 
world  for  God. 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  FUNDS. 

The  audience  got  up  and  sang  "All  Hail  the 
Power  of  Jesus’  Name!”  to  the  old  tune  of  “Cor¬ 
onation,”  led  by  Alfred  Hallam,  who  waved  the 
baton,  and  the  Park  sisters,  who  played  cornets, 
and  then  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Home  Missions  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New -York,  rose  to  make  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  liberal  contributions.  He  said  In  part: 

It  has  been  assigned  to  me  to  sunynpn  ,vou  to  the 
supreme  privilege  of  this  hour.  *”  n-r’0', 

are  on  the  pyramid  top *eT-oppr 
you  in  the  name  of  our  coyn 
I  Roman  citizen  was  man’s  proud 
[  is  a  nobler— to  be  an  American 
America  was  the  dream  of  a  t 
in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower..  ..  , 

God.  Amen,"  were  the-  words  with  which  they 
sealed  their  charter.  A  few  degrees  of  longitude  I 
I  along  a  barbarous  coast  embodied  its  area.  Bat  Its 
inspiration  was  great,  enough  to  kindle  lights  «  men 
in  two  centuries  flamed  across  the  coht.nervt.  vve 
dream  to-night  of  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century 
.  Six  hundred  millions  of  prosperous,  happ,  peop e 
I  wi  l  crowd  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  all  our 
shores  send  Christian  truth,  liberty  and  hope 
I  around  the  world.. 


'ho  to-night 

.  to 

Oht  ' 

•sc  titlevJjow  there 
i-  CitiaemF  Christian 
(rindred  great  souls 
"In  the  name  of 


forgot t-n.  Mr.  President,  the-  help 

Work  a  fow  years  ago  when,  at  the  I 
n nC  at 1  #°HT  Qf,neral  Assembly,  you  so  modified  j 
l,he  Inflian  Department  as  to  allow  the 
taH  Indian’s  native  tongue  In  religious 
nfr°oiiS’«  v’e  rpJ°kerl  when  last  week  a  bill  cutting  | 
9,,  „  ,  aPPr°r'riations  to  Indian  work  to  religions 
denominations  passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  1 

e  trust  it  will  become  a  law  It  embodies  a  | 
principle  which  is  dear  to  Presbyterians,  dear 
Thls  bbard  was  among  the  first 
assert  it  in  our  Indian  work;  It  entails  on  ua  much  I 
heavier  burdens,  but  Presbyterians  have  never! 
learned  to  weigh  their  principles  against  their  I 
money.  And  now  that  and  every  other  department  f 
of  our  work,  educational  and  evangelistic.  Is  suffer-  I 
ing  the  paralysis  of  debt.  We  have  had  to  call  a  ] 
na.t.  We  have  had  to  cut  down  salaries,  and  the  1 
cutting  has  reached  the  quick.  We  are  drawing  ] 
blood  now,  the  life-blood  of  some  of  the  bravest  f 
men  and  women  of  our  church.  We  have  pinched  I 
the  missionaries  till  I,  for  one.  am  done.  Hence-  L 
forth,  let  the  prosperous  churches  of  the  East  be  I 
pinched. 

The  St.  Paul  of  home  missions  has  struck  the  I 
sands.  We  are  not  calling  for  a  wrecking  company,  3 
either.  Presbyterians  have  no  use  for  that;  we  are  B 
expecting  the  tide  to  come  in.  I  can  almost  feel  it  B 
quivering  around  the  old  boat.  I  know  the  pull  of 
God  is  on  your  souls.  Oh,  rise  and  take  this  cause  I 
in  the  arms  of  a  generous  and  consecrated  enthusl-  g 
asm  and  set  it  free!  The  Western  seas  await  its  I 
coming,  the  far-away  Alaskans  crowd  the  shore  l! 
and  watch  for  the  flash  of  its  delivering  sail. 

Oh,  let  the  order  go  forth  from  this  meeting  to-  I 
night— this  halted  column  shall  move!  During  the  l 
war,  to  while  away  an  Idle  hour,  the  colonpi  called  [ 
the  bugler  boy  and  bade  him  play  for  him.  He  said, 
“Get  me  hear  you  play  a  retreat.”  The  boy’s  eyes  j 
flashed  with  fire  as  he  answered,  “I  have  never  I 
learned  to  play  a  retreat,  but  I  can  sound  a. charge  I 
that  will  wake  the  dead."  Has  the  Presbyterian  1 
Church  ever  learned  to  play  a  retreat?  Oh.  sound 
the  charge!  From  the  dim  dugouts  of  Oaklahoma  i 
to  the  glittering  glaciers  of  Tacoma,  It  will  he 
known  to-morrow,  the  Imperial  city  of  New- York,  r 
the  old-time  friend  of  the  Nation  in  her  need,  has  j 
said:  "Move  on.  O  cause  of  our  country,  move  on!"  f 
And  the  voice  of  this  audience  shall  be  known  as  ! 
the  voice  of  God.  Campfires  of  hope  shall  flame  j 
over  th«  mountains.  Three  thousand  discouraged  f 
preachers  and  teachers  will  take  heart  and  bless  J 
you  and  bless  God. 

It  was  an  extraordinarily  long  appeal  that 
Dr.  Thompson  made,  and  when  he  had  closed 
thei  ushers  Vo  f»if  jBfif  dress  passed*,  baskets 
about  'in  fne  nauatenep.'  while  the  Party  sisters 
played  a  charming-  duet.  Having  finished  t >'  • 
collection  the  ushers  forced  In  double  Feolumr! 
and  marched  down  the,  central  alsletJo  the 
front  of  the  platform.  wlmp/Dr.  Thompson  met 
them  and  asked  a  blessing  on  the  gift  of  money. 
When  the  ushers  retired  to  count  the  collection 
President  Cleveland  introduced  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington.  principal  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  in 
Alabama,  to  make  the  closing  speech  of  the 
evening.  It  was  nearly  11  o’clock  and  Mr.  Wash¬ 
ington  was  stiil  speaking  when  Mr.  Cleveland 
quietly  left  the  platform  and  hastened  to  a  car¬ 
riage  which  was  to  convey  him  to  a  train  for 
Washington. 

MR.  WASHINGTON'S  SPEECH. 

Mr.  Washington,  who  Is  a  colored  man,  spoke  I 
I  at  considerable  length,  and  the  audience  thinned 
I  out  perceptibly  before  he  closed  his  speech.  He 
|  said  in  part: 

The  American  Church  has  never  yet  compre¬ 
hended  its  duty  to  the  millions  of  poor  whites  ir. 
the  South  who  were  buffeted  for  200  years  between 
slavery  and  freedom,  between  civilization  and  degra¬ 
dation,  who  were  disregarded  by  both  the  master 
and  the  slave.  It  needs  no  prophet  to  tell  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  future  civilization  when  the  poor 
white  boy  in  the  country  districts  of  the  South  is  In 
school  three  months  and  your  boy  in  school  ten 
months:  when  the  poor  white  boy  receives  one 
dollar’s  worth  of  education  and  your  boy  twenty 
dollars’  worth;  when  one  never  enters  a  library  or 
reading-room,  and  the  other  has  libraries  and 
reading-  rooms  in  every  ward  and  town;  when  one 
hears  lectures  or  sermons  once  In  two  months,  and 
the  other  can  hear  a  lecture  or  sermon  every  day. 
My  friends,  there  is  no  escape;  you  must  help  us 
raise  our  civilization  or  yours  will  be  lowered. 
When  the  South  Is  poor,  you  are  poor:  when  the 
South  is  ignorant,  you  are  ignorant;  when  the 
South  commits  crime,  you  commit  crime.  When 
you  help  the  South,  you  help  yourselves.  Mere 
abuse  will  not  bring  the  remedy.  The  time  has 
come,  it  seems  to  me,  when  in  this  matter  we  should 
rise  above  party,  or  race,  or  color,  or  sectionalism. 
Into  the  region  of  duty  of  man  to  man,  citizen  to 
citizen,  Christian  to  Christian;  and  if  the  negro 
who  has  been  oppressed  and  denied  rights  in  a 
Christian  land  can  help  you,  North  and  South,  to 
rise,  can  be  the  medium  of  your  rising  into  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  generous  Christian  brotherhood  and 
self-forgetfulness,  he  will  see  in  It  a  recompense 
for  all  that  he  has  suffered  in  the  past.  When  vou 
help  the  poor  whites,  you  help  the  negro.  So  long 
ns  the  poor  whites  are  ignorant,  so  long  there  will 
be  crime  against  the  negro  and  civilization. 

The  ushers  had  not  finished  the  count  of  the 
I  collection  when  Mr.  Washington's  speech  came 
J  to  an  end,  and  the  hymn  “America”  was  being 
I  sung  when  they  left  the  committee-room  and 
I  announced  that  the  amount  of  the  collection 
|  was  much  smaller  thar^iad  been  expected 


"We  expected  $50,000  at  leaatT’saidon^ffl 
them,  as  he  made  big  way  to  the  platform, 
it  amounts  to  only  $5,600.” 

The  meeting-  was  closed  with  a  benediction 
by  the  Rev.  Di.  D.  J.  McMillan,  secretary  of 
the  Eoard  of  Home  Missions. 

The  Immediate  purpose  of  the  rally  was  to 
wipe  out,  or  at  least  considerably  to  reduce,  the 
big  deficiency  in  the  fund  devoted  to  the  pure 
missionary  work  of  the  society.  This  deficiency 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  was 
$324,850.  Special  gifts  received  op  to  the  first  day 
of  the  present  month  amounting  to  $131,919, 
brought  down  the  adverse  balance  to  $193*93o! 
Consequently,  in  round  figures  the  Mission  re¬ 
quired  nearly  $200,000  to  relieve  the  burden  of 
indebtedness  that  has  hampered  its  operation  in 
the  last  few  years.  In  many  quarters  the  idea 
prevails  that  the  organization  has  drifted  into 
its  present  difficulty  because  the  cost  of  erecting 
the  new  building  in  Fifth-ave.  proved  too  heavy 
a  tax  upon  Its  resources.  In  point  of  fact  how¬ 
ever.  not  a  single  penny  of  the  money  contributed 
for  mission  work  lias  been  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  new  building  was  paid  for  out  of  the 
secured  interests  of  permanent  and  special  funds 
that  are  entirely  separate  from  the  missionary 
work  funds. 


THE  negro  in  his  relations  to  the 

CHURCH. 

BY  H.  K.  CARROLL,  LL.D. 

the  Negro  is  a  religioultog  wherever  you  find  Mm| 

A  whatever  conditions.  In  bis  own  Continent,  ■ 

hereeiriMngll—  b^YVfl 

m  above  the  state  of  savage  degradation  m  which  he  I 
is  so  long  remained,  his  religious  instructs  are  does  - 
nt  They  find  expression  often  in  superstitious  idol- 
rots  and  cruel  rites  and  observances;  but  it  .sal 
IsTke  to  suppose  that  even  in  this  primitive . tndi men- 

ational,  o  y  r  aT  j,;a  fetich  as  our  remote 

lim-  h;  “  Britons,  lere  to  give  up  their  her- 

35SK3  "afn  s  of  the  earth,  and  that 

Christ  is  ^  Tas  no  religion  but  the 

The  Negro  of  th-  V  heathen  like  our  native 

Christian  religion.  H  wbo  js  a  just  and 

Indian.  He  worships  n  s^ouid  he  free  from 

merciful  God,  desiring  o  *  ,  jge  of  the.  way  of  lif© 

sin,  and  sbouid  come  to  a  ^ 

through  Jesus  Christ.  th8  power  0£  charms  ; 

tious  ;  be  still  has  som  heathenish  practices  in  him  ; 
there  is  still  some  trace  o  outgrown  childish 

but  our  own  race  has to  avoid  the 
thoughts  about  Stow  ^nr/snccess.  We 

i  unlucky. 


The  Negro  of  the  United  States  is  a  Christian,  not  an 

atheist  or  a  doubter.  He  gives  no  countenance  to  Secu¬ 
larist  or  Freethinking  organizations  ;  nor  does  he  prefer 
abnormal  types  of  religion,  such  as  Mormonism  and 
Spiritualism,  Moreover,  he  is  not  a  Rationalist,  or  a 
Theosophist,  or  an  Ethical  Culturist.  He  does  not  turn 
aside  to  follow  the  erratic  turns  of  little  coteries  of  re¬ 
ligionists.  Neither  does  he  show  a  preference  for  the  I 
Roman  form  of  Christianity.  The  splendid  ceremonies  I 
of  Catholic  worship  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  strong  I 
attraction  for  him,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  actual  member¬ 
ship  of  Negro  Catholic  churches  does  not  exceed  fifteen  I 
thousand,  and  yet  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  weak  in  I 
Louisiana,  or  Maryland  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  f 
Thirty-one  represents  the  total  of  Catholic  Negro  | 
churches.  This  is  not  a  great  result  for  over  a  century  | 
of  Catholic  endeavor, 

I  The  Negro  is  not  only  a  Christian,  he  is  an  Evangel- 1 
ical  Christian.  He  is  a  devout  Baptist  and  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  Methodist.  He  loves  these  denominations  and  I 
seems  to  find  in  them  an  atmosphere  more  congenial  to  | 
his  warm,  sunny  nature,  and  fuller  scope  for  his  re¬ 
ligious  activity  than  n  other  communions.  Perhaps  this  I 
i  due  to  his  long  association  with  them  and  his  training. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  might  not  have  | 
been  as  intense  a  Presbyterian  as  be  is  a  Baptist,  or  a 
true  a  Congregationalist  as  he  is  a  Methodist,  if  these  de-  I 
nominations  had  been  able  to  come  as  near  to  him  in  I 
the  days  of  his  slavery  as  did  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  I 
Churches.  It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  while  he  was  | 
the  slave  of  the  white  master  that  master  was  a  Chris  - 
tian  and  instructed  him  in  the  Christian  faith.  The  I 
school  was  practically  closed  to  him  ;  but  the  Church  was  I 
open,  and  thus  he  came  into  personal  freedom  and  into  I 
the  rights  of  citizenship  an  illiterate  man,  but  a  Chris- 

PT^^j^^^gasur^^uiturnnthings  spiritual  and 

I  moral  that  the  Christian  faith,  voluntarily  accepted, 

I  necessarily  involves. 

I  According  to  the  Census  of  1890,  there  are  7.470,000 
I  Negroes  in  this  country.  Thisinchldes  all  who  haveany 
I  computable  fraction  of  Negro  blood  in  their  veins.  Of 
1  these  all  except  681.000  are  in  the  old  slave  territory ,  now 
I  embraced  insixteen  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  In  other  words,  notwithstanding  the  migration  of 
I  Negrces  to  the  North  and  West.  91  per  cent,  of  them  are 
I  still  in  the  South,  on  the  soil  where  the  Emancipation 
I  Proclamation  reached  them  in  1882,  and  made  them  for- 
I  ever  free  from  involuntary  bondage.  The  Negro  churches 
I  of  the  South,  therefore,  form  a  large  and  important  foc- 
I  tor  in  the  Christianity  of  that  section.  In  ten  of  those 
I  States  the  number  of  Negro  communicants  ranges 
I  between  103,000  and  841,000,  and  in  four-  of  them  .t 
1  exceeds  the  total  of  white  communicants.  Thus  in  Ala- 
I  bama,  Georgia,  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  there  are 
I  more  colored  than  white  communicants,  altho  m  Missis- 
1  sippi  and  South  Carolina  only  does  the  Negro  population 
I  exceed  the  white.  This  shows  that  in  point  of  church 
I  membership,  the  Negro  is  quite  as  devoted  as  Ins  white 

I  brother.  Indeed,  the  proportion  of  colored  people  who 
I  are  connected  with  the  Church  throughout  the  United 

1  States  is  larger  than  that  which  obtains  among  the  white 
I  people.  About  one  in  every  three  whites  is  a  church 
I  member.  On  this  basis  there  should  be  2,410,000  colored 
1  members.  The  actual  number  is  2.874,000,  or  an  excess 
I  of  284,000  beyond  the  proportion  that  obtains  among  the 

I  WThraggregate  of  colored  communicants  in  the  United 
I  States,  so  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained  by  the  eyeful 
I  methods  of  the  Census,  is,  in  rounn  numbers  2,074  000. 
I  This  includes  all  colored  denominations  and  all  colored 
1  congregations  in  mixed  denominations,  so  far  as  they 
confd  be  ascertained  ;  but  it  dees  not  take  account  of 
I  colored  communicants  in  mixed  congregations  The 
Lumber  omitted,  however,  cannot  be  very  large.  The 
I  States  in  which  the  Negro  communicants  are  most  nu- 

I  merous  are  as  follows  : 


Georgia.. . 

..  341,433 

Texas . 

South  Carolina. . . . 

..  317,020 

Tennessee . 

....  131,015 

Alabama . 

Louisiana . 

....  108.872 

North  Carolina... 

..  290,755 

Arkansas . 

Virginia . . 

Kentucky . 

Mississippi ........ 

..  224,40-1 

Florida . . 

....  04,337 

Total . .2,398,865 

In  these  twelve  States  are  found  2  398,865  communi¬ 
cants,  leaving  about  275,000  to  the  rest  of  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union. 

As  to  denominational  connection,  the  Negro  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  Baptiet.  More  than  half  of  all  Negro  com¬ 
municants  are  of  this  faith,  the  exact  number  being 
1,403,559.  Most  of  these  are  Regular  Baptists,  there  be¬ 
ing  less  than  20.000  in  the  Freewill,  Primitive,  and  Two- 
Seed-in-tbe-Spirit  branches.  It  is  significant  that  the 
Negro  prefers  the  progressive  and  missionary  tjpe  of 
.  the  Baptist  faith,  and  does  not  believe  in  the  Hardshell, 
j  Old  School,  or  anti-missionary  wing.  Not  less  Calvinist- 
ic  than  the  most  Calvinistic  of  the  Regular  Baptists,  he 
Is  also  strict  in  his  practice  and  thoroughly  denomina¬ 
tional  in  his  spirit,  and  takes  no  little  satisfaction  in 
winning  Negro  members  of  other  bodies  to  the  Baptist 

faith.  I 

The  number  of  Negro  Methodists  is  1,190,638,  or  about 
213  COO  less  than  the  aggregate  of  colored  Baptists.  The 
Methodists  are  divided  into  more  branches  than  the  Bap¬ 
tists,  those  having  the  Episcopal  system  embracing  the 
great  majority  of  church  members.  The  Presbyterians 
have  about  80.000,  the  Disciples  of  Christ  18.578,  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  and  Reformed  Episcopal  bodies 
somewhat  less  than  5. 000.  The  Baptists  are  organized 
into  associations  and  have  State  conventions  ;  the  Metfao- 1 
dists  and  Presbyterians  into  annual  conferences  and  I 
presbyteries.  A  large  measure  of  superintendence  is  | 
characteristic  of  the  Methodist  bodies,  the  system  of  I 
Episcopal  and  sub-Episcopal  supervision  resul  log,  ap¬ 
parently,  in  more  intelligent  endeavor,  greater  concert  J 
of  action  and  better  discipline. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  colored  communicants 
since  Emancipation  has  been  marvelous.  How  many 
of  the  slaves  were  church  members  is  not  and  cannot  b? 
known  certainly.  Such  statistics  as  we  have  must  be 
regarded  as  imperfect,  particularly  of  the  colored  Bap¬ 
tists.  There  were  of  colored  Methodists,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  War,  about  275,000,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain  . 
According  to  this  there  has  been  an  increase,  in  thirty 
years,  of  over  900,000  Negro  Methodist*.  This  is  truly  I 
enormous.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  alone  are 
more  colored  communicants,  mainly  in  the  South,  than  | 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  reported  in 
1865  ;  and  the  two  leading  African  branches  have  had  a 
marvelous  growth.  The  number  of  colored  Baptist?  in 
I860  did  not,  probably  exceed  250.000.  We  do  not  know, 
of  course,  how  many  colored  communicants  there  were 
who  were  not  organized  into  churches  and  reported  m  I 
denominational  statistics.  Bat  according  to  the  figures 

we  have,  there  was  an  increase  iu  thirty  years  of  more 
than  1.150,000  colored  communicants.  I  know  of  no 
parallel  to  this  development  in  the  history  of  the  C  ms- 
tian  Church,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered.! 

The  Negro,  considering  the  little  wealth  he  had  a-  com- 1 
mand  when  slavery  ceased,  has  achievedwondersmthef 


iccumulation  of  church  property.  The  value  of  the 
lurches  he  owns  is  $26,626,000,  the  number  of  edifices 
?eing  23  770.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  generous  i 
help  which  the  whites  have  given,  it  still  appears  that  J 
the  Negro  has  not  been  unwilling  to  make  large  sacrifices  I 
for  the  sake  of  religion,  and  that  his  indus  ry,  thrift  and  I 
business  capacity  have  been  made  to  contribute  to  his  I 
successful  endeavors  to  provide  himself  with  suitable  ac¬ 
commodations  for  public  worship. 
y  Yoke  City. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  SLUMS. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  the  Hon.  I 
I  Carroll  D.  Wright,  has  just  published  a  special  report  | 

|  which  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  sociologists,  humani- 
I  tarians  and  legislators.  It  has  to  do  with  the  slums  of  I 
I  four  of  our  leading  cities— New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel-  I 
I  phia  and  Baltimore.  It  is  not  exhaustive  of  the  slums  | 
J  districts  of  these  cities,  embracing  only  about  one- 
I  seventh  of  the  computed  slums  population,  or  83,852  out  I 
1  of  about  582,000.  The  amount  of  the  appropriation  I 
I  made  by  Congress  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  all  of  them,  I 
I  so  the  center  of  the  slums  in  each  city  was  selected.  We  I 
I  desire  to  indicate  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  possible  some  I 
I  of  the  more  important  facts  which  this  investigation 
|  establishes. 

The  slums  are  in  a  general  way  those  which  are  marked  J 
|  by  “  dirty  backstreets”  and  “low  and  dangerous  popu- 
I  lalion.”  It  should  be  understood  that  not  all  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  these  districts  are  of  this  class  ;  some  are  highly 
|  respectable. 

is  to  the  constituents  of  the  slum  population,  it  is  j 
I  shown  that  the  foreign-born  largely  predominates.  Ini 
I  New  York  it  is  over  62  per  cent.;  in  Philadelphia  morel 
I  than  60  per  cent.;  in  Chicago  upward  of  57  per  cent.,  and  I 
1  in  Baltimore  more  than  40  per  cent.  This  significant! 
I  fact  is  brought  out  more  strongly  by  comparison;  for! 
I  example,  the  foreign-bom  population  of  Baltimore  is! 
1 15.88,  while  in  the  slums  it  is  40.21 ;  in  Chicago  40.  £ 

I  the  slums  57.51 ;  in  New  York  42.23,  in  the  slums  62.58  ^ 

I  in  Philadelphia  25.74,  in  the  slums  60.45.  Turning 
I  the  exhaustive  tables  we  find  that  of  the  foreign-bornj 
I  population  of  the  slums  Italy  furnishes  the  largest  per-| 

I  centage  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  andf 
I  the  German  in  Baltimore ;  Russia  and  Poland  come  sec-| 

I  ond  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  ;  Ireland  and  Poland! 
I  second  in  New  York,  and  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia! 
I  second  in  Chicago.  The  Italians,  Poles  and  Russians  are! 
I  predominantly  slums  populations. 

It  does  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  ratio  of  arrests! 
I  is  much  larger  in  the  slums  than  in  the  other  districts.  | 
I  Curiously  enough,  in  three  of  the  cities  there  are  some! 

[  exceptions ;  for  example,  the  ratio  of  arrests  for  bur- 1 
I  glary  and  profane  language  in  the  slums  of  Baltimore  i 
I  less  than  in  the  whole  city,  while  for  robbery  it  is  about  I 
[  the  same ;  in  the  slums  of  New  York  it  is  less  for  keep- 1 
I  ing  disorderly  houses,  and  in  those  of  Philadelphia  it  is  I 
s  for  robbery.  Of  course,  the  percentage  of  illiterates  I 
I  is  much  higher  in  the  slums  in  each  case.  In  Baltimore  I 
]  it  is  nearly  20  per  cent.,  in  Chicago  more  than  25  per  | 
[  cent.,  in  New  York  nearly  47  per  cent.,  and  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  a  little  over  37  per  cent.  In  every  instance  by  far  I 
I  the  larger  proportion  of  the  illiterates  belong  to  the  for- 
I  eign-born.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  Baltimore  44  per 
I  cent,  of  the  voters  in  the  slums  are  foreign-born,  in  Chi-  I 
Icago*  more  than  61  per  cent.,  in  New  York  over  62  per 


cent.,  and  in  Philadelphia  about  59  per  cent.  This  is 
probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  mature  persons  among  the  foreign-bom  than  | 
among  the  native-born. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  brought  out  is  in  re- 1 
gard  to  the  tenement  population.  The  average  number  I 
of  persons  in  the  slums  districts  to  each  house  is,  for  1 
Baltimore,  7.71,  for  Philadelphia,  7.34,  for  Chicago,  15.51  I 
and  for  New  York  38.79.  New  York  has  the  largest  | 
tenement  population  of  any  city  in  the  United  States. 
Those  who  investigated  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  1 
slums  were  surpiised  to  find  that  the  health  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  was  on  the  average  about  as  good  as  that  for  the 
other  parts  of  the  cities.  The  tables  df  sick  and  physi-  j 
cally  defective  persons  show  that  rheumatism  affects 
more  persons  than  any  other  disease  ;  bronchitis  is  also  | 
quite  common,  while  the  number  of  cases  of  consump¬ 
tion,  strange  to  say,  is  comparatively  small. 

In  connection  with  the  fact  that  arrests  for  disorderly  I 
conduct,  assault  and  battery  and  intoxication  form  a 
large  percentage  of  the  total  arrests  in  the  slum  die- 1 
tricts,  we  are  quite  prepared  for  the  statement  that  the  I 
number  of  saloons  is  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  I 
population  than  outside  of  the  slums.  In  New  York  I 
while  there  is  one  saloon  to  every  200  per¬ 
sons  in  the  city,  there  is  one  saloon  to  every  I 
129  in  the  slums ;  in  Philadelphia  the  proportion  I 
is  about  the  same  ;  in  Baltimore  there  is  a  far  greater  | 
difference,  there  being  one  saloon  to  every  229  persons  in  j 
the  city  and  one  to  every  105  persons  in  the  slums.  As  | 
to  the  conjugal  conditions  of  persons  living  in  the  slums, 
it  is  a  curiously  interesting  fact  that  the  percentage  of  | 
married  persons  is  larger  than  in  the  city  as  a  whole. 
For  example  :  in  Baltimore  it  is  85.48  of  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation,  while  in  the  slums  of  that  city  it  is  88.02.  In  New  | 
York  it  is  35.71  in  the  whole  city,  and  39.51  in  the  slums  ; 
there  is,  therefore,  a  smaller  proportion  of  single  persons  I 
and  also  of  widowed  persons  in  the  slums  than  in  the  j 
cities,  and  the  percentage  of  divorced  is  also  much  less  I 
in  the  slums.  It  appears  that  of  the  foreign-born  per-  I 
sons  a  much  larger  percentage  are  married  than  of  the  f 
native  born.  In  New  York  58.32  of  the  foreign-born  are 
living  in  the  married  state,  while  only  8.5  of  the  native- 
born  are  thus  living.  The  percentages  are  very  nearly  the 
same  in  other  cities.  The  explanation  is,  of  course,  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
foreign-born  population  are  of  a  marriageable  age  than 
is  the  case  among  the  native-born. 

We  have  given  in  this  summary  only  a  very  few  of  the 
facts  which  are  brought  out  in  this  very  valuable  report.  | 
It  deserves  to  be  very  carefully  studied,  not  only  by  leg¬ 
islators  who  desire  to  legislate  intelligently  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  population  of  the  cities,  but  also  by  hu¬ 
manitarians  who  are  interested  in  social  conditions  in  or-  | 
der  that  they  may  know  what  the  facts  are.  This  is  t 
preparation  for  a  f uther  investigation  as  to  the  cause  of 
certain  phenomena  and  as  to  the  best  means  of  checking  | 
the  evils  and  improving  the  general  conditions.  We  hope 
that  Congress  will  make  a  larger  appropriation  so  that  a 
wider  and  fuller  investigation  may  be  undertaken  of  the 
crowded  spots  in  our  great  cities,  which  we  are  perhaps 
too  ready  to  regard  as  the  breeding  places  of  vice,  crime 
and  disease.  It  may  be  that  when  we  have  all  the  facts  I 
|  before  us  our  conclusions  will  be  less  sweeping  than  they  | 
i  have  been. 


ILLITERACY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


This  is  not  as  sore  a  point  with  us  as  it  ought  to  be.  I 
I  According  to  the  Census  of  1880  there  were  6,239,958  oil 
I  ten  years  of  age  and  upward  who  could  not  wiiie.  This! 
I  was  17  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  ten  years  of  agel 
I  and  upward,  or  about  one  person  in  every  six  of  thisl 
I  population.  The  safety  of  Republics  lies  in  the  intel-l 
I  iigence  and  virtue  of  the  people;  and  how  can  thosel 
who  cannot  read  the  laws,  or  legislative  debates,  f 
I  presidential  or  gubernatorial  messages  or  newspaper  I 
articles,  hope  to  exercise  their  sovereign  rights  inde-P 
pendently  and  wisely  ?  They  must  submit  to  be  guided! 
by  others;  and  government,  national,  state  and  munici-P 
I  pal,  suffers  accordingly. 

We  have  some  sense  of  shame  when  we  find  that  in  | 
I  illiteracy  we  far  exceed  England,  Scotland,  Germany, 

1  Switzerland  and  Scandinavia  ;  but  we  comfort  ourselves  I 
with  the  knowledge  that  there  are  countries  much  I 
worse  in  this  respect  than  ours — Austria,  Italy,  Spain, 

I  Russia,  for  example.  We  were  not  sufficiently  roused  I 
I  to  the  importance  of  improving  our  record  to  support 
with  any  enthusiasm  the  National  Educational  bill, 

I  which  would  have  given  a  splendid  impulse  to  education  1 
I  where  such  an  impulse  was  most  needed.  This  measure, 

I  one  of  the  most  important  ever  devised,  was  killed  by 
I  faint  praise  and  by  giving  it  an  opprobrious  name  ;  and 
I  the  question  of  reducing  the  mass  of  illiteracy  is  one 
|  which  must  be  settled  by  the  States  unaided. 

We  shall  accomplish  it,  of  course.  We  have  made  a 
|  most  encouraging  advance  in  the  decade  ending  in 
1890.  We  have  reduced  the  percentage  from  17  in 
1880  to  13.3  in  1890  by  the  development  of  our  public 
school  system,  the  increase  of  facilities,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  school  laws.  Religious  enterprise  has  also 
been  an  important  factor,  particularly  among  the  colored 
people. 

A  comparison  of  Census  returns  for  1880  and  1890 
shows  that  the  greatest  improvement  has  been  whei  e 
there  was  the  greatest  need  of  it — in  the  South.  Toe 
following  table,  which  we  have  compiled,  embraces  all 
States  and  Territories  whose  illiteracy  is  25  per  cent, 
and  more  of  its  population  of  ten  years  of  age  and  up¬ 
ward  : 


Percentage. 

No.  of  Illiterate'. 

States. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

Alabama. . 

50.9 

41 

4:33,447 

438,535 

Arkansas . 

20.6 

202,015 

209,745 

Florida . 

48.4 

27.8 

80,183 

78,720 

Georgia . 

49.9 

39.8 

520,410 

518,700 

Kentucky . 

29.9 

21.0 

348,392 

294,881 

Louisiana . 

49.1 

45.8 

318,380 

304,184 

Mississippi . 

49.5 

40 

373,201 

360,013 

New  Mexico . 

44.5 

57,156 

50,070 

|  North  Carolina . 

48.8 

35.7 

403,975 

409,703 

55.4 

45 

369,848 

390,705 

Tennessee..... . . 

38.7 

20.0 

410,722 

340,140 

29.7 

19.7 

310,432 

808,878 

Virginia . 

40.0 

S0.2 

430,352 

365,730 

4,324,519 

4,100,111 

The  first  thing  that  wiU  strike  those  who  study  this 


THE  WORK  OF  MISSIONS. 


-*■ 


Janum,y ir- i89:'-  I 

table  is  that  it  includes  twelve  Southern  States,  and  no  I 
others.  Nine  out  of  ten  will  attribute  this  fact  to  the  ■ 
same  cause,  and  the  tenth  one  to  another,  and  the  tenth  1 
one  wilt  be  tvrODg,  as  we  shall  show  a  little  further  on. 

The  next  point  observed  will  be  that  in  every  instance  I 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy  has  been  reduced  ;  in  some  I 
States,  as  Florida  and  Tennessee,  by  a  large,  in  others,  I 
as  in  Louisiana,  by  a  small  figure.  In  most  cases  the  I 
percentage  for  1890  is  less  by  from  eight  to  leD,  or  more.  I 
This  is  very  gratifying.  The  actual  number  of  illiterates  ■ 
I  is  nearly  825,000  less  than  in  1880,  and  we  must  re-  I 
I  member  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  m  popula-  I 
I  tion  especially  in  Texas,  and  the  newcomers  hove  not  I 
I  only  been  caied  for,  but  the  mass  of  illiterates  has  been  I 
I  actually  reduced.  The  Statss  which  form  the  exception  I 
I  to  this  rule  axe  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia  and  Louisi- 

I  ^Naturally,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  Negroes  mal- 
I  inv  up  the  great  majority  of  illiterates.  There  is  every 

I  reason  for  expecting  it  to  be  so.  They  are  only  a  gener- 
I  at  ion  out  of  slavery,  and  the  States  were  impoverished 
I  by  the  War  that  made  them  free  men,  and  could  not  sm- 
I  mediately  provide  adequate  facilities  for  their  education, 

I  or  even  for  that  of  the  whites.  WemustgiveanothertaHe 

I  in  order  to  bring  out  the  relative  proportion  of  whue 
I  aud  Negro  illiterates  : 

j.  Colored. 

1890.  1880.  18W). 

107,335  321,080  331,200 

93.090  103,473  110,055 

18,516  00,420  00,204 

114,091  391,482  4U4,U5 

183,851  133,895  110,530 

80,039  259.429  283,245 

45,755  319,753  314,858 

43,205  7,559  0,805 

173,722  271,943  235,981 

59,443  310.071  301,202 

172,109  194,495  107,971 

132,389  192,520  170,484 

105.058  315,000  200,878 

1^223  2,882,380  2,709,888 


States. 

Alabama . . 

Arkansas 


White 

1880. 

111,707 
98.542 

. 

Georgia .  138,934 

Kentucky .  214.497 

Louisiana .  58,951 

Mississippi .  53.418 

New  Mexico .  49,597 

North  Carolina .  192,032 

South  Carolina .  59,777 

Tennessee .  218,227 

Texas . 123,912 

Virginia . . 

1,442,139 


In  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia  and  Louisiana  there  are 
more  than  three  colored  illiterates  to  one  white;  m  Mis¬ 
sissippi  it  is  nearly  seven  to  one  ;  in  S  rath  Carolina  it  ss 
more  than  five  to  one,  and  in  Virginia  more  than  two  to 
one.  In  Kentucky  and  New  Mexico  and  Tennessee  the 
actual  number  of  while  illiterates  is  greater  than  that  of 
colored  ;  but  the  percentage  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
whites  Everywhere,  however,  a  most  encouraging  re¬ 
duction  in  the  percentage  of  illiterates  among  the  colored 
population  is  indicated.  In  Texas  this  reduction  in  ten 
years  amounts  to  23  per  cent.,  in  Arkansas  to  22,  and  m 
several  other  States  to  10  or  more.  The  reduction  among 
the  whiles  is,  of  course,  smaller.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
of  the  decrease  of  224,408  in  illiteracy,  a  little  more  than 
half  is  to  be  credited  to  the  colored  race  Tne  figures 
[are  ;  decrease  of  illiteracy  among  the  whites,  111,916  ; 
decrease  among  the  Negroes,  112,492. 

I  The  States  which  show  an  increased  percentage  ot 
illiteracy— the  increase  is  very  slight— are  in  the  North 
and  West  They  are  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
ffehigan, Montana,  Nevada,  NewJerseyand  Wisconsin, 
The  influx  of  French  Canadians  and  others  will  help  to 
lexplain  this  increase. 

We  have  in  all  0,324,102  illiterates  in  the  United  States 
against  6,239,958  in  1880.  This  is  an  actual  increase  ; 
but  the  percentages  for  1880  and  1890  show  a  substantial 
[decrease  ;  and  we  trust  that  another  ten  years  will  relieve 
|us  of  much  of  this  burden  of  shame. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Evening  Post: 

Sir:  There  has  recently  been  held  at  the  I 
Tremont  Temple.  Boston,  a  series  of  meet-  Mj 
lags  under  the  auspices  of  the  vast  mis-  I 
slonary  organizations  of  this  land  for  the  IJ 
purpose  of  stimulating  popular  zeal  for  the  fl 
Invasion  of  foreign  lands.  It  Is  full  time  p 
that  this  fact  should  suggest  In  the  mind  H 
of  the  American  people  a  serious  doubt  as  .  i 
to  this  scheme  of  Christian  filibustering.  I 

U  which  must  rank  as  the  most  futile  and  the  B 
most  costly  failure  In  modern 'history. 

Along  general  lines  there  must  be  taken  I 
I  Into  consideration  the  salient  and  stgnlfl-  H 
I  cant  fact  that  no  missionary  scheme  has  I 
8  ever  gained  any  suepess  outside  of  racial  B 
_  boundaries,  or.  In  other  words,  each  and  I 
I  every  country’s  religion  Is  primarily  a  ques-  fl 
I  tlon  or~TBee,  and  all  successful  religious  B 
I  propagandise!  has  always  been  confined  ■ 
I  within  racial  limits.  An  examination  ot  I 
|  the  map  of  the  world  at  once  makes  It  plain  jji 
|  that  of  the  three  great  missionary  religions  n 
I  Christianity  is  to  be  found  in  force  to-day  I 1 
I  nowhere  outside  of  the  Aryan  family,  that 
j  Buddhism,  with  the  exception  of  small  dis-  I 
I  trlcts  In  the  land  of  Its  birth,  has  found  I 
ij,  favor  only  among  the  Turanians,  and  that  1 
}  Mohammedanism,  apart  from  Ub  conquest  I 
J*  of  India  by  the  sword,  is  now  at  home  only  1 
(j  within  Semitic  confines.  All  Christian  fill-  1 
j  busterlng  therefore,  beyond  its  own  racial  1 
1  and  Impenetrable  barrier.  Is  foredoomed  to  tl 

7  failure. 

And  then  the  enormous  costliness  of  the  1 
failure.  Marshall,  himself  a  missionary,  In  j 
’  his  'History  of  Missions'  computes  the  num-  II 
N  ber  of  genuine  converts  made  In  China  from  (I 
the  beginning  of  Christian  missionary  ef-  I 
1  fort  there  down  to  tho  time  of  his  writing.  |l 
j  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He  fl 
•  also  makes  an  estimate  of  the  money  sent  I 
from  the  West  during  the  same  time  to  ac-  I 
.  compllsh  the  end  In  view.  The  result  of  || 
ttie  computation  Is  that  each  genuine  con- 
t  vert  cost  the  West  the  enormous  sum  of  a  I 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  Making  all  I 
S  due  allowance  for  exaggeration,  though  we  ! 
j  cannot  conceive  of  any  motive  for  such  In  I 
*  Marshall’s  case,  and  cutting  down  the  estl- 
T  mate  one-half,  can  there  be  adduced  in  all  I 
history  so  ludicrous  a  disproportion  be-  J 
tween  the  means  employed  and  the  results 
I  attained? 

j  It  is  quite  true, Taffted-.’that  were  the  ortg-  II 
f  Inal  motive  for  Christian  missions  still  ex-  1 
IJ  istent  and  operative  this  price  per  saved  I 
|  coul  could  not  be  deemed  In  the  least  de-  I 
I  gree  exorbitant.  For  the  rescue  of  even  I 
I  one  human  being  from  sizzling  In  the  flames  I 
|  of  an  everlasting  hell  the  wealth  of  the  I 
I  whole  world,  would  not  be  too  great  a  price  I 
I  to  pay.  But  that  “nerve  of  missions"  has  I 
I  been  cut  clean  away,  and  there  Is  therefore  I 


no  longer  an  excuse  for  the  sinful  extrav¬ 
agance  lavished  upon  the  support  of  the 
filibustering  hordes  now  Invading  tho 
Orient. 

The  only  arguments  which  can  be  advanc¬ 
ed  for  their  retention  there  are  the  plea 
that  they  are  doing  much  benevolent,  phil¬ 
anthropic,  and  educational  work,  and  that  I 
It  Is  a  good  thing  for  the  churches  at  I 
home  to  be  Interested  In  foreign  mission  I 
work.  As  for  the  first  of  these  claims,  It  I 
may  be  answered  that  such  work  Is  not  I 
that  for  which  the  funds  at  home  are  raised,  E 
and  that,  moreover,  the  people  of  the  coun-  fl 
try  Invaded  are  not  Imposed  upon  by  the  I 
pretence  that  missions  are  organized  for  I 
philanthropic  ends.  They  are  grateful  for  I 
the  benevolent  and  educational  work  done  j. 
for  them  by  the  foreign  emissaries,  but  at  k 
the  same  time  that  work  Is  rendered  prac- 
attil  *7  U»  well-reoo  gained  toot  that_ 


It  is  not  done  primarily  for  its  own  sake" 

but  for  the  ulterior  purpose  of  Christian 
aggrandizement.  There  is  no  Oriental  of 
any  intelligence  who  does  not  see  and  know 
that  philanthropy  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
invasion  of  their  lands  by  foreign  religious 
propagandists.  It  is  the  recognized  ulte- 
|  rlor  purpose  which  vitiates  and  practically 
nullifies  the  benevolent  endeavor. 

The  plea  that  foreign  work  enhances  and 
j  gives  interest  to  the  cause  of  the  churches 
|  at  homo  may  be  dismissed  by  asking  by 
what  semblance  of  right  can  the  Invasion 
of  a  foreign  land  for  such  a  purpose  be 
I  justified.  If  a  church  cannot  live  and  flour¬ 
ish  save  by  such  means,  far  better  for  It 
to  die  and  be  done  with  it. 
j  Yet  it  is  not  merely  this  negative  harm 
which  is  done  by  religious  propagandism  in 
alien  lands.  The  positive  evil  which  results 
may  well  be  deemed  incalculable.  All  the 
obligations  conferred  by  all  the  benevolent 
and  philanthropic  work  done  by  the  re¬ 
ligious  invaders  of  the  Orient  are  can- 
I  celled  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  ancient 
1  moral  sanctions  of  the  people  through  the 
I  Inconsiderate  zeal  of  the  alien  host  to  de- 
I  stroy  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  idol- 


■  atry.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  for  example, 

I  whether  the  addition  of  any  number  of  hos- 
I  pitals,  asylums,  colleges,  and  churches  in 
1  Japan  could  begin  to  compensate  for  the 
1  evil  results  of  the  denunciation  by  the  mls- 
I  sionaries  of  that  ancestral  worship  which 
I  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Japanese  morality, 

|  which  forms  so  lovely  a  feature  of  their 
I  domestic  life,  and  which  has  been  the  di- 
I  rect  source,  not  only  of  much  of  the  sweet- 
I  ness  and  charm,  but  also  of  the  virile  qual- 
I  ities  with  which  the  islanders  are  astonish- 
1  ing  the  world.  The  outcome  of  that  simple, 
natural,  and  beautiful  worship,  no  more  de- 
I  serving  the  stigma  of  Idolatry  than  the 
I  Western  custom  of  laying  flowers  upon  the 
1  grave  or  than  the  impulse  which  has  filled 
Westminster  Abbey  with  the  forms  of  Eng- 
I  land’s  great  dead,  has  practically  been  to 
I  furnish  Japan  with  that  moral  code  which 
1  her  religion  has  been  said  to  lack.  We  have 
1  onlv  to  put  ourselves  in  her  place,  and  try 
to  imagine  the  feelings  with  which  we 
I  would  greet  the  messengers  of  a  powerful 
I  alien  organization,  denouncing  and  seeking 
I  to  destroy  the  Decalogue,  to  form  some  ads- 
B  quate  conception  of  the  impertinence  of  the 
I  missionary  movement  and  °f  the  evil 
I  wrought  by  the  great  religious  filibustering 
|  organizations  of  the  West- 

1  Arthur  Mat  knap*. 

Boston,  December  1. 


rVonit  OF  misbto^. 

3  - 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evening  Post: 

Sir:  As  a  commerlt  upon  Mr.  Arthur  M. 
Knapp’s  artlole  upon  ,ChriBtlan  missions  in 
to-day’s  Evening  Post,  perhaps  you  will 
print  the  following  statements  of  Sir  W. 
Mackworth  ^gCng.  late  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  Punjab,  and  the  statistics  appended. 
The  extract  Is  from  Sunday-School  Times 
of  December  12. 

A.  L. 

Stoclrbrldge,  Mass.,  December  12. 

"As  a  business  man  speaking  to  business 
men,  I  am  prepared  to  Bay  that  the  work 
which  has  been  done  by  missionary  agency 
In  India  exceeds  in  Importance  all  that  has 
been  done  (and  much  has  been  done)  by  the 
British  Government  In  India  since  its  com¬ 
mencement.  Let  me  take  the  provinoe 
which  I  know  best.  I  ask  myself  what  has 
been  the  most  potent  Influence  whloh  has 
been  working  among  the  people  since  annex¬ 
ation  fifty-four  years  ago,  and  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  I  feel  there  is  but  one  answer— 
Christianity,  as  Bet  forth  In  the  lives  and 
teaching  of  Christian  missionaries.  I  do  not 
underestimate  the  forces  which  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  races  in  the  Punjab 
by  our  beneficent  rule,  by  British  justice  and 
enlightenment;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
effect  on  native  character  produced  by  the 
self-denying  labors  of  missionaries  Is  far 
greater.  The  Punjab  bears  on  Its  historical 
roll  the  names  of  many  Christian  statesmen 
who  have  honored  God  by  their  lives  and 
endeared  themselves  to  the  people  by  their 
faithful  work;  but  I  venture  to  say  that,  if 
they  could  speak  to  us  from  the  great  un¬ 
seen,  there  1b  not  one  of  them  who  would 
not  proclaim  that  the  work  done  by  men  like 
French,  Clark,  Newton,  and  Forman,  who 
went  in  and  out  among  the  people  for  a 
whole  generation  or  more,  and  who  preach¬ 
ed  by  their  lives  the  nobility  of  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  and  the  lesson  of  love  to  God  and  man, 
Is  a  higher  and  nobler  work,  and  more  far- 
reaching  in  Its  consequences.” 

And  the  facts  of  the  census  of  India 
have  surprised  those  who  did  not  know 
as  Sir  W.  Mackworth  Young  knew  the  real 
facts  about  the  power  and  Influence  of  mis¬ 
sions:  “The  total  Christian  population,  for¬ 
eigners  and  natives,  Catholics  and  Protes¬ 
tants,  as  given  by  the  census  of  1901,  is  2,- 
923,349,  or  almost  exactly  one  now  in  every 
hundred  of  the  general  population.  While 
the  Hindus  slightly  decreased  between  1891 
and  1901  (the  main  cause  being  plague  and 
famine),  and  the  Mohammedans  lnoreased 
9  per  cent.,  Christians  increased  30  per,  cent, 
(to  2,664.313),  and  Protestant  Christiana 
about  60  per  cent." 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase 
of  Protestant  Christians  in  India  by  de 
cades: 

. . 


1871. . 

1881. . 
1901. . 


(luoludlug  Buriunb.) 


01.002  I 

128.781  I 
224.258  I 
417.872  I 
659,601  I 

608.283  I 


ARE  CHINESE  MISSIONS 


o-t-S" 

Mr.  William  Jameson 


A  WASTE  OF  MONEY? 


Reid, 


the  Explorer 

Modern  Mission  Methods  Are  a  Complete 
Failure  in  China. 


Declares  "That! 


- ®  "  !  ,  ,  n v  orient  on  missions  in  thQ-1 

is  the  Christianizing  ot  Asia  an  impossibility 7  f  p^ltThl  aiway^noonceth suggestions  ot  failure =  aj 

being  simply  thrown  away  tono  goo  „  £  Hen,.e  the  to, .owing  atdic.e  Pen  o^J 


William  Jameson  Reid,  ot  Boston,  the  explore,  Mr.  Reid  does  not  regard  the  <™mz.n  J 

Replies  will  be  found  by  three  represeutatnes - - -  — ~ 


By  William  Jameson  Reid. 

,  HERE  was  a  bit  of  po¬ 
etic  justice  in  the  brief 
announcement  cabled 
from  England  the  other 
day  that  the  British 
Board  of  Foreign  Mis-, 
sions  in  its  annual  report 
had  taken  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  missionary 
efforts  in  Asia  during  the 
last  ten  years  had  met 
with  little  or  no  positive  success.  In  this 
brief  announcement,  shorn  of  all  hyperbolated 
speculation  as  to  what  the  future  may  bring 
and  condoning  of  the  past,  there  is  ample 
justification  of  the  statements  repeatedly 
made  by  travellers  in  Asia  that  as  the  pros¬ 
elyting  mission  of  Christianity  is  carried  on 
there  is  little  hope  of  its  being  marked  with 
success,  and  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
good  results  already  attained  will  be  nullified 
by  the  erroneous  and  misleading  attitude  of 
the  present.  - 

To  rail  against  the  efforts  of  Christianity 
and  the  necessity  of  foreign  missions  seems 
bound  to  bring  a  storm  of  disapproval  on  the 
head  of  the  hapless  mortal  who  dares  to  do 
I  am  not,  however,  actuated  by  the  de- 
?  to  stimulate  heterodox  antipathy,  but 
simply  wish,  by  the  presentation  of  concrete 
facts,  gained  through  a  thorough  research  in 
this  field,  to  give  to  those  charitably  disposed 
optimists  who  view  the  situation  through  rose 
colored  glasses  a  rfisumfi  of  the  conditions  as 
they  have  been  presented  to  my  eyes,  not  with 
the  expectation  that  the  work  itself  will  be 
discontinued,  but  that  the  present  methods 
by  which  it  is  operated  may  suffer  a  change. 

The  Asiatic  mission  -  field  may  with  pro¬ 
priety  he  divided  up  into  three  main  divi¬ 
sions— Asia  Minor’  India  and  China.  The 
work  done  elsewhere  in  isolated  spots  is  of 
too  small  moment  to  warrant  more  than  pass¬ 
ing  consideration.  In  my  discussion  of  the 
question  the  results  obtained  from  missionary 
work  in  India  must  be  ignored,  as  the  meagre 
opportunity  presented  for  studying  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  that  country  debars  enlightened 
and  judicious  criticism.  In  Asia  Minor  and 
China  the  most  abundant  means  of  studying 
the  exact  status  of  affairs  was  presented  to 
me.  In  no  instances  have  I  relied  on  official 
or  any  other  information  save  that  of  my  own 
eyes.  The  strictures,  therefore,  which  are 
imposed  on  the  present  missionary  system 
are  distinctively  my  own,  the  full  responsi- 
'  bility  for  which  I  am  willing  to  assume. 

Failure  ol!  CUiuese  Missions. 

We  will  first  take  the  case  of  China,  as 
being  possibly  more  a  question  of  the  hour 
owing  to  the  spirited  manner  in  which  this 
mission  field  was  defended  in  the  recent  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Board  of  Missions.  After  the 
most  rigorous  personal  investigation,  and  in 
i  spirit  of  unbiased  and  judicious  criticism.  I 
im  prepared  to  say  that  despite  the  immense 
sums  of  money  expended  annually  there  at 
the  present  time  Christianity  is  making  no 
real  progress  in  the  Chinese  empire.  This 
non-success  may  be  attributed  primarily  to 
two  reasons,  one  being  the  dispo%ition  of  the 
missionaries  to  trample  on  native  custom 
roughshod,  rather  than  to  attempt  con- 
I version  by  gentler  methods,  thus  arousing 
the  native  spirit  of  obstinacy,  and  necessarily 
retarding  successful  progress.  The  mission¬ 
aries  call  the  poor  native  "brother,’'  but 
here  the  relationship  ends,  for,  like  an  in¬ 
animate  object,  devoid  of  sentiment  or  feel¬ 
ing.  they  brush  aside  his  training  of  cen¬ 
turies,  not  by  logical  reasoning,  but  by  con¬ 
tumely  and  downright  aggression,  forcing  on 
him  willy  nilly  a  foreign  religion,  and  effect¬ 
ing  a  "conversion”  which  lasts  as  long  as  he 
|is  under  their  espionage. 

A  more  potent  reason  for  the  non-success 
lof  missionary  effort  is  the  aptitude  which  the 
piissionaries,  irrespective  of  creed,  show  in 
Intermingling  with  all  temporal  affairs,  al¬ 
lying  one  faction  against  another,  brother 
J  -ainst  brother,  son  against  father,  in  mat¬ 
e's  of  merely  political  import,  forsaking  the 
f^itual  field  entirely.  As  every  traveller 
has  been  to  China  knows,  no  country 
K  3m ts  such  a  field  for  incipient  revolutions 
|^\l\ntagonlstic  assaults  on  authority,  and, 
If Y’but  natural  to  suppose  in  an  empire 


of  such  immense  geographical  area,  such 
irruptions  are  of  almost  dally  occurrence. 

They  are  purely  native  affairs,  yet  when  one 
prebes  down  to  the  bottom  it  is  too  often  to 
find  that,  if  not.  directly  responsible,  some 
missionary  of  the  Gospel  has  connived  in 
their  promulgation— in  short,  has  placed  him¬ 
self  in  the  light  of  a  rebel  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment  which  tolerates  him,  without  even 
the  ground  of  spiritual  necessity  on  which  to 
stand. 

Dangers  of  Civilized  Clothing. 

In  passing  through  those  parts  of  China 
where  the  attempt  to  sow  the  se£ds  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  had  the  greatest  success  one  can¬ 
not  fail  to  notice  the  evil  influences  produced 
by  tile  civilized  Chinese  method  of  habiliment, 
for  chief  of  all  the  ills  engendered  by  the 
example  of  the  rich  and  false  doctrine  of  the 
politicians  is  the  mischief  done  them  bv  the 
ugly  and  clumsy  clothing  with  which  they 
are  obliged  to  accoutre  themselves,  absolutely 

unnecessary  in  this  hot.  climate  and  serving  -  -  - ,i,  in«a 

.as  abiding.  plages  far  the  store _n£_> s'  can  We  bring  ourselves  to  savl 

disease  germs. 'A  wiseacre  Instanced  recently  ,iat  10  of  our  Western  brothers  is* 


merely  aggrandizement  for  self  and  tempore’  | 
dominance  by  taking  unfair  advantage  o-'j 
the  conditions  which  opportunity  has  prr1 
sented. 

I  can  offer  no  better  example  of  the  getter1 
oils  and  charitable  spirit  dominating  Chines-' 
official  minds  than  the  reply  given  to  me  b* 
the  enlightened  civil  mandarin  of  Nankin? 
when  I  broached  to  him  the  question  o, 
Christian  missionaries  in  the  empire.  1 

"I  believe  in  missionaries.”  said  he.  "S( 
does  every  true  friend  of  China.  We  ma\'l 
not  believe  what  they  say.  but  we  art! 
anxious  to  consider  thei-  logical  argument?! 
ami  to  have  them  presented  to  the  people  o'l 
China  if  Christianity  is  good  and  noble  anc|| 
uplifting  we  can  appreciate  it  if  not  ruleql 
by  the  spirit  of  conversion,  but  when  we  sec! 
your  missionaries  antagonistic  to  each  other  ! 
and  undoing-  the  work  of  those  who  have! 
gone  be, ore  out  of  the  spirit  of  denominall 
tlonal  rivalry,  and  provoking  discord  and  iiT 
sedition  and  restlessness  in  thdB 


nstanccd  recently 
as  evidence  df  the  benefactions  of  modern  so¬ 
cial  conditions  and  the  spread  of  Christianity 
and  civilization  in  China  the  fact  that 
through  it  even  the  poorest  natives  could  live 
like  gaivtlemen  and  dress  like  them.  The  one 
privilege  is  just  about  as  valuable  as  the 
other,  for  it  would  be  Impossible  to  imagine 
garments  of  greater  ugliness,  unsuitability 
and  anti-hygienic  stupidity.  They  are  neither 
protection  against  cold  nor  do  they  insure  Im¬ 
munity  from  the  tortures  of  heat— garments 
that  conceal  all  symmetry  of  proportion  and 
yet  most  impudently  suggest  nudity— shape¬ 
less  things,  that  may  be  put  on  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  it  is  true,  but  there  their  merits  end. 

The  sending  of  clothing  to  China  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  official  grim  humor.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  absolutely  unnecessary  and  might 
be  diverted  to  the  greater  necessities  offered 
by  the  poverty  stricken  districts  of  our  own 
wintry  regions  at  home.  Secondly,  far  from 
being  a  blessing  to  China,  they  are  a  national 
curse.  The  lightly  garbed  population  of  a 
past  generation  were  far  healthier  and  more 
vigorous  and  free  from  disease  than  those  of 
the  present  time,  for  the  main  reason  that 
though  the  germs  of  plague  and  pestilence 
might  be  in  the  air  they  were  not  carried 
aronnd  In' a  specially  constructed  hot  house. 

Missionaries  as  Revolutionaries. 

Yet  another  reason  in  explanation  of  the 
non-success  that  has  attended  Christianizing 
efforts  Is  the  attitude,  highly  commendable 
from  a  spiritual  but  not  from  a  practical 
view,  of  the  missionaries  in  being  unwilling 
to  fall  back  upon  the  fertility  of  resource  and 
stratagem  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
effect  conversions  in  China.  The  average 
native  is  an  Individual  whose  receptive  and 
reasoning  qualities  do  not  equal  those  of  his 
credulity.  The  native  priests  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  opportunity  by  interspersing 
their  religion  with  many  and  marvellous 
feats  of  magic,  which,  however  immaterial 
they  may  be  from  a  religious  point  of  view, 
none  the  less  are  most  potent  factors  in  se¬ 
curing  and  retaining  converts.  One  of  the 
best  known  missionaries  in  China  informed 
me  that  nothing  could  help  the  cause  of 
Christianity  in  China  so  much  as  permis¬ 
sion  granted  to  the  missionaries  to  call  into 
play  some  of  the  subtle  deceptions  of  magic, 
practices,  however,  forbidden  by  the  home 
boards.  The  native  is  confronted  by  two  re¬ 
ligions;  in  one  he  is  treated  to  marvels  which 
he  is  enabled  to  see  and  appreciate  with  his 
own  eyes,  in  the  other  Instance,  without  pal¬ 
pable  and  unmistakable  proof  advanced  to 
him,  he  is  obliged  to  believe  merely  on  the 
word  of  another,  and  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  Is  obvious. 

As  regards  China  taken  in  the  abstract,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  field  is  ripe  for  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  the  seed  of  Christianity.  The  native 
mind  is  ready  and  willing  for  the  reception 
of  its  principles,  but  so  long  as  denomina¬ 
tional  strife  and  narrow  minded  bigotry  stalk 
openly  abroad,  so  long  will  effort  be  unat¬ 
tended  with  material  results.  A  complete  up¬ 
heaval  is  necessary  in  the  missionary  system 
of  China.  What  is  most  needed  now  and  in 
the  future  are  missionaries  of  the  Gospel 
rather  than  individuals  who  seem  to  seek 


4.  .  -  ,  - . . .  brothers  isl 

tne  true  and  only  one?” 

What  is  left  for  the  Christian  spirit 
answer? 

The  missionary  presence  and  spirit  in  AslaL 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  advancement! 
of  the  world,  hut  after  one  has  been  c-nablefl 
to  view  conditions  at  first  hand  and  as  the'  | 
really  exist  one  cannot  help  ejaculating0! 
".May  God  protect  Asia  from  the  Christlai  f 
spirit  that  seeks  to  reclaim  her  now' 

- — — * _  r 

WHAT  THE  BAPTISTS  SAY.* 


"Mr.  Reid  appears  to  be  a  fair  mindet.il 
man,"  said  Dr.  A.  H.  Burlingham,  of  the  Bai\,| 
tlst  Foreign  Mission  Board,  "but,  from  wrontJ 
information  or  otherwise,  he  does  not  stalq| 
the  matter  correctly. 

"Foreign  missions  are  succeeding.  Rea^l 
substantial  progress  Is  being  made,  though 
many  places  it  is  slow.  This  must  be  ex,| 
peeled,  for  we  are  accomplishing  a  mighty! 
work,  and  it  cannot  be  performer!  in  a  shor\l 
time.  There  are  difficulties,  and  many  oil 
them,  in  the  way,  and  there  are  differences! 
that  must  be  overcome;  but  there  are  not  thel 
abuses  of  which  Mr.  Reid  speaks. 

"He  speaks  principally  of  China,  and  true 
It  is  that  in  that  conservative  land  reforms! 
move  slowly.  You  can  well  quote  what  oui?J 
missionary.  Dr.  Ashmore,  of  Swatow,  China.l 
writes  on  this  subject,  when  he  says:—  ;l 

"  'And  now.  as  regards  penetrability  to  thel 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Chinese 
heart  has  become  double  plated,  triple  plated. j 
,and  quadruple  plated.  Character  has  been] 
crystallized  and  solidified  under  the  enor-| 
mous  moral.  Intellectual  and  social  pressure! 
of  forty  centuries  of  history  and  of  a  hun-l 
dred  generations  of  ancestors.  Power  of  re- 1 
sistance  is  enormous.  On  that  very  account  | 
the  triumph,  of  truth,  though  delayed  for  i 
time,  is  to  be  all  the  more  distinguished.'  " 

METHODIST  POINT  OF  VIEW.j 


"Mr.  William  J.  Reid,  in  his  statement  re¬ 
lating  to  foreign  missions,  is  simply  wrong," 
said  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard,  Secretary  ofl 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,! 
when  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  mat-| 
ter.  "There  has  been  great  and  positive  sue?! 
cess  in  the  far  Eastern  missionary  field,  andl 
the  Christian  church  has  good  reason  fori 
hearty  congratulation  on  the  progress  that  I 
has  been  made,  particularly  during  the  pnst| 
ten  years,  to  which  Mr.  Reid  especially  i 
fers. 

”1  can  speak  authoritatively  for  the  Meth-| 
odist  Church,  and  know  whereof  I  speak. 

1S56  we  started  our  mission  in  India.  We  be-| 
gan  at  zero,  and  to-day  we  have  six 
nual  conferences,  with  a  native  membership! 
of  100,000  souls,  to  say  nothing  about  the  ad- 1 
herents  to  the  faith  outside,  who  will  double  I 
that  number.  One-half  of  the  native  mem-[ 
bership  has  been  added  in  the  past  fifteen  I 
years. 

“In  China,  though  the  work  is  much  slower] 
than  in  India,  it  if  not  at  all  as  Mr.  Reid  de-  i 
scribes  it.  Tho  Chinese  are  an  extremely  I 


object  to  the  tax.  This  action  brings  perse¬ 
cution.  They  are  discriminated  against,  pat¬ 
ronage  is  withdrawn  from  them,  and  they 
are  even  assaulted  by  their  countrymen.  Sut- 
fering  from  this  treatment,  they  complain  to 
the  missionaries,  who  frequently  appeal  to 
the  United' States  Consuls  for  redress  to 
which  they,  are  entitled,  as  the  treaty  with 
China,  provides. f fiat  converts  to  Christianity 
shall  have  prcfteetion. 

"Foreign  fissions  are  far  from  being  a 
failure  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but.  on  the 
contrary,  th'ey  are  bringing  good  results,  and 
promise  mujeh  more  Jf  we  are  earnest  and 


retary  of  the  Presbyterian  feoard  of  Foreign 
Missions,  “and  his  source  of  Information  is 
[evidently  very  faulty.  It  Is  the  same  old 
-tory  of  utter  failure  in  the  foreign  mission 
ield  that  is  continually  coming  up  to  be  de¬ 
led,  and  at  the  same  time  the  work  is  moving 
head  and  accomplishing  its  purpose  surely, 
hough  often  mych  slower  than  Its  enthusl- 
itic  supporters  may  desire.  We  know  of  the 
_  iccess  of  our  work  in  China,  and  just  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  are  accomplishing,  regardless 
cf  such  statements  as  those  made  by  Mr. 
Tteid. 

"His  Information  is  evidently  faulty,  and 
herefore  extcemely  unreliable.  Persons  mak- 
inquiries  in  regard  to  foreign  missionary 
t  usually  ask  a  Consul,  or  an  uninformed 
Amertym  residing  in  China,  and  they  give  out 
what  tnsy  hear  as  facts,  instead  of  visiting 
the  missiwaries  and  going  directly  into  the 
field  of  laboJ  with  their  eyes  open  and  their 
faculties  alert.’-*- 


OFFICE  OF  THE 


4  PARK  STREET 


“A  CHINESE  APPEAL  TO 
CHRISTENDOM.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

“North-China  Daily  News.” 
gIB  __If  at  one  time  I  harboured 
doubts  as  to  whether  my  “  Appeal  to 
Christendom  ”  should  be  issued  to  the 
public  or  not,  such  doubts  have  al  eady 
been  Blain  and  buried.  Its  publication 
has  been  amply  justified  by  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  diversity '  of  opinions  expressed 
about  the  book  by  its  readers  and  re¬ 
viewers.  If  the  arguments  of  the 
“Appeal”  were  such  that  everyone  found 
himself  in  perfect  agreement  with  them, 
there  would  have  been  no  earthly  use 
much  less  a  heavenly  ods — in  writing 
it  ;  and  if  no  one  agreed  with  them,  or 
could  be  coaxed  into  agreeing  with  them, 
the  “Appeal  ”  might  well  have  been 
hurried  away  to  its  forlorn  grave  with 
the  abridged  funeral-rites  of  an  infant 
born  dead.  But  a  book  that  meets 
with  enthusiastic  approval  f  om  one, 
ridicule  from  another,  contemptuous 
silence  from  a  third,-  and  petulant 
antagonism  from  a  fourth,  is 
E  surely  entitled  to  a  little  niche— some- 
\  where  between  the  extremes  of  extra- 
I  vagant  laudation  and  angry  hostility — 
from  which  it  may  be  equal  y  safe  from 
the  pitiless  talons  of  its  foes  and  the 
enervating  caresses  of  its  friends. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  unintentional 
compliment  which  the  book  has  received 
consists  in  the  method  of  attack  selected 
by  a  few  of  its  most  hostile  critics,  who, 
leaving  its  arguments  and  criticisms 
wholly3 unanswered,  concentrate  all  their 
fire  on  the  enormity  of  the  author’s 
I  offence  in  disguising  himself  under  a 
I  Chinese  pseudonym. 

The  most  conspicuous  example  of 

■  this  procedure  is  to  be  found  in  an 

■  abusive  review  published  by  your  eon- 
H  temporary  “  The  National  Review  ”  of 

j  Shanghai,  io  its  issue  of  September  9. 
| “It  would  be  impossible,”  says  the 
w§l reviewer,  “in  the  space  at  our  disposal 
SI  to  traverse  in  detail  the  arguments  of 
U  ( Continued  on  Page  8  ) 


the  book.”  No  wonder-for  needy  the  ■ 
whole  space  at  his  disposal  *  occupied  ■ 

by  a  not  very  amiable  indictment  of  1 

myself  as  a  “forger.  B 

I  hope  my  anonymous  critic  has  not  ■ 
been  congratulating  himself  on  b»  |g 
perspicacity  in  seeing  througn  my  ■ 
somewhat  diaphanous  disguise  If  so  ■ 
I  must  disappoint  him:  tor  he  has  been  ■ 
anticipated  by  dozens  of  reviewers  and  | 
by  a  very  .  large,  though  of  coarse  | 
indeterminate,  number  of  readers  A  | 
pretty  broad  bint  on  the  subject  was  ■ 
given  by  the  publishers  themselves,  who  ■ 
fa  their  announcements  of  the  book  ■ 
were  careful  to  refer  to i  the  _  author  as  | 
a  resident  in  the  Far  Bast.  D 

Had  the  majority  of  my  readers  and  | 
critics  really  believed  that  the  book  | 
emanated  from  a  Chinese  pen  I  shon.d  ■ 
have  felt  disconcerted  rather  than  flat-  ■ 
tered  by  the  unexpected  success  of  my  ■ 
disguise.  I  should  have  wondered  ■ 
whether  it  was  really  the  case-as  some 
of  my  candid  friends  have  hinted  more 
than  once-that  prolonged  residence  m  1 
China  and  sympathy  with  the  Chinese  I 
people  had  at  last  imparted  a  definite  I 
Chinese  tinge  to  my  oullook  on  the  | 
world  and  even  to  my  literary  style.  A  | 
little  reflexion  would  have  reassured  | 

Did  it  never  occur  to  my  nnsharit-  I 
able  critic  that  had  it  been  my  serious  ■ 
intention  to  deceive  the  public  as  to  the  I 
origin  of  the  “  Chinese  Appeal  to  Lima-  I 
tmdom.”  I  should  hardly  have  omitted  I 
to  make  some  attempt  to  import  a  I 
distinctively  Oriental  flavouring  to  its  I 
matter  and  its  manner  ?  He  himself  I 
makes  the  following  observation  :  -  I 
“The  internal  and  external  evidence  I 
are  overwhelming  that  this  is  the  work  ■ 
of  an  Englishman. ..From  the  beginning  I 
to  the  end  of  “A  Chinese  Appeal  there  is  ■ 
not  a  single  Chinese  thought  there  is  I 
not  a  single  indication  that  the  autnor  I 
knows  a  word  of  the  Chinese  language  or  I 
has  any  knowledge,  except  perhap .  a  very  ■ 
superficial  one  derived  from  a  scanning  ■ 
of  translations,  of  the  Chinese  classics  I 
as  an  educated  Chinese  would  have  E 

Be  jt  ao.  Gould  there  be  a  more 
effectual  reply  to  the  grave  charge  of 
“  forgery  ”  than  is  unwittingly  supplied 
is  these  words  by  my  e  itic  himself  ? 
Inasmuch  as  (contrary  to  my  erratic  e 
belief)  I  am  by  no  means  unacquainted 
with  the  language  and  literature  of 
China,  and  have  studied  every  phase  of 
Chines®  life  and  character  during  a 
good  many  years  residence  among  the 
people,  I  should  have  had  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  giving  a  Chinese  colouring 
to  my  phraseology,  and  m  introducing 
deft  allusions  to  Chinese  books,  if  I 
had  wished  to  do  so  ;  and  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  avoid 
^unnecessary  references  to  European 
literature  and  to  Western  topics  in 
which  no  native  of  China  was  likely  to 
take  an  interest.  Western  education  may 
do  wonders  with  an  intelligent  Oriental, 
but  I  never  yet  encountered  a  Chinese 
student  who,  while  clinging  to  his 
native  “heathenism,”  was  nevertheless 
a  reader  of  theological  literature  of 
all  varieties,  from  the  “  Encyclopaedia 


Biblica”  to  “China'sjMAlhon^^^^WP 
catholicity  of  literary  taste  allowed  him  G|| 
to  glide  unabashed  from  “  The  Canter-1  jl 
bury  Tales”  to  “Alice  in  Wonderland  B 
whose  interest  in  telepathy  and  psychic  B 
research  did  not  prevent  him  from  fl 
dabbling  in  medieval  heraldry  ;  and  who  B 
speculated  with  equal  readiness  on  the  B 
eccentricities  of  the  “New  Thought”  B 
movement,  the  moustaches  of  American  B 
naval  officers,  and  the  sources  of  the  B 
water-supply  of  the  planet  Mars. 

I  assumed — and  the  cbsetvatiocs  B 
made  by  the  great  majority  of  my  ■ 
reviewers  prove  that  I  was  right  in  as-  ■ 
Burning — -that  my  adoption  of  a  Chinese  m 
pseudonym  would  be  recognized  as  a 
literary  device  of  no  unusual  nature.  ■ 
In  the  “Spectator”  of  July  15  last,  I 
however,  appeared  a  letter  from  the  ■ 
veteran  missionary  Dr.  H.  T.  Hodgkin  ■ 
on  the  subject  of  the  “  Appeal  ”  (with  a  ■ 
great  deal  of  which  by  the  way,  Dr.  ■ 
Hodgkin  confessed  that  he  was  “  in  ■ 
hearty  accord”),  and  in  a  footnote,  to  ■ 
this  letter  the  editor  of  the  “Spectator”  ■ 
expressed  the  view  that  if  the  book  was  ■ 
really  the  work  of  an  Englishman  a  ■ 
efftfr.Araanfc  to  that  effseUvae  desirable.  ■ 

the  ipse  dixit  of  my  pseudonymous  I 
self  (see  the  explicit  warning  on  I 
page  18)  but  upon  numerous  printed  I 
extracts  from  missionary  books  and 
journals.  Certainly,  I  gave  myself  the 
liberty  of  making  my  own  comments 
on  those  documents,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  I  condemned  the  missionaries 
unheard.  As  to  whether  my  comments 
are  fair  and  justifiable  or  not,  every 
I  reader  must  decide  for  himself.  T 
I  absolutely  deny  that  the  book  contains 
l  a  single  charge  against  missionaries  and 
I  their  methods  which  is  not  supported 
I  by  irrefragable  evidence  drawn  from 
I  numerous  verifiable  matters  of  fact  and  i 
I  from  the  printed  reports  of  l he  mia- 
I  sionaries  themselves. 

My  critic  in  “The National  Review,” 

;  as  we  have  seen,  left  himself  no  space  to 
I  deal  with  the  arguments  in  smy  book, 

I  but  he  has  made  some  statements  which 
I  call  for  protest.  He  declares,  for 
I  instance,  that  the  book  “  makes  all 
I  its  points  from  the  reports  of  a 
I  single  mission  and  practically  from 
|  a  single  year.”  This  is  mislead- 
I  ing.  It  is  true  that  very  many  of 
I  my  criticisms  (by  no  means  all)  are 
I  directed  against  a  single  mission  :  but 
I  the  great  importance  and  wide-spread 
influence  of  this  mission  are  well  known 
to  all  who  have  travelled  in  the  interior 
of  China  and  who  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  its  representatives  may  be  found 
scattered  throughout  at  least  fifteen  of 
the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  proper. 
This  mission,  moreover,  is  connected 
with  about  half  a  dozen  other  mission¬ 
ary  bodies  which  are  described  as 
“associated.”  *  As  for  my  critic’s 
observation  that  my  documents  are  j 
I  practically  taken  from  the  reports  of  a 
I  single  year,  I  fear  he  assigns  a  rather 
I  elastic  meaning  to  the  word  “  praeti- 
|  pally  ;  ”  nor  does  he  trouble  to  inform 
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journal  a  letter  in  wmci 

admitted  the  English  authorship  of  the 
“Appeal  ”  and  gave  some  of  my  reasons 
for  having  adopted  a  Chinese  pseu¬ 
donym. 

The  “  Spectator,”  in  which  my  letter 
appears,  will  no  doubt  be  in  your  readers’ 
hands  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks  ;  meanwhile  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  quote  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  : — 

“  I  readily  admit  that  no  one  member 
of  the  Chinese  race  is  likely  to  be  found 
whose  views  on  religion,  literature, 
philosophy  and  other  subjects  would 
exactly  coincide  with  those  set  forth  in 
the  '  ‘Appeal.”  My  object  in  the  book  was 
to  place  myself  at  the  standpoint  of  a 
hypothetical  Chinese  student  who  though 
he  remains  "  a  convinced  non-Christian  ” 
(see  p.  19)  has  been  educated  from  child¬ 
hood  upwards  exclusively  on  Western 
lines  and  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
certain  theological  and  philosophical 
problems :  and  who,  on  his  return  to 
China,  brings  his  ‘occidentalized”  though 
still  “heathen”  mind  to  bear  on  the 
methods  and  teachings  of  a  certain  large 
class  of  Christian  missionaries.” 

The  device  of  adopting  an  Oriental 
name  and  standpoint  for  literary  pur¬ 
poses  is  so  common  that  it  may  be  said 
to  have  been  worked  almost  to  the  point 
of  staleness.  Among  numerous  pre¬ 
cedents  I  may  remind  yon  of  Montes¬ 
quieu’s  “Lettres  Persanes”;  Goldsmith’s 
“  Citizen  of  the  World  the  first  Lord 
Lyttleton’s  “  Letters  from  a  Persian  in 
England  to  his  Friends  at  Aspahan  ;  ” 
the  religions  studies  published  by  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall  under  the  Hindu  name  of 
Vamadso  Shaetri  ;  and  the  “  Letters 
from  John  Chinaman  ”  now  known  to  be 
the  work  of  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson, 

It  may  be  urged  that  such 
as  these  do  not  justify  me  in  having 
published  a  pseudonymous  attack  on 
European  missionaries  in  China.  Such 
a  charge  against  me  would  bo  a  just  one 
if  my  book  consisted  of  own  unsupport¬ 
ed  criticisms  :  but  I  wish  to  draw  your 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
contentions  in  the  book  rest  not  upon 


reports  or  -  y- 

have  made  my  case  a  good  deal 
stronger,  in  appearance,  than  it  is  :  tor 
the  editorial  supervision  exercised  over 
missionary  journals  is  much  closer  and 
stricter  nowadays  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  Had  I  not  drawn  my  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  most  recent  reports 
within  reach  I  should  unquestionably 
have  been  accused  of  raking  np  °-d 
material  which  could  not  fairly  be 
utilized  io  discussing  the  teachings  and 
methods  of  the  missionaries  of  to-day. 

In  another  passage  my  reviewer  makes 
a  cryptic  remark  to  the  effect  that  the 
author  of  the  44  Appeal,”  besides  being 
an  Englishman,  is  “  possibly  not  uncon¬ 
nected  with  a  distinguished  missionary 
family.”  I  cannot  guess  who  it  is 
that  he  refers  to,  but  he  is  wrong  in 
his  attempted  identification,  I  have  no 
connexion i  whatever  with  any  missionary 
family  whether  distinguished  or  obscure. 

Elsewhere  my  critic,  not  content  with 
vilifying  my  unhappy  self,  makes  in¬ 
sulting  and  contemptuous  references  to 
Sir  Hiram  Maxim  and  to  the  51  quack- 
doctor  Jackson.”  I  hold  no  brief  for 
these  gentleman,  and  am  not  personally 
acquainted  with  either  of  tl^^p  but  I 
fail  to  see  why  my  critic  should  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  drag  their  names 
into  a  review  of  my  “  Appeal  to  Chris¬ 
tendom.”  Nor  do  I  understand  why 
comparisons  need  have  been  drawn 
between  my  unworthy  self  and .  those 
great  medical  and  educational  mission¬ 
aries  whose  names  will  always  be 
ieservedly  honoured  by  Chinese  and 
Europeans  alike.  My  critic  remarks 
that  modern-educated  Chinese  “  would 
express  themselves  in  approval  of  the 
educational  and  medical  work  of  the 
missionaries.”  On  that  point  I  am  in 
entire  concurrence  with  him,  as  he 
ought  to  know  if  he  has  really  read 
the  book  which  forms  the  subject 
of  his  abusive  review.  I  may  also 
point  out  that  I  laid  repeated 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  my  “  Appeal  ” 
was  not  directed  against  missionaries  of 
all  types  and  classes,  but  84  only  against 
a  section  of  them  which  is  numerically 
very  powerful.”  (See  p.  40,  and  also 
pp.  18,  19,  46,  162-3,  292,  299.) 
Against  the  finest  type  of  missionaries  I 
— »“  whose  presence  in  China  wili  always 
be  welcomed  even  if  we  reject  the  dogmas 
of  their  religion  I  repeatedly  made 
t  clear  that  I  brought  no  complaint! 
whatever.  “I  regard  them  as  so  far 
ibove  all  criticism”  (seep.  19)  41  that 
>raise  would  b©  superfluous  and — as 
raiing  from  a  convinced  non-Christian 
-might  be  regarded  as  presumptuous.” 
Perhaps  my  surly  critic  overlooked 
uese  passages.  However  this  may  be, 
leave  it  to  the  public  to  judge  whether 
iis  so-called  44  review  ”  is  likely  to  leave 


he  seen  that  we  haveE 
iparted  from  the  usual  rule  of  not  ft 
mblishiog  letters  criticizing  whafcfl 
ippears  in  another  paper,  and  in  doing  |] 
S  we  tender  our  apologies  to  the  I 
National  Review”  for  a  breach  of  S 
mrnalistia  etiquette.  But,  as  touching  | 
Ihe  much  agitated  question  of  Lin  [ 
Bhao-yang’s  identity,  the  letter  is 
general  interest,  and  in  this  I 
aspect  it  would  appear  that  our  con-  j 
smporary  is  chiefly  chosen  for  reply  as 
irnishing  a  convenient  example  or  a  I 
[enera!  charge. — Ed. 


9  September  1911. 
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REVIEWS. 

RATIONALIST  ETHICS. 

|  A  Chinese  Appeal  to  Christendom  concerning  Christian  Mis- 
1  sions.  By  Lin  Shao-yang.  London:  The  Rationalist  Press 
Association. 

I’The  Churches  and  Modern  Thought.  By  Philip  Vivian. 
London:  The  Rationalist  Press  Association. 

We  have  frequently  expressed  our  high  appreciation  of 
the  philanthropy  and  enterprise  of  the  Rationalist  Press 
|  Association  in  issuing  its  excellent  series  of  cheap  reprints 
|  of  standard  scientific  works,  but  we  can  scarcely  say  that 
the  Association's  attempts  to  convert  China  to  Rationalism 
have  been  happily  conceived  or  brilliantly  executed,  nor  have 
they  been  carried  out  by  protagonists  likely  to  command 
respect.  First  comes  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  whose  tirade  against 
missionaries  displayed  such  a  woful  ignorance  of  history, 
mediaeval  and  modern.  Then  came  Mr.  Jackson,  whose 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  repetition  of  the  Boxer  madness 
was  couched  in  such  shocking  Chinese  that  Sir  Hiram 
Maxim  was  fain  to  call  it  ‘‘pidgin  English.”  And  now 
comes  this  elaborate  forgery  at  the  hands  of  the  pseudo- 
Lin  Shao-yang,  a  forgery  so  elaborate  as  to  deceive  even 
|  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  who  talks  about  “my  Chinese  friend” 

|  Lin  Shao-yang;  and  yet  a  forgery  so  clumsy  in  places 
that  the  veriest  child  could  “place"  it.  The  internal  and 
I  external  evidence  are  overwhelming  that  this  is  the  work  of 
]  an  Englishman,  possibly  not  unconnected  with  a  distin- 
I  guished  missionary  family,  and  this  Englishman  either  tries 
]  to  persuade  us  that  he  was  educated  in  America,  “the 
I  other  hemisphere,”  or  he  is  so  careless  of  common  usage 
1  that  he  feels  at  liberty  to  juggle  with  terms  that  the  ordinary 
I  man  always  uses  in  a  definite  sense.  It  is  therefore  all  the 
I  more  unfortunate  that  in  the  same  parcel  with  “A  Chinese 
I  Appeal”  should  arrive  a  work  of  a  very  different  calibre, 

]  Philip  Vivian’s  “The  Churches  and  Modern  Thought,"  on 
I  page  288  of  which  we  are  told  that  “there  is  not  a  Rationalist^ 
I  in  the  world,  however  militant,  who  would  descend  to  forgery 
I  to  promote  his  cause.”  It  should  be  clearly  understood 
I  that  we  are  not  here  dealing  merely  with  the  question  of 
Ian  author’s  right  to  use  a  pseudonym.  That  right  is 
[unquestioned,  though  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
■  justifiable  need  careful  scrutiny.  In  the  present  case  the 
[whole  point  of  the  book  lies  in  the  attempt  to  convince  the 
]  English-reading  world  that  “Lin  Shao-j'ang”  is  a  Chinese 
I  speaking  for  Chinese,  that  he  has  a  considerable  body  of 
Chinese  opinion  behind  him;  and  we  submit  that  this  is  not 
|  the  case.  Outside  the  Christian  Chinese  community  the 


f?5oTias^^TToaem-educared  Chinese  are  not  troubling 
their  heads  with  any  religious  problems  at  all:  they  are,  for  j 
all  practical  purposes,  rank  materialists:  and  if  they  have  | 
any  views  at  all  on  missionary  activities  they  are  almost  j 
invariably  such  as  would  express  themselves  in  approval  of  . 
the  educational  and  medical  work  of  the  missionaries,  and  in  1 
comparative  indifference  with  regard  to  evangelistic  work, 
though  in  a  great  many  cases  this  meets  with  approval  even  j 
though  the  approver  does  not  himself  accept  the  Christian 
faith.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  “A  Chinese  Appeal 
there  is  not  a  single  Chinese  thought,  there  is  not  a  single 
indication  that  the  author  knows  a  word  of  the  Chinese 
language  or  has  any  knowledge,  except  perhaps  a  very 
superficial  one  derived  from  a  scanning  of  translations,  of  the 
Chinese  Classics,  as  an  educated  Chinese  would  have.  The 
book  is  in  no  sense  “A  Chinese  Appeal.”  It  is  merely  a  | 
veiled  attack  on  Christianity  in  general,  and  an  unfair  attack 
at  that,  for  it  makes  all  its  points  from  the  Reports  of  a  single 
mission  and  practically  from  a  single  year.  Were  the  mission 
a  typical  mission  there  would  be  no  ground  for  complaint, 
but  the  mission  in  question  was  primarily  established  be¬ 
cause  the  missions  already  in  the  field  held  views  which 
the  average  man  would  call  broader  than  those  of  the 
founders  of  the  mission,  but  which  the  members  of  the 
mission  themselves  would  probably  call  laxer.  As  a  clever, 
though  unconvincing,  criticism  of  Christianity  in  general  the 
book  is  not  without  value:  but  if  Mr.  “Lin  Shao-yang”  or  any¬ 
body  else  imagines  that  it  is  any  argument  against  Christian¬ 
ity  that  in  the  past  in  Europe,  before  public  clocks  were 
common,  and  in  China  today,  where  public  clocks  are 
unknown,  it  was  and  is  the  practice  to  ring  a  bell  to  notify 
worshippers  of  the  approach  of  service-time,  he  is  sadly 
deficient  in  logical  acumen. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  to 
traverse  in  detail  the  arguments  of  the  book,  but  the  general 
answer  to  the  whole  indictment,  as  Mr.  “Lin  Shao-yang”  con¬ 
ceives  it,  whether  against  Christianitj'  in  general  or  mission¬ 
ary  activity  in  particular,  is  to  be  found  in  the  answers  to  a 
few  questions  touching  the  concrete  :  whose  influence  for  the 


uplift  of  China  and  the  world  is  likely  to  be  the  better,  that  of 
Medhurst,  slaving  at  his  Chinese  dictionary  in  the  swamps 
|  of  the  Canton  Delta,  or  that  of  Maxim,  translated  by 
mediocre  muddler?  that  of  Dr.  Jackson,  the  mission- 
I  ary,  laying  down  his  life  whilst  fighting  the  plague  in 
Manchuria,  or  that  of  quack-doctor  Jackson  selling  his 
obnoxious  pills  to  the  ignorant  Chinese  coolie?  that  of  Sir 
Hiram  Maxim,  lying  under  the  imputation  of  using  the 
invention  of  a  Chinese  without  any  acknowledgement  and 
taking  no  steps  to  remove  the  imputation,  writing  a  history 
of  religion  that  nobody  has  ever  read,  translated  by  an  un¬ 
known  hand  into  Chinese  that  nobody  has  ever  seen,  or  that 
of  Richard,  Cornaby,  Young  Allen,  Martin  and  hundreds  of 
others  translating  Mackenzie’s  “ Nineteenth  Century,  The 
Travels  of  Livingstone”  Green’s  “History  of  England”  Euc- 
ken's  Writings,  and  scoresof  standard  works  on  law,  commerce, 
industry  and  science?  that  of  Legge,  opening  up  the  Chin¬ 
ese  classics  to  the  thought  of  Europe,  or  that  of  Lin  Shao- 
Yang,”  guilty  of  a  forgery?  that  of  Dr.  Lockhart,  assisting 
in  the  introduction  of  modern  medical  science  to  China, 
or  that  of  a  Rationalist  protagonist  of  to-day  who  keeps 
his  Japanese  mistress  and  gluts  himself  with  the  writings  of 
Oscar  Wilde?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  in  large 
measure  the  answer  to  “A  Chinese  Appeal  to  Christendom.  ^ 
In  “The  Churches  and  Modern  Thought”  we  have  an 
honest  book.  The  author’s  criticism  of  the  churches  of  to¬ 
day  is  that  they  are  out  of  touch  with  modern  thought,  un¬ 
willing  to  accept  its  conclusions,  and  trading  upon  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  masses.  The  arraignment  is 
unsparing,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  transparent  candour,  and 
however  we  may  be  inclined  to  disagree  with  the  author’s 
interpretation  of  the  facts  as  he  sees  them,  as  we  do  disagree 
at  some  points,  we  acknowledge  gladly  that  the  book  deserves  j 
close  reading  by  the  orthodox  church  member,  and  more  j 
especially  by  the  honest  minister.  It  is  a  book  that  wil^l 


appeal  to  every  thinking  man. 


for  the  special  arguments  advanced.  The  book  wtfirough 

tout  frankly  agnostic*  and  can,  therefore,  in  no  wise  be  wel' 
corned  in  missionary  circles ;  but,  it  is  distinctly  fair,  to  those  | 
bodies  in  so  far  as  it  repudiates  any  attack  on  them  gener-  I 
ally,  while  it  is  fiercely  antagonistic  to  those  missionaries  I 
who  have  been  sent  out  to  China  half  educated  in  religious  I 
problems,  and  who  since,  their  arrival  in  that  country  have  failed  I 
to  keep  pace  with  the  many  changes  that  have  taken  place  I 
in  modern  religious  beliefs.  The  author  says  quite  plainly  :  I 
“  It  is  because  I  am  convinced  that  some  of  the  teachings  j 
and  methods  of  very  many  foreign  missionaries  are  seriously  j 
defective  in  themselves,  harmful  to  the  people  of  China, 
and  disastrous  to  the  causes  of  truth,  civilisation,  and  inter-  I 
national  harmony,  that  I  have  issued  this  appeal  to  the  I 
Christian  West.”  This  places  the  questions  at  issue  in  a  I 
simple  manner,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  the  author’s  I 
attitude  throughout  the  book.  From  the  native  point  of  I 
view  the  many  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  I 
China  from  her  adoption  of  Christianity  as  a  national  I 
religion  are  perfectly  evident.  It  would  not  follow  I 
that  the  individual  units  of  the  nation  would  dis-  I 
card  their  cherished;  beliefs,  but  European  sympathy  I 
.would  follow  China  in  its  change  of  creed,  and  “  think  how  I 
the  Christian  pulpits  of  Europe  and  America  would  ring  I 
with  denunciations  if  the  Western  Governments  stood  idly 
by  while  a  weak  but  Christian  China  was  grappling  with  a  I 
strong  but  heathen  Japan  ! ”  But  the  adoption  by  China  of  | 
Christianity  as  a  religion  is  hindered  by  the  attitude  of  I 
those  very  nations  who  desire  to  press  the  Christian  faith  on  I 
China’s  notice.  In  many  ways  the  West  assumes  a  superiority 
in  respect  of  the  blundering  heathen  who  walk  in  darkness,  I 
and  asks  whether,  apart  from  Christianity,  there  can  be  any  I 
sound  morality  at  all.  This  stands  in  the  way  of  progress, 
and  renders  it  difficult  for  a  convert  in  China  to  regard  the  I 
religion  of  the  Cross  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  his  I 
teacher.  Furthermore,  “while  educated  Chinese  are  at  I 
present  reaping  the  fullest  advantage  from  the  acquisition 
of  the  best  results  attained  by  modern  science,  they  are  | 
being  spoon-fed  with  regard  to  the  religious  developments  of  I 
the  West,  with  a  theology  from  which  all  nourishment  i 
has  been  withdrawn.”  No  wonder,  it  is  argued,  that 
the  Chinese  do  not  want  Europe's  cast-off  theology.  I 
It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  dangerous  it  is  to  keep  back  I 
from  the  Chinese  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  even  | 
in  modem  days,  in  many  Western  beliefs  regarding  the  i 
OlifioSiau  doctricoa  tmd  oboorvonoes.  Even  as  regards  the  j 
keeping  of  the  day  of  rest  the  old  Sabbatical  fanaticism  j 
is,  according  to  the  author,  adopted  by  many  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  He  emphasises  the  distinction  which  exists 
between  the  first  and  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  pointing 
out  that  the  latter  was  originally  an  unlucky  day  (of.: 
Saturn’s  day),  and  that  Moses  merely  codified  an  ancient." 
taboo,  while  he  insist  that  it  is  not  always  possible  in 
country  like  China  to  arrange  for  a  universal  day  of  rest^ 
much  as  it  might  be  advisable  to  adopt  it.  “  Foreigner 
say,”  said  a  Chinaman,  “  we  must  do  no  work  every  seven th{ 
day.  I  cannot  afford  that.  I  only  make  enough  to  support^ 
my  family  as  it  is.”  The  writer  of  the  book  indicates  that} 
one  of  the  grounds  of  his  appeal  concerning  Christian( 
Missions  is  that  their  representatives  are  still  assuring  un¬ 
lettered  Chinese  that  such  miracles  as  those  of  the  sun 
standing  still  and  the  storm  being  quieted  by  a  word 
actually  happened.  Professor  Harnack  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  these  things  we  do  not  believe,  and  never  shall  believe, 
but  “  that  the  lame  walked,  the  blind  saw,  and  the  deaf 
heard,  will  not  be  so  summarily  dismissed  as  an  illusion.” 
How  is  it  possible  for  a  Chinese  convert,  let  alone  a  simple 
missionary,  to  reconcile  these  things,  the  one  by  acceptance 
the  other  by  teaching  ?  It  is  not  fitting  in  these  columns 
to  discuss  the  ethics  of  prayer  and  its  answer — proble¬ 
matical  or  actual — but  it  is  easy  to  see  the  difficulties 
which  may  confront  the  missionary  in  dealing  with 
converts  who  rely  on  an  actual  answer  favourable  to  the 
request  made.  The  Chinese  are  quit©  accustomed  to  the 
Imperial  prayers  for  rain,  and,  as  the  author  points  out,  the 
offering  up  of  official  prayers  during  a  time  of  drought, 
has  often  been  the  means  of  staving  off  tumults  and  allay¬ 
ing  popular  discontent.  A  curious  instance  is  given  of 
Chinese  thought  on  this  subject,  in  the  fact  that  certain 
priests,  finding  their  god  supine  in  the  matter  of  sending 
rain,  bored  a  hole  in  his  side  and  inserted  a  centipede ! 
“In  case  of  sickness  or  trouble,”  says  the  author,  “the 
missionaries  seem  ever  ready  to  back  the  foreign 
against  the  native  deity,  after  the  manner  of  Elijah 
with  the  prophets  of  Baal.”  We  are  aware 

that  in  mentioning  the  subject  of  “  Hell  and 

the  damnation  of  the  heathen”  w©  are  on  somewhat 
doubtful  journalistic  ground,  but  it  is  just  as  well  not  to 
mince  matters,  and  the  author  is,  from  his  point  of  view, 
entirely  justified  in  reproducing  (after  Dr.  Morrison)  the 
awful  dictum  of  the  Secretary  of  the  China  Inland  Mission^ 
that  “  these  millions  (China’s)  are  without  hope  in  the  nex' 


A  Chinese  Appeal  to  Christendom  Concerning 
Christian  Missions.  By  Liit  Shao-Yang.  Issued  for 
the  Nationalist  Press  Association,  Limited.  London  :  Watts 
and  Co.,  1911.  Price  5s.  net . 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  a  book  of  this 
kind  in  these  columns— where  we  have  always  refused 
access  to  matter  of  a  religious-controversial  kind — but  the 
question  of  Chinese  Missions  and  their  effect  on  social  and 
political  problems  is  so  important  that  we  need  make  no 
apology  for  drawing  cur  readers’  attention  to  the  volume 
now  before  us.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  author  is  nomi¬ 
nally  a  Chinaman.  We  say  nominally  because  there  is  no 
further  indication  of  his  status  or  of  ahy  distinctions  he 
•  may  have  acquired  in  the  course  of  what  must  have  been  a 
very  excellent  and  thorough  European  education,  while  his 
literary  style  is  so  good  and  his  reading  so  far  reaching  as 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  though  the  hand  is  the  hand 
of  Liu  Shao-Yang,  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  some  European 
Member  of  the  Nationalist  Association.  This  pretence  in 
the  matter  of  authorship  is  not  unknown  in  literature  ;  it 
was  adopted  by  Goldsmith  himself  in  “  The  Citizen 
of  the  World,’’  and  it  gives  convenient  opportunities 
for  the  assumption  of  national  feeling  and  ideas  as  a  cloak 
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world  not  only  that,  but  (n-e  have)  positive  words  to.  the 
■  Similar)  v,  a  quotation  is  given  lrom  a  missionary  I 
inurnal  urging  the  necessity  oi  saving  the  heathen  “  ere  they  L 
mss  into  eternal  damnation  and  gloom.”  It  is  easy  to  1 
iinderstand  that  from  the  standpoint  of  some  ot  the  [ 
missionaries  the  question  of  the  use  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics  by  their  converts  is  a  very  delicate  one.  Many  of 
the  missionaries  refuse  to  accept  converts  who  drink 
intoxicants,  smoke  tobacco,  or  indulge  ill  the  opium  pipe. 
\Ve  can  understand  the  taboo  of  the  last  article,  but  pro-  1 
hi  Hon  of  the  friendly  glass  or  the  cheerful  whiff  of  I 
tobacco  seems  to  the  lay  mind  quite  unnecessary,  I 
and  only  another  instance  of  the  missionary  mmn  being  I 
nnable  to  adjust  itself  to  the  Oriental  point  of  view. 
Similarly  in  the  matter  of  concubinage,  which  is  absolutely 
leeal  by  Chinese  law,  and  oEten  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  honouring  of  ancestors,  it  seems  a  pity  that  the 
missionaries  should  not  be  content  to  leave  well  alone, 
and  recognise  the  fact  of  other  skies,  other  manners, 
w.  cannot  follow  the  author  ill  many  of  his  other  criticisms 
of  missionaries  and  their  methods,  but  we  think  he  is  quite 
justified  in  his  warning  against  interference  in  native  law* 
suits  against  using  sacred  trees  for  chapel  posts,  and 
against  proclaiming  the  “true  Gcd  ”  in  native  temples 
where  service  or  worship  is  going  on.  How  far  our  hymns 
(even  those  most  dear  to  the  faithful)  are  capable  of  being 
translated  into  Chinese  without  losing  much  of  their  force, 
or  without  becoming  ludicrous  or  revolting  to  Chinese  ideas, 
is  a  question  which  should  exercise  the  minds  of  the  most 
earned  missionary  sinologues  ;  and,  even  then,  be  only 
undertaken  when  the  possibility  of  real  appeal  to  Chinese 
sentiment  and  thought  is  quite  apparent.  On  the  general 
question  of  the  value  of  missionary  labour  in  China  there  is 
no  need  to  say  anything  here.  Its  value  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt,  hut  this  hook,  which  we  now  review,  will 
not  have  been  written  in  vain  if  it  points  out  to  the  general  I 
missionary  body  some  weak  joints  in  its  harness,  and  if  it  I 
leads  some  of  the  workers  to  frame  their  message  in  | 
accordance  with  the  light  that  comes  to  it  from  modern  I 
science  and  research.  1 


CRITICAL  REVIEWS 


OF 


[  Korea.  By  Angus  Hamilton,  WJth  map,  il-J 

lustrations,  and  appendiQesT'  New  York! 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,’. 

History  can  hardly  be  written  while  It  il 
vigorously  in  the  making,  nor  during  tbfl 
equivocal  intervals  after  any  definite  break! 
with  the  past,  when,  as  now  in  Korea,  the! 
impact  of  new  movements  is  just  becom-T 
ing  felt  throughout  an  inert  population.  Mr.  | 
Hamilton’s  comment  is,  moreover,  that  of  a| 
sojourner,  not  of  a  resident  with  the  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  native  language  and  | 
character  that  alone  can  warrant  much  gen¬ 
eralizing.  Within  these  limitations,  how¬ 
ever,  his  account  moves  with  accuracy  and  I 
restraint.  Justice  is  done  to  the  beauty  of  I 
nature  in  the  peninsula,  an  appreciation  of  j 
which  is  requisite  in  one  who  would  under-! 
stand  its  people,  for  much  of  their  content-! 
ed  thriftlesBness  is  undoubtedly  due  to  thejl 
sunny  isolation  of  gracious, valleys,  abound-; 
ing  in  sustenance  for  cheap  life,  and  dom-  I 
inated  by  splendid  rock  solitudes  which  I 
both  rouse  and  satisfy  the  superstitions  ofjl 
a  simple  folk.  The  most  characteristic  I 
scenery,  perhaps,  is  among  the  monasteries  I 
of  the  Diamond  Mountains,  the  noblest  of  I 
which,  Chang  Au  Sa,  the  “Temple  of  Un-  I 
ending  Peace.”  is  described  in  a  chaDter  I 
of  great  charm.  But  almost  no  part  of  the  [ 
Hermit  Kingdom  is  without  its  feature  of  I 
fine  landscape.  It  comprises  a  much  brok¬ 
en  range  of  mountains,  followed  on  ^Ither  I 
side  by  a  similarly  broken  coast,  formed  bv  I 


their  slopes  Jutting  into  the  sea.  Every-1 

^here  seems  accessible  the  quiet  of  se-y 
questered  altitudes,  with  views  of  blue  sea 
line  through  the  higher  rifts,  a  clear  air. 
and  the  lustral  suggestiveness  of  running 
water.  Even  without  a  conversing  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  its  people,  one  may  gather  from 
tho  Chinese  forms  of  their  geographical 
names  that,  they  are  not  Indifferent  to  this 
beauty.  The  names  of  old  Greece — Arcadia, 
Cithffiron.  Ilyssus— have  an  accumulated 
magic  of  association  which,  perhaps,  can 
never  be  approached  by  the  alien-sounding 
names  of  the  Far  East;  but  the  Greeks 
themselves  never  gave  a  more  poetic  name 
to  Hellas  than  the  Koreans  have  in  the 
"Land  of  the  Morning  Calm."  ‘ 

The  life  and  politics  of  Korea  show  all 
the  typical  anomalies  that  follow  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  East  and  West.  The  position  and 
fertility  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  undevel¬ 
oped  possibilities  of  its  people,  make  it  the 
place  to  study,  as  in  small  compass,  -  the 
questions  of  commercial  Imperialism  every¬ 
where  pressing  into  notice.  Since  February. 
1S97*  the  Korean  Government  has  had  a  cer¬ 
tified  Independence,  which  seems  only  to 
have  aggravated  its  ancient  abuses.  A  well 
meaning  but  feeble  king  is  hurried  by  his 
powerful  -neighbor  into  steps  of  reform  and 
progress,  only  to  sqp  them  -  diverted  to  the 
advantage  or  uie'f  JSH»igner,  or” perverted  by 
the  corruption  of  his  own  officials.  Take  the 
I  single  instance  of  the  currency.  The  old- 
time  cash  of  the  realm  was  too  cumber¬ 
some  to  serve  the  new  conditions  of  trade. 
The  Government,  accordingly,  now  mints  a 
nickel  coin  worth  twenty-five  cash.  The 
immediate  effect  has  been  a  staggering  out- 
]put  of  spurious  money.  The  old  cash  was 
of  too  sfmall  value  to  be  worth  the  metal, 
labor,  and  risk  of  counterfeiting.  The  new 
nickel,  however,  well  repays  it,  and  official 
connivance  is  such  that  in  the  money  mar¬ 
ket  at  Chemulpo  quotations  are  openly  cur¬ 
rent  for  “(1)  Government  nickels;  (2)  first- 
class  counterfeits;  (3)  middling  good  coun¬ 
terfeits;  (4)  counterfeits  passable  after 
dark." 

The  author  very  creditably  refrains  from 
any  polemics  over  the  foreign  rivalries  now 
commanding  interest  in  the  peninsula,  and 
offers  simply  a  well-collated  summary  of 
the  facts  in  the  situation.  Most  significant 
are  the  decline  of  British  trade  and  pres¬ 
tige,  the  rise  of  American,  and  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  Japanese.  Many  readers  will 
doubtless  learn  with  surprise  and  regret 
that  the  commercial  settlements  of  Japan 
in  Korea  are  not  characterized  by  the  clean¬ 
liness.  modesty,  and  politeness  that  are  her 
recognized  national  traits.  Military  success 
in  the  Chinese  war  has  inflamed  the  na¬ 
tional  vanity,  and  her  civilization  is  too 
new  to  have  established  honesty  as  the 
policy  of  her  trade.  An  immense  bulk  of 
the  counterfeit  money  just  mentioned  is 
shipped  from  Japan.  Their  shops  in  the 
treaty  ports  offer  every  variety  of  spurious 
American  and  English  goods,  and  their  mer¬ 
chants  have  certainly  deepened  the  native 
animosity  by  adding  harshness  to  sharp 
practice. 

Typical  of  the  mingled  craft  and  aggres¬ 
siveness  of  Russia  is  tho  deliberate  occu¬ 
pying  and  fortifying,  under  every  inge¬ 
nious  pretext,  of  the  now  important  settle¬ 
ment  of  Yong  An  Po,  on  the  Korean  side  of 
tho  Yalu.  But  here  history  pauses,  for  im¬ 
mediate  events  render  all  opinion  vacil¬ 
lating. 

It  is  with  real  regret  that  one  finds  al¬ 
most  the  only  blemish  in  a  valuable  and 
in  the  main  fair-spirited  book.  This  is  t*>-’ 
unthinking  prejudice,  now  generally  prev 
lent  among  men  of  all  branches  of  coi 
morcial,  military,  and  diplomatic  life 


•  Far  East,  against  the  missionaries. 
Slighting  allusions  lo  their  work  in  the  || 
early  chapters  prepare  the  reader  for  lue 
studied  hostility  of  the  chapter  devoted  to  | 
them.  The  subject  might  be  dropped  here  | 
if  this  kind  of  comment  had  not.  grown  of  I 
late  until  it  has  perceptibly  modified  the  [ 
public  esteem  for  what  was  once  a  calling  | 
of  unquestioned  dignity. 

This  chaste  of  feeling  is  undoubtedly  in  | 
part  a  natural  reaction  from  an  unintelli¬ 
gent  ideal  of  the  nfissionary.  and  a  too  I 
narrowly  theological  estimate  of  his  work. 
He  was  thought  to  be  a  miugled  apostollo 
and  mediaeval  embodiment  of  primitive  dog-  [ 
ma,  self-abnegation,  and  proselyting  zeal. 
Such  is  still  the  assumed  pattern  of  a  sin-  3 
cere  missionary  in  the  minds  of  men  of  the  I 
world.  The  more  spectacular  kind  of  devo-  | 
tion,  which  shows  itself  in  unkempt  poverty, 
in  sleeping  and  eating  among  beggars,  and  I 
ic  preaehiDg  on  street  corners,  though  pro¬ 
nounced  the  immediate  cause  of  Boxer  up-  j 
risings,  even  commands  a  sort  of  pitying 
admiration  from  these  ready  critics.  Thus. 
Mr.  Hamilton  finds  in  the  fact  that  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  Church  of  England  live  on 
£70  a  year  something  of  the  "idealism  of 


sublime  heroism  and  unnecessary  sacrifice." 
But  let  the  missionary  live,  without  unnec¬ 
essary  sacrifice,  as  a  plain  member  of  a 
community,  doing  his  work  in  the  same 
spirit  and  with  the  same  care  for  his  own 
welfare  that  a  college  instructor  or  a  clergy¬ 
man  at  home  does  his;  let  him.  as  the 
American  missionaries,  against  whom  Mr. 
Hamilton,  is  little  short  of  malignant,  have 
a  salary  making  it  possible  to  have  books, 
and  n  house  good  enough  for  him  to  meet 
upper-class  natives  on  equal  social  terms, 
and  he  is  forthwith  an  oily  hypocrite,  a 
mere  agent  of  commerce,  exploiting  the  na¬ 
tives  under  t.he  thin  cloak  of  seeking  con¬ 
verts.  The  author  mentions  specific  In¬ 
stances  of  American  missionaries  inciden¬ 
tally  occupied  with  fruit  raising,  life  in¬ 
surance, *-an  d‘  (crowning  effi WWW  i  !j  keeping 
boarders.  The  implication  in  each  case  Is 
that  the  money  making  is  clandestine;  but 
in  not  ene  does  Mr.  Hamilton  show  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  ascertained  the  basis  on 
which  these  missionaries  stand  with  their 
hoards,  and  his  arraignment  sounds  oddly 
with  his  later  inadvertent  mention  that 
(doubtless  as  a  result  of  these  infamous 
practices)  some  of  the  missions  are  self- 
supporting. 

Furthermore,  men  of  the  author  s  stamp 
in  mission  fields  are  themselves  not  guilt¬ 
less  of  giving  the  missionary  a  real  griev¬ 
ance.  Without  making  any  invidious  aifc 
unsafe  generalizations  about  the  morals 
of  Europeans  ^‘‘.east  of  Suez,"  one  may 
point  to  a  feature  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  own 
6elf-recorded  conduct  as  evidence  of  an 
incompatibility  in  point  of  view  between 
travellers  and  missionaries  in  the  Far 
East,  which  must  complicate  the  mission¬ 
ary's  problem  in  maintaining  certain  ethi¬ 
cal  standards  among  the  natives.  Mr,  Ham¬ 
ilton  is  evidently  a  kindly  man.  One  of 
his  most  caustic  reproaches  against  Amer¬ 
ican  missionaries  (p.  272)  Is  for  their 
neglectful  failure  to  abolish  sore  backs 
among  Korean  ponies.  In  advising  the 
prospective  traveller  in  Korea  that  an  un¬ 
reasonable  request  from  his  interpreter 
should  be  answered  with  a  flogging  (p. 
275),  that  a  servant  is  rendered  more  ef¬ 
ficient  by  a  timely  kick  or  two;  and  in 
his  own  attempted  practice  of  these  max¬ 
ims  (resulting  in  a  riot  and  a  broken 
wrist),  he  is  simply  exemplifying  the  at¬ 
titude  of  bis  class  towards  Orientals  of 


[every  cla'ss.  But  however  weu  aeserviu 

these  kicks  and  blows  may  be,  the  fact 
I  remains  that  in  no  civilized  society  Is 
dickering  for  a  better  bargain  regarded  ns 
ground  for  personal  violence.  A  traveller, 
ignorant  of  the  language,  and  with  money 
!  in  his  pocket,  is  as  much  a  mark  Tor 
I  sharp  practice  in  London  as  in  Seul. 

Wfe  have  had  conspicuous  cases,  in  recent 
I  years,  of  the  ablest  and  kindest  writers 
I  before  the  public,  misled  by  off-liand  re- 
I  ports  of  this  kind— perhaps  also  tempted 
by  the  chance  of  a  gallery  play— into  turu- 
I  ing  the  weapon  of  their  art  upon  men  who 
I  who  live  useful  lives  and  without  re- 
1  proach.  It  seems  time  that  some  one. 
I  without  church  or  secular  partisanship, 
I  should  make  a  study  of  these  missions  at 
I  first  hand,  that  these  facile  aspersions 
I  may  be  either  proved  by  the  facts,  or 
I  dropped. 


COPY. 


Seoul,  Korea. 

May  7th,  1904. 


My  dear  Mr.  Speer. 

Someone  made  a  mistake  when  he  said  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  man  Hamilton.  I  never  met  him.  I  saw  him 
riding  about  Seoul,  and  had  a  note  from  him  once  addressed  to  me 
as  Secretary  of  the  Korean  Branch  of  the  Royal  (Ln'a-k «  Society, 
but  beyond  that  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  him  direct.  He  had  a 
very  bad  name  ™hen  in  the  city,  and  I  may  say  among  the  hundred 
and  one  newspaper  men  and  of  those  who  have  called  during  the 
last  few  years,  Hamilton  left  the  worst  name  as  a  drunken  good 
for  nothing  scamp.  Of  course  it  is  one  thing  to  hear r  . -^rumors 
and  to  know  def  ini tely -at  first  sight.  I  imagine  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  know  other 'than  by  general  rumor  and  here say  re¬ 
garding  such  men. 

I  asked  the  ggent  of  the  B.&  F.  Society  the  other  day  "hat 
impression  he  had  gained  of  Hamilton,  and  he  at  once  replied  "a 
drunken  good  for  nothing  newspaper  man."  I  also  know  that  when 
he  came  here  he  made  inquiry  of’oa  foreigner  (a  Christian  man 
though  not  a  missionary)  as  to  when  he  could  acquaint  him  with  a 
house  of  prostitution.  This  was  told  me  the  other  evening  of  the 
man  thus  asked  and  he  added,  "what  a  brute  a  men  must  be  who  can 
take  up  with  any  kind  or  any  color  of  female  flesh  to  simply 
gratify  his  passions."  Hamilton  is  no  doubt  not  a  phr  istian 
but  the  very  lowest  type  disreptuable  globe  tramp.  His  book 
is  so  full  of  contradictions  and  extravagance  that  I  am  surprised 
at  its  having  any  influence  with  Christian  people.  His  is  cer¬ 
tainly  fj  case,  if  the-e  are  faults  to  be  corrected,  of  Satan 
rebuking  sin. 


I  did  not  cable  you  because  I  had  only  her#say  and  rumor 
on  which  I  base  my  conclusions,  but  heri?say  and  rumor  and  the 
worjjLof  the  man  who  spoke  to  me  are  quite  sufficient  to  convince 
me  of  the  fact  that  Hamilton  is  a  bad  character.  He  knew  nothing 
of  missionaries  nor  did  he  ever  attend  a  meeting.  He  made 
no  inquiries  and  did  not  turn<ewLhis  hand  to  find  out  anything. 

He  thought  that  an  attack  on  them  would  advertise  the  book  and  as 
he  had  no  character  or  conscience  to  reckon  with  in  such  a  dealing 
he  evidently  went  ahead  and  put  his  chapter  in  without  any  in¬ 
quiry  into  or  any  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

All  this  I  send  to  show  that  appearances  are  against  the  man 
Hamilton  and  that  anything  he  says  against  should  be  taken  as 
that  much  in  favor  of  the  parties  opposed. 


You  wiill  of  course  know  howT«>^  any  ©«e  of  this  kind  in  a  wayl 
not  to  bring  trouble  to  thosehere.  Had  he  asked  me  directly  II 
would  allow  it  to  go  out  our  very  own  name  but  this  being  in-  I 
volved  in  the  matter  it  is  different. 

Pardon  this  hasty  letter. 

Wit  -  kindest  regards 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(signed)  Jas.  3.  Gale. 


Sstwot  from  letter  of  6.  V.  ^ore.  Seoul.  Kor*a* 

Kay  13th,  04. 

|  near  Or.  Browns 

Your  re;  ly  to  the  criticism  of  Angus  Hamilton  ha® 
juat  oome,  and  1  am  remind*!  of  his  life  here  and  the  impression 
I  he  made  on  some  of  ns.  one  of  the  first  thing®  he  did  on  arriving 
in  Seoul  wft*  to  call  on  «r.  Hulbert,  alitor  of  the  Korea  Heviee. 
and  ask  Where  he  could  find  first  class  grOBtitutgi. 

1  remember  ho*?  disgusted  1  won  at  the  time  to  see  him  intro¬ 
duced  to  ladies  as  the*  he  were  a  gaitlwan.  I  did  not  wait  him 
introduced  to  my  wife,  and  wandered  vJhy  the  Pall  itaU  "aBette  sent 
out  one  so  beastly. 

Besides  being  a  connoiseur  in  the  matter  of  prostitute®  his 
special tp  which  I  remember  was  the  art  of  pending  defenceless  and 
unresisting  Koreans  with  his  fist.  This  trait  cones  out  3  believe 
in  his  book  Which  I  have  not  read  and  don’t  core  to  read  knowing  thej 
man.  Prom  auoh  a  man  what  can  you  expect?  If  people  knew  his  life 
hie  words  would  have  little  effect. 


missionaries 

IN  FAR  COREA, 

Colonel  Oookerill  Has  a  Good  Word 
for  the  Work  They  Have  Done 
in  the  Hermit  Kingdom. 

the  king  has  praised  them 

They  Have  Confined  Themselves  to 
Educational  Work  with  Ex¬ 
cellent  Kesults. 


EARNEST  AMERICAN  WORKERS 


Heroic  Service  of  Misses  Arbuckle, 
Whitney  and  Jacobson  During 
the  Cholera  Epidemic, 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE^HERALD.] 


[SPECIAL 

Seoul,  Corea,  Nov 
no  field  in  the  world 
Ing  to  Christ) 
lupporier 

was  bitter,  and  the  life  Ot'  a  ^OTsslonary 
was  never  quite  safe.  Now  the  missionary 
goes  and  comes  at  will,  and  where  he  is 
tactful  and  kindly  behaved  he  is  respected. 
The  ex-I-Iermits  of  Corea  are  apparently  no 
longer  averse  to  his  teachings.  The  King 
I  has  recently  said  that  he  desired  to  see 
many  more  ••teachers”  in  Corea— meaning 
missionaries.  Coroan  religion  consists  large- 
I  ly  of  ancestor  worship  and  a  mild  form  of 
I  Confucianism,  which  can  hardly  bo  styled 
religion.  Of  course,  what  is  most  needec 
is  simply  educational  work,  for  the 
I  Corean  mind  is  in  no  condition  to  grasp  or 
understand  Christianity  at  present.  The 
mission  schools  throughout  the  country  ere 
doing  excellent  work  in  the  way  of  instruct¬ 
ing  children,  who  will  in  turn  become  useful 
teachers.  In  .every  instance  the  Coreans 
I  who  have  come  in  contact  with  Christian 
teachers  have  been  bettered.  At  least  they 
lead  cleaner  lives  in  a  physical  and  spiritual 
sense.  Since  I  have  been  in  Seoul  the  mis¬ 
sionary?  from  all  parts  of  the  realm  have 
been  holding  meetings,  making  reports,  cele¬ 
brating  the  decennial  anniversary  of  the 
1  foundation  of  missions  here,  &c.  They  have 
had  reports,  lectures,  debates  and  essays, 
and  they  are  all  in  good  spirits,  hopeful  and 
contented  with  their  work.  Whatever  may 
I  be  said  of  missionaries  in  Japan,  I  will  vouc 
that  no  servant  of  the  Church  Is  leading 
life  of  comfort  here.  When  I  think  of  well 
educated,  refined  women  consigning  them¬ 
selves  to  this  doleful,  dirty,  bad  smelling, 

I  absolutely  repulsive  country,  I  am  amazed. 

I  In  Seoul  the  missionaries  have  clean,  com¬ 
fortable  homes  Inside  of  walls  which  usually 
shut  out  much  that  is  disagreeable,  but  no 
compound,  however  well  protected,  can  cut 
them  off  from  the  misery  and  wretchedness 
|  which  everywhere  abound. 

EARNEST  AND  ACTIVE  MEN. 

I  have  met  a  number  of  earnest,  active  men 
such  as  Dr.  H.  G.  Underwood,  the  Rev.  G. 

I  H.  Jones,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Scranton,  the  Rev. 
D.  L.  Gifford  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Vinton,  all  of 
whom  are  cheerful,  self-denying  agents,  and 
I  all  doing  good  work.  They  are  uncomplain- 
I  ing  men.  not  one  of  whom  can  be  envied  for 
I  the  task  he  has  assumed, 

1  of  the  work  which  my  countrymen  are  doing 


here^tnWTop^hat^he^Tui  be  encourageu 

and  upheld.  I  speak  simply  from  what 
have  seen  and  heard.  The  hospital  charities 
maintained  by  these  people  alleviate  much 
suffering,  and  they  are  potent  agencies  in 
impregnating  the  Corean  mind  with  the 
value  of  Western  Ideas  and  Western  helpful¬ 
ness.  The  Methodists,  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  Baptists  are  working  together  in  this 
field.  According  to  the  statistics  just  pre¬ 
sented  the  total  number  of  Protestant  com¬ 
municants  In  Corea  (natives)  secured 
through  their  agencies.  Is  528.  Missionaries 
are  maintained  in  six  of  the  eight  provinces. 

Of  the  baptized  members  on  the  rolls  only  one- 
third  are  women.  Some  567  natives  are  car¬ 
ried  on  the  rolls  as  “probatlonlsts.”  Of  this 
only  one-llfth  are  women.  During  the  past 
year  202  communicants  were  received  Into  the 
churches’.  The  population  of  Corea  Is  get 
down  at  16.000,000.  Of  course,  the  hope  of 
Protestantism  Is  in  the  young  people,  who 
are  being  educated  in  the  church  schools. 

MISSIONARIES  IN  SEOITL. 

Among  the  missionaries  in  Seoul  who  may 
be  said  to  be  doing  about  as  much  harm  as 
good,  is  Bishop  Corfe,  the  head  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  Missions  in  this  city  and 
Chemulpo.  He  also  has  a  divine  outlook  over 
Manchuria.  This  gentleman  has  a  fondness 
for  olemics  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
the  apostolic  expounders  referred  to  in 
"Hudibras.’’  He  is  a  disciple  of  the  Mr.  Cur- 
zon,  M.  P..  who  recently  emitted  a  sort  of 
exalted  guide  book  for  China.  Japan  and 
Corea,  with  political  John  Bull  annotations, 
which  he  dedicated  to  ‘‘those  who  believe 
that  the  British  empire  is,  under  Providence, 
the  greatest  instrument  for  good  that  the 
world  has  seen.”  Bishop  Corfe  is  one  of 
‘‘those.”  He  regaids  it  as  his  duty,  under 
Providence,  to  check  the  growth  of  Japan. 
He  has  laid  down  the  theory  that  there  can 
be  no  civilization  without  Christianity,  and, 
having  branded  Japan  as  a  heathen  nation, 
he  proposes  to  deprive  her  of  the  privilege  of 
lifting  up  the  unfortunate  people  of  Corea, 
tie  is  constantly  writing  against  the  Japan¬ 
ese  here,  for  he  has  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's 
faculty  as  well  as  his  intellectual  limitations, 
and  much  that  he  writes  is  untrue  or  grossly 
exaggerated.  He  charges  the  Japanese  with 
cruel  arrogance  and  the  methods  of  insoleh‘ 
conquerors  in  Corea. 

It  may  be  true  that  in  their  dealings  with 
ithe  dull  and  slow  moving  Coreans  the  Japan¬ 
ese  are  not  as  delicate  and  diplomatic  as  they 

toii'ii;  in;,  hit  r-i'Bii  iiiuilu.i1  aimmi.kinSr. 

the  best  of  Japanese  are  not  yet  found  in 
Corea,  just  as  the  best  Englishmen  are  not 
always  found  away  from  home.  Naturally 
a  missionary  chief  -who  interests  himself 
largely  In  politics  and  who  feels  called  upon 
at  all  times  to  spread  the  doctrine  that  “the 
British  Empire  is.  under  Providence,  the 
greatest  instrument  for  good  that  the  world 
has  seen."  is  likely  to  create  some  opposition 
for  himself.  But  this  writing  political 
Bishop  may  be  excused  upon  the  ground  that 
he  is  afflicted  with  an  acute  form  of  “Corea 
scriptorum.”  The  missionaries  here  who  at¬ 
tend  to  their  business  and  who  fire  not  war¬ 
ring  upon  Japan,  will  continue  to  grow  in  in¬ 
fluence,  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  are 
worthy  of  all  encouragement.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  work  performed  in  the  cause  by  some 
of  our  American  representatives,  it  may  be 
mentioned-  that  a  young  Mr.  Gale  has  just 
completed  a  Corean-English  dictionary, 
which  contains  33.000  words.  In  addition  to 
this  the  reverend  lexicographer  performs 
missionary  duty  and  contributes  much  to  the 
literature  which  finds  its  way  to  a  valuable, 
periodical  known  as  the  “Corean  Reposi¬ 
tory.” 

VISIT  TO  TIIB  SCHOL.ARS. 

This  morning  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  boys' 
school,  a  handsome  building,  charmingly  lo¬ 
cated  upon  one  of  the  numerous  elevations 
which  mark  Seoul.  Dr.  D.  A.  Bunker  is  in 
barge  or  this  school,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
yl.  g.  Appensclter.  I  found  there  a  lot  of 
earnest  scholars— something  like  16(1  being 
enrolled.  These  young  fellows  are  given 
dormitories  near  the  school  building,  but  no 
food  They  all  show  more  or  less  proficiency 
n  the  study  of  English.  The  services  in  the 
chapel,  which  I  attended,  were  Interesting, 
'he  singing  of  the  boys  being  remarkable. 

:  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  girls’  school,  near  by, 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  Scranton,  Miss  Paine  and 
Miss  Frve  In  this  school  the  pupils  are  en¬ 
tirely  in  charge  of  the  teachers.  They  live 
the  building  and  are  fed  and  partially 


clothed  from  the  mission  funds.  The  neat¬ 
ness  of  the  children  was  striking  and  tne 
brightness  of  their  faces  was  a  study,  l  ms 
school  is  known  as  Ewa  Hak  Tang,  and  no 
one  could  help  feeling  that  here.,  as  well  as 
in  the  boys’  school,  most  excellent  tunaa- 
mental  work  was  being  done  in  the  cause  or 

civilization  in  Corea,  .  .  . _ 

I  cannot  close  my  brief  report  ot  mission¬ 
ary  work  being  done  here  without  a  mention 


I  ri,  1  1  'ro*c  service  rendered  in  the  hos- 

]  !?},  3  during  the  late  cholera  epldc-mic  by 
1  r  'SSv  -Arbuckle,  Miss  Whitney  and  Miss 
I  "acobson,  all  connected  with  our  missions 
I  , hcse  noble,  self-sacrificing  women 

1  3®rv,  a?  nurses  in  the  chief  hospital  for 
I  i  s,ix  weeks-  They  were  among  the- 

I  cned‘  unclean  sufferers  from  the  be- 
I  ,0  the  end  ot  the  scourge.  Their 

1  theh-  IT  ,.ho.ur,y  exP°s,-d.  In  addition  to 
J  the  fmu  Pl\a  duties  they  went  through 
I  strir  ken  r,?r,u  sive  city,  seeking  out  the 
I  nr-;-®  and  carrying  them  medicines.  Their 
I  munitt  tZJU,ng.  by  tbr;,  ,iu,e  f°reign  com- 
1  ever  know  £  ,LUt  h?'  Jittle  the  world  will 
I  oxamnk  th  f  tlJe  ri?k  they  ran.  of  the  noble 
I  did'  i  sthriy  furnished  of  the  good  they 
I  ing'  children  ,  nderw°0(1.  mother  of  charm- 
I  a  mire  i  l,also  rendered  great  service  as 
I  fntended  hvTha  Sh«lter"  the  hospital  super- 
I  ,  hel,  husband  and  Dr.  Wells. 

I  th  'l  hne0  va  ^ce  °r  the  epidemic.  Will 

I  bravSe0am?aeavv-om^e?n0t  remeraber  ^ 

I  t,  TH.VTy AMEnirAX'CoNCESSIOX. 

I  Corel  HZ  k"Tvn  lh'}t  certain  Germans  In 
I  oesslln  “™„,Tskl.nB  lor  a  mlnino  "con- 
I  one  to  ‘certeaeinffAthati thp  K,ng  has  granted 
I  KW J PST'?.1?  Americans.  The  fact  Is.  the 


I  k'lnrr  -Ame - -  illc 

I  ffng^f.Corea  hasygrantod  no  concession  In 
borne  tlnie  ago  he  entered 


I  mS  entered 

1  haD»M  tn  krahlp  with  James  R.  Morse,  who 
I  dentPn?fL«°Abe  an  American,  and  the  prest- 
I  ,  nt  °'  the  American  Trading  Comnanv  with 

I  Janse^l'.'tf  Yokohama6  L™his  l£ 

B  he  Mors  -  and  any  persons  whom 

I  working ,i?Iect;  wer,'  granted  the  privilege  of 
1  Corea  belonging  to  the  King  of 

J  distrfet  fnrht  ,s  k,nriwn  as  the  Phyangando 
I  •  a  perlod  of  twenty-five  years. 

I  con tnic t  to  'r , , ™ • '!! r"n  by  lhe  terms  of  this 
I  mv^  hL  r^  lsh  al1, required  capital  and 
I  ,,s  Korean  Majesty  twenty  *5- 

I  a i*  profits  made  in  m“ 

I  earth  within  the  section  na*: 

|  here  I  fell  in  with  a  young  m 
erased  by  Mr.  Morai  In  Solfe “SBEKS 
^"route  for  Ping-Yang  to  examine  the  sftua- 
l]  y,°nu,nd  rePort  upon  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
H  machinery  required  for  immediate  opera- 
1  H°nsrr  Nearly  all  these  facts  were  given  to 
the  Herald  months  ago.  From  what  I  can 
learn  this  mining  district  is  quite  rich,  and 
j  the  opinion  prevails  that  if  Corea  is  permit- 
I  ted  to  enjoy  some  sort  of  stable  government 
I  ,C,a  f  w  >’ears  Mr.  Morse  and  his  partners 
I  will  secure  handsome  fortunes. 

JOHN  A.  COCKER1LL. 

| CENSURE  SENT  TO  COREA. 

Charge  d'affaires  Allen  Reprimanded  by  Mr. 
tor  ttis  Conduct  of  Affairs  af  Seoul. 

Lev  TELEGRAPH  TO  THE  HERALD.] 

Herald  Bureau-  1 
Corner  Fifteenth  and  G  Streets.  X.  W..  J. 

Washington,  Dec.  S.  1895.  J 

Secretary  Olney  has,  I  understand,  ad¬ 
ministered  a  sharp  reprimand  to  Dr.  H.  N.  \ 
Allen.  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  United  States 
in  Corea.  The  reprimand  is  the  result  of 
.  Dr.  Allen’s  action  in  joining  in  a  resolution 
implicating  the  Japanese  Minister  to  Corea,  ]| 
!  Mir.  Miura,  and  the  general  commanding  the 
Japanese  forces  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom  in 
t!|e  assassination  of  Corea’s  Queen.  The 
affair  has  been  a  matter  of  some  corre-  j| 
spondence  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  I  am  told,  and  Secretary  Olney  took 
j  the  above  step  to  prevent  any  disturbance 
;  ot  the  entente  existing  between  the  two  gov- 
i  erjnments. 

Department  officials  are  loath  to  discuss 
;  tie  matter.  From  what  facts  I  have  gath- 
‘  ei  ed,  the  reprimand  to  Mr.  Allen  was  caused 
!  by  his  action  in  adopting  in  conjunction  with 
tl  e  Russian  and  British  Ministers  the  reso¬ 
lution  referred  to  above.  Specific  instrue- 
I  ti  >ns  have  been  given  to  Mr.  Allen  to  act  in- 
j  de  pendently  in  all  matters  not  directly  con- 
;  nected  with  the  protection  of  Americans  and 
I  tl  eir  property  rights  in  Corea,  and  to  abstain 
from  joining  in  any  course  or  policy  which 
j  did  not  concern  this  government. 

Mr.  Miura,  the  Japanese  Minister,  whom 
tl  e  resolution  referred  to.  it  is  stated,  as 
having  been  implicated  in  the  murder  of  the 
Queen,  was  recalled  by  his  government,  as 
si  ated  by  Colonel  Cockerill  In  one  of  his  de¬ 
spatches  to  the  Herald  more  than  a  month 
a  jo.  The  despatch  from  Seoul  in  the  Herald 
this  morning  statins  that  American  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  blamed  for  the  recent  emeute 
ir  Corea  was  a  topic  of  considerable  con- 
v  >rsation  in  Washington  to-day. 

'  The  belief  of  the  Japanese,  as  expressed  in 
tl  e  despatch,  that  Mr.  Allen  was  implicated 
ir  the  uprising  is  not  generally  credited,  as 
it  is  thought  unlikely  that  he  would  engage 
ir  a  movement  of  this  character.  The  of- 
fi  ials  are  somewhat  distrustful,  however, 
a  id  await  official  despatches  regarding  the 
ncent  trouble  with  some  anxiety. 


THE  sun 

'a  decorated  missionary. 

DR.  HUME  NARROWLY  ESCAPED  A 
HERESY  TRIAL  HERE 


For  Adherence  to  the  Andover  Doctrine  of 
Continuous  Probation —Wearer  of  the 
Knlsar-l-Hind  Medal  Handled  Nearly  a 
Million  of  India  Famine  Relief  Fnnds. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Hume  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  mission  at  Ahmednuggur,  India,  as 
was  announced  in  a  cable  despatch  in  The 
Sun  yesterday,  was  among  the  recipients 
of  Queen  Victoria's  New  Year  honors.  The 
Kaisar-i-Hind  gold  medal  was  bestowed 
upon  him  for  his  services  in  distributing  the 
several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars  that 
were  contributed  in  this  country  for  the  re¬ 
lief,  last  summer,  of  the  famine-stricken 
natives  of  India.  Dr.  Hume’s  station  at 
Ahmednuggur  was  the  centre  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  that  suffered  most  from  the  famine. 
When  the  American  people  began  subscrib¬ 
ing  large  sums  of  money  to  supply  food  to 
the  starving  multitudes  in  India  Dr.  Hume 
was  selected  to  dispense  the  relief.  He  was 
the  head  of  the  committee  in  India  to  which 
was  sent  the  money  collected  by  tlmG'/ms- 
tian  Herald,  he  was  chosen  also  to  adminis¬ 
trate  the  funds  gathered  by  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred,  and  by  various  denomina¬ 
tional  organizations.  It  is  estimated  that 
altogether  at  least  SI, 000,000  passed  through 
his  hands.  How  satisfactorily  he  acquitted 
himself  of  the  charge  put  upon  him  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  fact  that  ho  was  formally 
thanked  by  all  the  organizations  of  whose 
gifts  he  was  made  the  custodian.  Members 
of  these  sooieties  who  were  seen  yesterday 
expressed  their  pleasure  that  Dr.  Humes 
work  had  been  recognized  also  by  the  British 
Government.  ,  „  ^  _ 

The  distinction  which  lias  fallen  to  Dr. 
Hume  recalls  the  fact  that  about  a  dozen 
years  ago  he  was  the  cause  of  a  heated  ana 
protracted  theological  controversy  in  tills 
city.  While  here  upon  a  vacation  he  attended 
a  dinner  of  the  alumni  of  the  Andover  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminar}'-  At  that  dinner  he  expresed 
his  sympathy  with  the  views  taught  in  the 
seminar}-  of  continuous  probation  orrrobation 
after  death  asitis  popularly  known.  His  speech 
caused  a  sensation,  was  commented  upon  in  the 
newspapers  and  gave  rise  to  discussions 
throughout  the  country-  There  was  talk  oi 
bringinghim  to  trial  for  heresy,  and  theomcials 
of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  con¬ 
sidered  the  advisablitiy  of  discharging  him 
from  its  service.  Dr.  Hume,  however,  was 
saved  by  the  great  reputation  he  had  gained 
in  the  mission  fields  of  India,  and  he  was 
ultimately  returned  to  his  post,  but  not  until 
he  had  been  severely  censured  by  the  board. 

Speaking  yesterday  of  the  disturbances  in 
church  circles  which  Dr.  Hume's  address 
aroused,  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  0.  Creegan,  Secretary 
of  the  American  Board  said: 

"Such  a  thing  would  be  impossible  with  the 
more  tolerant  spirit  which  prevails  now  m 
the  Congregational  denomination  and  the 
American  Board.  Advancement  of  theo¬ 
logical  thought  and  the  spirit  of  toleration 
have  characterized  the  closing  years  of  the 
bygone  century.'” 

Dr.  Hume  was  born  in  India  about  fifty  years 
ago.  His  parents  were  missionaries  cf  the 
American  Board.  As  a  boy  he  was  brought 
to  this  countr}’  by  his  mother,  and  after  a 
preparatory  education  at  New  Haven  he 
entered  Yale.  After  graduation  he  became 
a  missionary  in  India.  He  has  served  in  that 
field  ever  since  and  has  become  known  os  one 
of  the  roost  successful  workers  for  Christ¬ 
ianity  in  that  land. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSIONARY  RALLY 
The  foreign  'missionary  movement  now  In 
progress  in  this  city  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  ought  to  bring  home  to 
the  heart  tiud  conscience  of  Presbyterians  gen- 
eralW^e/needs  of  that  department  of  Church 
worfelyThe  whole  question 'of  foreign  missions 
is,  for  dive  reason  and  another,  very  much  before 
the  public  Just  now,  and  from  many  quarters 
have  come  intimations  that  foreign  missions 
are  per  se  inexpedient,  if  not  unwise,  or  that, 
at  any  rate,  they  have  not  been  wisely  prose¬ 
cuted.  Into  these  questions  we  shall  not  here 
enter,  except  to  say  that  the  critics  have  not 
made  out  their  case  so  far  as  their  first  indict¬ 
ment  is  concerned.  That  the  methods  of  foreign 
missionary  enterprises  may  not  have  been  wise 
in  all  cases,  and  that  the  wrong  men  have  some¬ 
times  been  sent  to  the  foreign  field,  will  not  be 
denied  by  those  who  know  most  about  the  work 
of  foreign  missionaries.  But  In  spite  of  the 
comparatively  meagre '  results  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  effort,  due  largely  to  the  apathy  of  the 
home  churches,  the  foreign  missionaries  have 
done  a  work  for  humanity  and  civilization  that 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  ignored. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  important  side  to 
the  question.  The  missionary  impulse  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  Christianity.  Without  it  Chris¬ 
tianity  would  be  of  less  value  to  the  world  than 
the  most  ephemeral  mutual  benefit,  society.  The 
Church  must  continually  strive  to  Breach  the 

good  news  of  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  or 
else  it  shirks  its  commission,  and  forfeits  its 
right  to  be  numbered  among  the  ethical  forces 
I  of  the  world.  Even,  therefore,  If  it  be  admitted 
|  that  the  outcome  of  foreign  missions  thus  far 
i  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be£  the  missionary  im- 
|  pulse  ought  still  to  be  stlinidaA?'"  ' 
j  the  Church  at  home. to 
■  to  realize~rn*  n  rvitni  -vr 
|  brothers,  .  to  whom'  he 
sacred  ties  of  dfitjF  a....  _ 

:  thereby  not  only  a  better  Cm-lStitnrW  a  better 
citizen.  The  man  who  gives  a  dollar  to  save 
the  soul  of  some  foreign  heathen  may  possibly 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  failed  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  result;  but  it  has  done  something 
else,  pprhaps  quite  as  Important.  It  has 
strengthened  and  deepened  the  spirit  of  brother¬ 
hood  in  the  heart  of  the  giver,  and  taught  him 
to  realize  more  perfectly  than  he  ever  did  before 
the  interdependence  of  all  men  upon  each  other. 
In  fact,  modern  civilization  is  making  the  term 
foreign  missions  a  misnomer.  Innumerable 
tendons,  social,  industrial,  political  and  com¬ 
mercial,  are  making  the  whole  world  one.  There 
are  to-day  no  foreign  nations  in  the  old  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word;  for  in  a  large  but  real  sense  we 
are  all  becoming  citizens  of  the  world,  so  that 
if  we  try  to  elevate  and  enlighten  some  one  in 
the  most  remote  corner  of  the  earth,  we  may  lift 
up  to  a  higher  plane  of  living  a  man  who  may 
have  a  profound  influence,  either  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect,  on  our  own  lives.  It  was  the  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  who  said:  “None  of  us  liveth  to 
himself."  In  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  these 
words  we  are  all  apostles  to  the  Gentiles  to-day; 
for  not  only  Christianity,  but  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  must  acknowledge  them  as  fundamentally 
true. 

The  great  meetings  that  the  Presbyterians  are 
holding  in  this  city  are  well  calculated  to  arouse 
the  Interest  of  the  Church  members  in  the  work 
of  foreign  missions.  The  eminent  speakers  se¬ 
cured  for  the  meetings  have  both  the  ability  and 
the  knowledge  requisite  for  an  adequate  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  subject.  And  what  they  have  to 
say  will  doubtless  make  a  deep  Impression  on 


Religion  Only  Can  Du  lf,v~Snys  Form^  i 
Commissioner  Donaparte. 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  former  member 
the  Indian  Commission,  lectured  last  night 
at  the  thirteenth  annual  concert  in  aid 
of  the  Monastery  of  the  Precious  Blood, 
held  at  the  Montauk  Theatre,  Brooklyn, 
on  “The  Indian  Problem,"  before  a  large 
audience  of  Catholics.  He  insisted  that  the 
only  possible  and  feasible  method  of  civi¬ 
lizing  the  Indian  is  to  make  a  Christian 
of  him 

Commissioner  Bonaparte  urged  that  the 
Indian  could  not  be  made  a  white  man  by 
the  mere  fact  of  saying  "Let  it  be  so,"  and 
that  the  question  could  not,  in  honor  to 
the  American  people,  be  allowed  to  lie 
dormant  until  the  real  Indian  had  disap- 
peare.d  The  Indian  problem  must  be 
solved  now,  and  in  the  solving  all  creeds, 
all  denominations,  should  work  together 
to  the  end  that  civilization,  which  is  backed 
by  Christianity,  shall  triumph  and  the  red 
man  become  a  useful,  well  balanced  and 
worthy  citizen. 

The  speaker  declared  that  the  end  of 
Indian  education  must  determine  its  meth¬ 
ods.  Christianity,  civilization,  being  the 
end,  the  methods,  whether  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  or  some  other  sect  or 
creed,  were  of  less  importance.  It  would 
depend  much  on  the  degree  of  enthusiasm 
shown  by  the  workers  in  each  individual 
faith  or  creed  as  to  the  measure  of  success 
that  would  or  could  be  attributed  to  the 
particular  church.  If  the  Catholic  Church 
gave  its  energies,  its  time  and  its  money  to 
the  civilization  and  Christianizing  of  the 
Indian  to  a  larger  degree  than  any  other 
denomination,  why  then  it  was  likely  to 
follow  that  to  that  Church  would  be  the 
greater  credit.  He  declared  that  it  was 
only  shameless  calumny  that  imputed  to 
the  Catholic  Church  in  America  the  un¬ 
worthy  spirit  of  wishing  to  keep  the  Indian 
in  the  degradation  of  heathen  savagery 
rslher  than  permit  him  to  be  Christianized 
by  the  Protestants  or  some  other  form 
of  religion. 

The  lecture  was  preceded  by  an  enter¬ 
tainment  given  by  the  Kaltenborn  Quartet, 
John  L.Scullv,  tenor,  and  Miss  Marie  Nareile, 
soprano.  Alderman  J.  Richard  Kevin, 
M.  D.,  presided  and  introduced  the  speaker 
jof  the  evening. 


Waking  at  Last.  Who  Waked  Them? 

More  than  the  passive  resignation  of  India  to 
disbelief  in  her  own  divinities  is  indicated  in  the 
movements  of  the  hour.  Hostility  to  Christ  ap¬ 
pears  active,  organized,  intense.  The  “Hindu 
fcact  Society  ”  would  throw  back  the  Christian 
assault,  and  follow  the  assailants  even  within  their 
own  parallels.  “  Missionaries,”  says  one  of  their 
Tamil  issues,  “  come  from  England  at  great  cost, 
and  tell  us  that  we  are  heathen  in  darkness,  and 
that  a  bundle  of  fables  called  the  Bible  is  the  true 
Yedarn  (inspired  book)  which  alone  can  enlighten 
uS.  '/They  have  cast  their  net  over  our  children  by 
teaching  them  in  our  schools,  and  they  have  already 
made  thousands  of  Christians,  and  are  continuing 
to  do  so.  They  have  penetrated  the  most  out-of- 
I  the-way  villages,  and  built  churches  there.  If  we 
j  continue  to  sleep  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  not 
one  will  be  found  worshiping  in  the  temples  in  a 
very  short  time;  nay,  the  temples  themselves  will 
be  converted  into  Christian  churches.  Do  you 
not  know  that  the  number  of  Christians  is  increas¬ 
ing,  and  the  number  of  Hindu  religionists  is  de- 
!  creasing  very  day  ?  How  long  will  water  remain 
in  a  well  which  continually  lets  out,  but  receives 
none  in  ?  If  our  religion  be  incessantly  drained 
by  Christianity,  without  receiving  any  accessions, 
how  can  it  last  ?”  After  indicating  the  nature  of 
the  anti-Christian  efforts  to  be  made,  it  goes  on  to 
say  that  “  we  must  not  fear  missionaries  because 
they  have  white  faces,  or  because  they  belong  to 
the  ruling  class.  There  is  no  connection  between 
government  and  Christianity;  for  the  Queen-Em¬ 
press  proclaimed  neutrality  in  all  religious  matters 
in  1858.  •  We  must  therefore  oppose  the  mission¬ 
aries  with  all  our  might.  Whenever  they  stand 
up  to  preach,  let  Hindu  preachers  stand  up  and 
start  a  rival  preaching  at  a  distance  of  forty  feet 
from  them,  and  they  will  soon  flee  !  Let  caste  and 
sectarian  differences  be  forgotten,  and  let  all  the 
people  join  as  one  man  to  banish  Christianity  from 
our  land.  All  possible  efforts  should  be  made 
to  win  back  those  who  have  embraced  Christianity, 
[and  all  children  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
[Mission  schools.”  Another  tract,  which  is  en¬ 
isled  “  150  Contradictions  of  the  Bible,”  published 
a  member  of  the  Hindu  Tract  Society,  says, 
iefatriots  of  India  !  Be  warned  in  time  !  Do 
ir  duty  !  The  Christian  belief  is  slowly  making 
'jy.  It  has  in  Europe  a  strong  and  powerful  or- 
Jization.  Hinduism  is  daily  being  robbed  of  its 
shiries.  We  have  slept  long  enough;  shall  we 

;at  last,  with  a  great  and  grave  danger  looming 
re  us  in  all  its  huge  and  hideous  proportion^ 
j*  off  our  lethargy  ?” 

0  the  prayers  and  gifts  of  this  week  lead  to  a 
ir  a’  awaking,  even  to  life  from  the  dead  ! 


V~f-,  W 


Missions  and  their  Critics 

As  an  offset  to  the  criticisms  upon  missions, 
the  author  of  the  above  mentioned  book 
quotes  this  extract,  from  an  address  by  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie:  Q‘In  my  experience/' 
those  who  deprecate  mission  work  are  gener¬ 
ally  people  who  know  nothing,  and  care 
nothing,  about  it.  Ignorance  is  the  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristic  of  the  ordinary  dispiser 
of  missions,  at  home  and  abroad.  There 
are  no  doubt,  however,  critics  who  take  more 
pains  and  still  arrive  at  unfavourable  con¬ 
clusions.  We  must  not  refuse  to  listen  when 
these  men  point  out  what  may  be  weak  spots 
in  our  armour  . .  .  For  the  rest,  however,  I 
detect  in  most  of  the  criticisms  of  these  so- 
called  candid  friends — candor,  by  the  way, 
is  generally  a  synonym  for  caustic— I  detect, 
I  say,  in  most  of  them  a  one-sidedness  of 
view,  and  a  certain  absence  of  sympathetic 
touch,  which  would  in  any  other  sphere  of 
thought,  stamp  them  as  quite  unfit  for  the 
critical  function.^  And  in  answer  to  those 
who  “see  no  reason  for  interfering  with  the 
religions  of  other  nations”  are  these  words 
of  Bishop  Welldon  ;  “There  was  a  time  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  were  in 
civilization  hardly  superior  to  the  nations 
which  the  Church  is  now  assaying  to  evan¬ 
gelize.  But  Christianity  came  to  Great  Britain  ; 
it  worked  great  changes  in  the  course  of 
centuries;  it  became  fruitful  in  justice,  liberty 
and  benevolence;  .  .  .  and  in  my  heart  I 
confess  that  I  have  never  heard  any  argument 
which  is  urged  against  the  efforts  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  convert  by  fair  and 
generous  means  the  Mohammedan  or  heathen 
regions  of  the  earth  at  the  present  day,  but 
it  might  have  been  urged,  and  I  dare  say  it 
was  urged,  fifteen  centuries  ago,  against  the 
primitive,  remote  and  pagan  people  who  were 
then  called  Britons.” 

,  ■■-.A  . ,,, - 


FOREIGN  MISSION  WORK. 


DEFENDED  BY  TI1E  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD. 


AN  IMPOSING  ARRAY  OF  TESTIMONY  TO  ITS  USK- 
•  FULNK6S— REPLY  TO  SOME  STRICTURES, 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

Sir :  I  noticed  in  your  issue  of  December  2 
a  letter  from  the  author  of  “Two Years  in  the 
Jungle,”  with  respect  iff  the  success  of  Christ¬ 
ian  missions  in  India.  I  am  sure  that  tlio  tra¬ 
ditional  policy  of  fair  play  which  governs  The 
Tribune  will  allow  mo  a  brief  response. 

•The  author  of  this  letter  evidently  aims  at 
a  fair  presentation  of  the  cast*,  and  yet.  it  soon 
[becomes  nppareitb  that  he  is  radically  out.  of 
sympathy  with  the  whole  work  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions.  Ho  says,  “I  must  declaro  my  belief 
that  foreign  missions  are  ill  advised  so  long  as 
the  slums  of  our  large  cities  remain  as  they  are 
to-day.”  With  respect  to  the  natives  of  India 
he  tolls  us  that  “  The  character  of  the  Indian 
native  and  the  state  of  his  society  render  it 
just  as  impossible  for  him  to  give  up  his  caste 
and  the  religion  of  his  fathers  as  it  would  be 
for  Christians  to  become  cannibals.  Christ¬ 
ians  worthy  of  such'  a  Saviour  as  ours  are  made 
of  very  different  stuff  from  that  which  forme 
the  native  of  good  caste,  and  as  for  those  who 
are  so  low  as  to  have  no  caste  to  lose,  shall  wo 
seek  to  clothe  asses  with  immortality  ?  ”  I 
think  it.  will  be  conceded  that  such  an  estimate 
of  humanity  as  this  strikes  at  the  root  not  only 
of  missionary  work,  but  of  all  philanthropy 
and  progressive  civilisation.  With  regard  to 
his  exhortation  to  care  first  for  “  the  slums  of 
our  own  cities”  ho  seems  to  forget  the  fact 
that  tho  Chiistian  work  which  is  done  in  New- 
Yorlc  or  Chicago  Is  earned  forward  not  by 
those  who  share  his  notion  of ,  the  bootless 
-tiisk^t^lnthmjrtbe-  “^s^aJ^f-ihiujfind  with 
immortality,  but  by  the  very  men  who  are  also 
supporting  missionary  work  ui  India  and  until, 
men  who  have  edmo  to  look  upon  all  peoples 
of  whatever  color,  or  condition,  or  clime,  as  one 
great,  brotherhood  in  Christ. 

Your  correspondent  suggests  that  the  mil¬ 
lions  ”  expended  upon  the  moral  and  religious 
elevation  of  India  should  be  devoted  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  people. 
His  words  are  these  :  “  Bodies  first,  I  say,  and 
souls  next.  Stop  head-hunting,  widow-burn¬ 
ing,  infanticide,  human  sacrifices  of  all  kinds 
and  wholesale  slaughter  by  wild  beasts  and 
serpents,  then  spread  the  Gospel  In  places 
where  it  is  most  needed.”  Here,  again,  lie 
should  remember  that  in  the  overthrow  ot 
.  widow-burning,  infanticide,  human  sacrifices, 
the  imprisonment  of  women  in  zenanas,  etc., 
more  lias  been  accomplished  bv  the  Christian 
churches  in  this  country  and  Europe  through 
their  missionary  agencies  than  by  any  other 
class  of  influences  whatever,  and  that,  in  tunes 
of  famine,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  that 
have  been  remitted  and  distributed  among  tho 
starving  of  India,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Unina, 
have  come  not  from  those  who"  sneer  at  mis¬ 
sionary  elf'oit  ,  bid-  from  those  whoso  liberal 
gifts  have  been  transmitted  through  their  mis¬ 
sionary  organizations.  Indeed,  in  his  book, 
page  180,  while  speaking  of  the  Government 
relief  funds  furnished  in  the  Madras  famine 
of  1S7G-’?,  he  concedes  that  “  to  the  mission¬ 
aries  fell  the  important  and  arduous  task  ot 
distributing  the  funds.”  They  have  been  in¬ 
trusted  with  this  duty  again  and  again  m  all 
the  countries  above  named,  and  in  several 
instances  they  have  fa-lieu  victims  to  the  Pesti¬ 
lence  which  generally  attends  a  famine.  With 
strange  inconsistency,  the  author  condemns  the 
agents  and  supporters  of  American  missions  in 
the  Madras  Presidency  for  doing  so  little  for 
[  the  sufferers  at  that.  time.  As  he  was  in  India 


S  only  a  year,  and  spent  iuoswn 
jungle,  ’  it  is  not  strange  that  lie  , should  bo  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  fact  that  the  American  Baptist 
missionaries  among  the  Telgus  gave  almost 
their  whole  thought  ami  labor  for  about,  a  year 
I  (187G-1877)  to  providing  for  the  famine  stricken 
people,  that  they  went  so  far  ns  to  take  a  con¬ 
tract  from  the  Government,  for  the  excavation 
of  four  miles  of  a  canal  which  was  being  opened 
1  from  Madras  to  Calcutta,  that  with  their  native 
helpers  they  organized  a  working  force  Jf  some 
1  thousands  of  natives,  securing  proper  police 
|  authority,  forming  wholesale  schemes  for  sup 
|  plyingj&nd  regulating  the  commissariat  and  tho 
;  payment  of  wages,  and  providlng/w hospital 

Iliad  been  successfully  carried  out,  saviirL tfiere- 
y by  the  lives  of  thousands  of  the  i>rop<V  they 
■  sent  to  Christian  friends  in  England  and  Apor- 
lica  for  seed  with  which  to  plant  wide  nreav  of 
■laud  to  provide  tho  people  with  harvests  for  V- 
"coming  year. 

Now,  doubtless,  at  this  same  time  there  were 
many  other  foreigners  in  Tndia  besides  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  men  who  probably  held  the  same  esti¬ 
mate  ot'  missions  as  the  author,  but  did  they  or 
any  other  class  of  men  take  up  the  work  of  re¬ 
lief  on  so  large  a  scale  and  in  so  thorough  and 
etfieient.  a  manner  as  the  missionaries  whom  he 
makes  the  special  objects  of  his  criticism  ” 

But  the  chief  point  in  the  author’s  letter  to 
which  I  call  attention  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  current  opinion  of  foreign  residents  In 
India.  1I«  says;  “It  is  quite  true,  as  stated 
(referring  to  a  review  of  ids  book)  that  the 
ludia  officials  as  a  class  have  no  faith  in  the 
work  of  the  missionaries  so  far  as  spreading  the 
Gospel  among  the  natives  is  concerned.  Surely 
no  one  is  better  qualified  to  judge  results  than 
he  who  resides  on  the  spot,,  observes  and  stud¬ 
ies  native  character  in  all  plgiscs,  and  witnesses 
the  work  of  the  missionary  and  its  results. 
The  Anglo-Indian  official  is,  by  virtue  of  the 
requirements  of  his  position,  a  man  of  liberal 
education,  trained  judgment,  and  habits  of 
observation  and  reflection.” 

As  to  the  qualification  of  the  officials  as 
judges  in  this  matter,  I  agree  fully  with  your 
correspondent,  but  is  he  quite  sure  that  he  has 
acquainted  himself  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
better  class  of  those  officially  connected  with 
the  India  Government?  Allow  mo  to  cite  a 
few  authorities  on  tin's  subject.  Some  two 
years  since  Sir  Richard  Temple  visited  this 
city.  He  had  been  in  India  not  less  than  twen¬ 
ty-live  years,  and  in  bis  successive  promotions 
from  one  position  to  another  in  the  India  Civil 
Service  he  had  held  office  in  nearly  every  prov¬ 
ince,  having  been  Governor  both  of  the  Bom¬ 
bay  and  the  Bengal  Presidencies.  While,  in 
New-York  three  years  ago  be  consented  to  pre¬ 
sent  bis  views  before  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  It 
was  held  November  2,  1882,  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Paxton,  I).  L>.,  presiding.  JJy--«pnlarfOf  forty 
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puDiishul  nftoi  lus  own  revision  Unon 
subject  of  actual  success,  be  said ;  1 

Objectors  are  fond  of  saying"  What  *>+>«,. 
n  l  is  the  actual  of  £ 

t  icy  done  anything  ni  India  t  The  ansm'r  to 

mils,  rtiavc  not  my  uguv& -  and  miners  with 
wwrful^J-nsjlline  In  AineruS,  iutTconld 

m  ed  as  iv, 11  be  seen 'by  the-  character  of  thoV|ta* 
eiyat  religious  of  U.J  As  ^Moham,  il" 
anmui,  ,|  withers  human  clmractc,  as  ™  ‘ a 
l.ght,  uaip8  all  the  feelings  and  sentiments 

r  S •dieSe„0.y”rytl,il“t  "  ‘"cl1  11  !iml 

T t  Vf8  m  ?us^01u?  a,)d  opjuions  in  a  groove 
It.  .is  utterly  intolerant.  Anything  more  S S’ 
1;'n;i1Jci-sm  cannot  bo  imagined 
hiej  1  ca.,,not  an  exact¬ 

ly  fn  the  hVS1^01'8!63  ocettr  constant 
^yjn^thc  Hindu  temples.^  There  is  a  con sjd 


is  practical ly  the  outcome  of  this  fal."-  n-lieliu 

As  lo  i»iuidiii8iii.  however  excellent,  and  aitract- 
ive  the  poetic  accounts  of  if  m:i v  hr  -is  .riven 
in  the  well  Known  poem,  ‘  Tfc0  Light  of  \si-.  ’ 
the  actual  Buddhism  of  India  is  as  degrading 
as  can  well  be  imagined.”  c  c" 

Of  the  character  of  missionaries,  Sir  Richard 
said  : 

“  I  have  during  my  life  h.  India  been  the 
local  Governor  oi  m^t/,000  oi  pronle  ;n  dif¬ 
ferent  provinces.  1  housamlsof  Europeans  have 
served  under  me  and  I  ought  to  know  "some-  I 
thing  of  the  value  and  character  ol  men.  I 
I  have  also  been  acquainted  with  the  mission  ' 
stations  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country  and  I  believe  that  a  more  talented 
and  zealous  body  of  men  docs  not  exist  in  India 


n  a  country  abounding  with  talent  and  learn- 

ng  they  fully  hold  their  own.” 

Of  the  native  converts  lie.  said : 

“iThe  native  Christians  arc  no  longer  obscure 
and  unknown,  but,  they  are  numbered  by  tens 
of  thousands  and  occupy  whole  tracts  and  dis¬ 
tricts  of  country.  You  should  see  them  ui  their 
rural  homes,  though  such  a  visit  involves 
time  and  trouble,  and  is  seldom  undertaken  by 
those  who  disparage  missions.  It  would  be 
well  if  all  white  Christians  contributed  as  well 
as  the  native  Christie*  for  the  support  or 
the  Gospel  and  their  religious  institutions  aa  do 
these  natives.  I  hear  it  said  that  the  Christian 
eon  verts  arc  only  of  the  humble  classes.  Show 
us  one  of  the  higher  class.  1  accept  that 
eh  alien  ge  ;  let  us  go  over  the  lists  ot  the  native 
ministry  and  wc  shall  find  that  most  of  the  able 
pxeacbers  who  have  done  most  to  vindicate 
Christianity  have  beeu  of  the  high  caste. 
Yet  we  should  remember  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  belong  to  the  bumbler  castes  and  the 
majority  of  the  Christians  must  be  ot  tbe  lower 
caste  if  Christianity  be  diffused  as  it  ought  to 
be  among  all  classes  equitably.”  . 

Will  you  allow  mo  to  add  to  Sir  Richards 
testimony  that  of  a  number  of  others, —men  who 
have  held  the  very  highest  positions  of  Influence 
in  India  i  Says  Sir  Donald  Macleod,  once 
Lieutenaut-Governor  of  the  Punjaub  : 

“  There  Is  no  real  foundation  for  the  im¬ 
pression  that  missions  have  not  produced 
results  adequate  to  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  and  those  who  hold  such  opinions  know 
but  little  of  tbe  reality.” 

Sir  Bar  tie  Prere  iu  a  lecture  delivered  in  July, 
1S73,  spoke  as  follows  : 

“  I  speak  simply  as  to  matters  of  experience 
and  observation,  and'  not  of  opinion  just  as  a 
Roman  prefect  might  have  reported  to  Trajan 
or  the  Antouines,  and  1  assure  von  that,  what¬ 
ever  j  on  may  be  told  to  tbe  contrary,  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christianity  among  1G0  000,000  ot  civ- 
iiiziMl, industrious  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  m 
India  is  effecting  changes,  moral,  social  ane 
political,  which,  for  extent  and  rapidity  ot 
effect,  are  far  more  extraordinary  than  anything 
that  you  or  your  fathers  have  witnessed  in 
modern  Europe.”  , 

Sir  William  Muir,  late  Lieutenant-Governor 
•of  the  Northwest  Provinces  hr-ts-speech  uoliy- 
ered  at  the  Mildmay  Missionary  Conference  held 
in  1878,  gave  the  following  testimony  to  the 
work  of  American  and  Continental  societies 
in  India :  ,  . 

“  I  would  say  ono  word  with  reference  to  the 
exertions  of  the  American  and  Continental  so¬ 
cieties  in  India.  1  liavo  had  the  opportunity  ot 
seeing  their  work  in  Upper  India,  and  1  have 
tendered  to  them  my  grateful  and  hearty 
thanks  for  the  great  work  which  they  are 
doing— a  work  which  bears  not  only  on  t lie- 
spiritual  regeneration  of  India,  but  on  the 
civilization,  the  education,  the  enlightenment 
of  Its  people.  1  think,  therefore,  that.  English¬ 
men  are  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  our 
American  ami  Continental  friends  lor  then' 
exertions  in  that-  country.”  .,  . 

At.  tbe.  same  conference  Sir  William  Hill  said  . 

“  If  the  Government  will  give  up  the  high**' 
education  in  Madras,  Bombay  and  Calcutta, 
and  will  do  it  as  a.  trial,  I  believe  that  our  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  will  vise  to  tlic  occasion.  .>>< 
will  give  that  high  education  sufficient  to  en¬ 
able  the  people  to" participate  in  any  ot  the  gov¬ 
ernment  appointments  which  the  authorities 
choose  to  open  to  them  ;  and  we  will  hope  auu 
pray  that  they  will  be  Christian  men. 

Sir  Herbert  Edwavdes,  one  of  the  most  piom- 
ineut  of  all  English  officials  in  India  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  Exeter  Hull  in  18GG,  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  testimony  : 


uou  is  lornung  a  hew  nation  iu  Tndia. 

(o  thoughtful  mind.  While 

rSfiirim1.  ’"s-y  Pu'Riig  down  their  own 

hiV;.1  «  Hln‘s-l!:Ul  church  is  rising  above 
Ofyn°niin°  r  i  An!"lljt  n  dense  populn*,foifl  off 
of  heathen,  the  little  flock  of  native 
it  ' \\ t«uy i Kl!(i 11  a  speck,  but  surely 

t  is  that  bttlc  «  ]<md  on? of  tbe  sea  like  a  man's 

rMrC  t0  bc  ft  min. 

L\uy  otlu-i  faith  in  India  is  decaying.  Clirist- 
lanity  alone  ns  beginning  to  run  its  course.  It 
eli-.n1  ™iai,01iEi  ,nJf  P,Hnt.  hut  it  has  now 
liT  ronJ-d  Tl.l  K°-d  4  ertUSO  uU1  110  vcr  he 
"S'  .til!-  . co» vtn  were  tested 


I  upi„ul,.«.  vyiiriHiuiu  converts  were  tested 
by  persecution  and  i.uutyidom  in  18:37,  and 
I  I  '?/  test  without  apostasy  ;  and  1 

I  ilf]^  tlmt-  lj  the  English  were  driven  out  of 
I  triiimpli".”101  T°" ’ ^ bxuilluu would  remain  and 

I renin  nn8,!SgiC8+‘on  your  correspondent  that 
B  India  should  wait  until  the  milluuuuiui  o  as  come  I 
Iin  our  own  country  Answered  by  the  late 

■Lord  John  Lawrence,  one  of  the  most  prom  ¬ 
inent  figures  ui  the  In  story  of  India  In  a  letter 
Ewmton  live  or  mx  years  ago  n  “  ri,,.  i  „i  r  1 

IK'  "  *****  Wl.Md.ed  Strict” 

Jltiato  nTtmlwvUjat  will,  few  esceptiona,  „nlv 
*J  tMe  largo  towns  and  ccnlr,  k  linve  bJou  oectmiod  * 
|(Rotne  of  (horn  with  a  single  uiissWaryfft  was  I 
isfarody  to.  be  expected  that  in  the  comso  of 
f  sixty  years  the  idols  oi  India  would  be  utterly  | 
•abolished  ;  the  wonder  rather  is,  that  already  I 
9  th»t‘YS  ?°  '““y  “nnjsl.ab-abie  indications 
1  raw?  1  v  VI  fi>st,  ,us.‘ns  its  hold  upon  the! 
■  alttctions  of  the  people.  It  we  arc  to  wait  until  I 
j  the  time  when  all  the  people  of  England  arc  E 
!  !SrC™'"  thei1'  ,1T<a%  Cbristian>principlc7  I 
"  carry  pnr  efforts  to  convert' the  I 
I  II  IV  "  ',U|V  India,  I  am  afraid  we  must  I 
I  1  t  lf'  enterprise  to  an  indefinite  pel  uni  "  I 

I  l„'AI;U-,y  n™''»  °t  the  highest  authority  and  of 
I  histo!  m  renown  nnglit  he  added  -men' of  clean  1 

f  which  stlfn  in68'  ■ .  h.om  the  immoralities 

|  which  stain  the  record  of  so  many  who.  leav- 

iind  in  rill?8  ,lo  Vf  «h  English  home, 

I  find  m  India  a  paradise  of  lust.  Such  mon  ai 
f  P.  Anderson,  estj.,  tormerly  of  the  Madras  Civil  1 
bera-iee  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  ex-Uovernor- 
I  pejier!1'l  of  India,  and  who  presided  at  the  mini-  I 
I  vereary  of  tlio  Baptist  Missionary  society  in  I 
Iml.a  in  1870,  and  others.  In  the  last  year’s 
I  fHoui  tlie  India  missions  of  the  Prcsbv-  I 

I  &  B°Mid,  over  eighty  subscriptions  for  ! 
I  f  i  W0JK  'ver,°  acknowledged  from  English  f 
f  Tuevcinl  ^ciro  ,fr0In  civil  and  military  1 

officers.  The  late  Hugh  Miller,  M.  I).,  after  I 
I  living  mmiy  years  in  India,  gave  $100  000  for  I 
I  '!f+Sn"inS’  /  1,flh.ad  been  there,”  as  the  critics  1 
,  oft(  n  boast,  and  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  I 

1  lErp,', Ih  t,eRt' 11  reV V  be  Sivcn  from  inteT- 

I  y  nt  natives.  I  he  Prince  of  Travaucorc  in  a 
I  i'd<,1Ts?  flebveml  in  1874  said  : 

I  4-  ^  English-Rpeaking  people 

r^ct  nil  their  intelligence  and  energy  and  olever- 
F  ness  and  power?  It  is  their  Bible  that  gives  it, 

I  A”(1  now  they  bring  it  to  us  mid  say 

I  his  is  what  raised  us.  .'lake  it  and  raise 
|  yourselves.  They  do  nor,  force  it  upon  us,  as 
.lie  Mohammedans  did  their  Koran,  hut  they 
»  bring  it  In  love,  and  translate  it  into  our  lan¬ 
guages,  and  lay  it.  before  us  and  say,  •  Look 
I  at  it  ;  read  it  ;  examine  it  and  see  if  it  is  not 
good.  OI  one  thing  I  am  convinced— do  what 
:  rn? ;,pV:,Rc:  Jt«8  niay-it.  is  the  Christ¬ 
ian  s  Bible  that  will,  sooner  or  later,  work  the 
regeneration  of  this  land.  Marvellous  lias  been 
,  in  eileci  ot  t-hrisi  larutv  in  the  moral  moulding 
aud  leavening  of  Europe.  I  am  not  a  Christ - 
In11'-  /.  ,  not  accept  the  cardinal  tenets  of 

Lhristianlty  as  they  concern  man  in  the  next 
world  but  I  accept  Christian  ethics  in  their 
.  entirety.  I  have  the  highest  admiration  for 
them.”  - 

•  On  such  a  question  as  your  correspondent 
|  raises,  the  observations  of  thoughtful  and  un- 
b.asod  scholars  should  have  great  weight.  Said 
Professor  M oilier  Williams: 

“  My  second  tour  in  India  has  impressed  me 
j  more  than  ever  with  the  benefits  which  India 
derives  from  the  active  efforts  of  missionaries 
I  of  all  delimit nuitions,  however  apparently  bar- 
j  ren  in  visible  results  those  efforts  may  be 
Moreover,  1  think  that  the  part  they  liave  hitli- 
I  erto  played  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  role 
ihey  are  designed  to  till  in  the  future  of  our 
Eastern  Empire.” 

■  Max  Muller  In  a  lecture  in  Westminster 
j  Abbey  in  1872  said  in  the  same  strain  : 

“If  we  think  of  the  future  of  India,  and  of 


the  influence  wliicb  Hint  country  lias  always 
esercistd  in  the  East,  the.  movement  of  uli, 
ions  reform  which  is  now  g oiny  on  appears  to 
my  mind  the  most  momentous  in  this  moment¬ 
ous  ceuturv.  If  oui  missionaries  feel  con¬ 
strained  to  repudiate  it  ns  their  own  work,  hist¬ 
ory  will  bo  more  just,  to  them  than  they  them- 


It  is  not  chimerical  to  expect.  thatTIic  eniirtT? 
ilo  processes  of  gospel  eulirrliteimnait  will  [ 
nuch  more  rapidly  penetrate  and  disintegrate 
■he  superstitions  of  Indian  society  as  the  sum- 
Jner  sunlight  upon  the  iceberg  softens  and  | 


wakens  it,  perhaps  almost  imperceptihly  for 
Mime,  until  at  length  it  crumbles  rapidly  and  | 
Official  testimony  from  the  Government  of  |"J3|b  sap  pears  beneath  the  waves. 

India  will  certainly  be  credited.  In  1881  a  $ 


census  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  of  j 
Oude  was  taken  by  the  Government.  Tliy 
enumeration  embraced  over  *14,000.000  of  per¬ 
sons,  of  whom, 38,137,104  were  Hindus,  5,923,880 
Mohammedans,  mid  13,235  professing  Christ¬ 
ians,  of  whom  1,782  were  members  of  the 
Church  of  Home;  the  vest  were  Protestants. 
In  addition  to  the  13,255  native  Christians, 
there  were  nearly  27,000  Eniopoan  and  nearly 
8.000  Eurasian  Christians,  making  altogether 
a  Christian  population  of  between  47,000  and 
48,000.  Thus,  in  the  ffirnlu  population  with 
81,318  priests,  the  growth  since  the  last  census 
had  been  4  per  cent ;  that  of  the  Mohammedans 
ter  cent;  that  of  liie 
uisters,  5-1  per  cent, 
uv  eminent.  authority, 
e  the  Hon.  W.  W. 
Indian  Education 


. .  f  Eli.ixwood, 

8<*crotnry  Pn*9b.rtorinn  Board  Foreign  BJissloua. 
New- York,  Deo.  10,  1885. 


Commission  which  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  examine  into  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  education,  stated  in  his  report  that 
“  the  most  successful  efforts  yet  made  to  edu¬ 
cate  women  after  leaving  school  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  missionaries,  and  that  in  every  prov- 
■'  into  of  India  Christian  ladies  had  devoted 
i  themselves  to  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  homes 
|of  such  native  families  as  were*  willing  to  re¬ 
ceive  them;  and  such  was  the  result  of  this 
investigation  that*  the  Commission  closed  its 
[report  with  a  specific*recouimc.udatiou— that 
grants  for  zenana  tenchiug  be  recognized  as  a 
proper  charge  on  public  funds,  and  be  given 
[under  rules  which  will  enable  those  engaged  m 
it  to  obtain  substantial  aid  for  such  secular 
[teaching  as  may  be  tested  by  an  inspectress  or 
other  female  agency.  >  *  . 

Statistics  presented  at  the  Decennial  Mis¬ 
sionary  Conference  held  in  Calcutta,  Decemboi, 
1882,  showed  that  the  growth  of  the  Protestant 
[missionary  churches  in  the  decade  between  1851 
and  1801  was  53  per  cent,  from  1801  to  1871,  61 
[per  cent,  ami  from  1871  to  1881,  8G  per  cent,— a 
[growth  several  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
Jnrisrian  churches  of  our  own  land.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  "  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,”  evident- 
Jly  referring  to  these  exhibits.  wrote  from  India. 

Statistics  have  been  established  in  a  startling 
fend  unexpected  manner  that  Christianity  is  a 
Ireally  living  faith  among  the  natives  of  India. 
Jand  that  it  is  spreading  at  a  rate  which  was 
H&ngiispscted  by  the  general  public.  Tlie  report 
■allows  very  honestly  that  the  missionary  work 
sSlan  India  is  an  educational  quite  as  much  as  a 
^■proselytizing  enterprise.” 

■  The  native  ministry  in  India  has  more  than 
Mj  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  number  of 

■  native  teachers  has  doubled,  while  zenana 

■  teaching  has  increased  nearly  five  fold. 

ju  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  inci 
d  dental  proofs  of  tlie  success  which  has  been 

■  gained  in  India,  particularly  as  relating  to  the 
Iciunle  sex,  is  the  iac.t  that  three  mouths  ago 

,  -fii  article  appeared  in  a  Mohammedan  paper  of 
iH  f  jail  ore,  urging  upon  the  propagators  of  Islam 
H  kn  effort  for  the  instruction  of  women  in  the 
jjTrenanas,  alleging  that  such  were  the  inroads 
:  now  being  made  by  the  representatives  of. 
Christian  women  upon  the  home^of  India  that 
llrifiMafr -ftftiin ter  cffiTTflili -nTtl  V-  ffn dr  the  very 
foundations  of  Islam  would  be  gradually  de- 
troy  ed. 

But  overwhelmingly  great  as  these  testi¬ 
monies  arc,  every  missionary  like  the  one  Hurt 
your  correspondent  cites  will  confess  that 
with  respect  to  the  immense  masses  yet  to  be 
iejiclied  in  India,  a  beginning  only  has  been 
made,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 

front  moral  transformations  of  a  people  or  a 
ace  have  small  beginnings  at  the  first  like  the 
mustard  seed  or  tlie  leaven  in  our  Saviour’s 
discourse.  The  civilization  and  Christian¬ 
ization  of  our  own  race,  from  tlie  land¬ 
ing  of  the  heathen  Saxons  in  Briton 
has  .  occupied  centuries,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  thousand  generations  that 
our  ancestors  gained  even  those  siuTple  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religious  and  political  freedom  which 
we  now  enjoy.  If  in  comparison  with  our  own 
history  we  contemplate  the  momentous  changes 
•currcd  in  half  a  century  in  India 


It  is  a  remark  frequently  heard  when  the 
subject  of  Foreign  Missions  is  discussed  that 
all  the  money  spent  in  trying  to  convert  the 
heathen  is  wasted  ;  that  only  a  few  conversions 
are  obtained,  and  that  the  heathen  are  of  no 
good  anyway.  In  answer  to  such  statements, 
and  having  especial  reference  to  those  con¬ 
tained  in  a  ltfttos  to  The  Tribune  published 
December  2,  we  print  this  morning  a  commu¬ 
nication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Board  of  Missions.  It  denies  point  blank 
the  assertion  that  Foreign  Missions  are 
advised  and  of  little  or  no  use  ;  and  in  suppor. 
of  his  position  Dr.  Ellinwood  marshals  forth  an 
imposing  array  of  testimony.  A  more  complete 
defence  of  the  attitude  of  Christians  iu  refer-, 
ence  to  this  work  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  iu| 
so  short  a  space. 


What  Has  Changed  Japan? 

In  an  editorial  on  tlie  progress  of  J apan  and  her 
superiority  over  China  in  the  industries  of  peace 
and  the  energies  of  war  the  Boston  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser  declares :  “Any  attempt  to  estimate  this  thrill- 
ingly  interesting  phenomenon  must  fail  through 
inadequacy  that  does  not  take  largely  into  account 
the  influence  of  Christian  missions.  Nothing 
but  gross  ignorance  or  invincible  bigotry  can  lead 
any  one  to  overlook  this  aspect  of  the  subject. 

For  there  is  a  bigotry  of  unbelief  every  bit  as  stub- 
cMMSI  horn,  stolid  and  foolish  as  any  bigotry  of  religion 
that  is  or  ever  Was.  They  who  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about  still  say  that  missionaries 
have  made  no  impression  in  heathendom  except 
,  upon  a  relatively  small  fraction  of  the  lower  orders 
of  mankind.  They  who  speak  from  knowledge 
say  that  in  Japan,  to  take  that  one  case,  Christian 
ideas  have  already  permeated  the  institutions  and 
populations  of  the  country  to  such  an  extent  that,  H 
from  the  mikado  to  the  humblest  laborer  at  four 
cents  a]  day,  there  is  no  man  in  the  island  em¬ 
pire  who  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  feel 
the  influence  of  the  new  religion,  if  not  as  a 
spiritual  force,  at  least  as  a  creative  energy  in  pol¬ 
itics,  industry  and  learning.  -  Statistics  never  can 
do  more  than  dimly  shadow  forth  the  truth  of  such 
a  matter.  Yet  statistics  prove  that  already  the 
faith  of  the  missionaries  has  found  multiplied 
thousands  of  joyful  adherents,  that  the  mission 
schools  are  educating  tens  of  thousands  of  J apan- 
ese  youth,  that  missionary ditea^ture  is  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  fertile  field,  and  that  in  all  the 
native  professions,  in  the  ranks  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerful,  and  in  all  departments  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  Christianity  is  deeply  intrenched.” 


^  §kmW  $*«#*& 


Established  1879. 


What 

One  Bfflan  can  Do. 

We  may  give  »  geoerff  areent.  lo  tlie 
doctrki  of  tv  ilu  ion  ae  a  fo.ly  .e- 
pcc'U'K  of  the  way  in  which 
an  “ll-wiee  will  (h  t  rrain  d  tint  life 
,  ‘,1  nrr.nress.  but  there  ia  one 

phenomenon  in  human  lile  which  no 
Fvn'rti’n.ry  priccin’ei  can  eatisraclo- 

I  r  ccon.ffo-  Wc  mean  the  enu- 
|den  ap  eara.  ee  of  Great  Men,  when; 
heredity,  and  environment  are  »U 
I  against  its  happenin'.  »  >  we  siy 
there  is  no  accom  t  ng  for  snci  men,.  ■ 
by  which  all  we  m  an  is  that  mdmary 
rules  fail  u?,  «ud  we  must  fall  bick 
on  some  ab.u.rm-1  act  of  <  eali-wne 
J  nil),  who  plans  sp'Oial  blessing  for 
1  His  world.  Pre-tmiueut  among  these 
I  good  gifts  to  this  generation  stand 
M,ch  men  of  faith  arlhe  late  Hudson 
Taylor,  the  late  George  Muimb, 
and  the  .ecently  deceased  Dr.  ffER 

N  Has  Buddhism  produc'd  _  each 
type.?  where  is  the  Buddhist  in 
China  or  Japan  who  has  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  the  ac'ive  salvation  of 
his  fellow  men?  “Blasts  are  more 
cured  for  than  men.  In  some  Bud¬ 
dhist  lai  ds  there  are  hi  spitals  fnr  siclr 
beaetsbut  nene  for  human  beings. 
Mm  will  brush  their  seats  before 
sitting  down  lest  th«y  crush  some 
insi  ct,  end  'hen  be  utterly  heedless  of 
human  tuff-ring.”  The  whum-tcal 
b-^gg—r  ibo  fpmplps  ft* 1  G  n  on_aie 
known  lo  all.  The  Socchow  D  g 
S  csety  which  Utfd  lo  rescue  the 
unmuzzled  dogs  for  the  Muncipal 
Pol:ce — what  have  its  promoters  dene 
for  the  re  cue  of  fallen  fetnflei? 

To  thi*,  and  all  either  faiths  but 
the  Caristiao,  the  prit  espies  (>f  in¬ 
dividual  worth,  freedom  and  immor¬ 
tality  are  unknown.  Where  Curist 
asked  “  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  I 
loee  his  own  soul?”  he  put  a  man’s 
va'ue  as  high  es  it  cau  be  put.  I* 
contrast  to  this,  in  all  oriental  coun¬ 
tries,  the  individual  is  of  no  va'uo  in 
himself.  The  value  of  a  truly  great 
ma-->,  says  HARNACK,  consists  in  his 
increasing  the  value  ot  all  man  kind. 

It  is  here  truly  that  the  highest 
sigoiicance  of  great  men  lies:  to  lave 
enhanced,  th  fc  >8,  to  have  progres¬ 
sively  given  « ff  ct  to  human  value, 
to  the  value  of  that  race  of  men  which 
has  risen  up  out  of  the  dull  grouod  of 


nature.  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
how  the  three  greit  men  above 
namsd  have  by  their  life  work  illus¬ 
trated  the  principles  of  the  foundjr 
of  our  religion,  tipecially  enhancing 
the  world's  opinion  of  the  value  of  the 
individual  .orphan,  wiif,  or  C  linese 
But  we  tre  specially  writing  tc-day  « 

Dr.  Barnardo’s  work.  As  we  read 
of  what  he  accomplished  in  a  brief 
life  lime  of  60  years  to  r«lieve  the 
distress  of  over  45,000  waifs  and  put 
beside  tbi?,  the  tact  that  he  brgan 
with  the  resolve  to  b  a  missionary  to 
China,  one  wonders  whut  might  have 
been  the  result,  it  he  had  been  able  lo 
come  out.  That  there  should  ba  such 
mi  ery  as  D  •.  Barnardo’s  Reports 
and  General  Booth’s  ‘‘Darkest  Eng 
laud”  reveal  may  ttngger  some,  bui 
the  “brighest  light  cou-es  the  de  pe9t 
shadows, ”  aod  this  is  the  m  rn  appa 
rent  in  L  ndo"1,  that  va3t  vortex  of 
all  nations.  The  thing  to  be  noted  is, 
that  the  Christians  know  the  m:sery, 
and  arc  might  and  main,  alleviating 
i‘.  How  d  flerrnt  in  China  ! 

Dr.  Barnardo  bega-i  his  great 
work  in  1866  while  a  medical  student 
in  E  s  London.  At  first  he  held  a 
night-Echool  only,  until  a  eiDgle  waif 
led  him  out  to  see  where  the  children 
slept,  rn  the  roofs,  in  ash-barrels  etc. 
Then  he  l«d  Lord  Shaftesbury  to 
see  the  sleeping  boys,  and  toon  horacs 
were  b  gun.  And  eow  as  he  lays 
down  his  burdeD,  there  stands  a  vast 
organisation  for  rescue  work,  incor¬ 
porated  ai.d  fully  equipped  to  continue 
unabated  the  beneficent  work  of  its! 
founder. 

The  Lordon  Times  in  a  leading 
artie’e  thus  eulogises  the  gr»a‘  philan 
tbr<  piat  : — “  It  is  impossible  to  take  a 
general  view  of  XWBaettaRDO  s  life  j 
work  without  b<  ing  aelonishel  alike 
by  its  magnitude  and  by  its  diversity, 
and  by  the  enormous  amount  of  other¬ 
wise  hopeless  m:sery  against  which  he 
has  contended  single-haidd  with 
success.  Hi  luf-y  be  justly  ranked 
among  the  greatest  public  beneLo- 
tors  whom  E-ig’aid  has  in  recent 
times  numbered  among  her  citizens. 
With  no  adventitious  aid  from  for¬ 
tune  or  from  coi  n  ttions,  with  no 
aim  hut  to  relit  ve  misery  tnd  to  pre-i 
vent  sin  aud  tuff- 1  iug,  he  has  raised 
up  a  noble  monument  of  philan 
thropy  and  if  public  usduhess 
Notwithstanding  ihe  inroads  of 
disease,  he  remained  bravtly  at  bis 
post,  and  his  pr<  mature  detth  was 
no  doubt  largely  due  to  his  de- 
vetion.  We  trust  that  the  children 
whom  be  loved  so  well  will  still  be 
cared  for  by  those  upon  whom  his 
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respouHiuim.y-  u™ -Hoacpnfled,  and  ! 
that  the  nation  wi  1  not  sun  r  j 

I  his  example  to  be  lost  or  the  co  '- 
liuuance  of  bis  work  to  be  im 
perilled.”  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say,  wiitea  another,  that  Dr.  Bar 


NARDO  iias  eliminated  the  street-arab. ; 
Middle-aged  Londoners  can  remember 
time  when  ragged  childrui  used  toj 
cling  to  the  wheels  of  omnibuses  aud 
run  ib  ut  selling  matches  in  a  de¬ 
plorable  state.  Such  scarecrows  h  ve 
Vani-hed  from  our  sine'?.  He  was  a 
great  lov«r  <  f  children  au<J  joined  | 
eag  rly.  in  their  gf-mes.  The  great 
exhibilior  s  at  Albert  Hall  were 
the  creations  of  h  s  geniu°.  Tht  H 
G  rl,’  Village  at  Bukirg  aide,  among  sS 
his  many  ii  gi  tuu  7 — *: 

icvvi  uit  Bi  aom  ration.  A  mighty 
love,  a  genius  for  organisation,  un¬ 
tiring  energy  were  all  placed  unstin¬ 
tedly  on  the  alar.  Olten  weak 
body,  lie  still  laboured  on,  till  death 
reha-ed  his  tired  spirit. 

Like  G.neral  Booth,  D.r.  Barnardo  j 
had  a  p  riod  of  obloquy  aud  opputi-  I 
tion  to  pass  t hr*  ugh,  bat  the  ^ 

6f arching  iuvisigiti  ns  of  an 
E  quiry  Committee  brought  him  off 
in  triumph.  Tue  sou  dness  of  his 
woik,  aud  if.s  iuvaluible  importance 
to  the  nation  8  now  everywhere 
unques  ioned.  The  r-  scue  of  waifs 
always  ii  c’uded  the'r  prepa  lalion  for 
.good  aud  useful  liv-s  al  er  they  1-  It 
the  hom-s.  Thus  some  12  or  15,000! 

were  sent  to  Canada  acd  the  Co’onies, 
and  the  perccn'age  of  failures  ha? 
'often  been  proved  to  be  trifling. 

Such  a  life  canto-  but  b  1  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  others  and  hundreds  have  hern 
led  by  his  example  to  take  a  life-long 
interest  ia  all  s<  rts  of  charitable  ■ 
work9.  There  are  some  even  in  China, 
who  were  once  in  bis  hime°,  and  • 
coutributiors,  too  are  yearly  sent  to 
help  tfce  woik.  Now  that  the  great 
prrjonali'y  of  the  founder  is  gone,  we 
trust  that  Ihe  interest  of  S’icb  sub¬ 
scribers  will  be  kept  up  and  that  a  . 
little  winlet  of  gifts  will  contiiuc  B 
still  to  flow  towards  S  epney 

j  Ciusiway. 

D-.  Barnardo  was  at  last  pat- 
Ironised  by  R.yally  itself,  but  con¬ 
sidering  the  woik  he  did  for  the  State,  \ 

J  it  is  sad  to  think  that  the  St  >te  1  evj»  j 
!  rec  gnised  him  in  anyway.  When  one 
|  this  ks  of  the  long  lists  of  hom  u  s  j 
which  periodically  pppeir  in  the  j 
piper?,  to  the  perplexity  of  the  pub'ic, 
which  Ecirc-ly  knows  a  Dame,  one 
I  wonders  why  ';  and  yet  such  meD 

1  would  probibly  scorn  suoh  baubles. 
His  Dame  and  fame  are  on  bigb.  His 
friends  are  all  over  the  world.  Thtir 
feelings  on  hearing  of  his  death  fret- 
well  represented  in  Punch’s-^ 
Ip  em: — 

“Tc-day,  in  what  Lr  land?,  tbeir. 
eyes  are  dim. 

Children  again,  with  Lars  thej 
well  ni«y  rhe«l, 

O-pbaned  a  5tcoi  d  timo  who 
mourn  in  him 


.a.  fostcr-tau.-.  --  -  - 
Bat  he,  who  bad  their  lore  for  sole  ! 
reward, 

I ,j  that  far  borne  to  which  his  feet  | 
have  won 
He  bears  at  last  the  greeting  ofy 
bis  Lord, 

Servant  of  Mine,  well  done!” 


‘  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


A  Defense  of  the  Civilian®  Worlc  Be¬ 
ing  Done  by  the  Clinrelie*. 


thk  sun, 


mticvei  ui  uio  no-j  *«»**-•-* - -  ■ 

but  he  travels  over/ft  prettyNwell  gleaned 
field  as  if  \e  weyf  its  first  disooverer  and 
makes  ThacWCy  mountains  of\many  a 
little  Americas^ molehill.  The  t-svo  v^umes 
are  veryJHandsoniely  gotten  up. 

An  important  and  interesting  work,  the 
production  of  which  has  involved  much 
labor.  “The  Encyclopedia  of  Missions 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company)  appears  in 
a  second  revised  edition.  The  editors  are 
the  Rev.  Henry  Otis  Dwight,  LL.  D.,  H. 
Allen  Tupper,  Jr..  D.  D-,  and  Edwin  Mun- 
sell  Bliss.  D.  D.  It  should  be  called  more 
properly  a  record  of  Protestant  missions, 
for  the  account  of  Catholic  work  is  dispro¬ 
portionately  inadequate,  and  with  the  best 
of  intentions  to  be  impartial,  Catholic  efforts 
to  Christianize  the  heathen  are  naturally 
looked  at  askance.  For  instance,  in  com¬ 
plete  oblivion  of  the  Church’s  missions  in 
the  Middle  Ages  to  convert  Germans  and 
Angles,  at  least,  Catholic  missionary  enter- 
is  attributed  to  the  desire  to  re¬ 
gain  among  the  heathen  the  ground 
lost  in  Protestant  countries.  Catholics 
are  praised  where  they  deserve  blame, 
as  in  Paraguay,  and  their  praise¬ 
worthy  efforts  in  some  other  lands  are 
passed  over  in  silence.  The  book  is  prac¬ 
tically  made  up  of  three  sets  of  articles: 
a  missionary  gazeteer  of  the  world,  in 
which  we  often  might  desire  more  posi¬ 
tive  and  detailed  statements  of  fact;  a 
biographical  dictionary  of  missionaries, 
and  an  account  of  the  various  missionary 
societies.  In  the  statistical  tables  in  the 
appendix  we  note  that  the  editors  have 
discreetly  abstained  from  giving  the  num¬ 
ber  of  converts  under  the  missions  to 
convert  the  Jews.  The  Papist  converts 
to  Protestantism,  too,  6eem  to  be  few 
in  proportion  to  the  expense  and  the  ex¬ 
ertion.  The  encyclopaedia,  however,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  mass  of  valuable  information 
of  many  kinds,  and  a  study  of  the  facts 
and  failures  presented  may  lead  sincere 
persons  to  hope  for  better  results  from 
a  union  of,  at  least,  all  Protestant  sects 
in  the  endeavor  to  Christianize,  instead 
of  quarrelling  on  the  ground  of  sectarian 
belief  of  nationality.  We  imagine  the 
Hawaiians  might  have  something  to  say 
about  the  material  results  of  missionary 
effort  in  their  islands  that  would  not  be 
wholly  pleasing  to  the  missionary  societies. 
Such  things  are  offset  in  a  measure  by 
the  many  records  of  devoted,  unselfish 
effort  and  martyrdom  of  individual  mis¬ 
sionaries. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Journal: 

The  stamp  of  retrogression  seems,  t 
fortunately,  to  be  upon  the  religion  as 
well  as  the  politics  of  certain  localities  In 
the  South,  If  we  may  judge  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  of  the  people  from  an  article 
printed  in  last  Monday’s  Journal,  taken 
from  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

The  author  of  the  utterances  quoted 
claims  to  represent  the  sentiments  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  persons  of  his  denomination, 
namely  the  Presbyterian.  This  "proml- 
net  Presbyterian”  of  New  Orleans  says  he 
used  to  believe  in  foreign  missions,  but  has 
reversed  his  decision;  and  after  consider¬ 
ing  the  great  cost  of  converting  men  and 
women  In  foreign  lands,  decides  It  does  not 
pay,  and  is  giving  his  money  to  local 
charities.  Even  were  his  figures  correct, 
should  it  not  shame  any  citizen  of  a  civi¬ 
lized  country  to  begrudge  the  millions  he 
cites  as  expended  in  a  cause  of  all  in  the  | 
world  the  most  imperative  and  justifiable? 
This  Southerner,  being  a  professed  Chris¬ 
tian,  should  remember  that  this  cause, 
which  he  has  espoused  by  his  church  vows, 
and  to  which,  by  these  vows,  he  promised 
his  allegiance  and  support,  costs,  in  all  the 
world,  but  a  small  tithe  of  what  is  ex¬ 
pended  each  year  for  intoxicants,  or  for  a 
i  mere  superfluity,  as  cigars,  for  instance; 
and  yet  he  weighs  in  the  balance  against 
such  outlays  the  matter  of  carrying,  not  a 
luxury,  not  a  superfluity,  not  a  harmful  | 
agency,  but  the  bread  of  life  to  souls  starv¬ 
ing  on  superstitions  and  darkest  error! 

This  church  member  decides  that  he 
knows  something  about  the  value  of  a 
human  soul  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  that 
the  average  heathen  convert  is  costing  too 
much.  He  evidently  has  decided  that  he 
Knows  a  great  deal  more  about  the  ques¬ 
tion  than  the  great  head  of  the  church, 
whose  last  message  to  His  followers  en-  I 
joined  them  to  "Go  and  disciple  all  na-  I 
tions.”  Do  not  such  critics  as  this  man, 

W.  T.  Stead  and  others,  forget  that  they 
are  citizens  of  a  Christian  civilization,  and 
themselves  products  of  missionary  effort?  ■ 
That  their  ancestors  originally  were  I 
rescued  from  barbarism  more  dense,  per-  I 
haps,  than  that  of  foreign  nations  in  our 
day?  If  traitors  to  their  flag,  let  them  fear 
to  own  it,  and  be  silent.  It  is  perilous  at 
times  to  denounce  our  country’s  emblems. 
These  are  times,  if  ever,  when  it  should  be 
considered  traitorous  lo  desert  a  cause 
which  the  powers  of  evil  are  putting  to  the 
test  the  world  around.  Over  against  the 
figures  of  this  New  Orleans  citizen  are  the 
well  authenticated  facts  of  our  missionary 
boards,  giving  100,000  converts  in  China 
alone  in  fifty  years,  which  means  2,000  per 
year.  Where  is  there  a  better  record  to  be 
had  of  Christian  work  accomplished  m 
home  lands? 

In  Korea  one  denomination  alone  num¬ 
bers  275  churches,  many  of  which  are  large¬ 
ly  self-supporting,  and  the  work  is  chiefly  I 
covered  by  little  more  than  a  decade.  | 

Metlahkatlah,  Alaska,  in  the  present  gen¬ 
eration,  has  been  changed  by  the  work  of 
one  man,  Rev.  Dr.  William  Duncan,  from 
a  state  of  savagery  and  cannibalism  to  that  ] 
of  respectable  Christian  civilization,  and 
the  story  of  the  transformation  reads  like  i 
romance. 

In  Fiji,  fifty  years  ago,  the  natives  were  I 
cannibals.  To-day  of  the  120,000  inhabitants 
102,000  have  accepted  the  Christian  faith. 

In  India  heathenism  is  practicaly  doomed, 
and  so  great  is  Christian  influences  that  I 
Chunder  Sen  once  said,  "It  is  not  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  which  is  ruling  India,  but 
the  Bible.”  India  now  has  over  2,000,000  con¬ 
verts  to  Christianity. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Eddy,  dated  June  29, 
at  Kodailtanal,  South  India,  recently  re¬ 
ceived  here  in  Indianapolis,  attests  the  I 
value  of  missions  at  this  time  of  famine  in  I 
India,  from  a  merely  humanitarian  point  of  I 
view.  The  writer  says:  "We  acknowledge! 
with  much  gratitude  your  gift  of  money  [ 
from  your  society  for  our  starving  people.  L 
You  can  have  no  conception  of  the  extent  I 
and  awfulness  of  the  suffering  here.  The  I 
shipload  of  corn  from  America  was  to  be  I 
welcomed  in  Bombay  on  Wednesday.  One  I 
little  mission  will  use  It  up  in  a  month.  The  I 
gifts,  many  of  them, -seeming "Sir  large  TTITd  I 
generous,  are  but  as  crumbs  among  the  I 
great  multitude  of  India's  starving. 


meriea  had  begun  last  Jaunary,  and 
very  month  since  had  'seen  a  shipload  of 
orn  discharged  at  Bombay!  Only  this 
morning  u  missionary  has  come  from  there, 
describing  to  me  how  he  has  seen  whole 
families— skeletons  all— sitting  in  perfect 
despair,  awaiting  death.  He  found  a  large 
company  devouring  a  bullock  whose  lungs 
were  filled  with  tubercules,  and  even  more 
revolting  things  are  to  be  witnessed.  A 
medical  missionary  friend  in  Neemuch, 
Central  India,  has  gone  out  daily  with  food 
in  her  cart,  and  has  gathered  up  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  found  by  the  roadside— fallen 
exhausted  and  starving,  on  their  way  to 
relief  camps.  She  has  sent  to  other  camps 
zov  children;  has  herself  taken  in  ISO.  Two 
were  brought  in  last  week  who  had  lost 
father  and  mother  on  the  way.  Orphan¬ 
ages  are  springing  up  in  all  the  famine  dis¬ 
tricts  and  increasing  their  numbers  at  mar¬ 
velous  rates.  Four  months  ago  we  visited 
Pundita  Ramabai’s  500  higli-caste  widows 
and  orphans.  To-day  she  has  over  a  thou¬ 
sand!  For  the  support  of  these  orpnans  all 
India  in  the  years  to  come  we  earnest¬ 
ly  pray.  Their  souls  as  well  as  their  bodies 
will  be  saved,  and  many  of  them  will  be¬ 
come  earnest  Christian  workers  If  they  can 
be  kept  in  these  orphanages  and  trained 
for  Goo.  Can  you  get  your  Sunday  school 
to  support  one  or  more  orphans  for  several 
years?  Fifteen  dollars  a  year  would  do  it." 

Perhaps  if  the  New  Orleans  critic  would 
keep  in  closer  touch  with  workers  in  the 
field  he  would  have  less  fault  to  find.  Not 
missionaries,  not  native  Chfistians,  but 
home  church  members  are  mostly  to  blame 
if  missions  do  not  result  well.  It  would 
take  the  space  of  a  volume  to  cite  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  evidence  to  be  had  proving  how 
genuine  are  the  results  tvhich  this  skeptic 
denounces  as  entirely  unsatisfactory.  The 
testimony  comes  from  every  land  and  from 
hundreds  and  thousands  who  have  suffered 
loss  of  caste,  loss'  of  property,  loss  of 
friends,  or  sometimes  even,  loss  of  life  it¬ 
self.  rather  than  to  relinquish  the  Christian 
faith  valued  above  all  these. 

There  must  be  a  deep  reality  in  such  a 
faith  when  3,000  native  Chinese  would  cast 
in  their  lot  with  their  foreign  friends  and 
be  willing  to  take  up  arms  against  their 
own  people,  as  has  just  been  the  case  with 
those  3,000  natives  in  Peking.  Little  won¬ 
der  thai  Minister  Conger  in  his  dispatches 
stipulated  that  these  3,000  Christians  must 
have  equal  protection  with  the  white  lega- 
tioners  when  rescue  should  come. 

The  testimony  of  Julian  Hawthorne  and 
other  recent  writers  who  have  viewed  mis¬ 
sions  from  a  secular  and  entirely  un¬ 
prejudiced  standpoint  is  noteworthy.  These 
writers  have  said  that  to  go  from  heathen 
quarters  into  the  missionary  compound  is 
going,  literally,  from  degradation  to  civili¬ 
zation,  from  darkness  Into  light.  So  pro¬ 
nounced  were  the  sentiments  of  Julian 
Hawthorne  that  his  high  tributes  to  the 
changed  lives  of  native  Christians  have 
been  printed  in  leaflet,  form  and  sent  out 
from  the  boards  to  influence  such  persons 
as  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat 


Christian  standard  are  of  the  genuine  sort 
and  can  stand  any  test.  Probably  many 
come  from  unworthy  motives  and  prove  a 
burden  instead  of  a  help  to  the  work,  but 
when  our  home  churches  are  made  up  of 
helpful,  faithful,  believing  members  only 
we  can  presume,  perhaps,  to  denounce  the 
ignorant  church  member  of  unfavorable 
environment  on  foreign  shores  who  proves 
unfaithful  to  his  vows. 

Last  Monday’s  Journal  also  published 
two  items,  each  of  which  is  a  conclusive 
reply  to  the  New  Orleans  dissenter.  One 
of  them,  entitled  the  "Go-way  Child,”  sets 
forth  the  hopeless  condition  of  girls  in 
heathendom.  They  are  not  worthy  to  be 
called  children,  their  only  offense  being 
their  sex.  The  other  item,  entitled  "The 
Shah  Shocked  Parisians,"  plainly  indicates 
the  infinite  superiority  of  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  its  simplest  illustrations  over  a 
state  of  royalty  even  in  heathendom.  Only 
one  cure  can  reach  such  cases  as  this  of 
the  Shah,  and  our  Southern  pessimist 
would  withhold  from  him  this  one  sover¬ 
eign  remedy.  1-Ie  shows  a  laudable  zeal, 
however,  for  home  charities,  which  sug¬ 
gests  a  significant  text,  namely,  "But  woe 
unto  you,  Pharisees,  for  ye  tithe  mint  and 
rue  and  all  manner  of  herbs,  and  pass  over 
judgment  and  the  love  of  God;  these  ought 
ve  to  have  done  and  not  to  have  left  the 
other  undone.’’  KATHARINE  H.  DAY. 

Indianapolis,  Aug. 


new  japan. 

The  immense  and  sudden  rise  of  Japan  I 
In  tbe  scale  of  national  and  international 
importance  is  inexplicable  to  the  ma:ority 
of  European  and  American  minds  only  be- 
I  cause  most  people,  even  in  reputedly  en¬ 
lightened  countries,  are  but  poorly  in¬ 
formed  regarding  news  of  the  greatest  con-  ! 
j  sequence.  In  spite  of  free  schools  aud 
omnipresent  newspapers,  tlie  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  human  beinzs  who  are  able  to  read  j 
use  that  precious  power  to  but  little  pur¬ 
pose.  They  read  reams  of  trash,  but  pass  j 
I  negligeutly  by  printed  information  of  most 
substantial  value  that  fails  to  tickle  their 
sated  intellectual  palates,  eager  for  trivial 
sensations.  Tbe  comparatively  few  really 
intelligent  readers  scattered  over  the  civil¬ 
ized  world  are  not  in  the  least  degree  aston-  | 
ishedby  finding  that  the  empire  of  the 
rising  sun  is  todav  a  mighty  nation,  proud, 

I  ambitious,  masterful,  resourceful,  mighty 
in  council,  with  a  well  equipped,  well  dis- 
I  cipliued.  skilfully  officered  army,  with  a 
steel-clad  navy  of  the  modern  pattern,  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  most  approved  ordnance, 
manned  by  commanders  and  maripes  who  | 
know  theoretically  and  practically  tbe  j 
|  dread  trade  of  war. 

The  donouemenc  19  imle<^dsucUlen,  start-  | 
I  il  than 

1  what  was  to  have  bee^- Japan  [ 
has  been  getting  ready  fop- all  this  during 
many  eventful  year-.  Thoughtful  students 
I  of  the  world's  progress  knew  a  good  while 
I  ago  that  the  land  of  the  Mikado  was 
I  rapidly  forging  to  the  front,  leaving  all 
I  other  Oriental  lands  hopelessly  in  the  rear 
I  and  pressing  bard  toward  the  front  ranks 
I  of  Occidental  lands.  The  amount  of 
I  progress  in  Japan  within  25  years  exceeds 
I  that  exhibited  anywhere  else  on  the  sur- 
I  face  of  the  globe.  The  sober  truth  excel? 

I  in  wonderfulness  the  wildest  dreams  of 
I  fiction.  Results  were  acireved  there  in 
I  months  that  elsewhere  have  required  dec- 
I  ades,  not  to  say  centurios.  His- 
I  torv  records  no  parallel  instances. 

I  The  awakening  of  Russia  under 

the  sway  of  the  Czar  Petek, 

surnamed  the  Great,  was  neither  so  swift 
nor  so  radical.  'Within  the  life  of  one  gen¬ 
eration  Japan  has  broken  loose  from  im¬ 
memorial  tradition,  escaped  from  isolated 
prejudices.revolutionized  her  ancient  ideas, 
declared  an  independence*  of  old  supersti¬ 
tion,  reformed  not  only  her  military  and 
naval  system,  hut  more  thau  reformed,  re¬ 
versed,  her  whole  legislative,  administra¬ 
tive.  judicial,  diplomatic  and  educational 
machinery.  She  has  openod  wide  her  eyes 
and  her  arms  to  new  liglA  from  the  West, 
j  Such  hospitality  to  fresh  thought  is  be- 
j  yond  all  example  as  it  is  beyond  all  praise. 
The  people  of  Japan  have  heeu  fittingly 
called  the  Yankees  of  the  East.  They 
I  might  with  similar  felicity  of  phrase  be 
I  termed  the  Greeks  of  the  modern  world, 
f  Any  attempt  to  estimate  this  thrillingly 
1  Interesting  phenomenon  must  fail  through 
inadequacy  that  does  not  take  largely  Into 
account  the  influence  of  Christian  missions. 

I  Nothing  hut  gross  ignorance  or  invincible 
bigotry  can  lead  auyoue  to  overlook  this 
aspect  of  the  subject.  For  there  is  a  bigotry 
ol  unbelief  every  bit  as  stubborn,  stolid 
and  foolish  as  any  bigotry  cf  religion  that 
is  or  ever  was.  They  who  do  not  know 
!  what  they  are  talking  about  still  say  that 
missionaries  liaW  made  no  impression  in 
I  heathendom  except  upon  a  relatively  small 
|  fraction  of  the  lower  orders  of  mankind. 

They  who  speak  from  knowledge  say  that 
i  in  Japan,  to  take  that  one  case,  Christian 
ideas  have  already  parmoated  the  institu- 


Buch  an  extent  that  from  the  Mikado  to  the  I 
humblest  laborer  at  four  cents  a  day  there! 
19  no  man  in  the  island  empire  who  does! 
not  directly  or  indirectly  feel  the  in- 1 
ttuenee  of  the  new  religion,  if  not  as| 

|  a  spiritual  force.  at  least  as 
creative  energy  in  politic*,  industry  and! 

|  learning.  Statistics  never  can  do  mere  I 
than  dimly  shadow  forth  the  truth  of  such  I 
a  matter.  Y  et  statistics  prove  that  already  I 
the  faith  of  the  missionaries  has  found  mul-  T 
tiplied  thousands  of  joyful  adherents,  that 
the  mission  schools  are  educating  tens  of 
thousands  of  Japanese  youth,  that  mission¬ 
ary  literature  is  scattered  broadcast  over  that 
fertile  field  aud  that  in  all  the  native  pro¬ 
fessions,  in  the  ranks  of  the  wealthy  aud 
powerful,  and  in  all  departments  of  the 
government,  Christianity  is  deeply  i 
.trenched .j  In  no  other  so-called  pagan 
land  are  {missionaries  so  welcome  as  in 
Japan.  The  people  there,  in  their  hunger 
for  what  Europe  and  America  can  give 
them,  are  quick  to  see  that  the  Occident 
has  no  richer  gift  to  offer  than  the  reason¬ 
able  and  ennobling  faith  under  whose  in¬ 
spiration  Christendom  has  become  the 
home  of  all  science,  the  hive  of  all  indus¬ 
try. 

We  may,  a3  we  must,  lament  that  the  I 
|  new  Japan  signalizes  her  consciousness  of  { 

unwonted  vigor  by  waging  bloody  war: 
but  there  is  nothing  at  all  astonishing  in  | 
the  fact.  It  is  the  way -of  the  world,  even  f 
of  the  Christian  wOil<V  If  Christian  civili-'l 
zation  has  not  yeV-attained  the  point -in  its 
progress  where  swordsman?  beaten~ 
ploughshares  andspeaTslntofgruuinghook^l 
we  cannot  think  it  str«uRie,iiO\vever  sar 
that  a  nation  bbt  ybsterd  Jy  awakened  fro’ 
centuries  of  slumber  ana  superstition,  cgT 
scious  of  previd^sjfey  uninspected  strong^ 
but  as  vet  on^fffitfaliyHpscientious  i 
use  of  that  strength,  asserts  its  new-fovj] 
greatness  bvjthe,  only '^tangible,  undis a 
1  able  metho^ecognizjjf  ajinong  nations| 
Japan  is 

power,  bub  iWiftfljfc  as  stick  that  si 
chiefly  intqrestlsRio  tbfi  Wudious  Wei 
mind.  We  do  nqt'shjiu'e  in  the  appif 
sion  that  she  is  to'bcc'bnie  a  menace* 
world’s  peace.  ThtHip'ward,  onward,] 
ment  is  too  genuine/or  Jbat.  Hef 
tions  are  not  chiefly  yrarlike.  We 
her  to  take  a  worthy  p'ace  in  th‘ 
hood  of  nations  that  cultivate  lil 
foster  science,  promote  commerce, 
industrial  development  and  recoi 
value  of  national  religion. 


ETTEBS  TO  TEE  ED  [TOE. 

light  oh  missions. 

I  DETAILED  STATEMENTS  FROM  ACTUAL  I 
ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  THE  WORKS  OF  j 
EVANGELICAL  MISSIONS  IN  JAPAN 
AND  CHINA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  Allow  me  to  I 
thank  you  for  the  very  courteous  and  apprecia-  I 
tive  manner  in  which  you  referred  in  your  issue  I 
of  the  17th  instant  to  a  recent.letter  of  mine  In  the  I 
Boston  Herald.  May  I  ventufe  to  trespass  upon  I 
yonr  space  with  a  few  farther  comments  upon  [ 
certain  statements  of  Mr.  Kaneko  which  you  I 
quoted  in  yonr  editorial? 

Mr.  Kaneko-  says,  “The  missionary  idea  has  I 
never  penetrated  the  upper  classes.  They  [the  | 
missionaries)  report  a  large  number  of  converts  ' 
but  we  see  little  or  no  sign  of  their  influence.’ 
The  facts  given  in  my  article  are,  I  think,  suffl  I 
clent  to  convince  aDy  one  who  fairly  weighs  them  j 
I  that  Mr.  Kaneko  judged  from  a  limited  observa-  I 
tion,  but  it  will  not  be  thought  wearisome,  I  trust,  ( 
if  I  mention  one  or  two  other  facte  going  to  show  | 
that  the  Christians  have  won  recognition.  At  tho  I 
anniversary  of  the  Imperial  University,  instead  I 
of  having,  as  with  us  at  our  college  commence- 
ments,  orations  from  several  students,  it  is  the 
custom  to  select  a  single  man,  who,  as  the  repre 
se*^tJ.ve  ofNfis  class,  delivers  a  valedictory  I 
the  univereujl~‘$2ii^horit'i®8.  At  the  last 
anniversary,  the  one  stufi-1^  chosen  from  a  large 
class  to  represent  the  graduaiSSOl-t^e  various  de-  | 
partments  was  a  Christian  and  the  superintendent' 
of  a  Congregational  Sunday  School.  Again,  about 
two  years  ago,  the  leading  political  review  of 
Japan,  having  a  circulation,  it  Is  said,  of  20,000 
copies,  contained  the  statement  from  the  pen  of 
its  editor  that  no  political  party  in  Japan  could 
hope  for  success  that  did  not  win  the  support  of 
the  Christians.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Japanese  Christians  is  ont  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  number®.  In  the  prefecture  of 
Gumma,  where  tbe  Christians  can  not  be  more 
than  one  in  five  hundred  of  the  total  population, 
their  relative  representation  in  the  local  legisla¬ 
ture  is  that  of  six  to  thirty-four,  but  in  the  stand¬ 
ing  committee  of  tho  legislators,  a  committee 
clothed  with  large  ad  interim  powers,  and  which 
serves  as  a  check  upon  the  prefectnral  adminis¬ 
tration,  three  ont  of  the  five  members  are  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  explanation  of  thie  large  influence  is 
to  he  found  in  the  favorable  reputation  which  the 
Christians  have  won  through  their  high  standard 
of  morality  and  thair  intense  public  spirit. 

Mr.  Kaneko  says  further:  “The  fact  fl 
missionaries  are  far  behind  the  cultivated 
Japanese.”  Now  I  do  not  think  it  proper 
to  say  anything  in  the  way  of  disparagement 
of  the  young  men  of  Japan.  I  acknowledge 
most  readily  the  great  attainments  which  many 
of  them  have  made.  They  deserve  most  hearty 
praise  for  the  success  they  have  gained  in  many 
and  varied  fields  of  learning.  But  it  will  not  be 
thought  strange  If  I  demur  to  the  estimate  which 
»  Mr.  Kaneko  places  upon  the  intellectual  ability  of 
tbe  missionaries.  He  probably  knows  few  of 
them,  and  those  notin  snch  a  way  as  to  warrant 
his  estimate.  The  Older  missionary  societies  espe¬ 
cially  have  taken  great  pains  to  select  well-qualL 
|  fled  men,  and  I  think  they  have  succeeded  In 
I  keeping  the  standard  higher  than  that  of  the 
I  average  ministerial  association  in  New  England. 

I  Perhaps  it  may  interest  your  readers  if  l  give 
I  some  facts  with  regard  to  the  personnel  of  a  sin- 
I  gle  station  of  the  American  Board,  which,  while  i 
I  is  an  exceptionally  large  station^  is  not  in  other 
I  respects  without  a  parallel  among  the  various 
I  stations  of  the  same  or  other  missions. 

The  senior  member  of  this  station,  besides  gain 
I  jne  a  reputation  for  thorough  scholarship,  com- 
I  manded  a  regiment  under  General  Sherman  dur 
I  iDg  tbe  march  to  the  sea,  and  was  subsequently 
|  offered  a  commission  in  the  regular  army ;  another 
|  was  tbe  leader  and  valedictorian  of  his  class  at 
I  Yale,  and  after  the  required  term  of  post-gradu- 
I  ate  study,  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity; 
of  a  third,  an  Andover  professor  wrote,  “ 
hut  one  superior  in  his  class  In  general  scholar 


ship;”  a  fourth  was  described  by  three  ol 
professors  as  of  “very  superior  scholarship* 1  ’  (he 
was,  I  believe,  the  valedictoriau  of  his  class  at 
Amherst);  a  fifth,  after  graduating  with  honor  at 
Michigan  University,  spent  two  years  in  Germany 
in  philosophical  studies;  a  sixth  was  second  in 
bis  class  at  Dartmouth ;  a  seventh,  a  graduate  of 
Yale,  presided  for  several  years  over  one  of  the 
lest  New  England  academies;  an  eighth  was  a 
ieuteuant  in  the  Prussian  army,  who  later  studied 
theology  and  became  the  principal  of  the  German 
department  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary 
|  ( Congregation  a');  the  junior  member  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  is  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
D8polis,  who,  after  serviDg  as  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  was  appointed  charge  of  the 
American  Legation  in  Co  re  a,  where  for  several 
years  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that  important 
office  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington. 
[There  are  twelve  men  belonging  to  this  station, 
but  as  regards  the  remaining  three  I  have  less 
definite  information,  though  I  know  them  to  he 
thoroughly  well  prepared  for  their  respective 
duties.  These  missionaries  are  fully  alive  to  the 
demands  made  upon  them.  They  are  thoughtful 
.  and  studious  men,  and  what  they  have  to  say  de¬ 
serves  and  receives  the  respectful  attention  of 
those  who  know  them. 

Mr.  Kaneko  implies  that  missionaries  are  not 
needed  in  Japan— that  they  go  unbidden.  As  to 
the  need  opinions  may  differ,  but  I  think  those 
who  will  consider  the  facts  I  have  already  given, 
and  some  which  I  shall  add  below,  cannot  doubt 
that  there  is  an  important  work  for  missionaries 
to  do  in  Japan.  It  is  true  they  did  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  go  unbidden.  Sc  did  Commodore  Perry, 
but  there  is  hardly  a  name  more  honored  than  his 
by  the  men  of  New  Japan.  The  missionaries,  too, 
have  won  their  place  in  the  affections  of  the  pao- 
|  pie.  One  of  them,  cot  long  since,  on  returning  to 
America  was  accompanied  to  the  railway  station 
I  by  nearly  five  hundred  of  his  Japanese  friends,  who 
|  testified  in  unmistakable  terms  their  regret  at  kis 
I  departure,  and  desire  for  his  speedy  return. 

I  Neither  the  old  nor  the  new  missionaries  go  out 
I  uninvited  now.  From  the  memorial  of  a  church 
in  a  prefectural  capital,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
8  the  Missionary  Herald  of  August,  1888,  I  make  the 
I  following  extract  “The  people  of  this  prefecture, 
whether  Christians  or  not,  desire  to  have  mission- 
laries  live  among  ns,  even  as  the  hungry  and  thirs- 
I  ty  desire  food  and  water.  In  every  direction,  and 
I  dally,  the  persons  doeiring  Christian  instruction 
I  are  increasing.  Lifting  up  their  hands,  they  are 
[  waiting  for  the  story  of  the  cross.”  There  can  be 
I  no  mistaking  the  earnestness  of  the  appeal.  A 
I  memorial  of  an  equally  pressing  nature  was  sent 
i  abont  the  same  tithe  to  certain  professors  at  An¬ 
dover.  It  was  signed  by  some  of  the  strongest 
:  and  most  intelligent  pastors.  One  of  its  signers 
vafi  a  member  of  the  philosophical  club  organized 
I  by  the  professors  of  the  Imperial  University, 
among  whom  he  moves  on  terms  of  the  most 
friendly  intercourse,  as  do  several  other  pastors, 
for  that  matter.  The  charaotar  of  these  appeals 
suggests  the  relation  which  most  of  the  mission- 
]  aries,  those  of  the  American  Board  certainly, 

I  have  come  to  sustain  to  the  Japanese  pastors  and 
I  churches.  The  relation  is  a  subsidiary  one. 

The  missionaries  do  not  exercise  or  claim 
I  any  authority.  They  are  in  Japan  to  as¬ 
sist,  as  best  they  may,  the  work  of  their  Japanese 
brethren.  They  understand  perfectly  that,  as  the  jl 
I  work  goes  on,  the  relative  value  of  their  services 
will  more  and  more  decline.  The  Japanese  min¬ 
istry  will  increasefrom  year  to  year  in  numbers, 

I  in  experience  and  in  general  fitness  for  its  work. 
The  ability  of  the  missionaries  to  aid  them  now 
consists  not  so  jnnch  in  their  intellectual  attain¬ 
ments  as  in  that  somewhat  ill-defined,  but  none 
the  less  very  real,  thing  which  we  can  perhaps 
best  express  by  calling  it  their  Christians  inheri¬ 
tance.  There  is  no  better  substitute  for  the  lack 
of  early  Christian  education  than  intimate  com¬ 
panionship  with  those  whoae  earliest  thoughts 
bavo  run  in  Christian  channels.  And  the  mis. 
sioDary’s  best  service  to  Japan  must  be  through 
just  such  companionship.  Mr.  Kaneko  points  to 
the  wickedness  to  lie  fonnd  in  oar  cities,  and  intL 
mates  that  we  have  forgotten  the  sad  blots  upon 
our  Christian  civilization.  No,  we  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  them,  nor  has  the  Church  at  home,  as 
the  large  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
upon  the  evangelization  of  our  cities  plainly 
shows.  It  does  not  follow  that  because 
we  leave  them  and  labor  for  the  Japanese, 
because  we  leave  the  morally  degraded  of  our 
cities,  or  the  country  (for  the  cities  have  no  mo¬ 
nopoly  or  vice  aDd  crime),  and  labor  for  the  Jap¬ 
anese,  that  we  regard  the  Japanese  as  worse  than 
they.  It  has  been  said,  by  Macaulay,  I  think,  that 
the  effect  of  wrong-doing  upon  character  is  in  di¬ 


T  ir  patience  I 
or  your  kind  I 


rect  ratio  to  the  strength  of  public  sentimem 
slated  by  the  wrong-doer.  In  Christian  lands  the 
vicious  have  defied  a  strongpublic  sentiment,  and 
this  resistance  has  produced,  in  many  cases,  auoh 
an  abandonment  of  character  as  is  rarely  found 
in  Japan  outside  of  the  back  streets  of 
the  foreign  settlements.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  strong  Christian  public 
ment  has  no  counterpart  in  Japan— it  has  no  | 
efficient  substitute.  Mr.  Kaneko  praises  Buddhism,  j 
but  he  knows  as  well  as  Ido  that,  as  an  orgau- 
^l  system,  it  is  unworthy  of  a  moment's  rall- 


Accbtding  to  the  records  of  the  Okayama  Gov- 
'fnment  hospital,  the  percentage  of  immoral  dis¬ 
eases  is  greater  among  the  priests  than  among  the 
laity,  a  few  years  ago  the, Buddhists  of  a  north, 
srn  province, on  casting  about  for  a  present  to  the 
uieh  priest  of  their  sect,  at  last  selected  the  most 
beautiful  maiden  of  that  region,  paid  her  father 
his  price  and  sent  h«r  to  the  high  priestly  harem. 
Fxcepting  as  the  influence  of  Christianity  has  in 
various  ways  made  itse.lt  felt,  there  is  no  public 
sentiment  in  Japan  against  such  things  as  this. 
Under  such  clrcumslauces  there  is,  if  I  may  use 
the  word,  an  improvability  abont  the  degraded 
classes  there  which  is  net  found  in  this  country. 
The  foundations  of  character  are  mft  so  badly 
broken,  but  that  there  remains  something  fairly 
substantial  to  build  open ;  and  any  experienced 
inissionaiy  has  seen  many  persons  of  degraded 
condition,  who  in  this  country  would  bo  regarded 
as  almost  hopelessly  lost,  built  up-  into  self-r©- 
spectiDg  men  and  women.  The  Japanese  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  we,  their  allies,  are  seeking  to  elevate 
and  purify  the  public  sentiment  of  the  nation. 
Both  they  and  we  believe  this  to  be  a  work  of  in¬ 
finite  importance.  Considering  the  short  dura¬ 
tion  of  cur  work,  we  maintain  that  its  success  ha3 
been  so  great  as  to  prove  the  general 
our  methods.  But  I  must  not  weary  yap**- 
further,  and  with  my  best 
indulgence,  I  remain,  etc., 

Crosby  Greeks. 

Sept.  21,  1889. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  read  Mr. 
Knapp’s  letter  Id  Wednesday’s  Transcript.  First 
of  all,  let  me  thank  him  for  the  appreciative  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  referred  to  certain  features  of  our 
work.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  auppose  that 
we  abandoned  the  direct  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

The  larger  share  of  our  converts  are  the  result  of 
jqat  such  labor.  It  is  another  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  vouuk  a»«r»  na  on  leaving 

our  schools.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  certain  peroenf- 
ate  of  loss,  but  the  net  Increase  Is  still  very  large, 
and  we  gain  from  Government  schools  more,  I 
should  say,  than  ws  lose  from  our  own.  Per^ 
haps  it  may  be  because  I  have  not  made  the 
••simple  study  of  proportion,”  of  which  Mr. 
Knapp  writes,  that  I  fail  fc°  »«•  ’’euumer 

ation  of  victories  achieved  In  that  field  a  Baking 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Kaneko’fl  position.  He 
maintained  that  we  had  made  no  impression  upon 
tbo  mind  of  the  empire.  In  my  letter  to  the  Her¬ 
ald  of  the  16 ih  Inst.,  I  cited  a  sufficient  number  of 
mm  of  high  official  rank  and  of  wide  mfinecce 
who  have  given  in  their  adherence  to  evangelical 

I  might  have  called  attention  to  the  relatively 
large  number  in  our  churches  who  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  America  and  Europe,  three  at  least  of 
them  in  Germany.  What  it  is  to  impress  the  mind 
of  the  empire,  if  it  be  not  to  win  and  to  hold 
fucb  men  as  we  have  won  and  do  held,  I  confess  I 
do  not  know,  especially  in  view  of  the  large  sacri- 
!  fict8  which  some  of  thsm  have  mad©  for  the  sake 
of  their  faith.  .  ,  . 

i  Mr.  Knapp  speaks  cf  “tbe  Unitarian  gospel  of 
character”  which  we  are  impressing  upon  JapaD. 
Soon  we  shall  hear,  perhaps,  of  the  Unitarian  bi¬ 
nomial  theorem,  and  shall  have  its  universal 

I  acceptance  brought  forward  as  evidence  of  the 
decay  of  orthodoxy.  I  am  free  to  say,  that  the 
ereat  end  which  I  have  in  view  in  missionary 
work  is  to  build  up  pur©  and  Christ-like  character, 
it  mav  he  that  I,  like  the  Buddhists  of  Japan,  am 
a  Unitarian  without  knowing  it.  m  oonolusion, 

1  L  at  the  beginning  of  this  postscript,  I  want  to 
thank  Mr.  Knapp  for  his  tribute  to  the  important 
influence  of  the  Christian  movement  upon  the 
B5  priesthood.  He  | cort.in,y  rlgtt  ln  u. 
estimate  of  the  effect  of  this  Influence.  Highly 
as  I  prize  the  fruit  of  our  rapidly  increasing  worx, 
a,  ^dieted  by  th.  statistic!,,  I  sometime!  Writ 
raistaairect  trait  is  to  hav.  the  most  to  do  with 
the  Christianization  ol  Japan.  I  believe  « to  be 
nreoarl.it  the  way  tor  a  wide  recognition  ot  the 
K*  of  trnr  Divine  Master.  Mr.  Knapp’s  testi¬ 
mony  is  Iran*,  positive  and  valuable^  yhank 
him  for  it. 


MISSIONARY  METHODS 


The  Criticisms  of  a  For¬ 
mer  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner 


The  Rev.  H.  Loomis  writes  :  — 

The  criticism  which  Mr.  Preston 
makes  of  methods  now  being  followed 
in  the  conduct  of  missions  in  foreign 
lands,  and  especially  in  Japan,  is 
evidently  based  on  a  lack  of  know 
ledge  of  the  subject  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  more  than  a  century  of  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise.  What  he  pro¬ 
poses  is  not  a  new  idea  at  all  but  , 
what  has  been  tried  in  every  one  of 
the  older  fields.  The  present  plan 
is  the  result  of  experience  which  I 
shown  that  only  by  such  means  can 
the  work  be  successfully  carried  on. 

In  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sheffield  of  China  on  the  subject  of 
Education  in  that  country  he  says,  j 
“  It  is  interesting  to  study  the  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  missionary  activity  in 
China.  The  first  work  consisted  in 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  ignored  the  great  work  of 
educating  the  people  to  an  intelligent 
leadership.  Only  fifteen  years  ago 
education  was  generally  neglected,  j 
Now  education'  baa  been  ieuogniis?d 
as  a  potent  factor  in  all  missionary 
work  when  used  in  the  right  way  aud 
by  the  right  kind  of  men. 

There  are  between  twenty-five  and  ^ 
thirty  institutions  of  higher  learning  | 
in  the  Empire,  There  aie  over  six 
thousand  students  who  attend  these 
institutions  and  of  these  more  than 
half  are  Christians.  About  one  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  missionaries  in  China  are 
engaged  in  educational  work.  To  day 
we  have  the  profound  respect  of  the 
Chinese,  although  this  was  not  true 
until  recently.  The  Government  re- 
cognizes  that  education  means  much 
to  the  Empire,  and  is  jealous  of  the! 
work  we  are  doing.  It  has  offered 
most  of  our  teachers  from  five 
to  ten  times  as  much  salai_ 
we  can  pay — all  with  the  proposal  to 
control  tlieir  system  of  education. 
We  are  influencing  the  mind  and 
character  of  the  nation  through  our 
system.” 

Ooe  of  the  graduates  of  a  mission 
school  in  Yokohama  is  a  Chinese 
girl  who  is  now  the  wife  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Peking  University  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  she  writes  to  the  Princi¬ 
pal  of  that  sehool  that,  “The  educa¬ 
tional  works  in  China  are  splendidly 
developed,  but  one  defect,  as  I  have 
observed,  is  the  need  of  well  qualified 
teachers.  I  mean  good  Christian 


r— 7n,„,B  try  10  g«i  lif 

“  many  Chinese  girls  to  your 
|  school-  si  possible  and  ir»m  theno 
I  to  be  the  future  teachers  of_  the  Lm- 
Pire  and  the  mothers  of  tne  young 
Christian  generation.  ThiB  is  the 
best  way,  I  think,  to  help  China  and 

the  surest  way  to  lead  her  people  to 

the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  i 

The  progrPBS  of  Christian  missions 
i  Korea  has  never  been  surpassed  in 
I  history.  It  is  only  about  twenty-five 
years  Bines  it  began  and 
converts  are  being 
thousands  every  year, 


now  the 
numbered  by 
At  first  the 


in  the  ministry,  and  one  is  a  Christi¬ 
an  physician  who  had  a  promin¬ 
ent  position  in  the  hospital  depart¬ 
ment  during  the  late  war. 

Borne  years  ago  a  prominent  Japa¬ 
nese  made  the  remark  that  the  men 
who  had  most  influenced  Japan  were 
Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Yerbeck  and  Capt. 
James.  Their  success  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  they  were  the  teachers 
of  those  who  were  afterwards  to  oc¬ 
cupy  positions  of  influence  and  power. 

I  had"  at  one  time  a  teacher  of  the 
language  who  was  for  a  time  an  as- 
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of  education  was  considered  I  sietant  of  Dr.  Hepburn  in  his  prepa- 


I  lees  important  than  that  of  evan- 
geliftion  and  but  little  was 
attempted  in  that  line.  But  it 
conceded  by  all  now  that 
I  there  mast  be  a  radical  change. 
Converts  are  being  multiplied  on 
every  hand  but  there  is  an  utter  lack 
of  leaders  who  are  competent  to  take 
the  charge  of  the  different  congrega¬ 
tions  that  have  sprung  up  every¬ 
where.  The  young  converts  are  like 

sheep  without  a  shepherd  and  every 

possible  effort  is  being  made  to  edu 
Late  the  people  that,  they  may 


kept  from  error  and  built  up  in  faith  |  for  these  reasons  that  the  children, 
and  knowledge  of  the  truth.  There11-'”  h*'n{*  ihpA 


II  are  now  in  Korea  boarding  schools, 
[with  1750  students,  and  874  day 
|  schools  with  an  attendance  of  18,217. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago  the  edicts 
|  against  Christianity  in  Japan  were 
|  still  in  force,  and  to  be  met  with 
|  wherever  one  went.  To  preach  the 
then  was  out  of  the  question, 
any  one  who  dared  to  attend 
I] Christian  service  did  it  at  the  risk  of 
|  his  life. 

At  that  time  the  writer  took  a  class 
I  of  Japanese  boys  who  wanted  to  learn  I 

I  English  and  included  in  the  daily  les¬ 
sons  instruction  in  the  Bible.  Twoj 
of  the  class  were  already  Christians, 
and  within  six  months  every  other , 
member  avowed  his  faith  in  Christ  as  j 

II  the  Son  of  God  and  his  Saviour. 

One  of  that  number  is  now  the 

|  honoured  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Japan ;  another  went  to 
Seoul  and  Said  the  foundation  of  that 
splendid  educational  and  evangelistic 
I  work  that  has  nothing  surpassing  it. 


ration  of  the  Japanese  Dictionary 
ind  also  in  the  translation  of  the 
-3ible.  He  was  a  fine  scholar  and  an 
lamest  Christian,  and  accustomed 
o  preach  on  the  Sabbath  as  he  had 
ipportunifcy.  Oo  Monday  following 
ue  would  say  to  me,  “  Please  give  me 
[some  more  Beed.  I  have  exhausted 
all  my  knowledge  of  religious  truth 
and  I  want  something  more  before  I 
can  prepare  another  sermon/ 

To  make  successful  preachers  there 
must  be  systematic  training,  and  the 
longer  the  course  the  better.  It  is 


or  young  are  being  instructed  that 
they  may  grow  up  in  the  knowledge 
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of  ForolED 

Baltimore,  Nor.  12.— The  Rev.  E.  T.  Root  _ 

mudo  an  address  yesterday  at  a  meeting  of  3 
Presbyterian  ministers,  on  the  criticisms  of  the 
American  missionaries  in  Armenia  made  by 
Admiral  Kirkland  of  the  United  States  navy. 

Admiral  Kirkland  Is  quoted  os  having  said  »h*» 
the  missionaries  are  -  a  bad  lot.”  K  a  lDat 
Mr.  Root  eald  that  it  was  nt  tho  reoueat  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  that  Ad! 
miraj  Kirkland  was  recalled.  He  quoted  from 
follows-698  °f  the  lat0  Earl  0f  Sh“teabury.  M 
"  I  do  n°t  believe  in  the  history  of  diploraacv 
°Eof  ftn,y  of  tl10  negotiations  carried  on  between 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  can  find  annhlnc 
equal  to  the  wisdom,  tho  soundness,  and  the 
pure  evangelical  truth  of  the  body  of  men  who 
constitute  the  American  mission  in  Tnrkev 
They  are  a  marvellous  combination  of  common 
sense  and  piety.”  u 


of  God  and  thus  become  fully  equip- 
p  d  for  Christian  work,  as  well  as 
faithful  and  strong  Christians.  It  is 
a  fact  that  some  of  the  best  workers 
in  such  missions  as  have  no  schools 
are  obtained  from  the  graduates  of 
schools  conducted  by  other  missions. 

The  present  policy  is  to  train  up 
native  workers  and  let  them  evan¬ 
gelize.  It  is  the  only  way  that  the 
masses  will  ever  ba  reached.  It  is 
the  most  economical  as  well  as  effec¬ 
tive,  and  only  in  this  way  will  Chris¬ 
tianity  become  a  living  and  renovat¬ 
ing  power  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 


MR.  W.  T.  R.  PRESTON  AND 
MISSIONARY  METHODS. 


The  Yoke  of  Heathenism  —Hindu  “saints’^ 
submit  to  very  severe  penances  in  order  to  wim 
salvation.  Says  a  Presbyterian  missionary 
writing  from  Jeypore:  “They  do  subject  them¬ 
selves  to  terrible  penances.  I  saw  a  man 
there  on  a  bed  of  spikes;  men  hanging  by  the- 
heels  to  a  tree ;  a  man  buried  to  the  neck ;  a 
man  sitting  between  five  fires  before  the  blaz¬ 
ing  sun;  a  man  lacerating  himself  till  tho 
blood  gushed  out ;  a  man  holding  up  a  right 
arm  till  it  dried  up.  This  was  all  done  to 
gain  salvation,  not,  alas,  in  the  Christian 
sense.  Salvation  has  with  '.them  various, 
senses:  Absorption  into  the  Great  Spirit,  de¬ 
liverance  from  the  fear  of  having  to  take  an¬ 
other  birth,  and  such  like.  Even  with'somo 
it  means  only  the  good  things  of  this  life- 
plenty  to  eat  and  nothing  10  do  "M 


I  in  Japan  ;  another  ie  the ipastoi :of  ajREpLY  Bj  a  LOCAL  MISSIONARY. 
‘  church  m  Tokyo  consisting  largely  oil 

scholars  or  men  who  are  leaders  Ini  Mr.  Preston  of  Canada  has  been  making 
|  the  thought  and  life  of  the  Empire  ;  1  some  very  serious  charges  against  the 
he  is  also  editor  of  a  weekly  religion  si  j  migg|0|J1RJ.}gg  ao^  their  methods  of  work,  and 

«■*  ««*  -  * ^ 

started  a  theological,  or  training  conduct  of  migeiens  entirely  changed.  His 
I  school  with  some  forty  attendants.  ; contention  is  that  the  educational  feature  is 
I  Another  was  one  of  the  leading  and'entjreiy  wrong  and  that  evangelization  is  the 
most  successful  Japanese  merchants  Ln,y  m8tlloa  gbould  be  pursued. 

I  in  Seattle  for  some  years,  is  now  one 
I  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
I  Diet  aud  is  one  of  the  most  earnest 
land  popular  speakers  in  Christian 
[services  of  all  kinds.  Another  is  the 
pastor  of  the  Japanese  church  in 
^oul.  Others  are  doing  good 


There  is  no  bright  side  to  the  picture  of 
|  child  marriage  in  India.  The  child  is  named 
when  about  twelve  days  old,  and  after  the 
ceremony  comes  the  betrothal.  If  a  child  is 
not  betrothed  before  she  is  eight,  the  family 
is  considered  disgraced.  A  husband’s  legal 
right  begins  at  the  time  of  betrothal,  and  she 
belongs  to  him  for  all  time;  should  he  die  a 
j  few  hours  after,  she  is  one  of  the  child  widows 
j  and  belongs  to  the  husband’s  family.  She  is 
|  a  slave  without  hope  of  freedom  or  protection 
I  from  cruelty.  From  eight  to  ten  years  is  the 
usual  age  at  which  the  wife  is  taken  to  the 
|  husband's  home,  but  many  are  taken  from 
home  and  mother  at  an  earlier  age.  Can  you 
think  of  a  child  of  six  married  to  a  man  of 
sixty  or  seventy,  whose  very  presence  is  loath - 
]  some  to  her?  This  husband  may  be  a  mad¬ 
man,  a  leper,  or  an  idiot.  Whenever  he 
chooses  to  claim  the  child  wife  there  is  no 
eye  to  pity  or  law  to  protect.  Is  there  any 
form  of  slavery  on  the  earth  equal  to  it?  Do 
you  wonder  that  these  little  ones  prefer  death 
to  lives  of  such  wretchedness?  Christian 
wives,  Christian  mothers  of  girls,  when  you 
pray  for  the  daughters  of  America,  forget  not 
the  many  millions  of  child  wives  in  the  zena¬ 
nas  of  India ! 


The  commissioners  listened  with  evident  inter- 
1  est  to  the  Rev.  Courtenay  H.  Fenn,  of  the  Pres- 
1  bytery  of  Peking,  chairman  of  the  ;standing  com-  | 

I  mlttee  on  foreign  missions,  who  presented  the  J 
;  committee’s  report,  which  was  in  part  as  fol- 
i  lows: 

l  All  eyes  have  continued  to  be  turned  toward 
!  China,  and  the  horror  which  filled  all  hearts  during 
.  the  awful  summer  of  1900  is  only  now  beginning  to 
give  way  to  a  vision  of  the  glory  which  is  to  be 
revealed.  A  year  ago  it  was  only  by  faith  that  we 
could  refuse  to  believe  the  pessimistic  prediction 
that  not  in  forty  years  would  the  empire  again 
reach  the  point  of  progress  attained  before  the 
outbreak:  The  Empress  Dowager,  alas,  is  back  in 
^Peking  in  control  of  the  government.  But  what  is 
lshe  doing?  Issuing  the  very  same  edicts  of  reform 
and  progress  for  which  she  had  deposed  the  Em- 
,\  peror.  „  .  , 

»'  No  indemnity  has  yet  been  paid  by  the  Chinese  I 
I  for  the  property  of  tne  board  and  its  missionaries  j| 

In  Peking  and  Pao-Tlng-Fu;  but  the  increased  regu- 
!  lar  contributions  and  special  gifts  for  re-establish¬ 
ment  have  enabled  the  board  to  undentake  the  worn 
i  of  rebuilding,  and  to  advance  a  moderate  sum  to  the 
missionaries  who  lost  their  all.  The  native  Chris-  , 
tians  have  been  reimbursed  by  the  local  magls- 
I  trates  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
I  the  losses  of  the  missionaries  in  other  places  have 
I  also  been  settled  locally,  the  claims  b£ing  willingly 
reduced  for  the  sake  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  such 
1  relinquishment  upon  the  Chinese.  ‘  I 

Had  it  not  been  that  the  Lord  has  called  home 
to  Himself  a  larger  number  than  usual  of 
liberal  hearted  Presbyterians,  the  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  must  have  reported  to  this  assem¬ 
bly  a  debt,  and  not  a  small  one,  either.  Those  who 
are  responsible  for  saving  us  from  debt  are  the 
dead,  and  not  the  living. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  L  Brown,  one  of  the  sec- 
|  retaries  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  who 
returned  recently  from  a  tour  of  inspection  in 
the  Asiatic  field,  was  the  next  speaker,  and 
|  aroused  evident  interest  in  the  cause  of  home 
missions.  He  said  in  part: 

Far  in  the  interior  of  Laos,  I  saw  shops  with 
rows  of  bottles  labelled  “Scotch  whiskey,  French  | 
brandy”  and  "Australian  beer."  In  Bangkok,  I  j 
read  the  English  sign,  "Place  for  drinking  of  the 
delightful  juice.”  Near  the  Sllliman  Institute, 
where  we  are  teaching  Filipino  boys,  there  is  a 
building  bearing  the  infamous  inscription,  Ameri¬ 
can  saloon."  That  was  a  great,  day  on  whlch  Cpn- 

ra'wTorbidc[ing  any  American  to  I 
«e«  Ain  toxicants,  opium  or  firearms  in  any  islands 
of  the  Pacific  not  governed  by  a  civilized  Power 
Why  in  islands  only?  It  It  is  i vrong  and  prevented 
by  law  to  debauch  the  Pacific  islands,  why  is  it 
not  wrong  and  preventable  by  law  to  debauch  the  I 
Pacific  Continentals?  Why  should  the  streams  of 
Influence  pouring  into  Asia  from  Christian  natl  J 
be  polluted  by  slime  from  the  pit?  I 

The  question  which  burns  in  my  heart  a?  t.  r?_ 
turn  from  the  foreign  field  is  not  whether  there  £ 

t!o^Pe»C,a0™VSyoar  V. 

whether  the  church  at  home  'vlUhr'ae_t“t“e0‘()Pthe 
of  the  world  In  this  generation,  Is  not  a  propneey 

sSSSSa: 

ourselves. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Minton,  as  chairman 

of  the  committee  on  bills  and  overtures,  present¬ 
ed  a  resolution  to  send  a  delegation  from  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  International  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches,  which 
Ik  tn  be  held  in  Liverpool  next  summer.  The  1 

jxssfi  a® 

Roberts  the  stated  clerk;  Dr.  Noble,  the  per  I 
“ianent  clerk ;  Dr.  Minton,  Dr.Moffatt.ofScran- 
■>n-  Dr.  Kerr,  of  Omaha;  General  Ralph  E.  I 
rime,  of  New-Tork;  William  °£ 

Tttsburg,  and  R.  K.  Hippie,  of  Pbila^elphia. 

In  the  continuation  of  the  discussion  of  foreign 
missions  before  the  end  of  the  morning  session 
the  Rev.  Drs.  Graham  Lee  and  W.  H.  Underwood 
described  the  works  and  voiced 
Korea.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Boyce,  of  Jalapa Mex 
ico,  spoke  about  the  work  in  that  country,  and  | 
Dr.  B.  C.  Haworth  of  that  in  Japan. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER  SPEAKS. 


AT  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  RALLY  HE  TELLS  | 
OF  HIS  VISIT  TO  INDIA. 

The  foreign  missions  rally  In  connection  with 
the  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assem¬ 
bly  filled  Carnegie  Hall  as  full  last  evening  as 
it  was  on  the  previous  evening,  when  President 
Roosevelt  was  there  to  speak  for  the  home 
missions.  John  Wanamaker  presided,  and  on  the 
platform 

It  had  been  the  intention  tx>  hav6'  the  R«v..Dr. 
John  D.  Wells,  president  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  make  the  bpening 
prayer  at  the  meeting,  but  Mr.  Wanamaker  an¬ 
nounced  that  Dr.  Wells  was  dangerously  11L  The 
large  audience  was  asked  to  pray  for  the  man 
who  had  intended  to  pray  for  it.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke,  moderator  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  offered  the  prayer. 

Mr.  Wanamaker  was  the  chief  speaker  of  the 
evening,  as  well  as  the  presiding  officer,  and  he 
made  his  address  early  in  the  meeting.  The  au¬ 
dience  gave  close  attnetlon  to  his  address,  and 
applauded  him  liberally  when  he  closed.  He 
said,  in  part: 

The  memorable  meeting  of  the  Ecumenical  Coun¬ 
cil  in  Carnegie  Hall,  two  years  ago,  when  ex- 
President  Harrison,  President  McKinley  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  were  speakers,  made  a  proiouna 
impression  throughout  the  world,  and  set _  up  a  new 
milestone  in  the  world  of  missions.  The  centen¬ 
nial  meeting  of  the  Home  Missions  Boara  last 
night,  in  this  hall,  with  the  eloquent  addresses  of 
the  President,  the  moderator  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  the  chairman  and  the  veteran  home  mis¬ 
sionary  secretary,  raised  another  milestone  or 
equal  significance,  certifying  that  the  Church  has 
passed  on  from  the  lowlands  of  experiment  and 
hope  to  the  highways  of  confident  victory.  It  will 
now  be  impossible  ever  to  go  back  from  this  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  to  old  levels  of  missionary  en¬ 
deavor.  To-night's  meeting  must  set  us  far  ahead 
on  the  upward  climb  of  nobler  service  for  foreign 
missions. 

MISSIONARY  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

And  while  the  great  epoch  of  the  President  was 
made  on  a  home  missionary  platform,  it  wAs  dis- 
tinctly  and  tremendously  a  foreign  missionary 
speech.  I  am.  as  you  observe  by  the  programme, 
a  foreign  missionary;  not  to  India,  but  from  India 
to  the  United  States.  I  have  not  only  gone  through 
India  and  some  of  our  missions,  but  they  have 
actually  gone  through  me.  I  bore  no  appointment 
of  church,  presbytery,  synod.  General  Assembly 
or  board— not  even  an  Introductory  letter.  I  went 
out  and  about  simply  as  an  individual  saying.  I 
will  see  for  myself  exactly  what  this  business  of 
foreign  missions  is,  and  whether  it  is  worth  while 

°But>I  dare  not  permit  myself  to  enlarge  as  fully 
as  I  would.  I  desire  to  say.  however,  that  I 
reached  some  conclusions  that  I  would  like  to 
abbreviate  sufficiently  to  form  a  telegram  to  every 
hardheaded  business  man— the  non-professing 
Christian,  who  may  be  a  generous  hearted  giver 
for  education;  the  earnest  praying  Christian  man 
and  woman,  eager  to  do  the  most  that  can  be  done 
with  money,  and  to  every  thoughtful  college  stu¬ 
dent  and  Sunday  school  scholar: 

First— While  the  British  Government,  from  In¬ 
dia’s  tax  funds,  assists  India's  schools,  colleges  and 
hospitals,  I  found  the  largest  proportion  of  hu¬ 
manitarian  religious  work  going  on  there  traceable 

Christian  missionaries  sent 
om  other  lands,  that  I  saw.  or  by  Inquiry 
ri-icaw.cd  anything  about.  I  discovered  only  one  per¬ 
son  who' had  given  up  Christ  for  the  ancient  Hindoo 
io'r  Mahometan  religion.  These  old,  much  revered 
S  native  religions  are  not  able  to  win  headway  with 
>  the  believers  In  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  Third— By  personal  oontact  with  the  work  ana 
H  workers,  I  convinced  myself  that  the  work  of  mls- 
fl  sionarles,  clergymen,  teachers  doctors  and  Chrls- 
I  tlan  helpers  was  healthy,  eminently  practicable 
1'and  well  administered. 

Fourth— In  its  business  administration  It  Is  quite 
i  as  economically  done  as  any  business  firm  could 
j  establish  and  support  business  extensions  perma- 
I  nently  and  successfully  In  lands  far  distant  from 
1  home,  climate  and  custom  requiring  different  modes 
1  of  living.  No  private  business  man,  in  my  Judg- 
j  ment,  can  administer  from  the  United  States  prop¬ 
erties  and  finances  in  India  more  effectively  for 
I  less,  as  a  rule,  than  the  board  is  administering 
I  them  at  this  time. 

Fifth— It  is  an  unjust  aspersion  on  the  Church 
and  Its  heroic  men  and  women  for  any  fair  per- 
I  son  to  say  that,  because  the  customs  of  the  coun¬ 
try  oblige  missionaries,  if  they  are  to  maintain  in- 
<wnve  with  the  people,  - - - 


In  houses  common  to  hot  climates,  such  ,.n  , 
,‘pA  bv  other  private  families,  therefore  they 
K*"  In  luxury,  idleness  or  extravagance.  While  I 
UJ®  homes  of  Christian  workers  In  large  cities  I 
wht  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  ago,  for  small 
S  iiow  worth  much  more  than  they  cost— which 
credit  of  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  and 
mJfhren  of  the  Missionary  Board— I  failed  to  find  1 
onv  Extravagant  buildings  In  use  by  missionaries 
Mothers  in  the  services  of  tne  board.  I  person-  l 
f.iv  saw  while  there  two  spacious,  ono-fioored.  high  I 
large  porched,  rough  cast  .bungalows  similar  I 
?ol all  that  are  there,  with  ten  acres  of  ground  and 
Ann  old  trees,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Allahabad. 
«nld  for  12,000  rupees-a  little  less  than  $4,000.  This 
5°',  i,.  reliable  information  on  the  real  estate 
and,  as  to  the  servants,  they  board  them-  l 
aoivos  'coming  in  the  morning  and  going  off  in  the 
^Lht  for  the  -pay  of  10  and  12  rupees  a  month, 
wh£h  on  an  average  is  $3  63  a  month  for  house  ser- 
Tnnts  It  is  Impossible  to  find  anywhere  in  the 
world" simpler  and  more  consistent  home  living  than 
r  he  homes  and  tables  of  the  mission  houses. 

In  all  my  life  1  never  saw  such  opportunity  for 
investment  of  money  that  any  one  sets  apart  to 
Ulv^to  the  Christ  who  gave  Himself  for  us.  As  I 
looked  at  little  churches,  schools  and  hospitals,  and 
io oi,T red  the  original  cost  of  buildings  and  expense 
of  administration,  I  felt  a  lump  of  regret  In  my  1 
heart  that  1  bad  not  been  wlse  enoush  to  make  | 

can  take  you  to  many  as  good,  if  you  win. 

Miss  Anna  B.  West,  who  went  to  Japan  as  a 
missionary  in  1883,  and  had  a  part  in  the  re¬ 
cent  evangelistic  uprising  in  Japan,  made  a 
short  address,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  H.  M 
McCandliss,  who  went  as  a  missionary  and 
physician  to  China  in  1885.  He  treated  more 
than  five  thousand  patients  in  Hainan,  China, 

^Other  speakers  at  the  meeting  were  the  Rev. 
T  H.  Candor,  who  recently  returned  from  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  Bogota,  Colombia:  the  Rev.  Dr. 
it  Underwood,  who  went  to  Corea  as  a  mis- 
spring  of  1885.  and  the  Rev. 
n?  Arthur  J.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  who  recently  returned  .from 
n  tour  of  inspection  In  Asia. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev. 
T»,-  Gtnmuel  Jessup,  who  first  went  as  a  mis- 
Sonarv  to  Syria  in  1862,  and  returned  from  his 
latest  visit  to  that  field  two  days  ago. 


("used  to  itiiiW  deer?  knew  aii  about  BAnother  Testimony  to  Mission- 
|  woodprjift  fl/d  was  ^killed  in  mountain™ 


THE  VALUE  OF  MISSIONS. 

IT  has  been  doubted  by  many  whether  I 
missions  really  pay.  Some  have  I 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  heathen  world  t 
I  could  not  be  conquered  by  the  Christian  | 
]  missionaries.  The  Fiji  .  slands  answer  I 
this  objection  with  its  history  of  less  I 
than  fitly  years. 

j  Forty-seven  years  ago  a  man  could  be  I 
J  bought  in  that  country  for  £7  50;  he  I 
I  could  be  killed  and  eaten  by  his  master, 

1  and  no  one  would  wonder  or  find  fault.  I 
I  To-day  the  Bible  can  be  found  in  nearly  I 
1  every  dwelling,  the  people  are  highly  I 
civilized,  and  on  the  Lord's  Day  nine- 1 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants  will  be  found  in  I 
[  the  house  of  worship. — Christian  Leader.  [ 


etlquetteJfcfce  Jnca^Ttiously  moved||he^| 
bush^Mfrough  Vnlch  he  passeck|Vv 

ft  haafeeen  told.  '  Clearly  this  I 
ight  bjATfrom  a  rJrlrie  gfctfe  need- 
"a  lesiffin*  in  wootkffaft,  an^  true  to  | 
his  a%a|*acher  o£  the  lgno- 

a  monfipt  to  th^erring,  Rev.  I 
|[o.  rK  MemlnAgt^gavt/  A  calm  and  I 
deliberate  iWnter  wh^  out  merely  l’or  | 
recreatWilfind  never  gets  “buck  fever" 

Is  just  t^p  man  to  give  salutary  lessons  | 
In  woodcraft. 


"POTENT,  POWERFUL  AND  SINCERE." 

The  most  practical  phase  of  foreign 
missionary  effort  is  represented  by  the 
work  of  the  missionary  physician  and 
his  Wife.  Dr.  J.  Hunter  Wells,  who  has 
sailed  again  for  the  Corean  field,  pre¬ 
sented  very  forcibly  the  possibilities  In 
this  line,  in  the  examples  that  he  cited 
from  his  own  experience  wherein  not 
the  comforts  of  religion,  but  of  medi¬ 
cal  and  surgical  science,  were  applied 
as  a  saving  grace  to  the  afflicted  and 
the  needy. 

Ministrations  whereby  the  blind  can 
be  made  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk  and 
the  sick  are  restored  to  health  repre¬ 
sent  missionary  effort  that  Is  Indorsed 
by  a  multitude  that  cares  little  for 
creeds  and  to  whom  the  forms  of  religion 
do  not  appeal  as  matters  of  vital  Im¬ 
portance.  Upon  this  point  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  bending  the  energies  to  the  so¬ 
lution  of  the  problems  of  “one  life  at  a 
time”  are  as  cordial  in  their  good-bye 
and  godspeed  to  these  Portland  mis¬ 
sionaries  as  are  those  who  regard  relig¬ 
ious  effort  as  the  mainspring  of  foreign 
missionary  work,  and  who  would  first 
convert  to  Christianity  the  disciples  of 
Buddha  and  Confucius  and  Mahommed, 
and  then  relieve  their  physical  suffer¬ 
ings. 

As  truly  said  by  Dr.  Wells,  "the  most 
loving  expression  of  missionary  enter¬ 
prise  Is  the  branch  that  has  to  do  with 
hygiene— in  raising  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  in  ministering  to  the  sick,  the 
sorrowing  and  the  very  poor."  In  this 
respect  foreign  missionary  effort  does 
not  differ  from  missionary  work  in  the 
home  field.  The  work  of  the  Salvation 
Army  is  the  strongest  exemplification 
of  this  fact  that  is  now  before  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  world.  Energetic,  me¬ 
thodical,  practical,  merciful,  these  sol¬ 
diers  of  peace  and  good-will  labor  pa¬ 
tiently  In  the  lowly  field  in  home  cities 
that  Dr.  Wells  and  other  practical  rep 
resentatives  of  the  missionary  idea  have 
found  so  attractive  in  foreign  lands. 

The  work,  wherever  it  is  done  and  un¬ 
der  whatever  denominational  name,  is 
commendable,  and  not  the  less  so  when 
it  goes  hand  In  hand  with  religious  zeal 
— providing  Its  "most  loving  expres¬ 
sion,”  as  designated  by  Dr.  Wells,  takes 
precedence,  first  making  the  present 
life  worth  living.  “Potent,  powerful 
and  sincere"  is  the  effort  made  by  mis 
sionaries  who  enter  the  field  from  the 
standpoint  of  pure  humanity,  literally, 
at  the  present  time,  taking  their  lives 
in  their  hands  as  they  go  forward  in 
the  most  “loving  expression”  of  the 
missionary  spirit. 


ary  Character . 

The  Hon.  John  Barrett,  United  I 
States  Minister  to  Siam,  under  President 
Cleveland’s  last  administration,  and  who  I 
has  just  been  succeeded  by  Professor  I 
King,  of  Michigan,  after  four  years’ 
association  with  the  missionaries  in 
Bangkok  and  other  parts  of  Siam,  ex¬ 
presses  his  opinion  of  them  in  his  closing  J 
report  on  Siam  and  the  Far  East,  in  the  ] 
following  words  : 

“  The  Americans  in  Siam  number  1 
nearly  150.  The  Missionaries  make  up  I 
more  than  half  of  those,  and  are  doing  I 
excellent  work,  despite  a  certain  class  of  I 
superficial  criticism  that  is  hurled  at  them  I 
now  and  then.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  I 
state  that  I  have  carefully  investigated  I 
the  scope  of  their  labor  in  Siam,  and  I 
am  convinced  of  its  general  utility  and  I 
advantage.  The  relations  of  the  Mis- 1 
sionaries  with  the  Government  are  most  I 
agreeable,  and  the  latter  has  uniformly! 
maintained  a  cordial  attidude  towards! 
the  former’s  efforts,  which  I  hope  will! 
always  be  true.  The  missionary  ques-| 
tion  may  not  pertain  directly  to  com- 1 
merce  and  trade,  but  it  is  worthy  of  | 

|  remark  that  did  American  business  in- 
terests  unite  and  work  for  their  upbuild- 1 
ing  in  foreign  lands  as  do  the  missionary  I 
interests,  we  would  be  leaders  instead  of  I 
|  tail  enders  in  the  fight  for  the  world's  | 
commercial  supremacy." 


Some  of  the  pagan  races  of  mankind  are  I 
more  easily  Christianized  than  some  others.  | 
The  conversion  of  theEawaiianswas  not  a  very  fl 
long  or  a  very  difficult  job  for  the  American  | 
missionaries.  A  good  deal  of  success  was  gained  1 
among  several  tribes  of  North  American  Indians  1 
both  by  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  mis-  | 
sionaries.  Several  thousands  of  Japanese  have  | 
been  converted,  and  the  Gospel  has  free  course  I 
under  the  Mikado.  We  have  examined  a  re-  l 
markable  report  sent  here  by  an  American  | 
missionary  among  the  Zulus  of  southeastern  | 
Africa.  A  large  proportion  of  the  black  Zulus  | 
have  joined  the  Church;  there  are  twenty-four  | 
native  Zulu  preachers  and  224  native  helpers  1 
and  teachers,  and  there  is  even  a  theological  I 
school  for  Zulu  ministers.  For  the  American 
missionaries  themselves  in  Zulnland  there  are  I 
mission  reserves  held  under  trust  deeds  and  con¬ 
tributions  are  received  from  the  Zulu  converts. 
At  the  same  time  there  has  been  progress  other-  | 
wise.  Tne  natives  have  been  set  to  work  In  the 
mines  opened  by  English  companies;  they  wear  I 
white  man’s  clothes;  they  have  shanties,  where  I 
formerly  they  lived  in  kraals;  they  buy  Ameri-  I 
can  implements,  and  one  of  them  has  said  that  I 
••  more  can  be  got  from  a  plough  than  from  six  | 

wives."  . .  , ,  L 

Prof.  Petrie,  who  does  not  caro  if  the  poor  ■ 
Africans  eat  each  other,  may  not  think  much  of  F 
the  change;  but  ho  cannot  deny  that  it  is  in  the  | 
line  of  progress.  ,  , 

Thus,  while  the  missionaries  have  gamed  I 
success  among  some  of  Iho  pagan  races,  there  I 
art  others  of  these  races  more  stiff-necked.  It 
>is  particularly  hard  to  win  over  the  Chinese.  I 
the  Hindoos,  the  Hottentots  of  Africa,  the  I 
Indian  tribes  or  South  America,  and  the  aborig-  | 
inal  Aostrailans. 


THE  WINE  OF  HUMAN 
AT  MINISTERS^ 

SOCIABILITY  AND  GOOD  CHEERS 
WERfe  SUPREME. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY - 

\ 

TWO  GUESTS. 

BANQUET  HALL  WAS  CROWDED 

*refic! 


SYMPATHY 

banquet  to  mm 


“Men,  Women  and  Pr«ichers”  Wel¬ 
come  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Conger 
to  Mexico  In  Behalf  of  the  Church 
Going  People  of  the  CiVy— -Mrs. 
Cobb’s  Excellent  Toast  to  Mrs. 
Conger — Banquet.  Hall  Was  Beauti- 
fuUyDocorated. 


The  banquet  of  the  Ministerial  as¬ 
sociation  of  the  city  to  Ambassador 
and  Mrs.  Conger  at  Porter's  hotel  last 
evening  was  a  magnificent  success. 
There  was  a  great  outpouring  of  good 
fellowship,  and  the  wine  of  human 
sympathy  flowed  uninterruptedly 
throughout  the  feast.  It  was  not  the 
animation  'that  is  produced  by  the 
inspiration  of  champagne,  but  the 
natural  and  spontaneous  vivacity  that 
was  the  result  of  the  coiAact  of  many 
hearts  that  were  actuated  by  the  same 
motives,  the  fight  against  evil  in  its 
many  forms  and  tire  holding  aloft 
always  of  the  banner  of  the  ideal 
Christian  life. 

During  the  four  hours  that  the 
guests  were  engaged  in  the  exereises 
at  Porter's  hotel  there  was  not  a 
single  weary  moment  experienced. 
Sociability  and  good  cheer  reigned 
supreme  and  those  who  believe  that 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  full  and  complete 
enjoyment  of  social  functions  ought 
to  have  seen  the  unrestrained  and  In¬ 
fectious  gaiety  that  characterized  the 
occasion. 

The  presence  of  the.  ladies  at  the 
function  was  one  of  the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  and  successful  features  of  the 
welcome  to  the  ambassador  and  Mrs. 
Conger,  and  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
managers  of  the  affair  in  pairing  off 
every  gentlenfen  with  ,a  lady,  not  his 
wife  and  whom  perhaps  he  was  not 
even  acquainted  with,  tended  wond¬ 
erfully  to  still  further  increase  the 
general  sociability  of  the  evening.  In 
this  way,  the  ministers  made  it  the 
business  of  every  gentleman  to  take 
care  of  one  of  the  ladies  during  the 
banquet  and  to  see  that  she  was  prop¬ 
erly  entertained. 

Reception  at  8:15  O’clock. 

Ambassador  Edwin  H.  Conger,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mrs.  Conger,  Lieutenant 
Frederick  Buchan  and  #VIrs.  Buchan. 
Rev.  E.  L.  Conger,  D.  D.,  and  Secre¬ 
taries  Fenton  R.  McCreery  Major 
Wm.  Heimke  and  Phillip  Hoefele.  of 
the  embassy,  arrived  at  Porter's  ho- 
tel  about  8:15  o’clock. 

The  party  was  immediately  taken  to 
the  parlors  upstairs,  where  nearly  all 
of  the  guests  had  already  assembled. 


Here  an  Informal  recepUon  toolt 
Some  time  was  spent  in  this  exeicisc. 
when  the  guests  were  formed  in  order 
for  the  march  to  the  dining  roo™- 
which  was  made  at  8:45  o  clock.  Ow- 
ing  to  the  excellent  arrangements  that 
had  been  made  by  the  committees  the 
seating  ot  the  guests  at  tne  tables  v,  as 
effected  In  short  order  and  without 
the  slightest  inconvenience. 

The  banquet  hall  was  a  scene  of' 
beauty,  with  the  -great  streamers  that 
were  draped  against  the  walls  and  the 
festoons  of  flowers  that  hung  rrom  the 
coiling,  as  well  as  the  bunches  and 
masses  of  roses  that  were  displayed 
upon  the  tables.  At  the  head  of  the 
hall  there  was  a  very  large  painting 
of  -President  D-laz  and  upon  the  side 
of  the  room  the  pictures  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Roosevelt  were  hung.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  tables  was  excel¬ 
lent.  every  Inch  of' space  being  used. 

'  ‘*Menu. 

The  banquet  was  served  according 
to  the  following  elaborate  menu: 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup. 

Olives,  Radishes,  Pickles, 

Salted  Almonds. 

Red  Snapper,  CJ-enoise  Sauce. 

Chilled  Cucumbers. 

White  Meat  of  Turkey  with  Jelly. 

Mashed  Potatoes.  Green  Corn. 

Sweet  Pickled  Peaches. 

Tutti  Frutti  Ice. 

Fried  Spring  Chicken,  a  la  Maryland. 

Frencn  Peas. 

Asparagus  Tips,  Hollundaise. 

Hot  Tea  Biscuits. 

Lobster  Salad  Mayonaise. 

Philadelphia  Ice  Cream. 

White  Cake.  Chocolate  Cake. 

Bon-Bons. 

Cafe  Especial. 

San  Lorenzo.  Iron  Brew. 

Peach  Cream. 

(Dr.  Brown’s  Welcome.  , 
After  the  guests  were  seated  Rev. 
E.  L.  Conger  offered  grace.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Butler  arose  and  opened  the 
proceedings  in  his  capacity  of  presi-  n 
dent  of  the  Ministerial  association.  Dr.  j 
Butler  referred  to  the  welcome  that 
the  ministers  were  giving  to  Ambas-  j 
sador  and  Mrs.  Conger,  and  he  closed  I 
by  calling  upon  Rev.  Duncan  Brown  to 
address  the  honored  guest  of  the  ev-  j 
\in-g  on  behalf  of  the  clergy. 

Mr.  Brotfn  said: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure.  Major 
Conger,  in  behalf  of  the  Ministerial 
Association  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
of  those  whom  we  represent,  to  bid 
you  most  cordially  welcome  to  this  re¬ 
public  as  the  honored,  ambassador  of 
the  great  country  which  we  ail  love 
and  honor.  You  will  find  here  some 
thousands  of  American  people  who, 
though  In  a  foreign  land,  still  love  the 
old  home  and  the  old  flag  with  an  un- 
dlminished  ardor,  which  time  and  space 
can  neither  change  nor  efface.-  Manyi 
of  theBe  you  have  already  met  and 
others  are  about  you  tonight,  all  of 
whom  -  are  glad  that  you  have  come 
among  us  to  represent  our  home  land 
in  this  great  sister  republic. 

And  we  are  glad  that  It  Is  a  repub¬ 
lic  The  little  olrl  bell  which  Hidalgo 
rang  to  call  his  people  to  arms  ninety- 
five  years  ago,  and  which  the  president 
of  Mexico  rings  in  front  of  the  great 
plaza  every  Mexican  Independence 
Day  speaks  to  us  of  a  free  people,  even 
as  does  our  own  Liberty  Boll  in  Phila¬ 
delphia:  and  Hidalgo,  the  priest,  is  re¬ 
membered  as  a  true  patriot  even  with 
our  own  Washington.  So  -we  welcome 
you  as  a  body  of  free  American  people, 
dwelling  in  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
midst  of  another  free,  though  foreign 
people  also  dwelling  on  American  soil. 
And  many  of  our  British  and  Canadian 
cousins  join  with  us  tonight  to  wel¬ 
come  the  man  who  represents  the 
greatest  of  Anglo-Saxon  nations. 

Many  things  give  added  pleasure  to 
this  greeting.  As  a  comrade  of  the 
olden  days,  I  remember  that  forty  years 
ago  when  the  perpetuity  of  our  na¬ 
tional  union  hung  trembling  in  the  bal- 
t  yt/1_  wort  your  country's  uniform 
and  marched  under  your  country's  flag 
that  we  might  keep  that  country  one. 
And  now,  when  tne  bitterness  of  tha,t 


& 


fraternal  strife  is  past,  and  North  and 
South  alike  rejoice  that  we  are  o:i" 
people,  under  one  government  and  one  [I 
flag;  the  people  from  all  sections  ot 
that  land,  gathered  for  a  time  In  th'U 
great  city,  are  glad  to  honor  you  its  ft 
worthy  representative  of  that  govern¬ 
ment  and  that  flag  to  assist  In  pr«Jr 
serving-  which  you  gave  the  best  years 
of  your  young  manhood. 

We  are  glad  for  another  reason  that 
you  are  here.  We  have  bad  other  min-  , 
iaters  and  ambassadors  in  foreign  lam.  •">1 
who  have  proved  an  honor  to  ithe  land 
that  sent  them  forth;  but  none  huveu 
proved  more  so  than  yourself,  when 
you  stood  in  dire  danger  in  the  capital 
of  t)..a  great  Eastern  empire,  whose 
four  hundred  millions  of  people  you 
have  done  so  much  to  make  our  friends. 

1  might  add  a  word  of  honor  for  her 
who  so  nobly  stood  by  your  side  in  that 
awful  time,  but  as  this  will  be  bettor 
done  by  another  voice,  I  forbear. 

One  thing  more,  however,  I  may  men¬ 
tion.  When  ono  of  the  great  . states  ot 
the  Middle  West  stood  ready  to  honor 
you  with  .the  highest  office  within  her 
gife,  you  declined  the  tempting  offer 
and  came  to  us  instead.  For  this  we 
ares  glad/ 

You  will  find  many  things  of  Inter¬ 
est  In  this  land,  and  among  this  people. 
Among  others,  there  are  nearly  sereal 
hundred  American  and  Mexlcqy.  young  , 
men  banded  together  as  a  Young  Men  -*  | 
Christian  Association,  with  the 
president  of  the  republic  and  the  _ 
ernqr  of  this  Federal  District  in 
advisory  council. 

Our  Ministerial  Association  repre¬ 
sents  five  English-speaking  churches 
with  some  hundreds  of  members,  and 
al3o  our  American  missionary  work  in 
the  city  and  its  subiivbs.  This  includes 
a  dozen  or  more  schools  of  different 
gra-dbs,  three  of  which  are  normals  for 
the  training  of  tehchers,  and  one  is 
a  college  and  theological  seminary  for 
the  training  of  preachers  for  their 
work.  There  are  a  dozen  organized 
churches  and  Sunday  -sonools,  with 
more  than  -a  thousand  members,  and  n. 
score  or  more  of  preaching  places,  in 
all  of  which  Cnrlst  and  the  Bible  a  -? 
held  up  in  the  native  .tongue  as  t,.  • 
only  hope  of  humanity  and  the  b>  .  t 
help  to  any  people,  both  for  this  life 
and  for  that  which  is  to  come. 

Many  Institutions  here,  begun  and 
fostered  by  American  hearts  and  hand! 
are  aiding  in  this  work.  Our  Amerlcv.. 
Hospital  cares  of  the  sick,  and  bur 
American,  Benevolent  Society  helps  any 
of  our  needy  and  deserving  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  who  may  find  themselves  homeless 
and  friendless  in  a  strange  land.  Our 
American  and  Mexican  Woman’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  unions  are  trying  to 
Help  men  everywhere  t-o*be  free  from 
the  curse  of  intoxicating  drink,  and! 
our  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cru¬ 
elty  to  Animals  is  trying  to  train  the 
rising  generation  to  be  loving  and  mer¬ 
ciful,  even  to  helpless  beasts.  The 
American  school  system  -is  being  organ¬ 
ized,  and  (S'  expected  to  begin  its  work 
in  September,  with  an  efficient  super¬ 
intendent  and  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  American  students.  Nor  is  u»e 
capital  city  alone  In  this  good  wofck. 
Schools,  churches  and  hospitals  hove 
been  planted  by  American  hands  u 
through  tills  land. 

We  welcome  you  among  us  as  one 
whom  we  believe  to  be  in  hearty  sym¬ 
pathy  with  us.  and  with  the  earnest 
men  and  women  about  you,  in  eveiy 
good  word  anil  work.  We  pray  that 
you  may  be  blest  among  us,  both  in 
vour  hdme  life  and  In  your  official  po¬ 
sition.  so  that  Mexicans  and  Americans 
alike  may  continue  to  be  glad  of  you* 
coming.  As  ambassadors  of  Christ  in  •* 
foreign  lujid.  wcv^xtwnl  -*•  =-  -d  S<*- 

ternal  greeting  to -you  as  the  honored 
Ambassador  of  our  home  land,  and  in 
the  name  6t  our  people  ana  of  our 
Master,  wo  give  to  you  and  yours  a 
most  sincere  and  hearty  welcome. 

Mr.  Babcock’s  Speech. 

The  "Laity"  were  represented  by 
G.  I.  Babcock,  general  secretary  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who '  tendered  their 
welcome  to  the  ambassador  and  his 
wife  as  follows: 

In  welcoming  you  to  this  colony,  Mr. 
Ambassador,  I  am  glad  to  represent 
life  laymen — the  third  estate,  as  once 
called.  It  is  not  the  lot  of  all  to  be 
ambassador  or  ministers,  but  we  can, 
and  most  of  u.s  must,  be  laymen.  In¬ 
deed  even  the  ambassadors  and  minis¬ 
ters  ’  were  laymen  first — and  lay-chtl- 
dre'n  still  earlier.  The  laymen  welcome 
you  as  a  friend  and  leader  as  well  as  ] 
an  nmhassadet; 


m . 7r  Hu  lT-m-n  of  the  , 

T  welcome  you  to  Mexico,  Mr.  L 
I  a  K.ooirini  We  welcome  you  because  I 
Ambassaa  •  lrong-  and  prosperous,  I 
oul  Imi’-'  because  It  needs  men  who  1 
Sovl  convictions  and  live  up  to  them.  I 
fllfmen  who  will  add  and  not, 
l!  kf  nvny  from  the  standing  of  the  j 
There  are  men  who  will  gladly  I 
flilu  Wh“  ll>“  S»"d  °'  their  L 

lio.mtrv  is  impeached,  but  yet  to  whom  I 
fescS  hinor  »"d  responsibility  arc  I 
Unknown  quantities.  Nevertheless  a  I 
Kntry  Is  Known  By  Its  represent,- 1 
tSS/  ind  while  we  have  hut  one  am-1 
(hassado ’  we  are  all  represeRtuttveS.l 
Therefore  we  loolt  to  you.  whom  I 
Imr  American  nation  was  honored  by  I 
sending  hero  as  it  personal  delegate  I 
wp  look  to  vou  as  a  worthy  leader  of  I 
our  hopes  and  our  ambitions,  to  make  I 
tiiiVcolony  pre-eminent  among  colonies! 

i  inT?  eisiCsometlmes  said  that  it  is  the  I 
province  of  the  ministers  to  preach  and  I 
hr  laymen  to  practice,  and  perhapsl 
i  iS  true.  But  if  the  former  ‘do  their! 
part  well,  so  ought  the  latter.  And  1 1 
I’am  persuaded  that  most  of  us  don  1 1 
I  practice  half  so  well  as  our  brothers  I 
I  in  reach1  I  feel  that  we  are  apt  to  I 

1  Think  a  little  too  much,  if  that  is  pos-  1 
Is  Me  about  the  commercial  honor  and  t 
I  standing  Of  our  colony  and  our  coun- 
|uv  and  not  enough  about  the  moral  L 
I  honor  and  integrity  of  our  people.  And  I 
Ivet  the  latter  and  not  the  former ■  make  I 
|  J.g  great  or  make  ns  insignificant.  I 
I  Along  with  our  Ameri  can  schools  our 
limerlcan  schools,  our  American  hos-  I 

?,"eaofufoha,' 'weU  A'tlJ'bU*  »SSg 

rnAmiaso  I  am  Ivory  Slad.  Mr  Ami, as-  1 
Isador  that  you  "are  here  tonight  as  the 
I  guest'  o'f  the  Ministerial  Association.  I 
if  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  Inter- 1 
I  es ted  in  our  institutions  as  well  as  | 
fn  our  people,  that  you  afe  as  y/illlng  I 
I  to  attend  a  dinner  of  this  kind  as  I 
lone  given  by  a  commercial  club.  Sec- 
1  ratarv  Hay  'in  his  many  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  various  missionary  so-. 
cieTies  during  the  Bixer  troubles  ini 
China,  always  referred  to  the  mlssion- 
I  aides  as  our  missionaries,  thus  lden- 1 
I  tifving  them  with,  the  nation.  So  we  1 
I  s  ir  e  the  hope  that  while  you  are  here  I 
in  Mexico,  you  will  gladly  say  oUr  min- 1 
isters  and  our  institutions,  as  well  as  I 
I  well  as  our  citizens  and  our  interests.  I 
Then  finally  may  I  express  the  hope,  I 
that  you,  as  our  representative,  .oui  ft 
pastors  and  we  the  laymen,  with,  out! 
betters  the  lay-women.  may  all  bdl 
drawn  close  together  in  fellowship  and  1 
?ntV?est  will,  fhn  result  .that  oor  Eng- I 
I  1  sh-speaking  ccNony  may  become  In- 1 
creasingly  strong,  not  only  financially,  I 
but  also  ,  morally  and  spiritually  as  l 
'well  Hon.  Whltelaw  Rfeld.  the  new! 
American  Ambassador  to  England,  is  I 
another  man  who  Is  not  afraid  lO  oc-I 
knowledge  the  influence  of  _  the! 
churches  and  of  those  w’.m  nvinlsier  in I 
I  them,  upon  international  life  and  rela-| 
tloiis  \lay  our  colony  come  to  honor! 
?o°„«lenc/nna  duty!  ^ 

I  for  leadcrshrp,  Mr.  Amoassaaor,  ^nai 
J  you  are  many  times  welcome.  ■ 

I  Mrs.  P.  Ij.  Cobb  Cor  tlie  “Women.” 
The  address  of  Tvtrs.  P.  L.  Cobb  | 

■  who  welcomed  Mrs.  Conger  on  the! 

I  part  of  the  ladies;  proved  a  revelation  ■ 
I  and 'was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  com- I 
Ipany  for  the  many  bright  thoughts  | 
land  clever  witticisms  that  it  contain-! 
I  ed  The  ladies  were  well  represented  I 
I  bv  Mrs  Cobb,  who  proved  their  fit- 1 
I  ness  to  be  allowed  to  do  some  of  the! 
1  talking  that  is  generally  monopolized  P 
1  by  r^M'nr  -such  occasion:'. 

Mrs.  Cobb  said: 

■  As  I  see  the  names  o£  the  represents-  „ 
I  lives  chosen  to  extend  our  welcome  to| 

ae“U-wom  division  of  t**"®** 

out.  enUty  of  mTxIc  o  *0  ty  ,°1 

bid  yotfwelcome  *  anfMn^^ew ^cases', 

•re).  m 


some  of  you  it  may  seem  strange, 
unusual,  that  a  woman  was  assigned  a 
part  on  the  program  of  an  ecclesiastl-  ' 
cul  ministerial  representative;  It 1 
seemed  strange  to  me!  For  in  matters 
ecclesiastical  and  political,  a  woman  1? 
supposed  to  absorb,  only,  and  not  to 
give  forth  utterances. 

l?ut  in  matters  of  active,  practical 
Christian  work,  the  clay  lias  long  since 
passed  when  woman's  service,  of  hand  j 
and  voice  was  unrecognized,  unsought.  . 
Today,  by  the  development  of  city  mis-  1 
slon  work,  and  the  Deaconess  move-  i 
mont,  6f'  Sunday  schools  and  mission-  ; 
ary  or  aid  societies,  of  Rescue  homes,  i 
industrial  ond  educational  schools.  I 
\v  i  ,  an'!  intluv.-n.i'  <yad-  iff  are  an  j 
inwrought  with  tliose  of  men.  that  they  ; 

1  can  never  be  strong  the  one  without  ) 

1  the  other.  You,  good  sirs  of  the  church,  , 
not  I,  should  exclaim  “Thank  God  for 
the  Women.” 

Therefore,  I  am  not  disobedient  to 
the  call  to  represent  among  the  mls- 
||slona#y  1  Christian  forces  here,  the 
Christian  women  of  the  city,  and  their 
work,  though  as  upon  the  least  of 
them  all  has  the  honor  been  conferred, 
upon  me. 

As  I  have  heard  the  only  too  well-  II 
deserved  compliments  upon  the  life  and  |l 
fyo»-fc  of  our  guest  of  honor,  Minister  If 
Conger,  I  have  felt  that  pernaps  in  his  T 
life  as  in  that  of  others  I  have  known,  • 
there  has  been  an  pnseen  Influence,  an 
enthusiasm  and  a  conservative  power,  I 
that  has  guided,  lifted  up  or  held  back, 
as  the  case  demanded,  the  activities  I 
and  efforts  of  his  life.  He,  too.  has  a| 
wife  ?m<i  she  feels  as  every  true  woman  L 
•does,  tL.c.  her  greatest  glory  is  a  re-  I 
fleeted  one.  the  glory  of  her  husband's  I 
life;  and  her  greatest  influence  is  to  , 
live  her  life  into  that  of  her  husband's, 
advising,  counselling  and  consoling. 

It  needs  not  mental  pictures  alone  to 
tell  us  of  the  help  she  must  have  been 
to  him  In  those  terrible  days  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  their  fate  at  the  hands  of  j 
•the  Boxers,  of  suffering  and  deprlva-  | 
•tiens.  Memory  is  flll'ed  with  facts  and  I 
refreshed  by  the  now  printed  page  of  j 
■history.  We  find  there  the  record  of  I 
t lie  heroic  work  done  by  all  the  women  f 
and  ‘'especially  the  wives  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Russian  ambassadors. 

We  know  then,  that  we  welcome  one  I 
who  from  the  testing  of  those  days  in  ■ 
China,  comes  to  us  here  in  another  ror-  “ 
eign  country,  able  to  meet  any  emer¬ 
gency  and  to  nobly  represent  the  up- 
lifted.  Christian  womanhood  oi  the  |1 
United  States. 

The  work  which  we  as  a  missionary  p 
force  tsince  a  true  Christian  is  a  mis- 
sionary  wherever  he  goes)  are  trying  i| 
to  do.  is  not  new  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con-  I 
•ger.  They  have  seen  the  same  efforts! 
put  forth  in  another  field,  have  known  ,1 
the  work,  its  rewards  and  discourage-  « 
ments;  and  he  has  expressed  an  appro-  P 
I  dative  and  endorsement  of  that  seen  I 
in  China  that  make  glad  the  bear's  of 
missionaries  everywhere.-  In  his  anes-  || 
sage  to  “the  besieged  American  mis 
sionaries,"  dated  Pekin,  Aug.  IS,  1900, 
we  read:  “....Without'  your  intelli¬ 
gent  and  successful  planning,  3nd  the 
uncomplaining  execution  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  I  believe  our  salvation  would  I 

have  been  impossible . I  hope  and  I 

believe  that  somehow,  in  God's  unerr¬ 
ing  plan,  your  sacrifices  and  danger  j 
will  bear  rich  fruit  i  ■  tuc  i.u.  ] 

spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  to 
whom  vou  have  so  nobly  devoted  your' 
lives  and  work.  Assuring  you  of  my  fr’ 
personal  respect  and  gratitude,  believe  1 
me,  very  sincerely  yours,  E.  H.  Con-*f 


H  We  hope  that  as  he  lives  among 
I  here  he  will  find  that  the  Americans  I 
I  are  made  of  the  same  stuff  and  will  I 
I  give  forth  no  “uncertain  sound”  In  I 
I  every  time  of  need,  and  stand  united  I 
1  for  all  that  Christian  and  American  I 
manhood  and  womanhood  symbolize  I 
united  iVi  our  religious  work  In  a  true  I 
sense,  not  in  the  way  a  small  boy  eft-  [ 
pressed  It.  A  friend  said,  “your  uncle  I 
Is  a  very  religious  man,  I  understand.”  I 
“Yes.  indeed,  he  is;  lie  positively  hates  I 
|  everybody  who  belongs  to  any  other  I 
I  church  tnan  his  own.”  / 

We  feel  sure  that  among  /the  •Chris-  I 
tion  women  of  this  city.  Mrs.  Conger  I 
will  find  united,  interested  and  helpful  I 
I  co-workers  in  all  he»  church,  philan-  | 

J  thropic  or  social  activities.  In  their  ] 

I  behalf,  I  again  bid  her  welcome, 

I  bespeak  for  them  her  interest  and  co-  I 
|  operation. 

Ambassador  Conger’s  Speech. 

The  ambassador  was  introduced  to  | 
the  company  in  a  few  felicitous  words  P 
bv  Dr.  Butler,  and  when  Mr.  Conger  j 
eted  with  the  closest  11 


I  attention.  During  the  course  of  the 

address  ho  was  applauded  many  ,1 
||  times  and  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  | 
J  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  hh  i 
•J  audience. 

Mr.  Conger  said: 

.  To  have  the  opportunity  to  meet, 

I  face  to  face,  tills  sjfiendid  gathering  I 
|  of  Christian  American  men  and  woni- 
I  en.  to  feel  your  friendly  grasp  and 
|  cordial  hand-shake.  Is.  for  Mrs.  Con- 
|  ger  and  for  me,  an  unspeakable  plc-as- 
1  ure.  We  both  most  highly  appreciate 
|  your  kind  and  sympathetic  welcome, 
l  and  on  her  bthalf,  as  well  as  my  own, 

|  I  most  heartily  thank  you  all. 

|  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that, 

I  while  internatlonoi  commerce  between 


(the  United  States  and  Mexloo  is  mak- ■ 
iag  such  rapid  strides,  an  ^interchange 
of  iuicllecuiah  lorces  and  moral  lddUs 
li  also  taking  place;  that  while  good 
American  business  njen  are  coming  to 
Mexico  with  superb  commercial  plans 
and  absorbing  trade  ambition*,  religi¬ 
ous  teachers  and  moral  educators  axE 
also  accompanying  them;  that  too  en¬ 
ergy  and  push  of  the  ones  In  bei^g 
supplemented  by  the  spiritual  ana 
1  heipful  uplift  of  the  others,  and  that, 
together,  they  are  working  out  in  har¬ 
mony  problems  which  will  not  only^_be 
of  service  to  them,  but  to  both  the 
countries  and  to  the  world. 

I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
Ministerial  Association,  on  the  very 
important  part  you  are  taking  in  thus 
‘  praiseworthy  work,  and  sincerely  wisn 
you  thd  very  largest  measure  of  su*- 

No  such  valuable  and  potent  force 
•has  ever  come  'into  the  world  as  the 
Christian  religion.  To  understand  It 
is  gratifying  to  any  man;  to  believe  it 
•is  most  healthful  and  inspiring,  and  to 
practice  it  is  most  elevating  and  en- 

H^i^have  known  many  good  men  who 
did  not  profess  Christianity,  nor  belong 
.  to  any  church,  -but  1  have  never  kno*n 
one  who  would  not  have  been  better 

“"laf.rfn^od1  and^reiiance  upon  hi, 
love  and  power  have  been  the  strength 
of  our  most  valued  soldiers  and  states- 
the  slay  and  support  ol- our 
greatest  presidents.  J.  “ 

igr'ii?  stjs  1  tr^d.’ slzs  you 

would  hnVe  ,  jrtera  pigmy  in  compari¬ 
son  with  I!.,  powerful  giant  he  Is  to 

dM’ciirI,Unu.-.  Made  Soldiers- 

i‘dlS“‘-Sfreh?heaS!.nM“c^ 

always  us  devout  »»d  '“Kj 
field  or  on  the  march  as  they  u 

fwf,§t;«r= 

S^tpfye^muudjorho^y 
!S,Sr.lfaSmed  the  heroes,  of 
|,the  company.  ,  „bie  3iege  of  Pe- 

During  the  mdmorahl^s^  mre 

king,  when  the  °“  by  camnon  shot 

being  battered  down  ^y  whistUng 

and  mortar  shells  wore 

bullets  and  sae^l"beVerv  side,  and 
poured  upon  ^  Jom  every  ’s^, 

immodiate  lerttun  rate, 

ration  seemed! D*  helpful  words 
it  was  tnat 

of  trusting,  prayerau  ^  suSt^in. 

gave  all  constant  cou^  Qne  ^ 

ing  hope.  The  w-„i,itAlv  gave  uplall 
among  us  w ho  a  o  down>  with 

hope  and^cm  'Sd'hope^sWl^ud 

fllVooiTnt 

in  himself.  searched  in  vain  for 

History  r'  HI  b®  * Hhristian  fd'lth  »nd 
hotter  proteotlon  o( Jthe 

trust  in  the  power  v  evidenced  by 

Divine  Father  timn  were^  men  aad 
the  conduct  of  tho  jilWs  of  death, 

women  when  tlie  %<  listened  to. 

To  those  of  us  ^  petitions  fj?r 
and  shared  thelr„  in  the  en/ly 

aid.  U  fealLy  fuKust’u1  1»00.  we  hiftrd 
morning  of  August  l  ^  at  the  city 

S  rsl“dS  „s  that  nt  lp« 

■ere  were  saved-  — — “ ^ ® 


tho  moaas  of  its  propagation  aod  meUi- I 
odB  of  teaching-,  'there  may  exist  m. *ny  I 
essential  differences.  The 
times,  however,  Is  very  clearlj  towards 
assimilation  in  theory,  and  uniformity  | 
•in  practice.  .  .  , 

The  principle  of  electricity  is.  todlay, 
precisely  the  same'  as  when  1‘  ranWlln  I 
drew  the  spark  from  the  clouds, 

>  in  itq  development  and  progress, 
methods  of  application  to  our  ate 
liand  desires  are"  many  and  varied. 


The  principles  of  ohristlanlty  have 
experienced  no  change  whatever  since 
that  eventful  night  when  the  brilliant 
star  guided  the  shepherd  to  that  sa¬ 
cred  manger  in  Bethlehem;  but  the 
methods  of  Its  discussion  and  presen- 
tatlon  have  greatly  changed — vastly 
changed  for  the  better.  This  change,  | 
accompanied  by  our  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  essential  principles,  is 
gradually  but  surely  obliterating  the 
old  lines  'dividing  Christian  sects  and 
making  united  religious  wont  possi¬ 
ble  the  world  over.  In  the  north  of 
China,  whence  I  have  recently  come, 
and  where  I  have  been  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  subject,  the  several  de¬ 
nominations'  of  protestant  missionaries 
have  already  united  and  consolidated 
much  of  their  educational  and  religious 
work.  The  experiment  Is  proving  most 
eminnently  successful,  and  will  un¬ 
questionably  result  in  great  advantage  j 
to  all. 

For  the  last  seven  years  I  have  been 
intimately  associated  with  your  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  missionary  work  in 
China;  a  body  of  men  an-d  women  who, 
measured  by  th®  sacrifices  they  make, 
the  trials  they  eudurc  and  the  risks 
they  take,  are  veritable  heroes.  They 
are  the  pioneers  in  all  that  co 
They  are  Invariably  the  forerunner  of 
western  civilization.  It  is  they  who, 
armed  with  th»;  Bible  and  school  books, 
and  sustained  by  a  faith  which  gives 
them  unflinching  courage,  have  pene- 
I  trated  the  darkest  interior  of  that 
great  empire,  hitherto  unvisited  by 
foreigners,  and  blazed  the  way  for  tbe 
oncoming  commerce,  which  everywhere 
quickly  follows  -them.  It  was  they  who 
nrst  planted  tbe  banner  of  tne  Prints 
of  Peace  in  every  place  where  now 
floats  the  flag  of  commerce  and  trade. 
The  dim  pathways  which  they  traced, 
sometimes  marking  them  with  their 
life’s  blood,  are  rapidly  being  trans¬ 
formed  into  great  highways  of  travel 
and  trade,  and  are  fast  bsoning  lined 
with  school  houses  and  railway  sta¬ 
tions,  where  heretofore  were  found 
only  idolatrous  shrines  and  lodging 
houses  £or  wheelbarrow  men  and  pack 
mules. 

Great  Good  Done  In  Chino. 

Hundreds  of  splendid  schools  have 
I  been  founded,  and  are  now  being  most 
succfssfuly  taught  by  these  good  men 
and  women,  and  It  is  a  fact  in  which 
we  mav  all  take  great  pride,  that  95 
per  cent  of  the  Protestant  schools  In 
China  have  been  established  by  Amorl- 

C8IlShave  not  yet  learned  what  methods 
you  are  pursuing  here,  but  from  this 
happy  and  harmonious  gathering  of  all 
denominations,  it  may  be  fairly  p'-s-  j 
Burned  that  it  will  not  be,  for  ydu,  a  ] 
far  step  to  general  and  active  co-op¬ 
eration. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  all  ord-  r- 
ary  monopolies,  but  it  appears  to  me  I 
that,  in  the  great  work  of  ^l'-gious  I 
teaching  and  Christian  extension,  wc  | 
may  find  the  opportunity  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  an  ideal  and  justifiable 
trust — one  which  would  restrict  noth¬ 
ing  but  evil,  and  would*  immeasura¬ 
bly  increase  the  production  or  good 
everywhere.  -By  joining  all  together, 
such  a  potent  force  would  be  created 
that  the  forward  march  of 'moral  edu¬ 
cation  and  Christian  progress  would 

T 

I  be  .absolutely  irresistible;  and  we  may  | 

I  fhus  finally  make  possible  a  realization 
I  of  the  hope,  Which  I  know  you  all  aher- 
1  ish — that  the  tin?©  ma y  come  when 
1  "every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every 
I  tongue  confess  '  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
I  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  Father. 

|  Rev.  Lawson  Pronounces  Benediction,  j 
At  the  close  of  Major  Conger's  ad-  j 
dress  the  company  arose  and  sang  I 
two  verses  of  the  hymn,  “Blest  Be; 
The  Tie  That  Binds,"  after  which  the 
exercises  of  the  evening  were  closed  H 
by  Rev.  W.  Elsworth  Lawson,  who ; 1 
pronounced  the  benediction. 


Entire  Association  Present. 

Every  member  of  the  Ministerial 
I  association,  under  whose  auspices  tho 
I  banquet  was  given,  was  present.  The 
I  association  consists  of:  Rev.  John  W. 

I  Butler,  D.  D.,  president;  Ven.  Arch- 
I  deacon  W.  J'ones-Batenvan,  M.  A.,  vice 
I  president;  Rev.  W.  Elsworth  Lawson, 

I  secretary  and  treasurer;  Rev.  H.  A. 

I  Bassett,  B.  D. ;  Rev.  Duncan  Brown, 

H  D.  D.;  Rev.  Hubert  W.  Brown,  D.  D.; 

I  Rev.  George  M.  Brown;  Rev.  Jackson 
IB.  Cox,;  Rev.  P.  L.  Cobb;  Rev. 

I  Charles  C.  Miller,  D.  D.;  Rev.  Walter 
I H.  Semple;  Rev.  William  E.  Vander- 
K  Ibilt.  I 

People  Present. 

The  following  is  the  complete  of 
||  the  guests  who  participated-  in  the 
|  banquet: 

I  Hon.  and  Mi's.  Edwin  H.  Conger, 
iHRev.  E.  L.  Conger,  D.  D.,  Lieutenant 

II  and  Mrs.  Buchan,  Hon,  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Ij  Parsons,  Mr.  Fenton  R.  McCreary,  Maj- 
1  or  Win.  Hehnke,  Mr.  Phillip  Hoefele, 
1  Major  R.  B.  Gorsudh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
(P.  Webb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Vernon 
I  Backus,  Dr.  N.  E.  Sanders,  Rev.  and 
I  Mrs.  J.  W.  Butler,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  A. 
I  Bassett,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  P.  L.  Cobb,  Rev. 

I  dnd  Mrs.  W.  H.  Semple,  Rev.  and  Mrs. 

I  W.  Elsworth  Lawson,  Ven.  Archdeacon 
I  W.  Jonos-Bateman,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W. 

I  H.  Sloan,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  McDon- 
I  aid,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Millar,  Rev. 

I  and  Mrs.  Dunoan  Brown,  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
I  Jackson  B.  Cox,  Rev.  Isaac  Boyce,  Rev. 

I  E.  W.  Gould,  Dr.  D.  M.  Fagg,  Mr.  B. 

I W.  Borrciyv®.  - Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Har- 
I  rison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Morton,  Mr. 
land  MrS.  C.  I.  Babcock,  Mt.  and  Mrs. 
Ir.  Williamson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  J. 

I  Stone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Jordon,  Mr. 

I  George  F.  Miller,  iMr3.  E.  M.  Oormaclc, 
I  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Deekens,  Mr.  W. 
IS.  Murdock,  Mr.  Herbert  Taylor,  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Butler,  Miss  Florence 
Butler,  Miss  Bessie  Wolflin,  Dr.  Geo.. 
C.  Brown,  Miss  Elizabeth  Brown,  Miss 
Julia  Brown,  Mr.  R.  Asplund,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Comfort,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  /  Turner, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Hudson,  Mrs.  J.  K. 
■Hudson,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Smith,  Mrs.  Mary 
i  Foster  Bryner,  Miss  Helen  Hewitt,' 
Miss  M.  Eleanor  Ford,  Mr.  Alfred 
Cooper,  Mr.  F.  N.  Robertson,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Grogan,  Mr.  C.  C.  James,  Mr.-  George 
|  Shafer,  Miss  Laura  E.  Davis,  Miss  A. 
Louise  Washburn,  Miss  Laura  V. 
Wright,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Mitchell.  Miss  Cora 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Pere  Mitohell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nye  F.  Morton,  Miss  Laura  Tem'- 
ple,  Miss  Eveline  Smith,  Miss  Hariette 
Allen.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Shelton,  Mrs. 
W.  T.  St.  Cladr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Smith,  Mr.  L.  B.  Fau,  Miss  Emma 
Waterwall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elton  War¬ 
ner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  V.  Baptista,  Mr. 
and  Mr 8.  B.  G.  Jarrett,  Re\;.  T.  del  Va¬ 
lle,  Mr.  D.  A.  McAuJlffe,  Mr.  E.  L. 
Hawes,  Mr.  R.  Fries.  Miss  Catherine 
Kenfiedy,  Dr.  Annie  Douglass,  Mrs.  H. 
P.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Edward  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Fred  P.  Stone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
FInagin,  Mr.  F.  O.  Smith,  Miss  Mary 
Rayne,  Miss  Louise  McHenry,  Profes¬ 
sor  Schyler  F.  Herron,  Miss  Sneed. 


EO  CLERK 


RES  B 
,|,  J.\  HlNKHOl'9 


CHUROH. 


■  Council  Blu 


AUDUBON,  IOWA, 

To  Tiis  Board  of  P..  Missions., 

How  'fork  City.JT.?. 

Dsar  Sirs;- 

Tho  inolosod  clipping  is  from  this  weska  issuo  of  a  local  paper.  It, 
i  a-j  blood  boil  for  I  am  persuaded  that  its  statements  touching  the  Missionari.es 
false.  What  can  be  dons  to  call  this  fellow  down? 

fraternally. 


makes 
are  falJ 


MHOI 


Pete  Jensen  in  China. 

Pekin  China  April  12,  1901. 
John  Cameron :  — 

Dear  Sir: — Being  as  it  is  quite 
while  since  I  have  heard  from  you  I 
thought  I  would  write  you  a  few  lines 

.  i  .  ill 1 T’ m  ntl  1 1 


posed  to  be  in  a  bad  fix.  We  were 
never  fired  on  but  once  in  six  days  out., 
and  then  only  a  few  shots  were  fired. 
The  Missionary  who  lei  us  took  us  to 
different  buildings  whore  we  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  find  a  lot  of  Boxers,  but  we 
only  found  a  few  poor  old  Coolies.  He 
insisted  they  were  Boxers  and  should 


thought  1  would  write  you  a  iew  nuw  ins-ated  they  were  Boxers  a 
tonight  and  let  you  know  that  1  m  still  bg  sbofc  The  commanding  officer  sent 
alive  and  kicking.  I  have  had  the  best  fQr  thg  interpreter  we  had  with  us  and 
of  health  all  winter,  but  this  is  rather  ^  aaid  tb  were  only  Coolies  and  had 

a  disagreeable  place  for  white  people  to  I  ...  ,  .  — -■» — «.»  finwr 

live,  as  the  Chinks  do  not  keep  things 
as  clean  as  one  is  use  to  in  the  States. 

We  have  some  pretty  cold  weather 
here  this  winter  but  hardly  any  snow, 
though  we  have  had  considerable  wind 
and  dust  storms  this  spring.  The  trees 
are  just  beginniag  to  leaf  out  and 
things  are  beginning  to  look  more  like 
summer.  I  guess  we  will  soon  be  rid 
of  the  dust  and  wind  as  we  are  under 
orders  to  leave  for  the  Philippines  by 
the  1st  of  Mav.  We  will  march  over¬ 
land  to  Taku  and  take  ft  transport  there 
for  Manilla. 

Capt.  Paddock  ( our  troop  command¬ 
er)  died  March  9th  and  our  1st  Lieut. 

(Lieut.  White)  left  for  the  Stales  to 
doctor  for  a  cancer  on  his  nose,  so  the 
troop  is  left  with  only  a  2nd  Lieut,  in 
command  at  present.  Capt.  Paddock 
was  one  of  the  finest  officers  I  have 
ever  seen  since  I  have  been  in  the  array. 

He  was  always  kind  and  thoughtful 
for  his  men  and  liked  by  all.  His 

funeral  was  the  finest  I  have  seen  since  |  Troop  K,  bth  U.  S.  Cav. 

I  enlisted. 

A.  great  deal  has  been  said  ot  the 
^Jissionaries  in  China,  but  from  ruy  ex- 
perience  here,  they  always  denied  more 
tSHTto  take  advantage  ot  the  Chinks 
ind  'were  a  great  deal  more  after  loot 
than  any  of  the  soldiers.  At  one  time 
St  fffl  we-ttei’B-S5nt  out  to  rescue 
some  Christian  Chinese  that  were  sup- 


lie  auiu.  iuoj  "u.u  — .  ,,,  r» 

nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Boxer 
movement,  and  all  the  while  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  was  running  through  the  best 
houses  hunting  for  loot. 

At  another  town  he  told  us  we  would 
find  about  2,500  Chinks  and  we  neveT 
had  a  shot  fired  at  us.  The  people 
came  out  to  meet  ns  and  treated  us  to 
everything  they  had  to  eat  or  drink 
and  when  wo  arrived  at  the  town  where 
the  Christian  Chinese  were  supposed 
to  be.  we  only  found  14  that  wanted  to 
come  back  to  Pekin  with  us.  And 
liere  the  Missionary  had  had  tour 
troops  of  cavalry  for  a  week  hunting 
14  Chinks  that  wanted  to  come  to 
Pekin,  when  I  don't  doubt  but  twenty- 
five  men  could  have  rode  unmolested 
anywhere  we  went 

Well,  us  it  is  getting  lute  I  will  close 
I  for  this  time. 

As  ever  your  old  friend, 

Peter  Jensen. 


CABLE  ADDRESS 

“Inculcate"  Manila. 
A.  B.  C.  Code  4^  Edition 

P.  0.  BOX  437. 


Mr.  Robert  E.Speer 

156  Fifth  Ave. 
Hew  Yorlt. 

My  dear  Mr.  Speer. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION 

.///«,„/'<  :f!  ./  Hov.  20th.  1001 . IL. 
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At  last  I  have  been  able  to  see  and  talk  with  the  soldior 


Peter  Jensen  of  Troop  K.6th.  Cavalry. X  had  a  number  of  the  men  at  a  ser¬ 
vice  in  their  own  town  and  opened  the  question  to  draw  them  out  and  t- 
they  talked  quite  a  bit. One  man  was  the  spokesman  and  told  some  things 
whdsch  he  had  seen  when  out  on  a  march  as  escort  of  Dr. Ament. 

He  made  two  distinct  charges:  First  that  on  one  occasion  Dr.  Ament  had 
proposed  to  two  of  the  soldiers  that  theygo  and  see  what  could  be  gotten 
in  some  houses  that  were  rich  in  loot,  and  second  that  on  another  occasi¬ 
on  Dr.  Ameitt  and  two  soldiers  wer  caught  by  the  officer  in  charge 
with  a  beam  in  their  hands  with  which  they  were  about  to  break  down  the 
door  of  a  jeweller's  shop.The  officer  stopped  them.The  soldier  underate 
stood  from  others  that  Dr.  Ament  had  proposed  the  looting. They  were  ind 
l^ignant  over  a  word  attributed  to  the  Dr.  when  he  saw  that  they  had  kill¬ 
ed  one  of  his  Chinese  coolies  thru  mistake, saying  that  he  would  rather 
have  seen  two  soldiers  killed  than  that  man. 

As  to  Mr. Tewkesbury  they  had  only  words  of  praise  flrr  his  gentlemanly 

conduct. They  did  not  seem  to  consider  the  levying  of  tribute  as  out  of 
the  way  at  all. 


about  other  missionaries  and  they  all 

There  were  no  doxinite 

fleai  0f  wild  talking  about  the  wh- 
confessed  that  there  had  been  a  great  deal 

whole  matter. 

Afterwards  Ifound  that  Jensen  was  of  the  number  and  I  asked 
him  why  he  had  not  answered  your  letter. He  said  that  he  had  answered 
one. The  letter  that  was  published  was  not  written  by  him  but  by  a  comra- 
rade.He^  Jensen  did  not  know  whether  the  things  in  the  letter  were  true 
or  not  but  he  supposed  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  did  and  so  he  sign 
ed  it  and  sent  it  home.  Jensen  is  a  rather  ignorant  Swede  and  his 

testimony  id  of  lettle  value. 

With  kindest  regards  I  am  yours  sincerely, 


Q~a_a 


(YR» 


HERALD 


Julian  Hawthorne  on  Foreign  Missions 

This  celebrated  man  of  letters  was  sent  some  months 
ago  by  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  as  its  “  Special  Com¬ 
missioner  to  India,”  to  investigate  the  famine  and  report 
the  results  of  his  investigation  to  the  world,  through  the 
Cosmopolitan.  His  three  articles  in  successive  numbers 
of  the  magazine  have  given  valuable  information  as  to  the 
dreadful  suffering  caused  by  the  famine  and  the  methods 
of  relief  adopted.  In  the  course  of  his  investigations  Mr. 
Hawthorne  found,  as  many  other  travelers  have  done,  that 
the  most  reliable  sources  of  information  available  were 
the  missionaries.  He  speaks  especially  of  an  American 
missionary  whom  he  met  in  Allahabad,  a  man  who  was 
“  clean,  wholesome  and  hearty  from  the  core  outwards.” 
“Would  there  were  more  Americans  like  him  at  home,” 
says  Mr.  Hawthorne,  “  yet  I  was  glad,  for  the  credit  of 
our  country,  to  find  him  abroad.”  Under  the  guidance 
of  this  missionary  the  commissioner  not  only  visited 
various  relief  works  where  the  famine  stricken  were  being 
provided  for,  but  he  got  some  glimpses  of  missionary 
life,  and  testifies  as  follows  : 

“  ‘  Travelers  in  India,’  remarked  my  friend,  with  his  cheery  smile, 

5  report  us  missionaries  as  living  in  luxury,  waited  upon  by  troops  of 
servants,  demoralizing  native  simplicity  by  an  impracticable  morality, 
stuffing  them  with  theological  dogmas  which  they  can’t  understand, 
forcing  them  to  wear  unsuitable  and  unaccustomed  clothes  ;  and  that 
the  upshot  of  our  work  is  to  make  them  hypocritically  profess  a  faith 
they  don’t  believe  in  in  order  to  curry  favor,  and  to  ruin  them  with 
the  vices  of  civilization  instead  of  saving  them  with  its  virtues.  Well, 
now  you  have  a  chance  to  see  how  it  is  for  yourself! 

A  PICTURE  OF  MISSIONARY  LIFE 

“The  household  consisted  of  the  missionary  and  his  wife  and  a 
young  lady  who  was  assisting  them  ;  three  or  four  immaculate  Mo- 
hammedam  servants,  at  wages  of  from  one  to  two  dollars  a  month  ; 
a  horse  and  buggy  ;  a  chapel ;  and  within  the  walls  of  the  compound, 
some  ranges  of  neat  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  native 
children  who  were  supported  and  instructed  by  the  mission.  The 
family  sat  down  thrice  a  day  to  a  wholesome  but  Spartan  meal.  The 
husband  worked  with  all  his  might  from  dawn  to  dark,  and  after 
dark  in  his  study,  helping  distress,  averting  evil,  cheering  sorrow, 
enlightening  ignorance,  and  praying  with  heart  and  soul  to  the  God 
and  Christ,  who  was  more  real  to  him  than  any  earthly  thing.  His 
lovely,  artless,  human,  holy  wife,  with  faith  like  a  little  child’s,  and 
innocent  as  a  child,  yet  wise  and  steadfast  in  all  that  touched  her 
work,  labored  as  untiringly  and  selflessly  as  her  husband  ;  and  so  did 
the  other  angel  in  the  house.  There  were,  perhaps,  a  hundred  Dative 
children,  either  orphaned  or  deserted,  who  had  begun  to  get  flesh  on 
their  bones,  and  were  busy  and  happy  in  learning  to  read  and  write 
their  native  language,  and  in  singing  hymns  of  praise  to  the  new 
living  God  who  loves  children,  meeting  morning  and  evening  in  the 
chapel  for  that  purpose,  and  to  listen  to  stories  about  this  God’s 
loving  dealings  with  His  creatures,  told  by  native  Christian  teachers 
and  by  the  missionary  himself.  They  also  learned,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  what  it  was  to  live  in  clean  and  orderly  rooms,  and  to 
be  fed  abundantly  and  regularly,  and  tc  be  treated  with  steady,  intel¬ 
ligent  and  unselfish  affection.  These  children  would  have  died  of  the 
famine  had  not  the  mission  found  and  saved  them.  Many  of  them, 
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I  in  spite  o(  their  present  good  appearance,  were  liable  to  succumb  at 
I  the  first  touch  of  any  illness,  for  famine  fatally  saps  children's  consti 
tutions  ;  but  they  would  be  happy  while  they  did  live,  and  have  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  that  there  is  a  Divine  Spirit  outside  of 
cobble-stones  and  brass  monkeys.  But  though  the  surroundings  and 
influences  were  of  the  loveliest  Christian  kind,  there  was  no  trace  of 
that  fanatic  hunger  for  nominal  converts— that  blind  eagerness  to 
fasten  the  badge  of  the  cross  on  the  sleeve,  whether  or  not  it  were  in 
I  the  heart  which  has  often  been  ascribed  to  missionary  woik.  I 
confess  that  I  had  prepared  myself  to  find  something  of  the  kind 
But  one  must  live  with  the  missionaries  of  India  in  order  to  under- 
I  stand  what  they  are  doing  and  how  they  do  it  From  first  to  last 
I  during  my  sojourn  in  India  I  saw  many  native  Christians.  Those 
|  that  I  saw  are  a  remarkable  and  impressive  body  of  men  and  women. 

I  was  always  saying  to  myself,  '  They  are  like  the  people  of  the 
Bible.’  Some  wore  European  dress  ;  others  did  rot.  Their  aspect 
was  gentle,  sincere  and  modest. 

THE  HOME  OF  A  CONVERTED  HEATHEN 
“  In  the  torrid  morning  we  went  by  rail  to  a  village  a  few  miles 
distant.  At  the  station  we  were  met  by  a  smiling,  clean,  likeable 
native,  about  five  and  thirty  years  of  age,  who  at  once  entend  into 
earnest  talk  with  the  missionary.  He  was  the  local  Christian  preacher, 
having  occupied  that  position  for  several  years.  As  he- talked,  I 
scrutinized  him  soundly  for  symptoms  of  humbug,  but  detected  none. 
The  missionary  was  receiving  his  report  of  the  condition  of  things  in 
the  village.  A  number  of  villages,  in  a  district  covering  a  hundred  or 
more  square  miles,  are  under  the  missionary’s  care  ;  and  he  makes 
the  round  of  them  as  often  as  possible,  say,  every  fortnight.  In  this 
village  the  famine  was  sore.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  either 
dead  or  had  wandered  off,  perhaps  to  the  nearest  works,  perhaps  to  die 
in  the  jungle.  Of  those  who  remained,  the  majority! were  of  the  more 
prosperous  class,  and  had  still  contrived  to  hold  out ;  but  there  was  a 
residue  in  terrible  destitution  ;  and  it  was  on  these  that  the  care  of 
the  native  missionary,  acting  under  the  direction  of  his  superior,  was 
expended.  The  order  was  that  every  person  found  starving  should 
be  brought  to  the  native  missionary’s  house,  fed  and  ministered  to, 
and  told  to  come  at  least  twice  a  day.  Money  or  grain  was  supplied 
to  native  missionaries  by  the  superior  (my  friend),  and  they  made 
their  accounting  to  him  for  it  when  he  visited  them.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  white  man  and  the  brown  were  on  terms  of  complete 
mutual  confidence  and  respect. 

“  Ten  minutes’  walk' brought  us  to  the  native’s  house — it  was 
rather  a  somewhat  extended  hut.  In  front  was  a  little  yard,  with  a 
slight  fence  separating  it  from  the  dusty  highway.  The  porch  of  the 
hut — a  structure  of  bamboo  poles,  covered  with  palm  leaves— gave  it 
a  little  breadth  of  shadow  in  front ;  within,  the  rooms  were  dark,  but 
clean.  Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  homes  of 
native  Christians  in  India. 

WHAT  CHRISTIANITY  DOES  FOR  WOMEN 
“  There  were  some  half-naked  figures  squatting  on  the  hard,  smooth 
earth  of  the  yard  in  front  of  the  porch.  Two  or  three  women — the 
wife  of  the  preacher  and  others— appeared  from  the  hut  and  brought 
us  chairs,  and  we  sat  down  in  the  shadow  and  wiped  the  sweat  from 
our  faces.  We  stayed  there  nearly  an  hour.  During  that  time  other 
figures  dragged  themselves  in  out  of  the  road  and  squatted  down 
before  us  with  the  rest.  Altogether  there  were  about  fifteen  persons, 
besides  ourselves  and  the  preacher’s  family. 

“The  missionary  carried  on  conversations,  first  with  one,  then  with 
another,  translat’ng  to  me  as  he  went  along  what  was  said.  Occa¬ 
sion  illy  the  native  preacher  would  say  something.  The  women  were 
modestly  silent,  unless  when  questioned  directly.  They  were  very  gen- 
I  tie  and  happy-looking  women ;  the  expression  in  their  faces  was  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  pagan  women.  Their  eyes  met  my  eyes  with 
a  soft,  trustful,  guileless  look.  I  felt  respect  and  tenderness  for  them. 
They  were  dressed  in  flowing  garments  of  dull,  harmonious  Eastern 
hues,  draped  round  the  body  and  drawn  over  the  head.  *  * 

11  Before  we  left,  the  missionary,  looking  gravely  and  kindly  upon 
|  his  audience,  said  a  few  words  to  them,  telling  them  who  Christ  was, 
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and  what  he  had  done,  and  then  he  prayed.  It  was  very  primitive 
and  simple— the  elements  of  what  good  a  Christian  may  do  to  others. 
The  native  Christians  joined  devoutly  and  affectionately— I  cannot 
find  a  fitter  word — in  the  prayer.  Then  we  returned  to  the  railway 
station  and  took  the  train  again.  ” 

Religious  Beliefs  of  the  Dwarfs 

MR.’  OSCAR  ROBERTS,  WEST  AFRICA 
These  people  seem  to  have  a  universal  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Being.  They  think  of  him  as  being  good  and 
kind,  but  that  he  has  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  many  evil 
spirits.  This  Good  Being  will  not  hurt  them  but  they 
try  to  win  the  favor  of  the  evil  ones  by  offerings  and 
prayers.  The  Mabeyas  and  Dwarfs  seem  to  believe  that 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  to  be  feared,  or  their  favor 
granted.  The  father  of  one  of  my  men  died,  and  while 
he  was  away,  some  other  men  took  up  the  skull  and  put 
it  in  the  ground  under  a  short  section  of  a  hollow  tree,  a 


MALICIOUS  IGNORANCE. 

Isnorance  which  >b  voluntary  is  culpable  under  all  | 
systems  of  ethics,  Protestant,  Catholic  or  pagan.  It 
criminal  when  it  is  the  excuse  for  malicious  statements. 
And  yet  we  suppose  that  malicious  ignorance  is  slightly 
less  criminal  than  malicious  knowledge.  W»  trust  that  | 
it  is  nothing  worse  than  malicious  ignorance  which  i 
spires  what  Tlx  Catholic  Standard  frequently  has  to  say  I 
about  Protestant  missions.  The  last  issue  of  that  paper  | 
says  : 

<■  There  is  a  universal  acknowledgment  among  all  Profc- 
estants,  except  some  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  that  | 
these  missions  have  proved  a  failure.” 

This  assertion  is  utterly,  grossly  and  palpably  untrue. 
The  Catholic  Standard  continues  : 

"  To  be  more  specific,  there  are  the  missions  to  foreign 
parts  carried  on  by  American  Presbyterians.  They  have 
failed  to  convert  any  appreciable  number  of  the  hea.hen, 
or,  as  the  matter  is  put  in  business-like  form,  bo  1  pay  ex- 
penses.’” 

That  is  another  palpably  and  grossly  untrue  assertion, 
impossible  to  be  justified  by  figures. 

The  Catholic  Standard  quotes  from  the  New  York 
Sun  a  letter  making  charges  of  loss  of  faith  against  mis¬ 
sionaries  by  a  “  prominent  Presbyterian  minister,”  “  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Blagden,”  of  Boston,  which,  it  thinks,  explains 
this  failure  of  Presbyterian  missions.  This  illustrates  the 
credulity  of  malicious  ignorance.  This  “Rev.  Dr.  Blag- 
den”  is  not  a  prominent  Presbyterian  minister,  is  not  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  we  greatly  doubt  if  he  is  a 
minister  of  any  Protestant  denomination.  He  certainly 
is  not  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Metho¬ 
dist  or  Baptist.  His  letter  to  The  San  was  evidently  pub¬ 
lished  because  of  its  amusing,  not  to  say  crazy,  extrava¬ 
gance;  but  it  deceived  our  Philadelphia  contemporary, 
who  was  so  willing  to  be  deceived.  Mr.  Blagden  is 
noted,  bo  far  as  he  is  known  at  ail,  for  his  irresponsible 
letters  and  leaflets  on  religious  subjects,  plentifully 
sprinkled  with  italics  and  capitals.  He  has  won  an 
unusual  success  in  being  taken  seriously  for  once. 

We  quote  again  from  tbe  Standard  : 

For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  European  travelers  in 
heathen  lauds  have  been  denouncing  the  Protestant  mis- 
sions  as  failures.” 

This,  again,  is  untrue;  for  Protestant  missions  to 
heathen  lands  are  only  about  a  hundred  years  old,  and 
the  first  American  foreign  missionary  society  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1810.  Catholics  (not  American  Catholics)  here 
have  the  advantage  of  Protestants. 

Here  is  another  of  The  Catholic  Standard's  statements 
in  the  same  editorial : 

“The  new  Protestant  missionary- also  goes  with  ths 
book ;  but  he  does  not  believe  in  it,  or  he  believes  in  it  but  j 
vaguely,  and  with  many  reservations.  Of  course  he  makes 
no  sincere  converts  ;  but  neither  did  his  predecessor.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  all  tbe  travelers,  he  likes  his  personal  comfort 
and  his  wife  and  children  more  than  the  heathen,  and 
usually  he  grows  rich  in  his  work.” 

This,  again,  is  all  utterly  untrue,  and  it  taxes  our  char¬ 
ity  to  give  for  it  the  meager  excuse  of  ignorance,  the 
malice  is  so  patent. 

Once  more : 

•*  There  is  only  one  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Prates- 
tant  missions ;  they  have  undertaken  to  do  with  merely  I 
natural  means  the  supernatural  work  of  spreading  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.” 

This,  again,  is  wholly  untrue.  They  do  not  undertake  to 
use  merely  natural  means,  but  they  depend  just  as  much 
on  divine  aid  as  does  the  Roman  Cathoiic  Church. 

Here  is  a  similar  utterance  from  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Post ,  a  paper  which  has  meager  information  about 
foreign  missions,  however  much  it  may  know  about 
Tammany  and  the  tariff  : 


■thing  to  show  at  all  worthy  of  the  labor  and  money  ex- 
Ipeoded  in  their  work  is  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia,  where 
(they  have  had  to  deaf  yeith  populations  already  Christian, 

I  but  in  a  low  state  of  civilization.  Their  labors  among  th  e 
I  Mussulmans.  Chinese,  and  Hindus  have  been  lamentably 
1  unfruitful.” 

What  would  our  critic  have  ?  Does  he  expect  us  to 
I  convert  the  world  in  a  generation  ?  It  is  but  a  century 
since  our  belated  English-speaking  people  have  begun 
the  task  in  India,  where  a  million  converts  are  already 
recorded,  and  the  number  increasing  by  half  every  ten 

I  years,  with  a  general  system  of  Government  education, 

I  the  fruit  of  the  example  of  mission  schools,  such  that  an 
English  Governor  said  that  if  missions- had  not  been 
started,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  start 
them.  It  was  missions  in  Japan,  begun  some  thirty 
years  ago,  that  introduced  modern  civilization  and  re- 
1  created  the  Empire,  and  put  a  dozen  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tians  into  the  first  Japanese  Parliament.  There  are 
|  tens  of  thousands  of  native  converts  m  China,  and  hos¬ 
pitals  and  schools  in  multitudes  ;  and  China  nas  only 
|  lately  been  open  to  the  world.  Perhaps  our  critic  nas 
never  been  informed  whether  missions  did  anything  to 
open  Africa  ;  perhaps  does  not  know  that  trade  has  less 
I  enterprise  than  missions,  and  only  follows  meekly  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  missionary,  who  is  the  first  to  risk  tbe 
African  or  the  Papuan  cannibal.  We  have  here,  however, 
not  so  much  a  case  of  malicious,  as  of  supercilious  igno- 


IHPORTANT  TESTIMONY— -GUATEMALA. 
MISSION. 

By  Bev.  Ed.  M.  Haymaker. 

Within  the  last  year  our  mission  has  estab-l 
lished  regular  services  in  th©  city  ©f  Que-J 
zaltenango,  the  second  city  of  the  republic  lz% 
size  and  importance.  Many  of  the  inhabitants! 
of  that  city  are  well  acquainted  with  ouif 
work.  They  have  been  present  at  our  ser-l 
vices ;  they  hav©  encountered  our  tractsL 
among  the  people,  and  have  read  them ;  theyl 
know  thoroughly  th©  condition  and  cirouzn  f 
stances  of  their  people;  they  know  from  gen¬ 
erations  of  experience  the  impotence  of  thel 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  it  is  her©  for  any -I 
thing  good ;  they  understand  the  hopelessL 
degradation  and  pitiable  spiritual  condition  ofl 
th©  country;  they  are  personally  acquainted! 
with  our  missionaries  and  native  workers  and! 
with  many  of  our  converts.  In  a  word,  they! 
know  and  value  our  work,  its  object,  diffieulT 
ties,  its  present  successes  and  probabilities  ofl 
immense  future  success,  not  from  what  somel 
irresponsible  person  has  told  them,  but  from! 
what  they  do  see  and  know. 

The  people  of  whom  I  writ®  hav©  no  re-L 
ligiouB  prejudice  or  Mas  in  our  favor.  They] 
are  either  Roman  Catholics  and  consequently 
directly  opposed  to  us  religiously,  or  they  are 
free  thinkers,  and  frankly  fall  us  they  do  not 
believe  in  religion.  In  either  case  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  strong  that  they  would  see  nothing 
good  in  our  work. 

Not  less  than  fifty  ©f  the  free  thinkers  (the 
number  could  have  been  quadrupled)  signed 
a  petition  at  th©  beginning  of  th©  year  '95,  jn 
which  we  were  requested  to  begin  regular  ser¬ 
vices  in  Quezaltenang©.  They  constantly 
affirm  that  while  they  personally  do  not  be-  ' 
lieve  In  any  religion,  yet  they  now  recognize  j 
jn_our_Church  the  remedy  for  ths  evilR  that 


are  ruining  their  country.  One  of  these  free 

thinkers  became  so  interested  that  he  has 
given  us  the  use  for  a  year  of  a  furnished 
room  that  rents  for  §30  a  month,  thus  con¬ 
tributing  in  the  aggregate  $360  to  our  mis¬ 
sion.  Others  have  risked  social  ostracism  and 
political  disfavor  to  support  the  movement. 
An  editor  of  the  principal  and  oldest  daily 
paper  of  the  city  has  repeatedly  published 
favorable  notices  of  our  work  gratis,  and  at 
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the  risk  of  losing  subscribers  among  those 
fanatically  inclined. 

When  we  began  to  raise  funds  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  lot  and  construction  of  a  eh u rob, 
among  other  responses  was  that  of  marked 
interest  and  encouragement  by  one  of  the 
principal  Roman  Catholic  residents  of  the 
city,  and  a  contribution  of  §100.  Another 
man  who  is  nominally  still  a  Roman  Catholic, 
but  who  knows  the  mission  thoroughly,  and 
who  sent  his  children  to  our  school  and  who 
was  President  of  the  Republic  for  a  term, 
and  therefore  is  not  probably  very  gullible, 
spoke  very  favorably  of  our  work,  and  showed 
by  a  bank  bill  for  §100  that  be  meant  what  he 
said.  Another,  a  staunch  Roman  Catholic, 
the  only  son  in  a  family  that  is  the  main¬ 
stay  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Quezaltenango, 
welcomed  us  enthusiastically,  remarking : 
“You  know  I  am  a  good  Catholic,  but  I  want 
to  see  your,  church  started  here,  for  our  city 
needs  it  badly.”  These  were  not  mere  words, 
for  he  backed  up  his  statement  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  §500  to  the  lot  and  church.  An¬ 
other,  a  shrewd  business  man,  a  Jew  by 
birth  and  religion,  came  to  see  what  we  were 
doing  at  our  church,  and  gave  §50  to  help 
establish  it  in  that  city. 

Please  note  that  this  Interest,  backing,  and 
heavy  contributing  has  been  done  by  clear¬ 
headed  men— the  principal  business  men  of 
the  city,  intelligent  men  who  have  many  of 
them  travelled  in  Europe  and  the  States  and 
speak  several  languages  fluently,  men  who 
know  what  they  are  about  and  would  not  risk 
their  popularity  or  contribute  a  cent  with¬ 
out  knowing  why.  Note  also  that  they  are 
men  who  have  lived  with  the  mission  for 
years,  and  know  it.  Also  note  that  these 
things  are  not  something  that  somebody  said 
casually  to  somebody  else  once,  but  straight, 
palpable  facts  that  took  place  in  Quezalfce- 
nango  in  1895,  and  that  the  petition  and  sub 
scription  list  exist  here,  and  the  money  is  in 
the  bank  and  the  petitioners  and  subscribers 
are  alive  and  we  can  introduce  them  to  any 
traveller  or  reporter  who  cares  to  investigate. 

Our  mission,  here,  like  aii  others,  sometimes 
has  its  visitation  of  butterfly  travellers  or 
reporters,  who  in  their  short,  nervous  stay 
go  to  the  bull  fight  and  on©  or  two  other 
similar  features  of  the  city,  and  thus  get  filled 
up  with  interesting  mission  news  from  “relia¬ 
ble  sources,”  and  then,' without  ever  having 
been  near  the  mission  or  the  missionaries, 
proceed  to  oracularly  inform  the  American 
public  that  there  is  nothing  much  in  Foreign 
Missions.  We  prefer  to  justify  our  work  by 
people  who  know,  and  not  prejudiced  people, 


Foreign  Missions. 

To  yfiz  Editor  of  The  Evening  Post  : 

f  1R  :  Several  months  ago  a  correspondent 
of  The  Evening  Post  wrote'  from  Boston  or 
Andover  or  somewhere  there,  telling  of  a  gen¬ 
tle  wave  of  enthusiasm  *upon  the  subject  of 
foreign  missionaries  that  was  spreading  over 
the  whole  copntrF' andleadfng  hundreds  of 
young  men  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  this  call¬ 
ing. 

Having  lived  for  eight  years  among  "  the 
heathen,”  in  countries  to  whloh  we  Amerioan 
Protestants  send  every  year  loads  of  missiona¬ 
ries  and  piles  of  money,  1  was  tempted  at  the 
time  to  tell  a  little  of  what  I  knew  from  di¬ 
rect  observations  'about  the  business,  but  re¬ 
frained,  partly  on  account  of  the  incredulity 
and  horror  with  which  my  statements  on  this 
subject  have  been  received  by  people  interest¬ 
ed  in  foreign  missionaries,  who,  one  would 
think,  would  like  to  know  the  unbiassed  truth 
about  them.  An  editorial  in  Puok  of  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  however,  gives  me  courage  to  say  a 
word  in  corroboration  of  what  is  there  so 
truthfully  and  so  well  put. 

As  a  sort  of  personal  disclaimer,  I  ought  to 
say  at  the  outset  that  my  observations  were 
carried  on  in  a  very  sympathetic  mood  to¬ 
wards  the  cause.  When  in  college  I  fully  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  foreign  missionary  myself,  and 
though  the  Idea  was  finally  abandoned,  I 
never  lost  Interest  in  it,  and  when  I  went 
abroad  I  was  naturally  eager  to  compare  my 
ideals  as  a  student  with  what  I  saw  on  the 
ground  among  the  heathen  and  the  missiona¬ 
ries.  For  a  long  -While  1  suspended  judgment, 
although  such  suspension  was  not  warranted 
by  any  of  the  evidence  collected.  After  a  few 
years  of  wide  observation  I  came  to  tb^  10I- 
lowing  conclusions: 

(1.)  Though  the  foreign  missionaries  are 
generally  a  well-intentioned  people,  they  seem 
to  lack  the  elements  of  common  senses  This 
is,  however,  simply  becaaee  they  persistently 
refuse  to  use  their  wits  in  a  rational  way,  as 
they  would  upon  any  other  subject  than  that 
upon  whioh  they  think  themselves  enlightened 
of  beaveD. 

(2  )  Foreign  missionaries  are  not  so  much  in¬ 
terested  in  improving  the  morals  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  they  are  in  proselytiDg.  They  are 
doubtless  ignorant  of  this  fact,  and,  of  course, 
they  will  resent  it  as  false.  But  here  is  a  case: 
One  of  the  countries  I  lived  In  was  Roman 
Catholic,  but  the  priesthood  there  is,  as  a  rule, 
about  everything  that  a  priesthood  is  supposed 
not  to  be.  The  result  Is  that  morals  are  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  To  abandon  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism  in  that  country  is  to  abandon  all  ambition 
— social,  political,  financial,  or  what  not— to 
lose  caste  on  all  sides,  and  to  become  practi¬ 
cally  ostraoised.  Bo  no  one  of  standing  will 
entertain  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  abandon¬ 
ing  hiB  religion.  Now,  nothing  is  plainer  than 
that  elevating  the  moral  tone  of  that  country 
through  any  religiooR  organization,  must  be 
done  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  if  we  Protes¬ 
tants  insist  on  sending  them  Methodist  and 
Baptist  and  Presbyterian  preachers  instead  of 
good  priests,  it  is  because  we  are  more  inte¬ 
rested  in  our  little  “isms”  than  we  are  in 
Christianity  or  morals. 

(8.)  As  for  foreign  missionaries  accomplish¬ 
ing  anything  worth  mentioning,  the  large 
sums  of  money  annually  spent  by  them  di¬ 
rectly  and  indirectly  might  just  as  well  be 
dumped  Into  the  middle  of  the  Atlantio  Ocean. 
In  most  countries  they  have  no  influence 
whatever  with  those  who  make  the  laws  and 
oustoms  and  shape  the  thoughts  and  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  people,  while  their  calling  itself 
is  a  standing  insult  to  the  very  ones  they  seek 
to  influenoe.  They  begin,  preoisely  as  Puck 
points  out,  to  wash  the  stairs  from  the  bottom. 
They  would  as  well,  try  to  introduce  a  new 
fashion  in  ladies-'  dresses  by  having  it  worn  in 


■hi  — 

the  slums  ofour  large  cities  or  by  the  poor  of 
our  little  provincial  towns.  And  even  tbe 
good  innocently  believed  (by  tbe  missionaries, 
and  those  who  support  them)  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  is  of  extremely  doubtful  Quality. 


I  The 


sensational  reports  sent  in  from 
I  year  to  year  are  chiefly  worked  up 
from  the  flimsiest  kind  of  bases,  while  tho 
converts  are  mainly  or  wholly  shrewd  fellows  ■  E 
who  have  an  eye  for  business,  and  who  think  t. 
no  more  of  being  “  converge?”  for  the  sake  of  ™ 
adding  a  little  t©  their  income  than  they  do  of 
I  ,“_“lmgg,ng  tbe  missionary  in  some  other  way 
i  puepota. 


for  the  5 


Having  noticed  iu  the  case  of  one  church  that 
I  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with,  that  nearly 
every  one  of  the  members  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  mission  in  one  way  or  another,  I  ventured 
to  ask  the  missionary  in  pharge  if  he  woulc 
like  the  suggestion  of  an  unprofessional  mis¬ 
sionary  as  to  how  he  could  increase  his  mem¬ 
bership.  He  asked  for  the  suggestion  with  a  'K 
brightening  countenance.  It  was  this  :  “Hire  ‘  ' 

more  cooks,  more  washerwomen,  more  nurses, 
more  clerks,  more  janitors,  more  colporteurs, 
more  printers,  and  more  gardeners,  and  you 
cad  get  them."  He  shook  his  head  sadly  and  1 
said  :  "Unfortunately,  we  find  that  to  be  the  , 
case.”  I  doubt  his  over  having  admitted  at 
much  to  those  who-  sent  him  there,  and  who  " 
keep  him  supplied  with  money. 

(4)  The  greatest  missionary  on  earth  Is 
legitimate  commerce.  The  civilization  (both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity)  that  self-respecting 
and  reputable  merchants  have  carried  lntc 
heathen  lands  and  that  carried  by  missionariei 
are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath. 
Under  this  head  is  tbe  American  school-teach  <1 
er,  who  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  a  power  fox  I 
civilization  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Tnat 
power,  however,  is  inversely  proportional  to 
his  sectarian  enthusiasm.  So  long  as  he  keeps] 
bis  relations  on  a  business  bans,  he  does 
excellent  work. 

Mingled  with  the  desire  of  an  enthusiastic  K 
young  theological  student  to  be  a  foreign  mis-  1 
sionary  is  the  idea  that  he  is  to  stand  in  the 
very  front  ranks  of  the  battle  against  sin;  that 1  H 
there  one  meets  the  very  devil  himself,  while  ]  - 
he  who  stays  at  home  refuses  to  join  in  this 
war.  The  very  reverse  is  nearer  the  troth, 
foreign  missionaries  are  in  reality  shirking 
the  real  issues  between  good  and  evil  wher« 

^hey  might  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  in* 
fiuence,  but  instead  of  facing  their  dnties  at 
home  they  go  abroad  iD  search  of  martyrdom, 
where  they  have  less  influence  in  moulding 
the  future  of  humanity  than  the  very  scal¬ 
lions  on  board  the  steamers  that  carry  them  out 
of  New  Fork  harbor. 

An  Uncommercial  Traveller. 


Foreign  Missions — The  Other  Side. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evening  Post: 

Sir:  The  long  letter  from  “  An  Uncommer-  I 
cial  Travelle/  ”  whioh  Appeared  in  your  SatUr-  [ 
day’s  paper  has — it  may  be  deliberately — an  I 
irritating  quality  which  will  doubtless  call  J 
forth  reply  and  controversy.  The  anpnymoifs  I 
writer  criticises  foreign  missionaries  in  a  very  | 
familiar  strain,  but  with  «a  certain  freshens 
of  style  and  point  of  view  which  gives  tfie'I 
ter  some  novelty. 

His  criticiem  has  this  timely  importance,  | 
that,  as  he  notices  to  be  the  case,  an  extraondi-H 
nary  impulse  is  showing  itgelf  just  now  among 
the  various  sect6  of  Christendom  to  send  mis-  * 
sionnries  to  heathen  lands.  If  this  be- a  farce 
or  worse,  the  folly  should  be  exposed  before  it 
gains  further  strength. 

The  force  of  the  critic’s  statements  and  con¬ 
clusion  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that,  in  earlier 
years,  he  intended  to  be  a  foreign  missionary,  I 
that  he  looked  on  their  work  sympatheticalh 
for  years,  and  that  it  was  a  practical  experl 
ence  of  eight  years  in  actual  contact  witl 
foreign-missionary  work  that  changed 
views  and  brought  him  to  regard  all  6ucb 
work  as  futile,  if  nob  harmful. 

So  far  as  Ibis  controversy  rests  on  testi¬ 
mony,  I  venture  to  iffer  mine  on  the  opposite! 
side  of  the  case.  I  have  had  cccasion  to 
much  of  the  practical  routine  life  and  re¬ 
ligious  work  of  Protestant  missionaries  in 
Mexico,  Ceylon,  China,  and  Japan,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  last-named  Empire,  where  I 
lived  two  years;  and,  In  a  word,  my 
own  conviction,  based  on  my  own  ob-< 
servation  and  studies,  is  that  the  ProteBtant 
missionary  in  a  heathen  )and  is  a  bright  and 
wholesome  oasis.  I  never  could  see  an  essen¬ 
tial  difference  between  the  Christian  minister 
at  work  in  bis  calling  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  I  have  generally  found  that  the  critics 
who  are  hostile  to  the  missionary  are  those 
who  entertain  a  contemptuous  opinion  of 
clergymen  and  of  church-worship  in  New 
York,  or  Hoboken,  or  Kochester,  or  anywhere 
else. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  when¬ 
ever  I  have  heard  a  man  who  has  lived  in 
heathen  lands  decry  missionaries,  I  always  try 
to  learn  whether  or  no  the  critic,  while  so¬ 
journing  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  lived  a  life 
which  the  teachings  and  example  of  mission¬ 
aries  reproved.  I  don’t  touch  on  thiB  to  im¬ 
pugn  the  character  of  your  anony¬ 
mous  correspondent,  nor  In  any  sneer¬ 
ing  vein,  but  from  an  obvious 
and  rational  standard  of  criticism.  I  found 
few  men  of  high  and  pure  morality,  living  in 
heathen  lands,  who  belittled  missionaries,  but 
I  found  many  of  low  and  impure  lives  who 
Bneered  at  them  and  their  work  at  every  op¬ 
portunity. 

One  more  item  of  testimony,  and  I  leave  the 
box.  My  own  experience  is  to  the  effect  that 
your  correspondent  is  gravely  in  error  in  his 
statement  that  missionaries  have  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  larger  concerns  of  the  people 
they  work  among,  suoh  as  the  shaping  of  laws, 
institutions,  and  manners.  To  refute  this 
claim  in  detail  would  require  a  volume,  not  a 
columu,  and  I  will  only  cite  one  or  two  names, 
which  of  themselves  mean  volumes  to 
any  tolerably  intelligent  student  of  hu-  ! 
man  progress  —  such  a  name,  for  ! 
example,  as  that  of  Dr.  Verbeok 
of  Tokio.  I  am  sure  that  it  would  bo  easy  to 
obtain  evidence  from  every  source,  native  as 
well  as  foreign,  diplomatic,  commercial,  and 
socifcl  as  well  as  religious,  that  this  wise  en^  /l 
friend  ot.  Japan'  has  bee*  . oL  *0  J] 
value  to  her  In  many  soriouB  emergencies,  has 
crises  of  national  life 


by  the  leading  spirits  or  tue  nation, 
exerted  an  enormous  influence  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  destiny  of  that  empire. 

Henry  R.  Elliot. 

New  Tohk,  October  4.  -  ]./•  - 

[  We  should  not  print  any  communication 
I  from  an  “  anonymous  writer.” — Ed.  Eve- 

I  king  Post.]  •  -j  * 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evening  Post  : 

tfiR'  I  trust  you  will  allow  a  word  in  answer  I 
to  the  letter  of  “Uncommercial  Traveller”  in  | 
your  Saturday  paper  on  the  subject  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions. 

It  is  certainly  fitting  Earcasm  that  he  I 
should  choose  the  name  he  has  under  which  j! 
to  write,  for  a  more  uncommercial  document  H 
it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  read.  It  ie  written  | 
in  that  friendly  guise  which  is  so  thin 
veneer  as  to  deceive  no  one.  I  have  travelled  1 
somewhat, as  well  as  my  uncommercial  friend.  I 
strange,  is  it  not,  how  differently  men  look  alP 
thing.-? 

His  first  observation  is  snch  a  brilliant  onefe 
that  the  reader  is  almost  too  much  bewildered! 
by  the  glare  to  take  a  proper  sight  at  the  rest  j 
Think  of  a  man  of  parts  classifying  all  mis- 1 
sionsrios  an  without  common  sense.  Think  otf 
Duff  and  Williams  and  Edliins  and  Martin  andtj 
Hepburn  and  Judson  and  Griffith  Johns  andfl 
Livingston  and  Burns— scholars  all,  and  som 
of  ihem  brilliant  statesmen.  Hosts  of  others- 
could  moDtion,  men  whose  names  are  enrolled 
I  in  the  learned  societies  of  the  great  nation! 

not  only  because  of  their  learning,  but  ] 

I  recognition  of  tbeir  labors  for  civilization.  , ll 
trust  your  readers  will  De  gentle  in  theiij 
thoughts,  and  pity  the  pitiful  ignorance  whicbff 
would  mislead  unthinking  ones. 

His  second  observation  is  weakness  personi-l 
|  fled.  He  travelled  in  a  Roman  Catholic  corn-I 
1  try,  where  the  priests  be  observed  wore  every-l 
thing  that  priests  should  not  be,  and  the  p<k 
pie  worse.  Immorality  was  rampant.  N! 
bear  this  Daniel:  “Now,  nothing  is  plal»! 
than  that  elevating  the  moral  tone  of  that,  [ 
country  through  any  religious  organization  I 
must  be  done  by  Roman  Catholics.”  Put  I 
those  brilliant  observations  together,  a9  our  j 
uncommercial  traveller  does,  and  know  why  f 
he  signs  himself  “  uncommercial.” 

His  third  observation,  “As  for  foreign TtaisJ  I 
sionaries  accomplishing  anything,  why,  j  "  ® 
money  spent  by  them  might  just  as  vrou 
dumped  into  the  sea,”  I  will  answer  by  a  qut 
tation  which  any  man  can  verify  for  hiinsell 
and  from  a  source  once  bitterly  hostile  tu 
foreign  missions.  I  quote  from  the  Blue  J3o<3 
of  the  Indian  Government: 

No  statistics  can  give  a  fair  view  of  all  thail 
missionaries  bare  done.  Their  distinctive  teuclii  r 
lugs,,  now  supplied  to  the  country  for  mau.  l 
years,  huve  powerfully  affeoied  the  entire  popuJj 
iatlon.  The  moral  tone  of  their  teochtogi 
I  is  recognized  and  fully  aDpreoiated  by  mtiltL 
tudes  who  do  ;  not  follow  them  as  conve'it^ 
Insensibly  a  higher  staudard  of  moral  oonduotL 
la  becoming  lamlllar  to  the  people.  The  an-l 
cient  systems  are  no  longor  defended  ns  they! 
01. co  wore.i  or  are  the  great  festivals  attended  a  " 
once  they  were. 

This  view  of  the  general  influenoo  of  thel 
teachings  or  missionaries  and  of  the  greatness! 
of  the  revolution  which  it  Is  silently  producing! 
is  not  taken  by  missionaries  nione.  It  howspeea  V 
acoeptod  by  many  distinguished  residonttfoff  In-, 
dla  and  by  experienced  officers  of  tho  Go  ern- - 
ment,  and  has  been  most  emphatically  oDd  irsed  I 
by  the  highest  authorities.  a  M  1 

Without  pronouncing  upon  the  matter,!*, 
ernmentot  India  cannot  but  aokuowiodi 
|  great  obligation  under  which  it  Is  laid 
nevolent <  xortions  made  by  thoso  000  rills  16 
ries  whose  blameless  example  and  self*-11* 
labors  are  Infusing  more  vigor  into  t ri« 
typed  life  of  tho  great  populations  plant 
English  rule,  preparing  them  to  bo  in 
better  men  and  better  citizens  of  the  j 
plro  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

I  could  multiply  testimony  much 
than  the  above. 

Our  uncommercial  traveller  is  truly  a 


ibserver  and  bas  overproflted  by  bis  travel 
He  proceeds:  “  The  greatest  missionary  on 
inrih  is  legitimate  commerce ,”  I  will  not  pit 
iy  own  observation,  although  it  is  travelled, 
;d,exaotly  contrary  to  our  once  embryonic 
lionary,  but  I  quote  from  a  public  docu- 
it  written  by.  Lord  Lawrence,  one  of 
ngland’e  greatest  soldiers: 

1  believe,  notwithstanding  all  the  English 
ble  have  done  to  benefit  India,  the  misslon- 
iffi  have  done  more  than  all  other  agencies 
flbined."  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Governor  of 
jmbay,  wrote  in  his  report  as  follows  t  “I 
jpeak  simply  as  a  matter  of  experience  and 
observation,  just  as  a  Roman  Prefect 
might  have  reported  to  Trajan  or  Antoninus 
and  say,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  teachings  of  Christianity  by  the  mit- 
ilonaries  among  the  160  millions  of  civilized 
•*nd  industrious  Hiudus  and  Mohammedans 
of  India  is  effecting  changes,  moral,  social, 
and  political,  which  for  extent  and  rapidity 
of  effect  are  far  more  extraordinary  than 
anything  our  forefathers  have  ever  wit- 
nbFBeu."  But  of  course  such  men  were  neither 
travelled,  nor  were  they  observers,  like  our 
uncommercial  traveller. 

I  only  notice  one  thing  more;  namely,  the 
little  tableau  from  real  missionary  life.  He 
mentions  (without  locating  it)  one  mission  he 
is  well  acquainted  with,  the  converts  of  which 
(every  one)  wore  employed  by  the  mission. 
In  his  friendly  sympathy  he  says  he  suggested 
a  method  of  increasing  converts,  viz.,  by  the 
missionary  employing  more  cook6,  etc.  Notice 
wbat  .follows:  “The  missionary  shook  hia 
bessi  sadly  nnd  said,  *  Unfortunately 
,we  find  that  to  be  tho  case.’”  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  stamp-  that  tale  as  being  without 
even  a  vestige  of  reality.  His  whole  letter 
makes  missionaries  out  to  be  a  lot  of  scoun¬ 
drels,  and  yet  here  he  makes  the  missionary  a 
simple  idiot  and  himself  anything  but  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  1  challenge  him  to  name  that  mis¬ 
sion.  I  know  enough  of  missions  to  stake  my 
life  that  nothing  of  the  nature  of  that  little 
tableau  ever  bad  an  existence. 

Surely  I  am  correot  in  hoping  that  The 
Evening  Post  will  repudiate  any  sympathy 
j  with  such  language  as  is  used  when  its  corre¬ 
spondent  says  as  his  last  fling,  “Missionaries 
^abroad,  where  they  have  less  influence  In 
loulding  the  future  of  humanity  than  the 
ery  scullions  on  board  the  steamers  that 
carry  them  ont  of  New  York  harbor.” 
Wbat  are  we  to  think  of  the  Church  in 
Christian  lands  which  will  send  such  knaves 
as  missionaries  to  demoralize  the  heathen? 
One  feels  such  things  to  be  beneath  notice,  and 
yet,  when  such  appear  in  a  respectable  jour¬ 
nal  without  comment,  thousands  of  readers  are 
influenced  who  have  no  way  of  knowing  the 
factB  of  the  case. 

I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  do  the  fair  thing 
by  publishing  this  reply. 

Kenneth  F.  Jitnor, 

A  Commercial  Traveller. 
New  Yobk,  October  3. 


been  often  consulted  i; 


[  To  the  Editor  of  The  Evening  Post: 

Sir:  I  read  with  astonishment  tho  letter  on 

[this  subject  in  your  paper  of  October  8, 
signed  "  An  Uncommercial  Traveller.”  I  have 
had  long  opportunity  for  viewing  foreign  mis¬ 
sion  fields,  especially  in  the  Roman  Catholio 
countries  of  this  hemisphere,  and  I  beg  leave 
to  take  direct  iBsne  with  your  correspondent. 
(1.)  It  seems  not  to  need  his  assertion  that 
Ijttis'ionarios  are  "well  intending."  The  aim 
Tif  those  who  leave  “  houses  and  lands ’’for  the 
|){ake  of  ot  her*  cannot  be  questioned.  He  admits 
JfhatJhey  have  wits,  but  says  they  refuse  to  I 
"  »  them  in  a  rational  way;  but  they  are  0011-  | 
dgr-tbe  direotnsn-ot  thosc-who  l 


Irind  my  own  observation  fails  completely  to  [ 
■justify  ibis  statement.  I  have  seen  many  evi- 
■deuces  of  sound  good  sense  and  ability  among  I 
Itbe  missionaries  in  South  America  and  Mexi- 
Ico;  in  fact,  a  knowledge  of  affairs  that  would  I 
I  have  made  them  successful  in  mercantile  par-  | 
I  suits  if  tKey  had  turned  the  same  ability  into  I 
|  the  bo  channels.  ! 

$)  The  remarlra  about  proselyting  seem  to  | 
me  to  display  an  utter  Jack  of  comprehension 
of  the  subject.  Those  laboring  for  the  truth 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  renounce  their 
tenets  ahd  adopt  Roman  Catholicism,  because 
it  would  be  more  popular.  They  need  to  show 
that  it  is  not  works,  but  faith  that  can  raise 
those  groping  In  darkness— not  a  trust  in  rites 
and  ceremonies,  but  simple  and  consistent  liv¬ 
ing  that  makes  strong  believers. 

(3 )  Strange  and  blind  must  have  been  the 
power  of  observation  to  have  enabled  him  to 
advance  conclusion  three.  If  one  missionary 
family  have  been  sent  to  the  countries  where, 
as  jour  writer  eays,  the  “priesthood  are  all 
that  they  are  supposed  not  to  be,”  and  have 
there  set  an  example  of  virtuous  wedlock,  I 
say  that  their  labors  have  not  been  in  vain; 
and  yet  he  thinkB  that  the  large  sums  of 
money  “  might  as  well  have  been  dumped 
into  the  middle  of  ibe  ocean.”  Gain¬ 
ing  an  influence  on  the  law -makers 
seems  a  hard  thing  in  any  country,  but 
finally  n  “  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump";  and  the .  missionaries  are  making 
their  influence  felt.  I  have  seen  church¬ 
goers  in  Mexico,  in  Colombia,  and  in  Peru 
make  ,the  power  of  tbeir  lives  felt  in 
places  where  they  have  passed  through  perse¬ 
cution  and  loss  of  property,  to  worship  as 
they  have  been  led  to  thick  right.  Whom 
does  the  wrijer  employ  for  mono  or  peon  In 
Spanish  America,  or  iudeod  in  any  country; 
one  who  believes  and  trusts  in  him  or  an 
>nemy?  It  is  only  natural  that  missionaries 
[should  have  converts  about  them,  who  gene- 

lly  receive  lower  wages  than  the  same  ser¬ 
vice  commands  among  others  of  the  country. 
Too  often  is  It  the  case  that  meagre  incomes 
leave  the  wife  of  the  missionary  to  do  most  of 
her  own  drudgery. 

(4  )  Now  Q3  to  the  “legitimate  commerco," 
which  is  to  “misBlonize”  the  world — would 
that  the  United  States  favored  commerce 
more,  and  bad  sent  ont  more  reputable  mer¬ 
chants — would  that  commercial  representa¬ 
tives  of  so-called  Christian  countries,  Indeed, 
carried  the  Gospel  with  them  I  Can  your 
correspondent  6peak  without  a  blush  of  the 
prevailing  foreign  mercantile  practices?  I, 
too,  have  spent  some  eight  years  away  from 
the  United  States,  dbring  which  time  I  have 
seen  this  flauDted  foreign  commerce  vyiDg 
with  native  merobants  in  corrupting  the  cus¬ 
tom-house  officials;  seen  fabricated  liquors 
fraudulently  sold;  reen  cheap  goods  with  false 
American  trade-maTks;  seen  the  ignorant 
Indians  debauched  by  bad  rum,  in  order  to 
swindle  them  In  trade;  6een  hostile  savages 
supplied  with  firearms.  I  have  seen  chafiDg- 
boxeB  to  polish  off  traces  of  gold  dust  from 
foreign  gold  coin  before  it  is  put  in  circula¬ 
tion  ;  placer  gold  dust  melted  with  copper  to 
increase  the  weight;  in  fact,  many  kinds  of 
deceit  practised,  but  little  that  is  elevating  or 
good  done  by  foreign  merobants.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  large  firms  in  England  are 
erg \god  In  the  manufacture  of  idols,  which 
are  sent  out  to  the  heathen. 

Volumes  oould  be  written  of  the  noble,  self- 
sacrificing  lives  of  foreign  missionaries,  and  of 
the  good  they  have  done,  a  little  of  which  I 
have  been  privileged  to  see  in  my  travels. 
Another  Uncommercial  Traveller. 

Ktw  Tacit  AAtAl...  A 


BY  THE  REV.  J.  s.  CHANDLER, 

Missionary  of  the  American  Board. 

The  Madras  Presidency  covers  an  area  of  141,189  square  I 
miles,  and  contains  a  population  of  35.630,440.  This  gives  I 
281  souls  to  the  square  mile.  The  people  live  m  57,079  towns  I 
and  villages,  with  an  average  of  616  in  each  ;  but  the  aver-  [ 
age  of  the  towns  is  13,867.  and  of  the  villages  567.  This  I 
confirms  another  statement  of  the  census — viz  :  that  9.58  I 
per  cent,  of  the  population  is  urban,  and  90.44  per  cent.  [ 
rural ;  81.72  per  cent,  live  in  thatched  houses. 

The  number  of  Hindus  is  31,998.245.  They  are  divided  up  I 
into  about  100  castes,  with  many  more  subdivisions,  of  I 
of  which  1,121,110  are  Brahmins  and  2,059,466  Pariahs.  I 
The  Mussulmans  Dumber  2.250,386,  and  the  Christians  865,-  I 
528.  Of  the  latter  two-chirda  are  Roman  Catholics.  Every  I 
square  mile  contains,  on  the  average,  252  persons,  of  whom  I 
230  are  Hindus,  16  Mussulmans,  and  6  Christians. 

Since  1881  the  Hindus  have  increased  by  4.289,094,  or  15.22  I 
per  cent.;  the  Mussulmans  by  333,234.  or  17.38  per  cent.,  and  I 
the  Christians  by  165,848,  or  23.70  per  cent.  Of  the  Chris-  I 
tians,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  increased  only  12.19  per  I 
cent.,  while  the  increase  of  the  Protestants  has  been  84,36  I 
per  cent.  While,  therefore,  it  is  encouraging  that  Prctes-  f 
t*Bts  iasve  increased  faster  than  any  other  section  of  the 


I  community,  and  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  Hindus,  the  1 
I  tremendous  fact  still  remains  that  the  mere  increment 
I  added  to  the  Hindu  population  is  nearly  five  times  the 
|  whole  Christian  population. 

The  mean  age  of  married  men  is  39.06  years,  of  married 
J  women  28.97  years.  The  average  age  of  marriage  for  men 
f  is  11.30  years,  for  women  (girls,  rather),  7.74.  The  average 
1  difference  of  age  between  husband  and  wife  is  10  years,  and 
I  4  per  cent,  of  the  men  have  more  than  one  wife.  Out  of 
I  every  10,000  children  under  15  years  of  age,  154  males  and 
1 1,006  females  are  married  or  widowed.  Contrast  this  state 
I  of  things  with  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France,  where 
|  all  that  class  are  unmarried. 

One  in  4,635  is  insane,  and  1  in  1,320  a  deaf  mute.  The 
I  number  of  these  two  classes  is  less  among  the  Tamils  than 
I  among  the  other  races  of  the  Presidency.  One  in  978  is  blind, 

1  the  Brahmins  having  the  most  and  the  Eurasians  the  I 
I  fewest.  One  in  2,828  is  a  leper,  the  Christians  having  the 
I  most  and  the  Mussulmans  the  fewest,  and  males  being 
I  more  numerous  than  females  among  them.  Thirty  unfor- 
1  tunate  individuals  can  neither  see,  hear  nor  speak. 

Of  the  entire  population  92.13  per  cent,  are  illiterate, 
185.14  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  99  per  cent,  of  the  females. 

I  The  percentage  cf  males  and  females  respectively  in  differ- 
|ent  classes  who  are  illiterate  is  as  follows : 

Eurasians. . 21.36  28.02 

Brahmins............ . .27.79  96.27 

Nayars.. . . . ..51.02  87.47 

Christians. . .78.24  92.39 

Pariahs................... . 97.25  99.84 

Cherum&ns. . . . ....  .99.86  99.99 

In  74  out  of  94  leading  castes  more  than  99  per  cent,  of 
I  the  females  are  illiterate.  In  this  comparison  the  Protes- 
I  tant  Christians  suffer  from  being  classed  with  Roman 
I  Catholics,  who  do  comparatively  little  for  the  education  of  I 
I  women  and  girls,  whereas  among  the  women  connected  I 
I  with  the  Madura  Mission  o£  the  American  Board  (and  tnat  J 
I  mission  contains  the  large  majority  of  Protestants  in  the 
I  district  of  Madura)  only  75.95  per  cent,  are  illiterate. 

Twenty-eight  Indian  and  33  other  languages,  with  22  i 
j  more  dialects  are  spoken  in  the  Presidency.  Of  these  lan- 
I  guages  11  are  Dravidian,  and  are  spoken  by  92.44  per  cent. 

I  of  the  population.  Of  the  remaining  languages  the  Aryan  | 
are  spoken  by  7.18  per  cent.,  the  Kolarian  by  9.37  per  cent., 
and  all  others  by  only  0.01  per  cent. 

The  agricultural  population  numbers  20,955,029,  while  40 
1  per  cent,  are  dependent  on  religious  offices.  Ten  thousand  I 
I  and  sixty-eight  are  exorcists,  hail-averters  and  amulettiers.  [ 

1  The  beggars  number  276,233,  largely  females;  29,626  are 
|  females  of  disreputable  livelihood,  mostly  prostitutes. 

These  facts  must  be  co  nsidered  in  thinking  of  mission  | 

|  work  in  this  land. 

Madura.  _ 


T’BE  spirit  or  missions. 

The  great  missionary  council  now 
drawing  to  its  close  in  this  city  has  been 
altogether  successful  and  inspiring.  It 
was  a  fine  conception  to  gather  from  all. 
parts  of  the  earth  these  men  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  rescuing  their  fel 
low-creatures  from  sin  and  suffering,  and 
to  call  on  the  religious  people  of  the 
country  to  join  in  celebrating  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  These  heroes 
of  Christianity  have  shed  no  man’s 
blood;  yet  many  of  them  have  exposed 
themselves  to  greater  dangers  than  those 
which  soldiers  encounter.  They  have 
been  in  journeyings  often,  they  have  been 
in  perils  of  rivers,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in 
perils. in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness;  in  labor  and  travail,  in  fastings 
often,  in  cold  and  nakedness.  Theirs 
has  been  the  strenuous  life  in  a  far  nobler 
sense  than  that  in  which  the  term  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  warrior's  career.  Bravery 
is  the  virtue  of  the  soldier;  but  it  can 
only  be  displayed  in  slaughtering  those 
who  resist  him.  The  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary  must  be  even  braver;  for  he  may 
not  resist  those  who  would  slaughter 
him. 

There  have  been  military  conversions, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  past.  The  cross  has 
been  thrust  upon  pagan  tribes  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  and  rulers  like  Clovis 
have  ordered  their  subjects  to  become 
Christians,  as  they  ordered  them  to  take 
up  arms.  It  may  be  doubted  if  such  con¬ 
versions  ever  helped  the  cause  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  They  were  so  hostile  to  the 
spirit  of  Christ’s  teaching  as  to  react  on 
the  church,  and  corrupt  its  whole  admin¬ 
istration.  Probably  the  demoralization 
of  religion  in  Catholic  countries 
like  France  and  Spain  might  be 
traced  back  to  the  days  of  compulsory 
conversion.  The  rulers  of  the  church  ar¬ 
rogated  to  themselves  an  unchristian 
power,  and  in  asserting  their  temporal 
authority  they  lost  their  spiritual  in¬ 
fluence.  The  essence  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  is  a  "sweet  reasonableness.”  There 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  passionate  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  salvation  to 
every  human  soul;  but  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  restraining  principle  that 
salvation  must  come  from  the  voluntary 
act  of  the  sinner.  He  may  be  reasoned 
with  and  pleaded  with;  he  may  even  be 
worn  out  with  listening  to  entreaties; 
but  he  must  not  be  coerced. 

Hence  we  have  those  magnificent  re¬ 
cords  of  missionaries  who  have  suffered 
even  unto  death,  like  Stephen,  and  who 
have  prayed  that  their  assailants  might 
be  forgiven,  as  not  knowing  what  they 
did.  These  scenes  are  among  the  most 
glorious  in  the  history  of  missions,  and 
their  influence  has  been  beyond  all  cal¬ 
culation.  There  have  been  found  tribes 
whose  disposition  was  apparently  cruel 
and  savage  by  nature.  Travellers  have 
reported  them  to  be  devoid  of  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  humanity,  and  incapable  of  ap¬ 
preciating  kindness.  The  religion  ol 
Christ  admits  the  existence  of  no  sue/ 


tribes,  and  Christian  missionaries  have 
sought  for  them  in  vain.  Suspicion  ex 
ists— contact  with  white  sailors  wfa3 
enough  to  create  that.  Hostility  to  for¬ 
eigners  prevails;  that  has  been  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  bloody  evolution,  and  is  so 
deeply  ingrained  in  humanity  as  to  affect 
the  legislation  and  the  customs  of  the 
most  advanced  nations.  But  we  have 
yet  to  learn  of  any  tribe  or  race  where 
Christian  missionaries  have  not  won  ap¬ 
preciation,  honor,  and  affection,  so  soon 
as  they  had  opportunity  to  reveal  their 
purposes.  There  have  been  wolves  In 
sheep’s  clothing.  There  have  been  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  failed  to  act  as  Christians 
should.  There  have  been  many  who 
meant  well,  but  were  wofully  lacking  in 
discretion.  But  never,  in  any  quarter  of 
the  globe,  have  Christian  missionaries 
faithfully  carried  out  the  teachings  of 
their  Master  without  winning  a  glorious 
triumph.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for 
these  teachings  are  based  on  those  deep, 
underlying  principles  of  human  nature 
which  can  never  be  altered.  The  display 
of  pity,  of  sympathy,  of  mercy,  of  gen¬ 
tleness,  and  patience,  and  forbearance; 
the  suppression  of  covetousness,  and 
anger,  and  revenge — no  heart  is  so  hard 
as  not  to  be  melted  before  them.  And  so, 
strangely  enough,  it  is .  the  meek  who 
shall  finally  inherit  the  earth. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  hope  that  this 
great  meeting,  with  the  stimulus  which 
it  has  given  to  the  spirit  of  missions, 
may  in  some  way  bring  about  an  im¬ 
provement  of  the  relations  between  our 
Government  and  the  wretched  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Dismiss¬ 
ing  all  political  and  partisan  considera¬ 
tions,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  Chris¬ 
tian  people  that  these  relations  are  de¬ 
plorable.  It  is  two  years  since  we  over¬ 
threw  the  Spanish  power,  and  they  have 
been  years  of  warfare  .and  ever-deepen¬ 
ing  hatred.  We  are  now  getting  reports 
almost  daily  of  the  slaughter  of  dozens 
and  even  hundreds  of  the  natives  by 
our  troops.  Is  it  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity  that  this  should 
go  on,  or  does  that  religion  owe  any  of  its 
triumphs  to  such  displays  of  superior 
force?  We  cannot  but  recall  the  words 
of  the  good  John  Robinson  when  he 
heard  that  the  New  England  pilgrims 
had  shed  Indian  blood — “Would  that  ye 
had  converted  some  before  ye  had  killed 
any.”  Is  there  not  danger  that  before 
long  we  shall  hear  it  said  that  the  only 
good  Filipino  is  a  dead  Filipino? 

Almost  as  much  as  this  has  been  al¬ 
ready  said  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
Outlook  in  Manila.  He  writes  that  every 
Filipino  is  at  heart  an  "insurrecto,”  and 
that  this  is  due  to  the  clemency  with 
which  they  have  been  treated.  Clemency, 
he  says,  may  answer  with  people  having 
hearts  and  consciences,  “but  to  treat  a 
Filipino  in  this  way  is  worse  than  folly.” 
Are  the  good  people  who  have  been  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  stories  of  the  Christian 
missions  willing  to  admit  that  this  is 
true?*  May  we  not  hope  that  they  will, 
with  faith  revived,  insist  that  the  spirit 
of  missions  shall  extend  to  those  help¬ 
less  peoples  whom  our  soldiers  are  kill¬ 
ing,  and  that  a  policy  of  peace  and  mercy 
and  sympathy  shall  henceforth  be 


FOREIGN  MISSION 


THE  BIBLE 

The  friendly  passage-at-arms 
I  tween  Bishop  Thoburn  and  the  Rev^ 
I  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  yesterday  at  the  Ecu- 
j  menieal  Conference  was  suggestive  of 
|  a  large  question.  The  bishop  has  had 
I  a  very  extensive  experience  in  mission- 
I  ary  work,  especially  in  India,  and  his 
I  declaration  that  perhaps  too  much  time 
I  had  been  devoted  to  the  Bible,  with  the 
]  implied  inference  that  too  little  time 
I  had  been  devoted  to  the  founder  of 
I  Christianity  as  the  central  figure  and 
j  inspiration  of  missions,  brought  in  the 
|  question  of  the  higher  criticism  by  a 
I  side  door.  It  would  be  premature  to 
I  interpret  the  bishop’s  remark  as  an 
I  avowal  of  his  own  adherence  to  the 
|  liberal  school  in  biblical  interpretation, 
j  but  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  Dr. 

I  Pierson  challenged  even  the  sugges- 
j  tioa  — of .  ^;uab^j.tttia»4Metrttiou  -  found 
j  wdrm,  though  not  unanimous,  support, 
j  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
j  opinion  in  the  conference  is  divided  on 
that  question,  and  that  whether  further 
I  discussion  emphasizes  that  division  or 
not  the  difficulty  attending  it  will  not 
down.  The  point  that  most  concerns 
the  conference  is  the  effect  of  such  di¬ 
vision  upon  missionary  practice.  Is  it 
likely  that  differences  of  opinion 
I  among  Protestant  biblical  scholars  will 
weaken  the  efficiency  of  the  Bible  as 
j  a  missionary  weapon? 

It  is  significant  that  the  last  thirty 
I  years,  which  have  witnessed  the  sharp¬ 
ie  controversy  over  the  authority  and 
■claims  of  the  Bible,  should  have  wit¬ 
nessed  also  the  greatest  progre«s  ’•> 
^missionary  work  during  the  centur 


Much  encouragement  may  be  drawn 
from  that,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  more  disconcerting  tendencies  of 
opinion  are  operative  now  thau  there 
have  been  during  the  recent  past. 
Besides,  eminent  missionaries  them¬ 
selves  have  told  _n^.aii.Oha  difficulty 
which  confronts  them  ou  account  of 
the  differences  in  rank,  education  and 
character  among  the  peoples  to  whom 
their  message  ’is  brought.  It  is  too 
often  forgotten  that  the  missionary 
to  India  or  Japan,  for  example,  needs 
i  far  higher  intellectual  equipment 
han  one  sent  among  savage  races.  It 
is  worth  noticing  the  distinction,  be- 
•ause  room  for  the  broadest  scholar¬ 
ship  iu  missionary  preparation  antici- 
pates  a  difficulty  sometimes  belittled 

■  by  missionary  zeal,  the  difficulty  of 
neeting  a  cultured  opponent  who  op- 

■  poses  your  anxiety  for  his  welfare  by 
critical  analysis  of  the  whole  Clirls- 

:ian  theological  system.  It.  may  be 
'hat  Bishop  Thoburn  has  been  con¬ 
duced  once  for  all  of  the  futility  0f 
|too  strict  views  on  Bible  infallibility 
by  intellectual  contact  with  cultured 


llliudus.  More  than  one 


:as  rot  urn  oa  from 
rm  conviction  that  in  the  conflict  for 
-hvistian  supremacy  eastern  thought 
'as  meeting  the  west  with  some  of  the 
atter’s  own  weapons.  It  is  one  "thing 
o  make  converts  among  the  mass  of 
hose  to  whom  missionaries  go;  it  is 
mother  thing  to  meet  and  refute  their 
•eligious  leaders  and  the  controlling 
astes.  The  strategy  of  theological  ar¬ 
gument  is  needed  as  urgently  for  the 
educated  heathen  as  a  disinterested 
purpose  is  needed  for  the  many  with 
whom  intellectual  objections  count  for 
nothing. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  are 
two  sides  of  the  question  of  an  in¬ 
fallible  Bible  in  foreign  missions.  If 
recognition  of  that  obtains  among 
leading  workers  at  this  conference;  it 
may  do  more  to  help  them  than  hinder 
missionary  work  jn  its  varied  require¬ 
ments.  For  from  this  conference 
great  practical  activities  will  receive 
a  new  impulse,  and  tli©  doctrine  that 
embodies  them  needs  to  be  progressive. 


‘Salvation,  O  Salvation!” 


“1, 


As  the  Secretary  of  the  Church Missionary 
Society  of  London  remarked  at  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Confer  enoe  on  Monday,  this  present 
or  nineteenth  century  has  been  the  period 
to  which  Protestant  missions  have  chiefly 
been  confined,  but  a  very  great  part 
of  the  progress  achieved  has  been  within 
the  last  fifty  years  only.  The  missionary 
movement  began  almost  simultaneously 
among  the  Protestant  Churches  and  in  their 
conception  It  became  soon  of  foremost 
Importance.  The  early  missionaries,  on  their 
return  visits,  received  an  enthusiastic  wel¬ 
come  and  their  reports  from  lands  then 
strango  aroused  the  passionate  religious 
feeling  expressed  in  the  famous  missionary 
hymn; 

“  Sliall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted 
With  wisdom  trom  on  high; 

SbaU  we  to  men  benighted 
The  lamp  ot  life  deny? 

Salvation,  O  salvation. 

The  Joyful  9ound  proclaim, 

Till  each  runotfiat  nation 


Has  learnt  Measlah**  n 


The  teat  of  the  depth  and  fervor  of  the 
|  religious  faith  and  devotion  of  a  Churoh 
was  the  consuming  fire  of  its  missionary 
Of  tho  inhabitants  of  the  world*  at 
least  two-thirds  were  men  “benighted,'* 
and  still.  In  spite  of  the  half  century  of 
active  and  self-sacrificing  missionary  effort, 
the  ratio  remains  about  the  same,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  five  hundred  millions  in 
Christendom  to  one  thousand  millions  in 
“heathendom.”  By  this  we  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  work  of  evangelisation 
has  been  without  fruit,  but  that  great  as  its 
numerical  results  have  been,  the  converts 
made  have  not  exceeded  the  natural  growth 
of  the  population  and  probably  have  fallen 
below  it  Actually  they  have  been  rela¬ 
tively  few.  It  has  seemed  and  still  seems  a 
hopeless  task,  but  as  a  missionary  to  India 
deolared  last  Sunday  it  is  not  hopeless  to 
Christian  faith,  for  “  nothing  is  impossible 
to  God.” 


The  same  speaker  Bald  very  signif. _ 

and  very  truly  that  the  great  danger  now  I1 
before  missionary  enterprise  Is  "the  new  | 
and  appalling  danger”  of  “the  growing  E 
tendency  to  agnosticism;"  and  a  missionary  I 
to  Japan  repeated  the  vrarning  so  far  as  I 
that  country  particularly  is  concerned,  say-  1 
ing  that  the  tendenoy  of  the  educated  people  I 
there  is  toward  agnosticism  and  scepticism,  j 
and  that  the  impression  prevails  among  I 
them,  as  it  does  among  others  of  the  edu-  I 
oated  Orientals,  that  Oooidental  cultivation 
Is  of  a  like  tendenoy.  Nor  oan  it  be  denied  I 
that  there  is  justification  for  the  feeling. 

Of  the  421  translations  of  the  Bible  which  I 
have  been  made,  148  are  Into  Aslatio  j 
languages.  The  Bible  is  "God’s  greatest  J 
missionary,”  said  one'  of  the  missionaries  | 
home  from  the  East;  and  he  further  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  "His  infallible  missionary,  j] 
unwearying.  Impervious  to  danger  or  dis¬ 
ease,  unerring.”  When,  therefore,  Christian  I 
scholarship  proceeds  to  declare  that  the  I 
Scriptures  are  full  of  errors,  what  be- 1 
comes  of  the  power  of  this  greatest  of  mis¬ 
sionaries?  For,  it  must  be  remembered,  I 
the  knowledge  of  this  criticism  already  I 
extends  throughout  instructed  "heathen¬ 
dom.”  "How  can  you  ask  us  to  give  up  I 
our  own  religion  and  substitute  yours,"  the  I 
Buddhist  or  Mohammedan  may  well  ask,  [ 
“  when  even  in  Christendom  itself  the  I 
Divine  authority  for  your  religion  is  denied  I 
by  your  scholars  ?"  Accordingly,  the  most  I 
dangerous  opponent  against  which  the  I 
missionary  movement  has  now  to  contend  I 
is  assailing  it  from  behind,  in  this  Christian  I 
assault  on  the  Bible,  "God’s  greatest  mis- I 
sionarv."  The  scepticism  of  Christendom  I 
is  propagated  even  faster  than  its  belief  I 
and  is  destroying  faith  not  merely  in  Christi-  I 
anity  but  in  all  religion  also. 

Meantime  the  missionaries  encounter  in-  I 
evitable  prejudice  against  outsiders,  “  car- 1 
petbaggers, "  who  undertake  to  upset  deeply  I 
rooted  institutions  in  countries  where  they  I 
are  strangers.  Hostility  to  European  civili-  f 
zatlon.  Justified  frequently  by  high-handed  I 
politioal  and  military  interference,  is  also! 
against  them.  Their  habits  of  life  consti-f 
tut©  another  bar  to  their  progress— for  ex- 1 
ample,  their  flesh-eating  in  countries  where! 
such  food  is  abhorred.  Oftentimes,  too,  I 
when,  ^through  the  schools  by  whioh  to  aP 
great  extent  they  seek  to  propagate  Chris- 1 
tianity,  they  "feacTT  fTTSTf  pupils 
language,  they  only  open  up  to  them! 
the  vast  agnostic  and  sceptical  lit-J 

- _ 

erature  of  the  Christendom  of  this 
time.  In  , spreading  a  tenderer  sentiment 
of  humanity  and  in  introducing  our 
methods  of  healing  and  medical  treatment 
and  in  other  incidental  philanthropic  ways, 
however,  they  are  conferring  practical 
benefits  on  the  people  among  whom  they  go 
which  must  tend  to  conciliate  the  favor  of 
many,  In  spite  of  the  distrust  provoked  by 
European  conquests  and  reasonable  fears 
that  nominally  Christian  civilization  is  yet 
to  be  forced  on  them  violently  and  their 
own  social  and  politioal  systems  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed.  "We  should  feel  the  same 
If  foreign  aggression  threatened  us.  "What 
right  have  we  to  complain  of  the  exclusive¬ 
ness  of  China  when  we  shut  out  the  China¬ 
man  from  our  country1? 

The  spectaole  of  this  great  gathering  in 
New  York  in  behalf  of  the  Christianization 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  world  who  are 
of  other  religions  is  full  of  impressiveness, 
and  the  more  so  at  this  time  when  the 
foundation  of  Christianity  is  assailed  by  its 
own  appointed  defenders.  The  missionary 
movement  thus  celebrated  Is  the  most  era- 
phatlo  expression  of  .absolute  faith  in  the 
Bible  which  could  be  made!  if  that  un¬ 


questioning  religious  sentiment  was  changi 
'  intellectual  criticism  like  that  of  so 
Duch  of  the  current  theology,  the  whole 
movement  would  at  once  be  brought  to  a 
Jdoad  stop,  for  agnosticism  is  not  aggressive. 
DOnly  when  Christians  are  able  to  sing 

“Salvation.  O  Salvation, 

The  Joyful  sound  proclaim,” 

rith  full  heart*  and  burning  conviction,  oan 
he  missionary  enterprise  moke  hi 


THE  NERVE  OF  MISSIONS. 

Lev.  Dr.  Joseph  Cook,  in  a  coin] 
municatlon  to  this  morning’s  New  Yor.. 
Tribune,  contradicts  the  assertion  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  made  by  some  of| 
our  city  newspapers  that  believers  and 
disbelievers  in  the  doctrine  of  proba-l 
tion  after  death  are  equally  acceptable 
to  the  American  Board  as  candidates 
for  the  position  of  a  missionary.  He 
quotes  the  declaration  of  a  great  theo¬ 
logian,  Prof.  Park,  that  shilly-shally 
or  unsound  teaching  on  the  doctrine  of 
a  judgment  to  come  would  cut  the 
nerve  of  missions.  Dr.'  Cook  may  not 
have  intended  his  letter  as  a  criticism 
or  warning  in  reference  to  any  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  conference,  but  its  publi¬ 
cation  just  as  the  Tatter  is  about  to 
close  may  be  taken  by  many  to  mean 
that  the  ”posit$m  of  the  American 
Board,  as  outlined  in  his  opinion  as 
well  as  in  the  declaration  of  Prof. 
Park,  ought  to  be  the  position  of  the 
conference  itself.  It  amounts  to  the 
assertion  that  sound  missionary  teach¬ 
ing  canuot  exist  without  definite  be¬ 
lief  in  the  doctrine  of  probation 
after  death,  and  that  without  this  there 
can  be  no  living  inspiration  in  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  Is  that  a  real  test  of  the 
nerve  of  missions,  and  have  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  conference  thrown  any 
light  on  the  question? 

The  point  raised  by  Dr.  Cook  seems 
to  emphasize  by  contrast  a  very  no¬ 
ticeable  feature  of  the  conference, 
namely,  the  exceedingly  strong  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  every  department  of  the  work, 
an  enthusiasm  splendidly  sus; 
with  little  or  no  doctrinal  discussion  at 
all.  Evidently  the  nerve  of  missions 
as  indicated  iu  this  great  gathering 
was  not  the  conscious  unity  in  theo¬ 
logical  belief  that  some  deem  so  essen¬ 
tial.  That  does  not  imply  that  lack  of 
discussion  on  such  matters,  save  the 
criticism  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  on 
Bishop  Thoburn’s  utterances,  should 
be  taken  to  indicate  the  absence  of 
such  unity.  But  there  was  little  dis¬ 
position  to  discuss  the  question,  or  to 
find  out  by  a  count  of  votes  or  any 
other  way  just  what  the  dividing  lines 
were  with  regard  to  points  of  theolo; 
ical  controversy.  It  has  been  a  great 


practical  business  conference,  appiais 
ing  the  difficulties  to  be  me  Y 
strong  faith  born  of  past  successe  , 
and  evidently  not  finding  that  doctrinal 
points  of  difference  ha,d  a  discouraging 
influence  on  the  work  of  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  century.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  need  to  make  the  theo¬ 
logical  issue  vital;  an  idea  that  mat¬ 
ters  yet  unsettled  in  the  very  schools  of 
training  where  future  missionaries  are 
now  in  attendance  could  not  be 
brought  into  prominence  in  a  gather¬ 
ing  where  more  sharply  defined  issues 
called  for  immediate  dealing  with 
them.  The  formation  of  a  committee 
for  Indian  famine  relief  was  typical 
of  the  spirit  of  the  conference  in  other 
matters.  Conditions  in  India,  Japan, 
China  and  other  parts  of  the  foreign 
field  are  so  urgent  that  missionary 
work  has  to  assume  an  intensely  prac¬ 
tical  character.  It  has  to  adapt  itself 
to  great  political  affairs,  to  watch 
changes  in  the  world’s  map  and  make 
,ts  plans  accordingly;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  anything  like  a  rigid  uniform¬ 
ity  in  the  theological  belief  behind  all 
this  is  postponed  by  the  greater  need 
of  urgent  action: — Ttnrfafth  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  is  evidently  as  strong  as  ever; 
but  the  conditions  of  a  world  problem 
make  it  less  amenable  to  theological 
tests. 

The  controlling  motive  manifested 
at  the  conference  seems  to  be  that 
emphasized  by  some  who  call  them¬ 
selves  Christian  socialists,  and  who 
prefer  leaving  doctrinal  differences 
in  abeyance  pending  measures  for 
the  relief  of  suffering.  The  nerve 


|  of  missions  has  not  seemingly  been 
I  located  in  any  theological  tenet  at 
I  all;  it  is  rather  indicated  by  full  cou- 
I  secration  to  the  sacred  objects  of  the 
I  cause.  That  is  abundantly  proved  by 
I  the  proceedings  of  the  conference 
I  Never  has  any  similar  gathering  been 
I  more  remarkable  in  that  respect.  If 
one  were  to  ask  what  special  evidence 
|  there  is  that  the  conference  will  have 
I  great  results,  it  might  be  said  in  a  gen- 
f  eral  way  that  it  is  the  note  of  conse- 
I  cration  accompanied  by  the  note  of 
practical  progress,  that  the  gathering 
is  truly  ecumenical,  seeing  the  prob¬ 
lem  before  it  in  its  grand  outlines  as 
well  as  its  special  difficulties,  and  alert 
to  provide  all  it  possibly  can  to  meet 
o  o  hrntjfW  ajETOfg~Instant 


Tl»e  Ecumenical  Conference. 

The  delegates  to  this  great  OofiTgreu’Ce  are 
a  very  imposing  and  impressive  body  of 
men  and  women.  They  aggregate  two 
thousand  or  thereabouts;  they  represent  al¬ 
most  every  important  section  of  the  globe, 
and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  who  has 
not  been,  the  hero  or  heroine  of  some  tragic 
event. 

The  short  respite  from  onerous  duties  and 
grave  responsibility  which  the  missionaries 
are  now  enjoying  is  richly  deserved.  Even 
the  casual  observer  can  read  the  story  of 
strange  experiences  in  their  careworn  fnces. 
The  dangers  through  which  they  have 
passed,  the  sacrifices  they  have  willingly 
made,  the  constant  uncertainty  in  which 
they  Jive,  have  rendered  them  somewhat 
sombre,  less  exuberant  than  most  of  us  who 
are  in  middle  life,  and  ploughed  lines  in 
their  faces  which  generally  come  with  ad¬ 
vanced  age  only. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  value 
of  ■missionary  work.  we-t*ni;not  •■repress  our 
admiration  of  the'  missionary  himself.  Even 
though  we  believe  that  the  enormous  sums 
expended  have  not  been  productive  of  ade¬ 
quate  results,  we  still  doff  onr  hats  to  those 
who  at  the  Gall  of  duty  have  given  up  all 
that  they  may  do  the  Master’s  will.  If, 
however,  we  may  judge  by  the  audiences 
which  pack  Carnegie  Hall  at  every  session, 
and  by  the  numerous  overflow  meetings 
which  have  become  necessary  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  people,  and  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  interest  which  this  Conference  has  ex¬ 
cited  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  it 
is  safe  to  conclude  that  in  the  estimation  of 
the  majority  the  task  to  which  our  mission¬ 
aries  have  set  themselves  is  well  worth 
doing,  even  at  the  risks  that  are  daily  in¬ 
curred. 

These  men  and  women  represent  the  real 
religious  enthusiasm  of  the  age.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  them  the  religious  life  at  home 
is  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable.  We  do  what¬ 
ever  it  is  convenient  and  easy  to  do,  but 
nothing  else.  We  are  generous  and  emo¬ 
tional,  but  the  element  of  self-sacrifice  is 
almost  wholly  wanting.  We  prefer  the 
“downy  bed  oi  ease,”  while  they  do  a  hard 
and  perilous  day’s  work  every  day  of  the 
year.  They  leave  their  homes,  surrender  all 
family  ties  and  all  earthly  ambition,  and 
cheerfully  adopt  a  life  which  costs  them 
almost  everything  which  most  of  us  hold 
dear. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  mission¬ 
ary’s  work  is  wholly  theological,  or  in  ir 
technical  sense  wholly  religious.  While  it 
is  both  of  these  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is 
very  largely  educational  and  philanthrope. 
The  missionary  establishes  industrial 
schools,  he  deals  in  .school  books;  he  is,  per¬ 
haps,  a  physician  or  a  surgeon,  in  which 
ense  he  ministers  to  the  bodies  of  his  people 
as  well  as  to  their  souls.  The  institutions 
which  he  establishes  are  an  object  lesson, 
proving  to  the  untutored  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  better  and  grander  in  life  than  they 
have  ever  dreamed  of.  He  thus  stirs  them 
in  an  unexpected  quarter,  rouses  their  am¬ 
bition  and  forces  upon  them  the  conviction 
that  the  religious  truths  which  can  produce 
such  results  are  worth  more  than  the  re¬ 
ligion  which  they  fiave  received  as  an  In¬ 
heritance. 

The  schools  which  durfh£\the  last  fifty 
years  have  sprung  up  in  India,  China  and 
Africa  are  civilizing  agencies,  the  best  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  Occident  to  the  Orient,  and 
we  venture  the  assertion  that  they  exercise 


an  influence  which  is  uplifting  and  in  every 

way  beneficial.  Religion  is  mingled  with 
education,  because  religion  is  also  a  part  oe 
our  system,  and  the  two  are  so  intertwined 
that  they  cannot  be  separated;  but,  although 
religion  is  the  ultimate  end  sought.  It  flows 
into  the  licnrFs  of  the  people  through  the 
channel  of  the  selioolhouse  and  the  college 
as  well  as  the  church. 

The  mission  work,  therefore;  which  is 
being  done  by  the  delegates  to  this  Confer¬ 
ence  and  by  their  confreres  in  various  parts 
of  the  globe  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It 
is  nn  electric  spark,  an  impulse,  a  revelation, 
rhe  most  practical  thing  in  the  world.  It 
shows  what  Christianity  will  do  for  a  man, 
aiul  then  leaves  the  man  to  accept  it  or  not. 
There  is  no  compulsion  in  it. 

But  it  is  attended  with  danger,  because  all 
forms  of  religion  ure  jealous  of  each  other. 
Every  nation  has  its  .fanaticism,  and  any 
encroachment  is  resented,  even  whpn  the 
encroachment  is  for  the  purpose  of  present¬ 
ing  what  is  better  in  place  of  what  is  good. 
That  is  the  way  of  the  world,  especially  of 
the  religious  world..  When,  therefore,  a  man 
who  has  what  he  believes  is  best  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  his  life  in  order  to  persuade 
others  to  share  it  with  him  he  has  a  claim 
on  our  sympathy,  our  support  and  our  ad¬ 
miration. 

The  Ecumenical  Conference  is  already  a 
success,  and  its  delegates  have  the  attention 
of  two  continents.  They  will  leave  pleasant 
memories  behind  them  and  return  to  their 
labors  encouraged  and  cheered  for  the  difli- 
they  have  yet 


The  Ecumenical  Conference  on  Foreign 
I  Missions,  which  formally  began  in  this  city  | 
to-day  and  will  continue  during  the  week, 
will  be  attended  by  leading  represent^  J 
I  tives,  home  and  foreign,  of  nearly  all  thH 
I  great  denominations  into  which  Christen-'! 
j  dom  is  divided.  In  a  multitude  of  such 
I  counselors  there  cannot  fail  to  be  wis- 
I  dom,  and  consequently  the  outcome  of  the  | 
j  conference  can  scarcely  fail  to  advance  I 
the  grand  cause  which  enlists  its  ener-  j 
gies.  The  subject  of  foreign  missions,  In  | 
all  that  it  implies,  will  be  discussed  from  | 
manifold  practical  points  of  view;  care-  | 
fully  prepared  reports  of  what  has  been  j 
accomplished  in  the  different  fields  will  | 
be  presented;  hard-headed  men  of  af¬ 
fairs  will  discuss  with  experienced  mis¬ 
sionaries  the  more  perplexing  phases  of  I 
the  missionary  problem,  and  statistics  | 
will  be  submitted  attesting  that  substan¬ 
tial  progress  Is  being  made,  so  that  all  I 
I  friends  of  this  most  important  division  ofl 
1  Christian  endeavor  will  feel  that  they  I 
|  have  good  reason  to  “thank  God  and| 
take  courage.” 


foreign  missions. 

Tut*  great  meetings  which  are  being 
held  this  week  In  the  interest  of  foreign 
missions,  meetings  partlei^gy^^^hy 
men  and  women  of  many  laml^am^m 
nearly  all  the  denominations  into  which 
Christianity  is  divided,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  so  many  magnificent  demonstrations 
of  the  transcendent  power  of  faith. 

To  be  sure,  the  foreign  mission  work 
has  already  been  attended  with  results 
of  far-reaching  importance.  Mission- 
aides  and  others  familiar  with  what 
has  been  done  and  with  the  outlook 
for  the  future,  instead  of  being  cast 
down,  are  distinctly  encouraged  to 
persevere.  They  argue  that,  all  things 
considered,  in  view  of  the  well- 
nigh  insurmountable  obstacles  with 
which  they  have  had  to  contend,  wonders 
have  been  wrought;  that  a  revolution  has 
been  started',  and  well  started— one  of 
those  fundamental,  moral  and  religious 
revolutions  which  cannot  go  backward 
1  whose  going  forward  means  a  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  of  the  Master’s  King¬ 
dom. 

But  in  spite  of  the  tangible  results  to 


which  the  friends  of  foreign  missions 
can  point,  it  is  emphatically  true  that 
they  as  yet  may  be  said  to  walk  by  faith 
and  not  by  sight.  Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  their  faith  is  an  all-conquering 
force,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  they 
would  long  ago  have  become  a  prey  to 
discouragement.  But  from  the  very  in¬ 
ception  of  their  efforts  Christian  men  and 
Christian  women  have  confidently  gone 
forward  into  the  missionary  fields  and 
have  been  sustained  by  the  churches 
which  they  represent  because  of  two  co¬ 
gent  reasons:  first,  the  Divine  command 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature; 
and,  second,  the  Divine  assurance  that 
in  obeying  that  command  they  will  have 
‘even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  Divine 
assistance.  Both  of  these  reasons  in¬ 
spire  faith;  the  faith  that  moves  moun¬ 
tains,  the  faith  to  which  all  things  are 
possible. 

It  is  profitable  to  consider  such  a  signal 
triumph  of  faith  in  this  age  of  ours,  which 
is  bent  upon  finding  a  "scientific  basis, 
as  it  is  called,  for  everything.  The  pes¬ 
simist  is  fond  of.  asserting  that  the  cen¬ 
tury  just  closing  is  a  hard,  calculating 
and  money-seeking  century,  a  century 
dominated  by  the  things  which  make  for, 
materialism.  The  Ecumenical  Co])ncy/ 
now  in  progress  is  the  refutation  ofjnjj 


talk. 


WOMEN’S  WORK  IN  MISSIONS. 

When  Mrs.  A.  J.  Gordon  of  Boston 
asked  the  women  delegates  at  the 
Ecumenical  Conference  yesterday  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  introduced  to 
the  audience,  and  representatives  of 
forty-one  American,  British  and  con¬ 
tinental  societies  responded,  even 
then  an  incomplete  idea  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  women  missionary  workers  pres¬ 
ent  was  given,  much  less  a  just  notion 
of  their  many  activities.  The  papers 
and  addresses  read  at  Carnegie  Hall 
and  the  overflow  meetings  justify  the 
assertion  that  in  some  respects  yester¬ 
day  was  the  most  notable  day  of  the 
conference.  Woman’s  work  in  mis¬ 
sions  made  perhaps  the  most  inspiring 
exhibit  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  cause.  The  important 
fact  was  emphasized  that  in  every  field 
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women  have  followed  and  supplemerft- 
ed  the  beginnings  of  evangelism  by  a 
work  which  men  could  not  do,  and 
which  is  fatally  incomplete  without 
woman’s  aid.  The  addresses  of  the 
various  women  delegates,  the  emo¬ 
tional  earnestness  that  made  so  tell¬ 
ing  a  revelation  of  suffering  and  bar¬ 
barism  among  female  populations  of 
the  east,  the  recital  of  help  given  by 
medical  missions,  where  the  latter 
were  the  only  solution  of  difficulties 
otherwise  impossible  to  overcome, 
were  intensely  interesting  and  without 
doubt  have  done  more  to  give  a  dis¬ 
tinct  popular  impression  of  woman’s 
place  in  missions  than  anything  else 
has  ever  done. 

The  result  is  even  more  important 
than  that.  Hitherto  women  mission¬ 
aries  have  been  looked  upon  as  merely 
I  assisting  the  work  on  lines  laid  down 
|  fnr  them.  This  conference  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  their  initiative  in  a  special  field. 
If  the  conference  had  no  other  result,  it 
would  be  memorable  for  having  estab¬ 
lished  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that 
women  missionaries  must  bear  the 


chief  part  in  elevating  the  condition  of 
their  sisters  wherever  they  are  sunk  in 
superstition  and  barbarism.  That  dis¬ 
tinction  will  now  be  generally  recog¬ 
nized.  The  case  of  a  Hindu  family, espe¬ 
cially  of  the  Brahmin  caste,  to  which 
in  case  of  sickness  a  woman  medical 
missionary  is  often  the  only  available 
relief,  typifies  a  method  of  missionary 
access  which  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
leverage  that  the  cause  can  make  sure 
of  in  its  fight  against  caste  ignorance 
L  in  India.  It  might  be  extended  to 
many  other  kinds  of  helpful  work  in 
which  women  missionaries  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  their  sex. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  cooperation 
of  women  in  educational  missionary 
-work  has  been  developed  during  the 
past  decade  in  a  remarkable  manner: 


They  are  impressed  with  the  nccessi 
of  better  missionary  equipment  on  the 
intellectual  side,  and  their  part  in  the 
work  of  mission  colleges  is  ample  proof 
of  this.  To  the  importance  of  mission¬ 
ary  literature  they  have  given  special 
attention.  In  fact,  the  organization 
of  their  efforts  in  what,  for  the  sake  of 
i  convenience,  may  be  called  the  higher 
departments,  shows  that  the  idea  of 
conserving  those  efforts  and  building 
for  permanent  results  has  accompa¬ 
nied  all  they  have  done.  They  are 
branching  out  in  their  own  line,  confi¬ 
dent  that  they  have  a  speeial^jprk 
to  dor  -  -  - 


'-'"No  higher  or  more  impartial  testimony 
could  be  given  to  the  efficient  activity  of 
the  Government  of  India,  in  the  presence 
of  the  terrible  famine,  than  was  borne 
yesterday  by  the  Indian  delegates  to  the 
Ecumenical  Conference.  Of  all  denomi¬ 
nations  and  of  many  nationalities,  they 
declare  that  the  Indian  Government  is 
"doing  all  that  any  Government  on  earth 
could  do,”  and  is,  in  fact,  "achieving 
a  greater  work  of  rescue  than  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  ever,  in  the  world's  his¬ 
tory,  undertaken  before."  Yet  these  ex¬ 
perienced  missionaries  add  that  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  stricken  people  go  beyond 
the  possible  range  of  governmental  relief, 
and  that  private  charity  on  a  large  scale, 
intelligently  directed,  must  supplement 
the  work  of  the  Government  and  save 
lives  that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  open  a  public  subscription 
in  this  city.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
out  of  our  abundance,  a  perfect  willing¬ 
ness  exists  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
these  imperilled  millions,  and  that  an  or¬ 
ganized  appeal  to  our  men  of  means  and 
humanity  will  meet  with  a  ready  re¬ 
sponse.  When  the  charitable  of  all  the 
world  are  astir  in  this  urgent  matter. 
Americans  must  not  sit  with 
hands. 


THE  ECUMENICAL  CONFERENCE. 

|hioten  and  Impressions — Critical  Esti¬ 
mates — The  Element  of  Romance— 
Mot  n  Consultation,  but  a  Demon- 
Ntrntion. 

In  following  closely  the  drift  of  proceed¬ 
ings  at  the  Carnegie  Hall  meetings,  the 
writer  is  impressed  by  -tlie  fact  that  a 
Certain  social  p7-eatigr  goes  with  the  cause  of 
foreign  missions.  This  has  been  noted  at 
noro  than  one  gathering  and  accounts,  in  j 
for  the  extraordinary  attendance.  | 
[This  Is  not  saying  that  a  very 
[sorbing  public  interest  is  absent  from| 
[the  occasion.  But  the  element  of  romance  I 
[winds  in  and  out  like  a  thread  of  silver 
amid  all  the  testimonies  to  the  spiritual 
exploitation  of  far-off  lands  in  the  interests! 
[of  righteousness. 

The  missionaries,  long  in  the  service,  with| 
patriarchal  beards,  and  bodies  sometimes] 
literally  covered  with  the  marks  of  hero-| 
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eye,  veritable  Knights  of  the  Cross,  to  tell 
with  impassioned  speech  of  vigils  and 
[perils.  All  the  world  loves  the  knightly 
glamor,  and  society,  which  not  infrequently 
turns  thumbs  down  upon  the  discouraged 
j  pleader  for  causes  at  our  very  door,  will  j 
applaud  to  the  echo  the  veteran  of  forty 
I  years’  service  in  the  Orient.  The  applause 
I  is,  however,  well  deserved.  How  greatly  I 
ithe  relative  niggardliness  of  the  Christian 
[world  in  supplying  the  "sinews  of  war’  will 
be  diminished  by  the  enthusiasm  engender- 
j  ed  by  this  outpouring  remains  to  be  seen. 
Certainly,  the  net  returns  from  all  sources 
of  $15,000,000  do  not  argue  an  enthusiasm 
hand  equal  to  that  of  the  heart.  The 
I  Chinese  in  their  poverty  are  said  to  eon- 
S  tribute  $300,000,000  for  idol  worship,  and 
I  pour  forth  unstintedly  to  the  bright  ‘‘Sun  | 
|  God”  of  "self-restraint.”  The  contrast  is 
3  not  edifying.  And  the  very  fact  that  Dr. 

I  Strong's  tremendous  figures  showing  up  this 
1  unflattering  disparity  of  gifts  in  detail  were 
1  received  by  the  Christian  world  with  a  sort 
|  of  shamed  incredulity  argues,  at  least,  a 
J  stabbing  conscience. 


before  the  breath  of  the  white  man's  vices.' 
(Was  he  thinking  of  the  mixed  cargoes  oft 
rum  and  Bibles  that  formerly  went  to  the! 
Congo  ?  And  hdw  about  the  "beer  followingj 
the  flag"  to  the  Philippines?) 


Phillips  Brooks  once  said:  "It  Is  not  op¬ 
portunity  men  want;  it  is  fire."  The  faith¬ 
ful  old  Missionary  Bishop,  whose  words  were 
like  a  clarion,  must  have  Imbibed  this  sen¬ 
timent  when  he  declared  in  a  certain  city 
church  last  Sunday  that  it  was  curious  home 
congregations  should  want  a  missionary  to 
come  and  stir  them  up!  What  do  these 
accessories  mean,  said  he,  if  they  do  not 
help  you  to  worship  and  service?  And  theifi^ 
the  good  Bishop  went  on  to  relate  how  a 
poor  native  came  thirty  miles,  over  rough 
roads,  in  bare  feet,  to  receive  cdnfirmationwj 
and  as  he  walked  down  the  aisle  blood  flow-\  | 
ed  from  his  wounds'.  This  convention  in 
New  York  will  do  immense  service  if  only.  [ 
it  teaches  home  churches,  in  a  sumptuous 
metropolitan  environment  that  a  thorny 
path  toughens  the  fibre  of  religious  endeavor,  ! 
while  a  primrose  path  of  all  things  needful — 
and  more — relaxes  effort.  Possibly  ex-Presi- 
dent  Harrison  had  this  thought  in  mind 
when  he  ventured  to  say  that  a  "revivified, 
reconsecrated,  unified"  home  church  is  suc¬ 
cessful  only  In  the  degree  in  which  it  pro-  j 
motes  universal  altruistic  ends.  By  the  by,J 
ex-President  Harrison  is  singularly  felici-j 
tous  as  a  maker  of  incisive  phrases.  Here! 
is  one  out  of  many:  "Feeble  races  wither! 


The  Rev.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson  of  the 
British  delegation  expressed  the  feeling  of 
many  in  the  audience  in  the  .remark  that  the 
best  result  of  the  Conference  was  not  consul- 
tation  but  demonstration.  Nothing  succeeds 
like  success.  The  unity  and  precision  of 
effort  on  a  world-wide  scale,  unity  and  pre^ 
cision  based  upon  essential  agreement  of 
view  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  characterizes  this  notable  repj- 
reseptalion _phould  .t H.-=. ~*«nianRt.rn Hm 

l  a  kindling  flame  among  the  dry  bones  o 
churchly  indlfferentism.  I  am  inclined  t( 
think  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crowe,  If  correctly  re 
ported,  overlooks  this  consideration  in  saylnj 
—apropos  of  the  Conference— "any  Protes¬ 
tant  denomination  not  invite’d  is  not  con 
sidered  Christian."  Many  of  the  broat 
church  evangelical  wing  in  this  assemblagi 
will  most  heartily  agree  that  both  Unitarians 
and  Universallsts  may  be  Christians  to  th( 
core  in  life  and  practice.  But  I  greatlj 
doubt  if  our  brethren  of  these  folds  woult 
feel  quite  at  home  on  the  Carnegie  Hall  plat 
form,  even  thbugh  invited,  and  for  reasons 
named  in  a  previous  article.  The  current  o 
their  missionary  activities,  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledged,  does  not  move  exactly  upon  ths 
plane  of  the  Ecumenical  gathering.  Th< 
mechanism  of  any  world-embracing  confer 
ence  to  be  thoroughly  successful  must  move 
in  the  orbit  of  its  fundamental  doctrina 
conception.  Some  of  us  who  are  more  lati- 
tudinarian  in  theology  might  wish  that  con- 
ception  closer  to  critical  advanced  standards 
But,  things  being  as  they  are,  the  public  is 
most  concerned  to  know  what  fruitage  fol¬ 
lows  the  labors  of  consecrated  men  and  wo¬ 
men  upon  the  basis  of  the  doctrinal  teach¬ 
ing  under  which  they  have  most  flourished. 

The  writer  has  often  observed  at  mission-! 
ary  meetings  the  extraordinary  personal1,! 
power  of  workers  long  in  the  field.  This  | 
was  clearly  seen  in  the  address  of  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Chamberlain,  M.D.,  D.D.  Rare  ora-  I 
torical  fervor  marked  his  utterance.  The  | 
set  phrases  and  scholastic-finish  of  style-,  so  f 
prejudicial  to  what  ought  to  be  the  heart- 
to-heart  efficacy  of  modern  pulpit  methods, 
were  conspicuously  absent.  The  venerable 
missionary  spoke  his  mind  with  prophetic 
boldness.  He  proved  conclusively  that  the 
man  whose  work  it  is  for  many  years  to 
reach  his  fellow-men  under  any  and  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  resistance  and  discouragement 
learns,  unconsciously,  the  art  of  forcible 
speech.  A  peculiar  "breeziness”  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  characteristic  of  missionary  ad¬ 
dress.  Most  modern  clergymen  seem  to  have 
one  eye  on  the  congregation  and  the 
other  upon  a  manual  of  rhetoric.  Daniel 
Webster  said  he  feared  Jeremiah  Mason 
with  his  few  “pints"  more  than  all  the 
cultivated  lawyers  who  minded  their  p’s  and 
q’s.  The  missionary  has  learned  how  to 
make  his  "pints”  with  the  least  possible 
flourish,  for  he  knows  that  if  he  does  not 
the  native  auditors  will  quickly  disappear 
over  the  nearest  hilltop. 

Gov.  Roosevelt  uttered  a  teliing  word  Sat¬ 
urday  evening  when  he  said:  "Woe  to  the 
man  who  pities  the  worker."  If  one  wishes 
to  see  cheerfulness  embodied  one  should 
study  missionaries,  many  of  whom  truly  [ 
bear  in  the  bodies  the  "scars  of  the  Lordfl 
Jesus.”  The  Conference,  with  its  hundreds?] 
of  delegates,  will  confer  an  inestimable  boon] 
unon  our  somewhat  WasA  metronollta 


terialism  by  vindicatlug  the  view  that 
in  action,"  and  not  money,  “makes  the  worlc 
go  round."  The  sneers  of  the  captious  at  ; 
the  cost  of  missions,  and  the  jeers  of  the  ill- 
informed  as  to  the  luxury  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  environ  missionaries,  are  wide  or 
the  mark  when  one  considers  results  of  such 
amazing  magnitude.  Undoubtedly  the  pio¬ 
neers  had  the  hardest  time  of  all,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  pitied. 

A  Scottish  captain,  Allen  Gardner,  went  I 
three  times  to  carry  the  bread  of  life  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  but 
finally  perished  of  starvation.  When  his  dead 
body  was  discovered  they  found  inscribed 
on  the  rocks  above  his  head  the  words. 
“My  soul,  wait  thou  only  on  the  Lord,  for  j 
my  expectation  is  from  Him.”  I  doubt 
whether  this  devoted  man  was  not,  upon 
the  whole,  happier  in  life  and  death  than 
those  who  pity  his  fate.  The  nonchalant 
way  in  which  a  graybeard  missionary  will 
tell  you  of  the  arrows  shot  at  him  and  the  I 
:nives  sharpened  to  carve  his  body,  smiling  | 
he  talks,  drives  pity  out  of  court.  Inj 


>ltlng  the  audiences  over  critically  I 

|(o  is  rather  painfully  impressed  with 
fact  that  comparatively  few  young 
f^ieople  were  there  to  catch  the  inspiration  of  ^ 
|  the  truth  so  fitly  spoken  by  Gov.  Roosevelt. 

|  The  ranks  of  the  'middle  aged  were  solid,  | 
and  youth  but  a  fringe  upon  the  garment. 

I  did  note  a  tall  policeman  in  uniform  listen- 
I  ing  with  absorbing  attention. 


In  one  respect  the  meeting  on  Monday 
night  was  an  object-lesson  to  all  presiding 
officers.  The  committee  of  arrangements, 
with  the  best  intentions,  saw  fit  to  bestow 
upon  the  audience  a  mas3  of  statistical  in¬ 
formation  for  seventy  minutes,  Information 
which  could  have  been  circulated  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form  at  small  expense.  The  most 
stolid  Indian,  seated  at  a  camp-fire,  would 
have  grown  restive  under  the  patter  of  such 
a  rain  of  figures.  And  I  noted  nine  pro¬ 
digious  yawns  from  -well-meaning  persons 
in  my  immediate  vicinity!  When  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Schrieber,  a  German  delegate  of  agree¬ 
able  personality,  exceeded  his  limit,  and  ap¬ 
parently  wished  to  say-  "jMt  a.  WQfd  more, 
brethren,”  the  phuHt  hS4ren£  insisted  ,by- 
vigorous  clapping,  that  he  should  stop. 
This  did  not  mean  the  least  disrespect  to 
Dr.  Schrieber,  whose  opening  speech  on  Sat¬ 
urday  was  a  model  of  brief  and  sagacious 
statement.  But  it  did  mean  that  the  sta¬ 
tistical  business  was  overworked,  and  that 
if  a  time-schedule  had  been  adopted,  it 
should  be  lived  up  to  religiously.  I  never 
knew  but  one  presiding  officer  with  suffi¬ 
cient  nerve  to  cut  short  summarily  any 
speaker  going  beyond  ‘  his  -allotment.  But 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Torrey,  Moody’s  right-hand 
man  in  Chicago,  would  compel  the  most 
obstinate  essayist  to  take  his  seat  on  the 
minute.  And  I  have  seen  three  thousand 
people  in  Tremont  Temple  applaud  his  action 
to  the  echo.  It  was  a  great  tribute  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Pierson’s  ability  as  a  platform 
orator  that  he  held  an  audience  entranced 
after  the  statistical  deluge  had  expended 
itself.  Credit  is  also  due  Mr.  Eugene  Stock, 
editorial  secretary,  in  that  he  recognized 
his  somewhat  unfortunate  rOle  as  a  statisti¬ 
cian  and  “blue-pencilled"  much  of  his  ad 
dress.  It  is  a  shrewd  guess  that  Mr.  Stock 
would  make  a  capital  managing  editor. 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  in  the  work  of 
the  Conference,  to  say  whether  the  newer 
theological  conceptions  as  to  the  moral  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  so-called  heathen  nations,  with 


_  venerable  ethical  creed,  are  held  In  any 
appreciable  degree  by  delegates  and  lis¬ 
teners.  Most  of  the  utterances,  however, 
to  date,  ring  true  upon  the  traditional  or¬ 
thodox  metal.  This  is  merely  a  statement 
of  fact  and  not  a  criticism.  One  speak¬ 
er  on  Monday  described  the  millions  of 
Chinese  dying  in  a  month  without  God. 
and  he  also  pictured  the  darkness  of  a 
heathen  death-bed.  The  orthodox  implica¬ 
tions  are  obvious.  If  the  newer  thought 
men.  of  the  school  of  Christian  evolution¬ 
ists,  were  present,  they  are,  as  yet,  not 
greatly  in  evidence.  As  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture,  I  wonder  how  many  in  these  great 
gatherings  sympathize v^ith  the  opinions  of  I 
Miss  Noble,  an  EiVgliS'B"  wothafr-who  went! 
to  India  to  organize  schools  for  girls,  liv-  I 
ing,  eating,  dressing  as  they  do  in  order 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  real  life  of  the  I 
people.  Her  view  is  that  the  natives  should  j 
be  taught  to  live  up  to  the  best  in  their  j 
own  religion  as  an  incentive  to  righteous-  I 
ness.  That  there  is  a  best  was  abundantly 
proved  in  the  debates  attending  the  Parlia-  I 
ment  of  Religions. 


A  word  might  justly  be  said  here  for  the 
press  committee  of  the  Conference.  The, 
clamor  for  privileges  has  been  enormous 
and  probably  out  of  all  proportion  to  avail¬ 
able  facilities.  The  Podunk  Trumpet  must 
have  equal  opportunities  with  the  great  re 
liglous  weeklies  and  New  York  dailies.  Un 
der  the  circumstances,  complaints  are  bette: 
repressed  than  vociferated.  If  one  holding 
a  press  ticket  has  occasionally  to  request 
his  chair  from  a  corpulent  citizen  wedge® 
like  a  jackknife  between  chair  and  table,  that 
must  be  viewed  merely  as  an  incident  tot 
enliven  proceedings.  Newspaper  men  are,' 
as  a  rule,  philosophers,  and  not  “kickers.” 
They  do  the  best  they  can  under  diffi¬ 
culties.  And  I  think  few  of  the  tribe  are 
disposed  to  start  additional  beads  of  per¬ 
spiration  from  the  anxious  brows  of  the 
press  committee. 

Frederick  Stanley  Root.  ! 
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TEE  ECUMENICAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Ecumenical  Mission¬ 
ary  Conference  thus  far  furnish  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  the  wld^p^a'cTtend'ency  to  soften 
the  harsher  features  of  the  traditional  Protest¬ 
ant  theology  has  “cut  the  nerve  of  missions.” 
The  public  became  familiar  with  that  assertions 
few  years  ago  in  connection  with  the  contro¬ 
versy  that  arose  in  the  American  Board  over 
the  status  of  certain  candidates  for  the  foreign 
mission  field,  who  either  expressed  a  belief  in 
the  opportunity  of  a  probation  after  death  for 
the  heathen,  or  at  least  hoped  that  there  would 
be  such  an  opportunity  for  those  to  whom  it 
had  not  been  vouchsafed  in  this  life.  The 
Board,  if  we  remember  aright,  virtually  decided 
that  such  an  opinion  was  within  the  limits  of 
tolerated  belief,  whereupon  there  were  numer¬ 
ous  predictions  of  the  speedy  failure  of  its  work, 
which  predictions,  we  are  glad  to  say,  have  not 
yet  been  fulfilled.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  have 
renewed  its  youth,  and  it  is  carrying  on  its 
various  missionary  enterprises  with  all  its  old- 
time  energy  and  zeal. 

Nor  is  tlifire  a§y!  tone  oi 
the  reports  of  the  delegates  in  the  •Conference 
from  the  other  great  missionary  societies.  They 
will  doubtless  note  with  amusement  mingled 
with  contempt  the  effort  of  certain  agnostic 
critics  of  modern  Christianity  to  persuade  them 


that  while  they  have  been  wcSdr^iRj^uIrSSly 

in  the  foreign  field  the  churches  at  home  have 
been  surrendering  one  after  another  all  the  rita- 
dels  of  the  faith,  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  Conference  to  discuss  theological  tendencies 
or  to  decide  between  the  conservative  and  tra¬ 
ditional  schools  of  thought,  and  the  representa¬ 
tive  men  who  compose  its  membership  are  In 
nowise  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  Christianity, 
being  a  living  force  and  not  a  dead  mummy  In¬ 
closed  in  a  cabinet,  is  constantly  discarding  old 
opinions  and  adopting  new  conceptions  of  the 
old  fundamental  verities.  They  remember  that 
when  St.  Paul  and  the  other  Apostolic  mission¬ 
aries  were  laying  the  foundations  of  Christian¬ 
ity  in  foreign  lands  the  infant  Church  was  torn 
by  the  question  whether  a  Gentile  convert  to 
Christianity  should  be  circumcised  according  to 
the  Mosaic  law.  It  was  a  question  of  tremen¬ 
dous  importance  to  the  early  Christians.  The 
conservatives,  of  course,  insisted  on  circumcision 
and  stood  firmly  on  the  word  of  Scripture,  as 
the  conservatives  of  the  churches  do  to-day. 
And  doubtless  the  agnostic  Sadducees  of  that 
time  denounced  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  infidels 
because  they  presumed  to  discard  this  rite  in 
admitting  Gentiles  to  the  Church.  Like  their 
descendants  to-day,  whose  only  object  is  to 
“put  the  Church  in  a  hole,”  they  proved. to  their 
own  satisfaction  that  the  great  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  threw  overboard  the  whole  scheme  of 
revelation.  For  if  one  part  of  the  Scripture 
was  untrue  It  was  all  untrue;  but  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem  overturned  this  pretty  house  of  cards 
and  vindicated  Paul,  the  infidel  and  heretic. 

The  truth  is.  the  play  and  interplay  of  Chris¬ 
tian  thought  and  opinion  are  brought  home  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  missionary  in  the 
foreign  field.  The  many  religious  and  ethical 
questions  raised  by  his  daily  contact  with  an 
alien  religion  and  civilization  must  more  or  less 
color  and  modify  his  views  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine.  The  agnostic  contention  that  all  church 
members  must  be  absolutely  uniform  in  their 
belief  is,  ,  of  course,  absurd,  .and  -it  Is  put  forth 
only  to  embarrass  the  churches.  But  even  if 
such  an  absolute  uniformity  of  belief  and  opin¬ 
ion  actually  did  exist  in  the  home  churches  no 
foreign  missionary  who  is  worth  his  salt  would 
long  maintain  it.  Without  giving  up  his  belief 
in  any  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith  he 
would  soon  come  to  view  the  faith  from  a  new 
angle,  that  of  its  adaptability  to  the  heathen; 
and  he  would  realize  .how  trivial  and  transitory, 


Chrlntcn<lom  In  Conjir. 

All  this  week  the  Ecumenical  Council  will  I 
be  In  session  at  Carnegie  Hall,  The  Tribune 
yesterday  described  this  unusual  gathering 
In  these  words: 

With  the  President  of  the  United  States  | 
to  welcome  them  on  the  part  of  the  nation, 
the  Governor  of  New  York  to  welcome  them  | 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  an  ex-Presl- 
dent  of  the  country  to  respond  for  them.  It 
She  delegates  to  the  great  Ecumenical  Con¬ 
ference  In  this  city  were  started  upon  their 
labors  yesterday  under  auspices  which  must 
have  convinced  the  foreigners  among  them  U 
that  America  was  glad  to  see  them,  and  1 
the  whole  Christian  world  that  New  York  1 
is  in  active  sympathy  with  tne  objects  of  I 
the  gathering. 

"One  hundred  and  four  Protestant  mis-  I 
slonary  societies  are  represented  at  this  I 
conference,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  I 
other,  it  is  expected  to  surpass  Its  predeces-  I 
sors  in  ecumenical  or  world  embracing  re-  I 
suits.  These  societies  have  sent  about  ii.OUd  ( 
delegates. 

"The  vast  assemblage  made  ah  ..... _ _ 

sight,  and  the  many  elements  composing  it  j 
a  suggestive  one.  Statesmen  were  there  J 
who  have  attained  eminence  in  politics; 
thinkers  who  have  written  books  that  are  I 
widely  read; theologians  who  differ  radically  I 
among  themselves  in  matters  of  creed;  mis-  I 
sionaries  who  have  carried  the  Bible  In  one  | 
hand  and  their  lives  In  the  other  into  i 
_ explored  lands,  and  converts  and  mission  I 

N  workers  from  those  same  lands  whose  I 
bright  costumes  and  swarthy  complexions  I 
formed  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  somber  | 
clothing  of  some  of  their  neighbors." 

The  delegates  yesterday  were  scattered  I 
through  the  many  churches  of  the  city.  The  fl 
most  distinguished  preached.  The  Council  |[ 
be  opened  to-day  for  the  practical  work  |j 
fdwwhlch  it  was  called  together. 


after  all.  are  many  of  the  burning  questions  of 
the  home  churches  when  looked  at  from  that 
jioint  of  view. 

- — ~  ■ 


5jOfl53WORtH.T ALBS  ABOUT 

^  *  SOME  INTERESTING  OBSERVATIONS  INCIDENT  TO  TH 

• . .1 _ .vircUno rv  Hp  has  a  ster 


I,  i#„ot  often  that  anytMns  occurs  in  thj. 
„,Mous  world  of  such  magnitude  as  thli 
gathering  of  heroes  and  heroines  which  w. 
stvle  an  Ecumenical  Conference. 

T,S  no,  «o  incident  merely:  It  is  an  to 
porlant  event,  whose  consequence,  will  be 
immediate  and  far  reaching. 

Two  thousand  men  and  women  come  from, 
the  various  Helds  In  which  self-sacrifice,  eve. 
to  the  point  of  self-effacement,  is  the  prim, 
condition  of  success  in  order  to  comport 
methods,  indulge  in  reminiscence,  renew 
from  a  Ufa  of  perpetual  nervous  strain,  tool. 
Into  the  faces  of  the®  fellow,  from  othet, 
quarters  of  the  glo-be.  and  then  return  to  s 
Held  of  labor  from  which  most  of  us  would 
shrink  with  something  akin  to  terror. 

Look  into  the  faces  of  these  men 

, 

insult  and  Injury,  of  hairbreadtn  escapes 
that  seem  to  be  miraculous,'  of  daily 
and  want,  of  loneliness  so  profound  at  time.1 
that  life  itself  was  an  affliction  too  heavy  ■ 
bear,  and  as  you  listen  you  would  wonder  a, 
the  capacity  of  merely  human  beings  to  en; ,] 

‘ss&riates 

Ahem  would  regard  as  all  that  could  be  de- 


sired.  There  are  deep  lines  which  have  been  1 
ploughed,  not  by  time,  but  by  standing  dally 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  danger  and  death.  | 
They  are  a  serene  but  a  sombre  hearted  folk, 
who  do  their  work  in  spite  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  obstacle,  and  do  it  without  hope  of 
reward  in  this  life. 

I  take  my  hat  off  to  the  missionary,  for  I 
have  seen  him  in  his  isolation,  and  know 
something  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  him. 
It  is  one  thing  to  he  In  the  thick  of  a  battle, 
with  its  intense  excitement,  which  obliterates 
for  the  time  all  thought  of  safety  and  im¬ 
pels  us  to  risk  life  without  a  murmur,  but 
quite  another  thing  to  live  for  years  in  a 
foreign  and  hostile  community  in  obedience 
to  the  command  to  go  and  preach  to  all  peo¬ 
ple,  with  no  hope  of  rest  or  respite  until 
the  eyes  are  closed  in  the  sleep  of  _death. 

'  These  -missionaries— have  'pTffty  nearly  all 
the  religious  enthusiasm  which  exi^*  iu  mia 
age.  They  are  the  only  religious  enthusi¬ 
asts  in  the'woTfflr  ffie  only  folk  who  make 
great  sacrifices  for  conscience  sake.  We  en¬ 
joy  our  religion  in  happy  homes,  in  the  sun- 
I  light  of  a  community  which  agrees  with  us 
I  in  all  imnortant  matters.  We  have  at  hand 
'  everything  which  an  enlightened  age  can 
produce,  and  our  pathway  is  simp.y  an  up- 
|  ward  climb  over  a  macadamized  road.  We 
'  Surrender  very  little  for  duty's  sake,  and 
jur  religion  makes  us  comfortable  and  happy, 
it  costs  us  no'bing,  and  is  a  great  conven- 
ence. 


Not  so  with  the  missionary.  He  has  a  stern 
sense  ot  duty  which  treats  him  with  the  ut 
most  severity.  He  Is  expatriated,  his 
worldly  ambition  is  set  aside,  all  family  and 
worldly  am  )lfea  „e  enters  on  a 

which  will  tax  his  physical  energy  to 
woik  whicl  break  his  heart 

the  the  vear.  He  lives  on  the  merest 

hMoofan?h?5rS 

"whyTtXh’t  ho  stay  at  home!  Because  he 

T  it  The  cry,  Come  over  and  help  us, 
“ngs  to  h  s  ears,  and  the  appeal  is  resistless. 
He  ea"  be  of  more  service  there  than  any¬ 
where  else,  and  as  he  Is  God's  servant  he 
must  go  where  God's  less  favored  children 
“all  He  Is  a  martyr,  willing  to  meet  a  mar-, 
tvr's  doom.  He  wants  to  be  of  some  use  1 
the  world,  to  carry  the  good  tidings  of  Chris, 

sonal  comfort  and  happiness  as  nothing,  his 
ambition  as  nothing,  if  he  can  enlighten  the 
minds  and  cheer  the  hearts  of  those  who  live 
on  a  lower  spiritual  level.  , 

You  tell  me  that  the  immense  sums  spent  | 
in  this  work  have  produced  no  adequate  re-  I 
suits.  How  do  you  know  that?  Can  you  I 
back  that  broad  statement  with  facts?  Are 
you  talking  to  the  wind  or  from  knowledge. 

I  think'  you  are  In  error.  The  results  are  I 
•inore  far  reaching  than  the  Imagination  can 
conceive.  The  sowing  is  not  without  a  har-  I 
vest,  and  though  that  harvest  is  not  as  I 
plentiful  as  could  be  desired,  it  is  quite  worth  I 
all  the  toll  that  has  been  spent  on  it.  I 

But  if  you  ask  why  these  missionaries! 


hade  by  missionaries 


at  ecumenical  council  now  in  session  in  this  city 

...  .  _  a  „  j  Hin  t  verv  sur-  i 


should  he  so  poorly  equipped  and  supported, 

I  can  onlv  answer  that  we  are  niggardly  and 
Indifferent  If  a  missionary  is  willing  to 
Live  his fife  wo  ought  to  be  ready  to  furnish 
him  with  every  implement  of  success  which 
invention  X  devise  and  generosity  supply. 

If  we  were  to  double  our  missionary  fund  it 
couTd  be  usefully  distributed.  But  we  are 
close  and  mean,  not  appreciating  the  good 
that  Is  done,  or  the  greater  good  that  ought 

‘  Book  to  upon  a  mission  station  with  me  and 
see  for  vourself.  I  will  describe  what  I  have 
personally  witnessed,  and  this  one  instance  i 

“  Here'to  a  (“aMi'aeSwbuilfiing  Is  .  school 
for  girls.  Thc-y  are  taught  to  read  and  write 
taught  to  sew.  taught  to  cook,  taught  all  the 
Intricacies  of  housekeeping,  especially  clean¬ 
liness  In  all  these  matters  the  homes  of 
hese  children  provided  they  have  any 

lames  are  strangely  deficient. _ Allthat  Is 

SSjrumrarol  uplifting.  TTflves  good  ideas 
Jothose  who  have  only  limited  notions  of 

^There'hfthe  same  courtyard  is  a  school  for 
boys.  Besides  the  rudiments  of  learning  they 
are  taught  all  the  practical  industries  by 
which  a  man  can  make  a  living— shoemaking, 
carpentry,  weaving,  and  whatever  else  is 
necessary.  , 

1  Over  yonder  is  a  surgery  and  hospital. 
There  are  very  few  native  physicians,  and 
the  sick  or  their  representatives  use  the 
dispensary,  where  medicines  are  furnished 
free.  A  missionary  surgeon  told  me  he  per¬ 
formed  an  average  of  four'  hundred  serious 
operations  every  year  on  persons  of  all  na¬ 
tionalities  and  belonging  to  all  classes.  All 


this  free  of  expense.  And  yet  that  very  sur- 
geon  declared  with  tears  in  his  voice  that 
lacked  the  proper  instruments  with  which  to 
do  his  work  satisfactorily. 

Over  yonder,  on  the  hilltop,  is  an  orphan 
asylum,  where  from  three  hundred  to  live 
hundred  parentless  children  are  fed  and 
clothed  and  sheltered.  There  are  other  or 
phans,  but  they  cannot  be  received,  because 
there  are  no  funds.  , 

Here  again,  on  another  hilltop,  is  a  well 
equipped  college,  where  ambitious  youths  are 
fitted  for  a  professional  life.  r,het.cun.* I^iVfl“™ 

Is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  students 
are  eager  and  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of 

lhTh°nk°of  the' amount  of  work  -that  is  being 
done  in  a  group  of  buildings  such  as  I  have 
described!  Think  also  of  the  sacrifices  which 
are  yearly  made  by  those  who  are  engaged  in 
uiVon  vnn  believe  that  the  results  are  lnade- 
tbit" they" -ai'enwt  Tstrrtsftietorrr --**■*■ 

theyare  not  worth  all  the  trouble  required 
to  produce  them?  _ . 

T i  the  general  Impression  that  these  mis¬ 
sionaries  devote  themselves  to  instruction  in 
theo'ogy  exclusively,  that  their  sole  purpose 
is  to  displace  one  doxy  and  substitute  an¬ 
other.  But  you  see  that  that  is  not  the  case 
nr  course  they  desire  to  teach  the  people  to 
w'mm  thev  are  sent  that  our  Christianity  to 
more  productive  of  good  than  any  other  form 
of  religion,  but  it  is  done  by  furnishing  an 
object  lesson  such  as  I  have  acscrlhed  There 
Is  no  compulsion  anywhere,  and  no  intrusion, 
i  Have  seen  on  neighborins  couches  In  the 
I  hospital  a  wounded  Armenian  and  a  P°° 
l  yiohammedan  suffering  from  disease.  They 


both  enjoyed  the  same  loving  service  of  the 
surgeon  and  physician.  There  was  no  dis¬ 
crimination  whatever.  There  are  prayei  c  in 
the  chapel,  and  a  short  sermon,  but  nobody 
need  attend  unless  he  wishes  to  do  so  The 
missionary  is  simply  the  friend  of  all  alike, 
and  if  his  practical  Christianity  appeals  to 
them  and  persuades  them,  all  the  better.  He 
exemplifies  his  religion,  and  if  men  ana 
women  think  well  of  it,  and  embrace  it.  be¬ 
cause  It  can  do  more  for  them  than  anything 
they  have  heretofore  known,  well  and  good. 

The  people  of  other  lands  have  a  divine 
right  to  know  something  of  the  religion 
which  has  made  us  a  happy  and  prosperous 
nation.  Who  shall  deny  them  that  privilege. 
When  a  Buddhist  comes  to  America  we  give 
him  full  swing,  and  if  he,  can  convert  any  ot 
us  he  may  do  it.  Nothing  block?  ois  way  ex- 
cept  the  conviction  of  his  hearers  that  the;, 
already  have  something  better  than  he  bas  to 
offer  And  why  should  jye, nat-^.enn  the— i.  cu- 
-SWtr^s^E-our^lVnizatlon  to  China  and 
Africa,  to  show  the  people  there  what  we  are 
thinking  about,  and  what  kind  of  lives  our 
thinking  produces?  The  world  rhould  be  free 
to  all,  but  fanaticism  stands  in  the  way,  and 
the  missionary  works  at  his  peril.  He  does 
work,  however,  in  spite  of  the  peril,  and  we 
love  him  for  the  sacrifices  he  makes. 

The  delegates  to  this  Conference  come  from 
such  fields  as  these,  and  we  not  only  give 
them  a  welcome,  but  we  honor  them  with  an  . 
honor  not  to  be  expressed  in  words.  Give  them 
all  the  money  they  can  use;  strengthen  their 
hands  by  generous  gifts,  and  send  them  back  j 
with  the  consciousness  that  they  carry  with  I 
them  our  hearts  and  our  pocketbooks. 

GEORGE  H.  HEPWORTH. 


THE  ECJIMESIXCAL  CONFERENCE. 


The  entire  Protestant  world  is  interested  in 
the  Ecumenical,  or  world-representative.  Con¬ 
ference  now  being  held  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The 
purpose  of  the  gathering  is  tq*  promote  the 
spirit  of  harmony  among  the  denominations 
laboring  in  the  mission  fields,  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work  and  to  further  its  progress 
by  mutual  suggestion.  Such  purposes  are 
wholly  commendable  as  far  as  they  go.  Should 
the  Conference  accomplish  no  more  it  will  not 
have  been  altogether  fruitless;  but  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  it  will  sadly  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  the  intelligent  at  the  dawn.  of.  a  new 
century. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  years  that  the  bane 
of  foreign  missions  has  been  deaominational- 
ism.  The  differences  that  weaken  Protestant¬ 
ism,  often  puerile  and  even  grotesquely  absurd, 
excite  the  sorrow  and  impatience  of  thoughtful 
people  in  Christendom  itself.  They  feel  no  sur¬ 
prise  when  the  heathen,  as  they  are  called,  are 
bewildered  and  perplexed  by  them.  When  an 
intellectual  Parsee  in  British  India  Said  to  some 
Protestant  missionaries;  “Go  home  and  find 
out  what  you  really  believe  and  then  come  and 
tell  us  about  it,”  intelligent  men  the  world  over 
realized  the  entire  aptness  of  the  advice. 

Indeed,  if  the  extreme  Calvinistic  views  of 
some  of  the  sects  should  be  taken  by  them  as 
representative  of  Christianity,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  pagans  of  logical  minds  to  con¬ 
ceive  why  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to 
send  missionaries  to  them  at  all.  If,  from  all 
eternity,  it  has  been  decreed  that  certain  human 
beings  are  to  be  saved  and  certain  others  irre¬ 
vocably  damned,  then  fatalism  is  justified — 
what  will  be  will  be — and  evangelization  is 
wholly  unnecessary.  We  are  aware  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  devices  by  which  this  conclusion  is 
evaded,  but  they  are  sophistical,  and  as  a  de¬ 
duction  of  hard,  cold  logic  the  conclusion  is 
irrefragable. 

The  purpose  of  missions,  as  we  understand 
it,  is  to  bring  to  the  world  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity.  As  the  great  Founder  of  the 
Christian  system  Himself  set  them  forth,  the 
principles  of  His  Kingdom  are  few  and  simple. 
They  consist  in  the  requirement  of  personal  be¬ 
lief  in  Himself  as  the  Divine  Saviour. .and  in 
obedience  to  His  precepts  that  are  reduced  to 
a  synthesis  in  a  command  reaffirming  that  of 
Mosaism:  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 

Were  it  possible  for  the  various  denomina¬ 
tions — setting  aside  their  creedal  standards, 
that,  even  when  true,  are  not  essentials  of  the 
religion  of  Christ,  and  that  in  many  things  are 
repugnant  to  it,  and,  therefore,  false — to  come 
together  upon  an  evangelical  basis  thus  broad 
and  simple,  agreeing  to  teach  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  and  these  only,  the  early  victory  of 
missions  would  excite  a  justifiable  hope.  It 


see  that  any  promise  of  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
such  a  concensus,  or  even  so  to  apportion  mis- 1 
sion  territory  among  the  denominations  as  to  I 
avert  misapprehension  of  what  Christianity  I 
consists  m,  is  contemplated  by  the  great  con-  1 
ference  now  in  session. 

But  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  I 
puerilities  of  denominationalisto  must  give  wav 
to  the  fuller  Itght  that  is  breaking,  and  it  is 
among  the  things  possible  that  India.  Burmah 
and  even  China,  in  the  century  coming,  may  re- 


I  joice  in  a  Christianity  less  adulterated  and 
I  more  untrammelled  than  we  possess  it  to-day. 


Some  people  are  so  happily  'constituted  i 
■  that  they  are  always  able  to  look  upon  ( 
1  the  bright  side  of  things.  Here,  for  ln- 
I  stance,  Is  one  of  the  American  mlsslon- 
|  aries  from  India,  who  is  in  attendance  I 
I  upon  the  Ecumenical  Conference  now  in  1 
I  session  in  New  York,  and  who  points  out  I 
i  that  in  one  respect,  at  least,  the  terrible  I 
I  famine  now  prevalent  in  India  Is  a  good  I 
I  thing  because  It  will  be  the  means  of  I 
1  attracting  thousands  of  the  survivors  | 
I  Into  the  Christian  fold. 


A  STRONGER  CHRISTIANITY. 

f  HEN  a  contemporary  declares  that  the! 
Ecumenical  Congress  now  in  progress  ini 
this  city  ‘'proves  that  Christianity  is  not! 
on  the  wane"  it  seriously  narrows  the  I 
outlook  ot  the  hour.  The  Congress  is  I 
■onlyone  link  in  a  chain.  The  proot  is  all  around,  I 
■in  a  bettering  world,  the  increase  of  helping! 

■  hands  and  the  greater  forbearance  of  nations.  I 
1  And  an  important  item  of  proof  lies  in  a  Sis- 1 

■  cussion  of  present  moment  which  takes  the  form! 

lot  a  church  disturbance— the  debate  over  the! 
I  Westminster  Confession.  What  this  means  is  I 
I  not  alone  that  in  a  single  church  is  being  bred  I 
I  dissatisfaction  with  its  creed.  It  means  that  moiel 
I  tnd  more  Christianity  is  feeling  its  strength  and! 
I  developing  its  ability  to  stand  atone.  The  awakj 
I  ening  and  the  uneasiness  are  to  those  who  bavJ 
I  considered  blindly  that  Christianity  and  thel 
I  Church  are  one.  instead  of.  as  they  are,  an  Ideal.til 
land  the  instrument  thereof.  P 

I  When  the  Church  struggles  and  bursts  thd 

I  bonds  of  creed  it  is  because  tbe  ideal  has  waned 
I  in  power  and  the  instrument  must  show  eorre| 
I  sponding  expansion. 


There  were  some  interesting  differ- 
ences  of  opinion  at  the  Ecumenical 
■  Conference  yesterday  in  regard  to  the 
place  of  education  in  missions.  The 
tone  in  which  the  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed  revealed  more  clearly  than  any¬ 
thing  else  so  far  how  strong  the  dispo¬ 
sition  is  to  broaden  missionary  effort 
to  the  use  of  secular  agencies  as  allies. 
Were  this  conference  a  great  legisla¬ 
tive  body  as  well,  with  the  prospect  of 
enacting  some  general  missionary 
measures  into  law  before  its  sessions 
closed,  debate  over  cardinal  points  of 
difference  ’«iuld  doubtless  be  more 
strenuous  and  prolonged;  but,  as  be¬ 
fits  a  conference,  results  of  test  of 
ideas  and  methods  in  practice  are 
- summed  up  for  the  widest  future  appli¬ 
cation,  and  plans  that  are  new  are 
vindicated  as  far  as  possible  by  argu- 


P^v.Sfand  left  to  them  own  vitality 
BSthe  lack  of  it,  to  decide  survival. 


the  lack  of  it,  to  decide  survival.  In 
the  educational  meetings  yesterday 
purely  religious  teaching  in  mission 
work  was  advocated  by  some  distin¬ 
guished  speakers  and  in  part  opposed 
by  others.  The  results  reported,  how¬ 
ever,  showed  that  secular  education  is 
really  a  part  of  missionary  work,  and 
that  the  school  is  a  natural  consequence 
and  in  some  cases  an  independent  co- 
operator  with  religious  missions.  The 
missionary  ideal  of  fifty  years  ago  did 
not  quite  contemplate  that.  It  re¬ 
quired  a  thorough  theological  control 
of  all  the  educational  forces  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  it.  The  two  sides  to  that 
question  were  brought  out  yesterday  iu 
the  speeches  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barber, 
one  of  the  British  delegates;  Dr.  W. 
T.  Harris,  United  States  commissioner 
of  education,  and  several  others  who 
took  part  in  the  discussion.  But  the 
prevailing  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
the  school  in  missionary  work  hence- 


centre  than  ever  it  was,  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  insist  at  the  start  upon 
any  rigid  methods  that  would  have 
brought  it  at  ouce  iuto  coufiiet  with 
the  Turkish  authorities.  Its  object 
was  first  to  gain  a  hearing,  and  this 
it  could  only  do  by  following  within 
practicable  limits  the  Pauline  practice 
of  becoming  all  things  to  all  men.  It 
made  its  educational  programme  fit 
as  large  a  number  of  needs  as  it  possi¬ 
bly  could.  The  representatives  of  fif¬ 
teen  different  nationalities  and  re¬ 
ligions  now  in  attendance  there  may 
not  be  moulded  according  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  plan,  but  have  been  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  an  aspect  of  Christianity 
^liey  were  probably  ignorant  of,  it§, 


forth  would  be  adapted  to  the  newest 
secular  demands  upon  it,  not  incon¬ 
sistently  with  fundamental  "Christian 
objects,  but  with  the  largest  liberty  to 
anticipate  every  intellectual  need 
awakened  In  their  pursuit. 


The  career  of  Robert  College,  Con¬ 
stantinople,  aptly  illustrates  this  idea, 
and  the  account  of  its  work,  given  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Washburn,  its  president, 
would  seem  alone  sufficient  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  fitness  of  the  most  liberal 
view  in  educational  missiaaaxy.-  work 
to  survive.  Founded  by  an  American 
merchant,  this  college  has  remained 
for  nearly  forty  years  an  example  of 
what  such  an  institution  can  do  when 
free  from  sectarian  standards.  It  is 
not  asserted,  it  is  not  even  hinted,  that 
the  Christian  educational  idea  has  been 
relaxed  iu  this  college  by  any  weak 
compromise  with  its  Mohammedan  en¬ 
vironment.  It  is  a  stronger  Christian 


M1SSI0N_C0MITY. 

The  Eenmepical  Conference  at  yester¬ 
day’s  session  considered  the  matter  of 
comity  among  missionaries,  and  hence 
among  missions.  Both  of  the  principal 
speakers — the  chairman  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Baptist  Missionary  Union  and  the 
general  secretary  of  Missions  of  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Canada/ — spoke 
strongly  in  favor  of  comity  and  co¬ 
operation  in  the  foreign  field,  the  sec¬ 
ond  speaker  saying: 

In  discussing  tl>e  subject.  It  Is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  there  Is  any  friction  be¬ 
tween  tho  boards  at  homo  or  any  con¬ 
spicuous  lack  of  brotherlinesa  among  mis¬ 
sionaries  abroad.  But  In  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  missionary  enterprise  now  taking 
place  and  the  still  more  rapid  development 
that  may  be  expected  In  the  near  futuro  It 
Is  quite  possible  that  mistakes  made  in  the 
Jiome  fields  m^_ke .  repeated  on  .  a  larger 
scale  abroad,  resulting  In  waste  of  money, 
waste  of  effort,  the  retarding  of  self-sup¬ 
port,  and  the  creation  of  jealousies  and  an¬ 
tagonisms  among  missionaries  of  different 
boards. 

It  should  also  be  understood  that  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  an  enlarged  measure  of.  comity 
in  foreign  mission  work  are  not  aiming  at 
a  comprehensive  organic  union  of  Protes¬ 
tant  churches  at  home,  or  even  abroad,  but 
only  at  such  mutual  adjustment  of  plans 
and  distribution  of  territory  as  will  result 
In  efficient  work,  rapid  extension  and  econ¬ 
omical  administration. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  if  it  wero 
found  possible  to  eliminate  the  differ¬ 
ences  which  stand  between  the  several 
great  divisions  of  Protestantism,  which 
differences  each  regards  as  fundamental 
and  essential,  union  would  be  natural 
and  inevitable.  It  is  a  realization  of 
the  irreconcilability  of  aspects  of  truth 
that  is  the  first  cause  of  separation. 
There  has  been  a  strong  movement  of 
late  years  in  favor  of  the  reunion  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal-churches,  North 
and  South,  now  that  the  elimination  of 
slave  institutions  has  killed  the  differ¬ 
ence  upon  which  they  split  apart. 

But  missionary  teaching  ra.ely  goes 
so  deeply.  It  appeals  to  benighted  peo¬ 
ples  for  its  grasp  upon  a  few  facts  and 
practices  common  to  all  denominations 
alike.  It  has  small  use  for  theological 
subtleties.  This  being  so  palpably  true, 
it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  “jealousies 
should  ever  be  noted. 


A  traveler  lately  returned  from  a  trip 
of  exploration  along  a  great  northern 
river  within  the  Arctic  Circle  had  on 
his  return  this  story  to  tell:  Stopping 
for  a  few  days  at  an  Indian  village  he 
was  entertained  by  the  missionary  of  a 
certain  Protestant  sect  who  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  there.  This  missionary 
had  at  the  expense  of  much  labor  com¬ 
piled  a  glossary  of  the  patois  there 
prevalent.  The  traveler  requested  the 
loan  of  this  to  memorize  iUHis  host 
agreed,  bulTbefore^doing  so  exacted  a 
pledge  that  it  should  not' be  ahown  or 
lent  at  the  next  Indian  village,  seventy 
miles  down  the  river,  naively  stating 
that  another  denomination  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  mission  there  and  he  feared  its 
success  might  be  greater  than  his  own 
And  all  that  these  missions  can  attempt 
to  teach  these  savages  is  tho  cultivation 
of  vegetables,  morality  of  social  con¬ 
duct,  the  story  of  Christ  and  the  use  of 
soap!  Far  more  noble  was  the  prin¬ 
ciple  offered  yesterday  “that  rivalry  in 
the  Lord’s  work  or  striving  against  each 
other  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  ‘For  one  la  your  Mas¬ 
ter,  even  the  Christ,  and  all  ye  are 
brethren.’  ’’ 

Further  than  the  discountenancing  of 
all  rivalries  mission  comity  could  gain 
much  in  many  fields— in  printing  and 
publishing  interests,  in  hospital  and  dis¬ 
pensary  work,  and  in  higher  education 
especially.  In  any  sphere  lack  of  co¬ 
operation  is  a  waste  breeder.  Lhe  dis¬ 
cussion  yesterday  was  very  practical 
along  these  lines.  The  speakers  not 
only  had  studied  the  problem,  but  had 


I- 
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THE  ECUMENICAL  CONFERENCE. 

A  Smumary  of  At"  Results — Signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Immense  Audiences— 
Place  of  Women  in  the  Work— In¬ 
direct  Benefits  in  Relation  to  Dog¬ 
ma— The  Influence  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Young  People — Comity. 


It  Is  within  conservative  limits  to  say 
•  that  during  the  ten  days  session  of  this 
great  Conference  200.000  people  have  been 
present  at  the  various  gatherings.  Doubt¬ 
less,  the  same  people,  delegates,  and  those 
specially  interested,  have  contributed  unre¬ 
mittingly  to  such  outpouring;  but,  even  so, 
the  multitudes  of  all  denominations  and  all 
phases  of  doctrinal  belief  have  flocked  to 
the  places  where  meetings  were  held.  Mak¬ 
ing  due  allowances  for  mere  curiosity-seek¬ 
ers,  convention-loungers,  and  the  good  folk 
ivho  always  go  where  the  crowd  goes,  the 
attendance  means  vast  popular  interest  in 
the  cause  of  missions.-  -I  question  whether 
any  other  topic,  not  excepting  politics,  pro¬ 
longed  for  such  a  period  in  early  spring 
could  attract  so  many  auditors.  Missions 
are  evidently  Intrenched  deep  in  religious 
sentiment  as  statutes  of  Christian  endeavor, 
and  they  show  how  far  the  thought  of  yes¬ 
terday  and  to-day  has  travelled.  They  are 
everywhere  regarded,  and  reasonably,  as 
Providential  signs  of  the  perseverance  of 
divine  ideas  bound  up  with  divine  forces 
which  undergird  the  extension  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  righteousness  on  the  earth.  And  a 
marked  feature  of  this  continuous  delibera¬ 
tive  body  is  the  great  good-will  evinced  to¬ 
wards  it  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
outside  the  dissenting  fold.  Of  captious  and 
spiteful  criticism  there  has  been  almost 
none.  This  is  rather  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  target  of  foreign  missions 
has  probably  received  more  arrows  from  the 
bow  of  unbelief  than  any  other  form  of 
Christian  work.  The  only  thrumming  upon 
the  harp  of  discord  that  I  have  noted  comes, 
strangely  enough,  from  a  religious  weekly. 
This  paper  editorially  declares,  "we  are  tru¬ 
ly  sorry  that  churchmen  have  Identified 
themselves  with  the  Conference!”  I  would 
like  to  have  seen  the  faces  of  BiBhop  Pot¬ 
ter,  Dr.  Huntington,  and  other  broad-mind¬ 
ed  Episcopalians  when  reading  this  deliver¬ 
ance.  Methods  of  missions  may  sometimes 
be  open  to  question.  But  the  spirit  of  mis¬ 
sions  strikes  the  chord  of  our  common  hu¬ 
manity  with  full-toned  resonance.  To  what 
extent  the  enthusiasm  displayed  will  deplete 
pocket-books  is  a  pretty  knotty  problem. 
One  speaker  declared  that  missionary  socie¬ 
ties  are  cutting  down  expenses  every  year 
and  sending  out  fewer  workers.  I  suspeot  he 
is  right.  But  if  church-members  will  ap¬ 
plaud  rigorously  and  give  grudgingly,  no¬ 
thing  will  stir  their  sluggish  beneficence  if 
thlB  Conference  does  not. 


The  place  of  women  in  this  work  has  never 
been  more  completely  disclosed  than  during 
the  conduct  of  sessions  devoted  to  a  re¬ 
view  of  their  labors.  In  looking  over  a  re¬ 
cent  book  attacking  Christianity  I  hit  upon 
six  pages  devoted  to  "Women  in  ChriBtlan 
and  Heathen  Countries."  The  author  ar¬ 
gues,  with  amazing  effrontery,  that  women 
owe  little  to  Christianity  and  Puffin 


ganism!  One  of  his  arguments  quotes  an 
observer  in  India  a6  saying  that  all  English-  | 
men  in  India  beat  their  wives!  Inferential - 
ly,  pagan  devotees  are  presumably  free  from 
such  grim  pleasantries.  The  quotation  is 
worthless  except  to  prove  the  absolute 
dearth  of  weapons  with  which  to  assail  the 
labors  of  women  missionaries.  What  matters 
it  that  the  cause  of  woman's  rights  was 
championed  in  Greece  five  centuries  before 
Christ?  The  fact  remains  that  nearly  all  the 
rights  belonging  to  women  in  heathen  lands 
to-day  under  the  bondage  of  superstition 
were  secured  by  missionary  improvement  of 
their  status.  I  do  not  say  all  Christian  dog¬ 
mas  are  free  from  superstition.  But  the  [ 
light  on  a  thousand  hills  far  distant  is  most¬ 
ly  Christian  light,  and  the  gentler  sex. 
through  the  power  of  Christian  consecration, 
set  many  of  these  tapers  aflame.  An  Intel-  | 
llgent  Hindu  acknowledged  this.  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  once  said  that  in  benevolent  labor  one  | 
woman  is  worth  seven  and  a  half  men! 
How  he  managed  to  figure  out  such  exact 
mathematics  is  a  "puzzler.”  But  I  believe 
this  notable  Conference  will  have  a  very 
indirect  result  in  establishing  in  the  minds 
of  not  a  few  doubters  the  fact  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  executive  capacity  of  women.  Their  ma¬ 
nagement  of  missionary  affairs  has  been 
conspicuously  Intelligent.  ’Nobody  with  half 
an  eye  and  a  fragment  p£  an  ear  can  dispute 
the  far-reaching  significance  of  what  was 
seen  and  heard  at  these  gatherings  of  wo¬ 
men.  And  the  best  of  it  Is  that  all  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  lachrymose  was  absent.  We  j 
listened  to  plain,  common-sense  business  I 
talks  all  the  way  through,  and  the  tradi¬ 
tional  prayer-meeting  exordium,  “O,  my  sis¬ 
ters,"  gave  place  to  direct  presentation  of 
vital  factors  in  missionary  problems.  I  do 
lot  believe  one  press  man  in  attendance  had 
occasion  to  draw  upon  his  "tear-dimmed 
•yes”  repertoire  of  sentimental  descriptive 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Conference, 
now  closed  with  such  distinguished  success, 
emphasized  unmistakably  the  indirect  be¬ 
nefit  of  missions.  In  talking  with  intelli¬ 
gent  men,  not  overburdened  with  exact  in¬ 
formation  on  mission  lines,  I  have  observed  ' 
that  almost  Invariably  they  will  debate  theo¬ 
logical  phases  of  the  subject  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  commercial  and  hjunanitarian  phases. 
They  resent  the  proposition  that  under 
Orient  suns  "millions  a  month  are  going 
down  to  eternal*  death  in  Chri3tless 
spair.”  Indeed,  most  of  us  relegate  that  g 
proposition  to  the  cave  of  Adullam,  or  to  the  I 
centre  of  the  earth,  where  it  belongs.  The  |„j 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  contains  no  such  ab¬ 
surdity.  But  what  right  has  any  man  to  ig-  I 
nore  the  story  of  civilization  In  missions  and 
the  tremendous  impulse  given  to  sound 
ethics  by  Christly  teaching?  And  the  indi¬ 
rect  benefit  lies  in  the  opening  up  of  count¬ 
less  channels  for  the  emergence  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  toll 
and  the  uplift  of  education.  Throughout 
the  meetings  of  the  Conference  this  note  of 
progress  recurred  at  frequent  interval?.  It 
created  a  sort  of  atmosphere,  even  when 
occasional  speeches  put  the  entire  stress  up¬ 
on  dogma.  Nearly  13,000  Protestant  mis-  jj 
slonaries,  to  say  nothing  of  the  devoted  [| 
work  of  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren,  and  j 
nearly  2,000,000  native  communicants  attest  i 
the  drawing  together  of  forces  that  make  j 
for  good  government,  diminution  of  abuses,  f 
extension  of  education,  and  the  development  i 
of  the  practical  artB  of  civilization.  TheB 
collating  of  such  tremendous  results  in  con-| 
crete  form  of  demonstration  conferred  pecu-f 


The  picture  is  not  roseate.  Nelthel 
lcture  of  Hester  and  Allen  Streets  In  Chrl 
lan  New  York.  But.  frankly,  bad  as  the 
iltuation  is  in  its  world-wide  aspects,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  tendency  of  a  good 
deal  of  missionary  portrayal  errs  on  the 
score  of  occasionally  overlooking  the  really 
good  feature®  of  alien  faiths.  God  revealed 
Himself  in  great  minds  and  pure  souls,  ages 
before  Jesus  appeared.  It  is  Incredible  that 
only  profanations  of  His  Image  have  occur¬ 
red.  We  all  know  of  pagans  that  are  such 
only  in  name,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  they 
have  done  much  for  righteousness. 


liar  impressiveness  upon 


certain  sessions  of 


this  Ecumenical  body.  0(  course,  the  dark¬ 
er  side  could  not  be  ignored.  One  billion  oil, 
pagans.  Hindus.  Buddhists,  Mohammedans, 
etc  many  of  them  sunk,  heaven  knows  how 
deSBli.  to  mire  »<jaaSS5iSaB«  vlcesly 


i  It  Is  worthy  of  mention  that  in  a  series 
>f  meetings  covering  a  full  week  and  more, 
here  "many  men  of  many  minds"  partlcl- 
te  In  frequent  discussion,  scarcely  a  Jar¬ 
ring  note  of  discord  has  been  heard.  The 
Inference  Is  obvious.  Essential  unity  of  re¬ 
ligious  opinion  obtained,  and  after  some¬ 
what  careful  survey  of  proceedings,  the 
^writer  la  confirmed  In  his  original  belief 
at  the  Conference,  as  a  whole,  was  an  ex- 
jtremely  orthodox  gathering.  Not  offensive¬ 
ly  so,  for  courtesy  and  moderation  In  state¬ 
ment  abounded,  but  orthodox  to  the  extent 
of  bed-rock  conviction  of  the  eternal  death 
of  those  "out  of  Christ."  There  Is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  vast  difference  between  what  one  In¬ 
dividually  holds  and  the  attempt  to  force  that 
personal  dogma  upon  others.  And  It  Is  to 
the  lasting  credit  of  the  Ecumenical  body 
that  not  even  the  slender  wedge  of  denun¬ 
ciation  of  liberal  opinions  was  permitted  to 
mar  the  record  of  amicable  sessions.  The 
‘small  breeze"  referred  to  In  a  previous 
article  dies  out  In  the  general  summing  up. 
Peace  reigned,  and  results  were  deemed  of 
greater  importance  than  theories  of  escha¬ 
tology.  The  acrimonious  and  In  every  way 
unfortunate  disputes  between  new  and  old- 
school  men  at  certain  board  meetings  some 
years  ago  taught  a  useful  lesson.  The 
hatchet  was  buried.  And  I  hope  forever! 
If  any  distinction  can  be  made,  one  might 
say  the  younger  element  attached  far  less 
Importance  to  questions  concerning  the  fate 
of  the  heathen  than  the  older  element. 
But  to  young  and  old  alike — whatever  the 
doctrinal  view-point — eschatological  prob¬ 
lems  were  swiftly  merged  In  the  one  Im¬ 
portunate  cry  for  men  and  means  to  carry 
on  the  holy  and  beneficent  work  of  foreign 
missions.  And  to  that  cry  candid  men  of 
every  school  will  heartily  respond,  "Amen 
and  amen!” 

One  feature  In  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  Impressed  me  greatly.  And 
that  was  the  Increasing  attendance  of 
young  folk  as  the  meetings  deepened  In  In¬ 
terest  and  poWer.  The  "fringe"  of  men  and 
women  under  thirty-five,  noted  In  a  preced¬ 
ing  contribution,  grew  Into  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  the  garment  of  humanity 
which  overr>i»reoA  every  nook  and  corner 

of  Carnegie  Hall.  He  aD«uiu,«»v - — 

urday  night  seemed  to  bo  a  culminating  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  place  held  by  missions 
in  the  heart  of  the  rising  Christian  gene¬ 
ration.  There  la  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
statement  of  one  speaker  that,  it  the 
churches  will  supply  the  wtomaWA  a 
largely  augumented  company  of  the  young 
will  answer  "here"  to  the  roll-oall  of  work¬ 
ers  The  addresses  of  Mr.  Eddy,  Mr.  Speer, 
and  Mr.  John  R.  Mott  revealed  a  caJlbre 
of  youth  ready  tor  service  of  a  very  high 
order.  The  pale  students,  with  stooping 
shoulders,  hectic  flush  on  consumptive 
cheeks,  and  sunken  eyes,  popularly  pre¬ 
dicated  missionary  timber  fifty  years  ago 


tlan  ideals.  This  moment.  I  think  of  two 
young  fellows  whom  I  l*8*  met  under  ra¬ 
ther  demoralizing  physical  conditions.  One. 
a  mighty  football  tackle,  I  saw  led  off  the 
field,  bleeding  and  exhausted,  after  crushing 
defeat  for  his  team.  The  other,  whose 
bull-like  rushes  tore  up  opposing  forwards 
like  paper,  I  beheld  across  the  line  for  a 
touchdown,  with  a  mass  of  men  on  his  back 
seeking  vainly  to  hold  him  from  the  covet¬ 
ed  goal.  The  first,  I  am  told,  is  now  a  mis¬ 
sionary  at  a  far-distant  station;  and  the 
second,  when  last  heard  from,  gallantly 
fought  the  battle  for  righteousness  in  a 
lonely  home-mission  field.  The  athletic  type 
s  by  no  means  inconspicuous  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  meetings.  And  the  interest  of  the 
young  in  the  cause  is  also  manifestly  re¬ 
troactive  in  tendency.  Every  college  set¬ 
tlement,  home  field,  slyAf  undertaking,  and 
even  leagues  for  municipal  reform  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  will  feel  the  tonic  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  demonstration.  Enthusiasm 
is  an  atmosphere.  You  cannot  shut  up  the 
atmosphere  of  self-surrender  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  particular  form  of  effort.  There 
is  not  a  humanitarian  enterprise  through¬ 
out  the  world  that  is  not  stronger  because 
of  the  quickening  pulses  of  young  people 
In  mission  work. 


While  the  Conference  wa^  In  progress 
much  was  said  on  various  occasions  In  re¬ 
gard  to  comity,  codperatlon  in  missions.  But, 
to  our  mind,  nothing  vital  was  suggested  by 
way  of  recommendation.  The  whole  subject 
was  left,  perhaps  Inevitably,  “In  the  air." 
Probably  the  wisest  utterance  came  from  the 
lips  of  one  quoted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  King,  and 
to  the  effect  that  organlo  unity,  on  lines  ac¬ 
cepted  by  any  one  of  the  existing  Christian 
bodies,  is  clearly  for  the  present  out  of 
reach.  That  gulf  will  not  be  bridged — and 
this  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment 
— until  men  cease  to  elevate  opinion  Into 
dogma.  Comity,  on  a  basis  of  surrender  of 
religious  tenets,  even  on  minor  points,  is 
Impracticable  In  the  present  state  of  re¬ 
ligious  thought.  The  most  that  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  is  that  denominations  will 
not  crowd  Into  one  another's  fields  merely  for 
the  sake  of  exploiting  the  missionary  glory 
of  a  particular  branch  of  the  church  uni¬ 
versal.  But  the  problem  abroad  Is  no  greater 
than  the  problem  at  home.  I  question 
whether  the  congestion  is  as  pronounced. 
And  the  infelicity  of  the  situation  should 
not  be  set  down  to  the  discredit  of  missions. 
Comity  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  In  the 
school  of  hard  experience — and  always  takes 
big  wages.  The  spirit  of  the  Conference 
oertainly  evinced  fraternity.  The  next 
Ecumenical  may  witness  a  closer  approach 
to  comity. 


In  commending  these  six  essential  features 
of  the  Convention  I  have  exhausted  my 
space,  and  had  it  been  twice  as  generous, 
room  would  be  wanting.  The  Ecumenical  as¬ 
semblage  of  1900  will  go  down  into  history 
SB  profoundly  expressive  of  the  vitality  of 
an  idea — the  idea  of  the  conquest  of  souls 
by  the  alchemy  of  love.  Mahomet  said: 
"Paradise  Is  found  in  the  shadow  of  crossing 
swords.”  But  the  Christian  says,  Paradise 
Is  found  on  earth,  by  living  In  the  sunshine 
of  fltruiBtic  endeavor.  And  the  perpetual 
cry  of  missions  will  be  that  of  Francis 
Xavier  who,  as  he  stood  before  China  and 
saw  its  vastness  looming  like  a  huge  moun- 
I  tain,  exclaimed,  “0,  rock,  rock,  when  wilt 
1  thou  open  to  my  Master?" 

Frederick  Stanley  Root. 


ECUMENICAL  ^CONFERENCE. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Adams  Regards  It  as  a  Great 
Success. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Coleman  Adams,  who 
I  has  just  completed  a  ten-years’  pastorate 
of  All  Souls’  Universalist  Church  in  South 
Ninth  street,  preached  an  interesting  ser- 
|  inon  at  the  morning  service  yesterday  on 
“The  Ecumenical  Conference.”  His  text 
I  was  Acts  ii.,  1:  "They  wcde  all  with  one 
|  accord  in  one  place.” 

“The  great  event  of  t£e  year,  in  local 
j  religious  circles.”  said  the  preacher,  “has 
but  just  now  culminated,  and  become  a 
1  memory.  The  magnificent  conference  of 
|  missionary  workers  from  all  over  the  world 
I  has  come  and  gone.  Its  session  was  brief. 
]  Its  work  was  without  legislative  effect. 
|  It  was  inevitably  somewhat  less  than  a 
‘whole  world’  conference.  But  it  left  a 
I  deep  impression  on  the  local  community. 
It  marked  a  distinct  epoqh  in  religious 
history.  It  cast  an  immense  light  upon  the 
I  whole  religious  problem.  It  will  almost 
I  rank  with  the  Parliament  of  Religions  at 
I  Chicago,  as  n  means  of  spritual  illumina- 
|  tion  and  quickening. 

"There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  the  eplen- 
I  did  meetings,  the  mighty  audiences,  the 
thrilling  addresses,  the  sustained  interest, 
the  hearty  good  fellowship  and  harmony. 
I  These  have  all  been  described  and  indicated 
I  by  the  daily  press.  No  word  of  praise  need 
be  spoken  for  the  magnificent  organization 
and  arrangement  of  the  whole  enterprise. 
]  It  was  a  surpassing  piece  of  skill  in  cxec- 
I  utive  work.  It  is  my  purpose  to  look  this 
]  impressive  and  significant  meeting  over, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  larger  faith. 
It  has  profound  and  cheering  import  to  the 
[  Universalist. 

“In  the  first  place  it  is  very  clear  that 
I  n  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  whole 
attitude  of  Christians  toward  the  heathen 
world  since  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
|  missionary  movement.  Its  original  and 
predominating  motive  was  to  rescue  as 
I  many  souls  as  possible  from  the  mass  of 
!  those  who,  because  they  had  never  heard 
of  Christ,  were  hourly  plunging  into  eter¬ 
nal  hell.  That  was  the  purpose  which  un¬ 
derlay  the  great  revival  of  missionary  en¬ 
deavors  in  the  century  now  closing.  In  a 
word,  the  new  position  of  the  missionaries 
is  precisely  what  Universalists  have  been 
!  declaring  should  be  the  ground  on  which 
|  any  enlightened  soul  ought  to  stand.  If 
t  a  soul  is)  iu  spiritual  need,  that  is.  reason 


or  sister  have  less  than  me,  whether  of 
food  or  of  faith,  that  is  the  ground  and  mo¬ 
tive  for  our  effort  to  help  him. 

The  whole  animus  of  the  missionary 
work  to-day,  its  actual  spirit  as  shown  in 
the  hearts  and  words  of  its  representatives, 
is  a  complete  vindication  of  the  universal 
faith  and  teaching  as  to  the  true  motive  of 
missionary  effort.  Moreover,  there  was 
manifest  a  very  different  attitude  toward 
the  systems  and  faiths  of  the  world  and 
those  who  believe  in  them.  There  was  no 
abatement  of  the  sense  of  the  superiority 
of  Christianity,  no  weakening  of  assurance 
in  its  ultimate  triumph. 

"If  there  is  any  indifference  to  mis¬ 
sions,  any  doubt  as  to  their  success,  any 
half-heartedness  or  lukewarm  purpose,  it 
evidently  is  not  among  the  active  forces. 
The  men  and  wbmen  who  have-  spen^heir 


lives  in  deahn^^^Rulsorts  of  l1 

lions,  from  savage  cannibals  to  educa  i 
Hindoos,  are  of  oDe  mind  as  to  the  nee 
and  as  to  the  efficacy  of  their  work.  They 
know  that  Christianity  is  the  world  s  great 
hope;  they  believe  that  it  is  a  hope  which 
may  and  can  be  realized  in  every  land  and 
every  soul.  They  see  the  magnitude  of 
their  task,  but  they  stand  ready  to  stake 
their  very  lives  on  a  belief  in  its  ultimate 
success.  Here,  again,  they  evince  their 
nearer  aprpoach  to  the  altitude  of  the  Uni¬ 
versalist,  who  cherishes  the  same  hope  for 
the  human  race  everywhere  and  forever, 
that  these  people  do  in  the  human  race 
here  on  earth.  Their  glorious  faith  ought 
to  inspire  us,  as  ours  is  evidently  begin¬ 
ning  to  seize  and  possess  them. 

“But  the  missionaries  are  not  the  apos¬ 
tles  of  violence  and.  force.  Their  work  is 
as  peaceful  as  it  is  mighty.  There  was 
no  Voice  lifted  up  for  war.  Nobody  called 
for  armies  to  keep  this  cause  or  to  keep 
these  workers  in  their  places.  They  can 
take  care  of  themselves.  With  the  good 
will  of'  the  government  behind  them,  with 
the  loving  interest  of  Christian  churches 
everywhere,  they  are  willing  to  go  in  the 
spirit  of  friendship  and  speak  in  ihe  name 
the  gospel  to  all  nations.” _ 


TJiE_  ECUMENICAL  CONFERENCE. 

Without  doubt  the  best  and  most  effi-| 
cacious  fact  about  the  Ecumenical  Con¬ 
ference  which  has  just  adjourned  is  thel 
fact  that  it  has  been  held.  The  only] 
predecessor  to  it  that  New  York  has] 
known  was  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
which  held  its  sessions  twenty  yearg  ago, I 
and  made  a  most  impressive  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  Protestant! 
Churches,  at  least  of  their  power  to  make 
a  demonstration.  But  the  present  assem-l 
blage  has  been  far  more  impressive  un¬ 
der  every  aspect.  For  one  thing,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  held  aloof, 
at  least  as  a  body,  from  the  former  re¬ 
union,  whereas  its  Bishops  have  been 
gratefully  in  evidence  at  the  latter.  And, 
for  another,  there  has  been  in  evidence 
at  thia-last  meeting  ^.'-willingness  torslMc 
unessentials  and  to  unite  upon  essen¬ 
tials,  which  formed  all  the  stronger  an 
object  lesson  because  everybody  re¬ 
frained  from  drawing  explicitly  the  les¬ 
son  of  it,  even  that  divine  who,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  conference,  worked  it  up 
to  a  very  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  with 
this  eloquent  appeal: 

Your  denominational  banners,  riddled  with 
shot,  torn  into  tatters,  put  them  in  vour 
glass  eases,  stow  them  away  on  the  shelves 
of  some  theological  museum,  and  then  let 
us  all  go  out  together  and  preach  only 
Christ  and  1-Ilm  crucified. 

But  the  lesson  is  none  the  less  plain. 
It  is  that  there  is  a  great  waste  of  ef¬ 
fort  and  money  in  the  multiplication  of 
missionary  apparatus  in  the  same  field, 
and  that  the  superfluous  “  operating  ex- 
penses  ”  of  the  missionary  business  ought 


to  be  retrenched.  That  is  the  first  prac¬ 

tical  consequence  of  admitting  that  all 
the  sects  are  aiming  at  the  same  object, 
and  that  it  does  not  vitally  matter 
through  which  of  them  it  is  attained.  In 
other  words,  the  economies  which  in  the 
commercial  world  have  been  attained 
through  combinations  and  ”  trusts  "  are 
equally  available  in  the  field  of  mission¬ 
ary  effort.  Doubtless  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  truth  is  beset  with  dif¬ 
ficulties.  But  that  is  on  account  of  the 
vested  interests  of  the  Directorates  of 
the  various  ecclesiastical  corporations. 
If  all  Christians  can  rejoice  in  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  any  Christians  or  of  any 
evangelical”  Christians,  evidently  there 
is  no  reason  why  one  missionary  field 
should  be  occupied  by  more  than  one 
body  of  proselytizers.  It  should  be  the 
first  business  of  a  Missionary  Trust  to 
see  that  this  multiplication  is  avoided. 
Besides  being  costly,  it  gives  occasion  to 
the  intelligent  and  critical  heathen  to 
scoff.  If  all  conversions  come  to  the 
same  result,  obviously  each  denomination 
should  have  its  own  field  secured  to  it, 
and  the  others  should  refrain  from  tres¬ 
passing  upon  the  same.  In  other  words, 
the  Ecumenical  Conference  should  have 
its  permanent  counterpart  in  a  General 
Missionary  Board,  which  should  demark 
the  fields  of  the  denominations  and  see 
that  all  available  fields  were  covered, 
and  that  none  were  occupied  by  rivals. 

This  conclusion  is  entirely  obvious. 
There  is  another  wKfch  may  not  be  quite 
so  obvious,  but  which  seems  to  us  equal¬ 
ly  certain.  That  is  that  the  first  step  in 
evangelization  must  be,  not  the  preach- 


THE  ECUMENICAL  CONFERENCE 


•  of  the  Gospel  to  those  who  are  un- 
I  prepared  to  receive  it,  but  some  practi¬ 
cal  demonstration  that  the  secular  eivil- 
I  ization  of  the  Christian  nations  is  higher 
I  than  that  of  the  heathen  nations.  In 
I  other  words,  intellectual  schooling,  in- 
I  dustrial  schooling,  commercial  schooling, 

I  must  precede  religious  schooling  if  the 
I  latter  is  to  be  effectual.  The  Scriptural 
I  words,  “  Go  forth  into  all  the  world  and 
I  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,”  are 
1  the  Inspiration  of  all  the  missionary  ef- 
I  fort  of  the  Christian  Churches.  But  the 
I  experience  of  Christian  missionaries  con- 
I  firms  the  conclusion  of  human  judgment 
I  that  these  words  require  to  be  interpret- 
I  ed  and  applied  with  some  human  intelli- 
I  gence  in  order  to  bear  fruit.  Missiona- 
I  rios  eminently  need  the  wisdom  of  the 
I  serpent  as  well  as  the  harmlessness  of 
1  the  dove.  In  fact,  the  combination  is 
]  expressly  enjoined  upon  missionaries. 
I  It  is  by  no  means  found  in  all  of  -them. 
I  Those  in  whom  it  is  combined  are  fore- 
1  most  in  urging  that  the  secular  advan- 
■  tages  of  Christianity  should  be  exhibit- 
I  ed  and  enforced  as  a  prelude  to  the  incul- 
|  cation  of  its  dogmatic  teachings. 


Not  since  the  meetings  of  the  Evangelical 
A  liance  about  a  score  of  years  ago  has  any 
religious  gathering  been  held  in  New  York  at 
all  approaching  in  numbers  and  enthusiasm  the 
sessions  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference  just 
closed.  It  surpassed  all  others,  for  it  included 
among  its  representatives  clergy  and  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  Episcopal  Church  who  were  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence  from  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  meetings,  and  it  thus  came  nearer 
than  any  other  assembly  to  presenting  Protest¬ 
antism  as  a  solidarity.  Everything  tending  in 
that  direction  is  undoubtedly  in  the  interest  of 
Protestantism,  for  a  principal  cause  of  its  weak¬ 
ness  is  to  be  found,  confessedly,  in  its  divisions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  will  result  from 
the  meetings,  also,  a  considerable  impetus  to 
missionary  effort,  for  fact  and  argument  were 
exhausted  to  convince  the  by  no  means  unim¬ 
pressionable  auditory  of  the  great  need  of  in¬ 
creased  zeal  in  the  work  of  universal  evangeliza¬ 
tion.  But  when  this  is  said  nearly  all  has 
been  said  that  can  be  advanced  to  justify  the 
imposing  assemblage,  which  comprised  dele¬ 
gates  from  every  corner  of  the  earth  who  made 
their  pilgrimage  hither  at  an  immense  aggre¬ 
gate  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

Not,  indeed,  until  the  closing  day  of  the 
Conference  was  the  veritable  crux  of  foreign 
missions  presented  at  all.  Under  the  enlight¬ 
enment  consequent  upon  the  world’s  shrinkage 
in  recent  years  it  has  been  apparent  to  well- 
informed  persons  that  the  mode  of  conducting 
foreign  missions  by  the  Protestant  peoples  is 
both  wasteful  and  relatively  abortive.  Every 
little  sect  thinks  it  necessary  to  do  its  share  in 
the  work  of  Christianizing  the  world  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  own  ideas  of  Christianity,  and  of 
course,  each  has  to  have  its  own  foreign  mis¬ 
sion  machinery,  consisting  of  a  Home  Board 
with  salaried  officers,  besides  missionaries  on 
the  various  foreign  fields.  The  incidental 
waste  absorbs  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  money  contributed  by  the  churches. 
Besides,  as  everybody  knows,  the  doctrinal 
divisions  existing  between  the  denominations 
have  obfuscated  the  central  truths  of  Christian¬ 
ity  and  given  to  the  heathen  world  addled  con¬ 
ceptions  of  it  as  a  system.  No  wonder.  It 
puzzles  those  to  the  manor  born  to  explain 
how  people  of  alleged  common  sense  ever 
should  have  made  grounds  of  division  out  of 
the  irrelevancies  that  differentiate  many  creeds. 

Herein,  however,  was  the  necessity,  and 
herein — with  a  view  to  the  abatement  of  sec 
tarian  issues  and  the  arrival  at  a  simple  Chris¬ 
tian  concensus — would  have  been  the  ample 
justification  of  the  important  Conference  just 
ended.  But,  not  until  the  eleventh  hour, 
strangely  enough,  was  the  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion  broached  at  all — the  question  that  the 
public  had  been  eagerly  anticipating.  Appar 


ently  it  would  have  been  passed  over  altoge 
had  not  the  Rev.  Dr.  Behrends,  of  the  Cen-  | 
tral  Congregational  Church  of  this  borough, 
sprung  it  upon  the  assemblage  in  a  ringing 
speech.  With  stirring  eloquence  he  ex- 1 
claimed : 

Your  denominational  banners,  riddled  with  shot,  torn  I 
into  tatters,  put  them  in  your  glass  cases,  stow  them  away 
on  the  shelves  of  some  theological  museum,  and  then  let  f 
us  all  go  out  together  and  preach  only  Christ  and  Himcruci-  [' 
tied. 

The  effect,  we  are  told,  was  electrical.  It 
was  a  square  appeal  to  what  was  in  the  hearts 
of  all  the  laity,  and  the  response  gives  evidence 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  Protestant  union  in 
foreign  missionary  work,  while  the  silence,  so 
emphatic,  that  preceded  it,  goes  to  prove  that 
those  who  stand  in  the  way  of  union  are  the 
clergy  and  the  “Foreign  Boards”  who  have  a 
natural  disposition  to  do  things  in  the  old  way 
as  long  as  possible. 

It  is  not  a  little  significant  that  an  initial 
step  in  the  direction  referred  to,  which  should 
have  been  taken  by  the  Conference,  was  left 
to  the  missionaries  remaining  in  the  city  yes¬ 
terday,  who  met  in  one  of  the  churches.  The 
•resolution  adopted  by  them  is  self-explanatory. 

It  is  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  it  be  the  sense  of  this,  meeting,  com¬ 
posed  of  missionaries  and  representatives  of  missionary 
boards  and  societies  in  Europe.  America,  Germany  and 
Scandinavia,  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ecumen¬ 
ical  Conference  in  New  York  and  the  corresponding  com¬ 
mittees  in  London,  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  should  be 
requested  to  consider  the  question  of  appointing  an  inter¬ 
national  committee,  who,  by  correspondence  or  conference 
or  both,  shall  deal  with  certain  practical  questions  of  co¬ 


nn  ax  and  a  gain  are  the  only  true,  neces¬ 
sities.  He  sloughs  off  his  multiplied 
needs  of  civilization  like  a  snake’s  skin. 
So  it  is  with  men’s  minds.  Set  them  on 
the  spiritual  frontier,  surrounded  by 
the  wilderness;  give  them  primitive  con¬ 
ditions  to  combat,  and  they  will  speed¬ 
ily  abandon  complicate  luxuries  of  a 
comprehensive  theology.  They  win  their 
way  with  Christ,  the  cross  and  heaven. 

And  in  this  free  air  the  little  dust- 
storms  escape  them.  The  sun  is  always 
in  the  blue.  They  preach  no  sermons 
to  one  another  on  late  lapses  from  the 
"faith.”  They  have  in  their  own  minds 
separated  faith  from  doctrine  and1  doc¬ 
trine  from  observance.  They  have  all 
their  lives  handled  the  living  essences  of 
these  things.  They  are  practical  reac¬ 
tionists  against  a  late  phase  of  pessimis¬ 
tic  pulpiteering.  Thejr  pass  by  local 
backslides  to  chronicle  general  progress. 
They  point  out  to  the  world  a  few  facts 
such  as  these:  Christian  denominations 
have  ceased  to  light  one  another;  pris¬ 
ons  are  under  board  supervision;  slavery 
is  dying;  there  are  no  slums  without 
their  missions;  the  Fiji  cannibals  are 
Christians;  38,000  of  our  own  Indians 
are  communicant  members  of  churches; 
there  are  60,000  native  Christians  on 
Lake  Uganda.  Tills  all  in  a  single  cen¬ 
tury. 

These  people  have  too  much  to  tell 
of  this  sort  to  have  any  time,  for  pes¬ 
simism.  Theirs  is  a  gospel  of  work,  and 
a  gospel  of  work  is  never  one  of  despair. 
It  is  never  one  even  of  grumbling. 


operative  work  on  mission  fields,  and  shall  make  known  the! 
results  of  their  deliberations  to  the  societies  which  have  beenl 
Represented  in  this  conference.” 


(TC 


One  thing  which  no  attendant  at  the 
.  sessions  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference 
could  fail  to  note  TS-tts"8pIfTt  0f  o'piim- 
ism.  There  is  a  certain  divine  hopeful¬ 
ness  about  these  toilers  in  foreign  lands 
that  is  pleasant.  It  is  not  empty  mutual 
congratulation  nor  vaunting  nor  fanat¬ 
icism.  Principles  are  to  win,  civilization 
is  to  triumph,  the  good  is  to  prevail,  the 
zeal  is  to  grow. 

There  is  no  note  of  theological  dis- 
cord  among,  its  delegates.  They  are  little 
I  concerned  in  cracks  in  creeds.  They 
have  no  sad  prophecies  to  offer  at' the 
drifting  away  of  an  eminent  schoolman. 
They  are  on  a  ground  more  serious  than 
uuessential  human  opinion.  The  cardi¬ 
nal  proofs  have  been  sufficient  for  their 
benighted  flocks;  they  accept,  them  as 
.sufficient  for  themselves.  When  a  man 
pushes  across  the  frontier  he  lessens 


[EMITS  EXPECTED 

FROM  THE  CONFERENCE! 

Three  Important  Results  from  Its 
Deliberations  Anticipated. 

COMITY  IN  MISSION  WORK 


Fields  to  be  Divided  for  More  Efficient 
Efforts — Liquor  in  the  Philippines — 
Prospective  Gifts  for  Missions. 

At  least  three  important  results  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow  the  work  of  the  Ecumen¬ 
ical^  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions— an 
Improved  understanding  among  mission 
boards,  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traf¬ 
fic  in  the  Philippines,  and  such  a  swelling 
of  contributions  from  the  churches  as  will 

Iks 


greatly  Increase  lu  numbers  xml  ejjlctency 


00  of  workers  In  fields  not  now  fully 
covered. 

Although  much  talk  was  heard  In  the 
.Conference  of  fusion  as  opposed  to  comity.  ; 
there  is  little  hope  of  union  among  churches  j 
that  can  afford  to  maintain  separate  estab-  £ 
llshments.  This  applies  practically  to  all  j 
the  churches  engaged  In  missions.  Testi-  | 
mony  of  workers  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  If  left  to  themselves  the  common 
cause  of  evangelization  might  be  broad 
enough  to  enable  the  different  sects  to  get 
on  together.  With  the  home  boards  pulling 
along  denominational  lines,  however,  there 
would  be  such  a  clash  of  interest  as  to  pre-  ! 
vent  harmonious  supervision  of  field  work, 
and  without  harmonv  among  those  who 
must  direct  and  support  the  stations,  work 
there  could  not  proceed  as  satisfactorily 
as  under  the  old  method  in  which  each  de¬ 
nomination  takes  care  of  Its  own.  It 
seems  to  be  agreed  that  a  union  in  medical 
work  in  places  where  one  good  hospital 
might  displace  several  inefficient  ones 
might  be  worth  trying,  but  that  is  quite  as 
far  as  union  Is  likely  to  go. 

Mission  comity  will  doubtless  come  Into 
favor,  because  the  spirit  of  the  Conference 
unmistakably  approved  of  it.  No  subject 
received  closer  attention  and  no  sugges¬ 
tions  were  more  heartily  commended.  The 
best  Illustration  of  the  tendency  In  this  line 
came  from  the  Moravians,  who  reported 
their  decision  to  abandon  Greenland,  where 
they  have  kept  stations  for  150  vears  and 
have  done  fine  service,  and  to  permit  the 
Lutherans  to  occupy  it  alone.  The  Mora¬ 
vians  leave  because  convinced  that  the  ter¬ 
ritory  does  hot  require  ministrations  from 
two  sects  and  that  the  Lutherans,  with  the 
Danish  Government  behind  them,  are  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  than  any  other  denomination 
to  carry  on  the  work  tnere. 

This  instance  of  practical  comity,  not  In¬ 
volving  union  but  a  division  of  fields,  ap¬ 
pealed  so  strongly  to  the  Conference  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  If  a  policy  could  be 
framed  and  enforced  for  similar  action 
throughout  the  mission  world  the  general 
service  would  be  vastly  Improved. 

Yesterday's  resolution  by  the  miss'.onaries 
and  delegates  who  met  at  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  to  consider  the  results 
of  the  Conference  undoubtedly  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  enthusiasm  of  all  audiences 
over  the  arguments  for  comity  and  divis¬ 
ion.  The  natural  outcome  of  the  resolution 
will  bfc  to  agitate  the  subject  In  the  various 
mission  boards,  and  it  may  lead  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  advisory  commitee,  with  all 
denominations  and  all  countries  represent¬ 
ed  on  It,  whose  influence  may  tend  to  make 
denominational  differences  less  rigid  than 
heretofore  in  regions  where  points  of  agree¬ 
ment  alone  count. 

LIQUOR  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

I  The  movement  toward  the  suppression  of 
[the  liquor  traffic  In  the  Philippines  will 
certainly  figure  as  one  of  the  results  of 
the  Conference.  Since  previous  efforts  In 
that  direction  have  been  unavailing,  what¬ 
ever  may  now  be  accomplished  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  influences  roused  to  activity 
through  the  promptings  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler  and  of  the  missionaries 
who  brought  home  to  the  Conference  the 
evils  that  attend  this  traffic.  Bishop  Doane 
and  the  Church  Temperance  Society  have 
joined  the  movement  with  customary  earn¬ 
estness  in  order  tcr^  give  -It,  practical  im¬ 
petus. 

A  committee  of  five,  chosen  from  differ¬ 
ent  denominations,  will  be  named  by  Bish¬ 
op  Doane  for  initial  proceedings.  This 
committee  will  put  itself  in  communication 
with  persons  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
thus  be  the  means  of  organizing  a  general 
committee  which  will  consider  and  decide 
upon  a  plan  of  operations.  The  present  in¬ 
tention  Is  to  get  together  men  representing 
sound,  conservative  sentiment  rather  than 
extreme  views  upon  the  liquor  question. 
They  will  undertake  to  inform  chi?mseJves 
thoroughly  upon  the  facts  so  that  no  criti¬ 
cism  on  tne  score  of  accuracy  can  be  made 
to  their  presentation  of  them.  A  report  and 
recommendations  will  be  prepared  and  per¬ 
haps  submitted  to  a  public  meeting.  Their 
work  at  any  rate  will  be  made  the  basis 
for  an  appeal  to  the  President  and  to  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  English  Parliament  has  dealt  with 
situations  similar  to  the  one  against  which 
complaint  is  made  in  the  Philippines,  with 
the  result  that  laws  exist  and  are  enforced 
against  the  importation  of  liquors  into 
many  of  the  possessions  of  that  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  believed  that  a  temperate  and 
well-considered  petition  to  Congress  will 
induce  that  body  to  take  similar  action  In 
respect  to  the  Philippines  and  to  any  other 
of  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  the 
United  States  that  the  committee  may  find 
In  need  of  that  kind  of  protection. 


LARGER  OFFERINGS  LOOKED  FOR. 

Church  offerings  for  missions  will  bo 
greatly  increased  because  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  unless  all  signs  go  amiss.  Those  who 
predict  such  a  result  count  not  only  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  meeting  but  on  the  ex¬ 
hibition  it  afforded  of  unity  of  purpose  and 
fraternity  of  feeling  among  the  mission 
workers.  The  veteran  missionary  has  had 
enough  of  his  edges  and  angles  smoothed 
out  to  become  a  philosopher,  and  the  philo¬ 
sophic  acquirement  was  highly  In  evidence 
throughout  the  proceedings. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  object  lesson  thus 
given  in  amity,  in  mutual  consideration,  in 
avoidance  of  sectarian  offense,  and  In  the 
qualities  that  enable  people  agreeing  in  the 
essentials  of  a  cause  to  overlook  the  non- 
essential  differences  has  not  only  produced 
a  most  favorable  Impression  but  that  It 
has  also  removed  whatever  doubt  existed 
among  church  people  regarding  the  worthi¬ 
ness  of  mission  undertaking.  If  gifts  in¬ 
crease  the  forces  In  the  fields  will  be  aug¬ 
mented.  Evidences  are  abundant  that  the 
colleges  will  furnish  men  and  women  ready 
to  consecrate  themselves  to  this  work. 

All  the  committees  moved  out  of  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday,  and  cleaners  took  posses¬ 
sion.  The  map  that  hung  at  the  back  of 
the  stage,  colored  to  show  the  religious 
divisions  of  the  world,  will  probably  be 
used  at  Summer  conferences  In  different 
parts  of  this  country.  About  15.000  letters 
and  as  many  papers  remained  in  the  branch 
Post  Office  established  at  the  hall.  Some 
of  them  will  be  readdressed  or  returned  to 
senders,  but  the  postal  clerks  are  at  a  loss 
how  to  provide  delivery  for  5,000  or  more 
of  them.  They  will  go  to  tjie  Dead  Letter 
Office. 

Yesterday's  trains  carried  many  delegates 
away,  hut  there  were  enough  left  to  crowd 
receptions  by  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Baptists,  and  many  delegates  and  mission¬ 
aries  were  to  be  seen  looking  over  the  city. 
There  will  be  a  business  men’s  meeting  at 
Trinity  Church  at  noon  to-day,  with  ad¬ 
dresses  by  missionaries  and  delegates. 


PRDPQSED- 


Committees  in  Different  Countries  to 
Confer  dn  Matters  of  Common 
Concern. 

The  meeting  yesterday  morning  for  del¬ 
egates  and  missionaries  at  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  drew  an  attendance 
of  about  200.  It  was  opened  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  H.  N.  Cobb,  who  said  that  its  object 
was  to  consider  the  best  means  of  con¬ 
serving,  and  giving  material  results  to, 
the  work  of  the  conference.  An  address 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
.Tudson  Smith  was  then  read  by  Robert 
E.  Speer,  part  of  which  was  as  follows: 

'  As  we.  who  compose  this  Ecumenical  Confer¬ 
ence,  separate  for  our  homes  In  all  parts  of  the 
world,  we  desire  to  give  expression  of  our  grati¬ 
tude  to  God  for  His  goodness  to  us  during  our 
gathering,  and  in  now  sending  us  back  to  our 
work  with  new  faith  In  Him.  with  new  love  for 
one  another,  and  new  desire  to  serve  the  world 
which  He  sent  His  Son  to  save. 

We  have  stood  together  at  the  close  of  the 
greatest  missionary  century  since  the  apos¬ 
tolic  age  We  have  taken  to  heart  Its  solemn 
lessons.  We  have  marked  the  certain  blessing  of 
God  upon  every  effort  to  obey  the  great  commis¬ 
sion  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  living  creature 
We  have  witnessed  the  Inevitable  loss 
lows  disobedience  or  neglect,  we  have,  seeir^u 

power  of  Christ  to  overcome >  * »>•  * 

and  to  transform  llte.  Ana  we  nB,ve  *  ,  . 

Church  Itself.  We  look  out  now  upon  the  mis- 

gwmmm 

the  scattered^natlons^of  "men  wdl°^  closer 

the  establishment  In  every  nation  of 


t ^  ,  J *•  wn,,c  oiners  maintained  ^  . 
mGet,"S  was  powerless.  The  con-  1  fl 
at  an  end,  many  of  the  dele-  '  :  , 
fmitd  £  ♦  departed,  and  the  fraction  left  '  H 
nUUr>f  1  2Yen  be  regarded  as  including  PI 

th ablest  of  those  who  had  attended  j-B 
somC*°£feren?e-  Th0>-  d*d  not  even  repre-  fl 
sent  the  conference.  It  was  held  1  J 
subwet  of  *b,e  speakers  digressed  from  the  1 1 
their  evnP.LwYere  .  Inclln.ed  to  rehearse  fl 

JSSSSH-'S,  ff?L°crSa  SSffd  £9 

afflar"1’" ,o  the 

» isrc-iJwjs.  xas  ■ 

tereltnthem0firf,Udienl3  amone  them  to  tS  B 
—  .en?  in  missionary  work.  Manv  IF 
to  missionaries  were  being  needlesslv  ™ 
rica  fwhprl°  flhe  climat,lc  conditions  otM- 
our  'Smah  lthM  colore,d  missionaries  from 
nrcihh  uld  B°  w,th  impunity, 
late  suEgested  that  It  was  now  too 

t0  discuss  that  subject,  as  the  con- 
£EC<Lh?d  u,osed'  W.  Henry  Grant  ad- 
Jner  fophthft  rfnSO'Ytlons*  be  adoPted  provld- 

shfnarv  of  an  ecumenical  mls- 

PmnwnnHSri?f  alLont  and  Immediately  Dr. 
JMllnwood  offered  the  following: 

lneeScom»no^hat  ,lt  be  the  sense  of  this  meet- 
sentaMvSpAfd  i°f.  mlss*°narles  and  repre- 
in  Euro™  ™J,ssloaary  boards  and  societies 
that  the’  Germany,  and  Scandinavia, 

amdeIcaSdlSlvli0rnhlitm0»  ln  London-’  Germany? 
the  ouesthin  nf  be  re(iuested  to  consider 

rnit»P»  V 1  appealing  an  International  com- 

both 6  shaH  rtL?°r„ro,pondence  or  conference,  or 
Mnno  n?ai„  al  .Y  *th  certain  practical  ques- 
and  shall  m?Wrta*LVe  workv  on  mission  fields, 
ana.  shall  make  known  the  results  of  their 
deliberations  to  the  societies  which  have  been 
represented  ln  this  conference. 

so'rncwhJt6  rtfS  ,th.a  resolution  excited 
somewhat  of  a  debate,  that  ended  in  a  H 
atn?Mat0ne  0f  the  delegates  thought  that  B 
hi  Practical  missionary  should 

be  included  In  such  a  committee  as  the  K 
resolution  provided  for.  The  result  of  the  fl 
tangle  was  that  the  resolution  was  tabled.  '  I 
iso  sooner  had  this  step  been  taken  than  E 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  this  action  M 
could  not  have  other  effect  than  to  con-  M 
vey  a  misleading  impression.  This  in  turn  U 
was  discussed,  and  the  resolution  was  then  (fl 
withdrawn  from  the  table,  and  after  a 
little  further  discussion  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr.  Grant  said  afterward  that  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  in  no  sense  binding,  but  was 
simply  a  recommendation  designed  to  lead 
to  co-operation  and  to  the  elimination  of 
competiton  and  conflicting  effort  in  for¬ 
eign  missionary  work. 

RECEPTION  TO  DELEGATES. 


:  - 


Presbyterian  Missionaries  Entertained 
by  the  Foreign  Board. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  gave  a  reception  from 
3  to  5  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  at  their 
rooms  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Building  to  the  Presbyterian  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Ecumenical  Conference.  About 
GOO  persons  were  present.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
Wells,  President  of  the  board,  assisted  by 
a  committee,  consisting  of  William  E. 
Stlger,  John  Stewart,  and  Alexander  Mait¬ 
land,  received  the  guests. 

Among  those  present  were  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  G.  Paton  from  the  New  Hebrides,  the 
Rev.  H.  E.  Ladd  from  Barranquila,  C 
lombia;  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Snyder,  from  Siai 
.the  Rev.  F.  S.  Miller,  from  Korea,  and  t 
Rev.  Dr.— B.  S.  Sas-plc,  Moderate- <  "  ' 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly. 


Banquet  for  Missionaries. 

Some  of  the  prominent  missionary  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Ecumenical  Conference  will 
be  entertained  to-night  at  a  banquet  given 
ln  their  honor  by  the  Baptist  Social  Union 
In  the  Manhattan  Hotel. 


The  Times's  Conference  Reports. 

|  To  I  he  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

In  behalf  of  a  host  of  your  gratified  read- 
I  ers,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  admlr- 
I  able  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  mag- 
I  r.Ificent  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference. 

I  They  have  been  more  full  and  accurate 
I  than  any  furnished  elsewhere.  How  it  Is 
I  that  you  were  able  to  furnish  so  bountiful 
I  a  board  every  morning  for  a  single  penny 
I  is  a  “wonder  unto  many.'' 

1  THEODORE  L.  CUYLER. 

Brooklyn,  May  2,  1000. 

Appreciates  The  Times's  Reports. 

|  To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  full! 
]  reports  of  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Con- 
I  ference.  After  looking  carefully  at  all  the 
l  leading  papers,  I  am  glad  to  assure 
I  that  your  reports  are  better  In  every 
1  than  those  of  any  other. 

P  v 
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This  interesting  paragraph  about  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Conference  and  its  deeper  meanings 
Is  from  the  Churchman: 

Now  that  the  great  Ecumenical  Missionary 
Council  is  over,  and  we~fmTe  had  time  to 
appreciate  some  of  its  deeper  meanings,  it  Is 
plain  that  it  has  borne  a  splendid  testimony 
to  the  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  cour¬ 
age  in  the  life  of  religion.  The  emphasis 
which  is  at  present  being  laid  upon  the 
strenuous  life  has  great  value.  It  is  well 
that  our  comfortable  optimism  and  our  in¬ 
dolent  satisfaction  should  be  sharply'  chal¬ 
lenged  by  such  a  call.  There  is  abundant 
need  of  the  gospel  of  the  strenuous  life.  The 
fallacy  is  in  imagining  that  this  fine  activity 
and  exercise  of  masculine  effort  is  to  be 
attained  only  by  stress  of  war.  The  quality 
of  courage  were  indeed  an  expensive  one 
if,  in  order  to  develop  it,  it  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  shoot  our  neighbors.  The  great 


.speeches  of  the  Missionary  Council  have  con¬ 
tradicted  this  error.  They  have  shown  that 
the  life  of  the  Christian  evangelist,  even  in 
these  days  of  peace,  is  beset  with  peril,  ana 
filled  with  demands  upon  the  supremest 
qualities  of  bravery.  The  one  thing  which 
commends  the  Christian  religion  to  men  who 
are  ignorant  of  It  is  the  quality  of  unselfish¬ 
ness.  The  men  who  have  won  souls  art 
those  who  have  made  it  plain  that  they  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister. 
To  hold  up  these  two  important  truths  1U 
the  presence  of  the  Christian  community  at 
this  present  moment  is  of  sufficient  impor¬ 
tance  to  warrant  the  assembling  of  this  Mis¬ 
sionary  Conference,  even  if  nothing  else  wer« 
alned  by  it 


|  OPINIONS  OF  READERS  OF  “THE 
EVENING  POST.'1  . 


I  The  Work  of  Christian  Miaslon*— What 
Has  Been  Accomplished  l»y  Them— 
The  True  Mlaflonary  Spirit. 

|  To  the  Editor  of  The  Evening  Post: 

Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  by  a 
I  friend  at  a  distance  to  a  letter  "in  your  issue 
of  December  12,  over  the  signature  of  Ar¬ 
thur  May  Knapp,  making  a  violent  and  vir¬ 
ulent  attack  upon  Christian  missions.  I  am 
not  a  missionary,  but  I  am  a  believer  in 
Christian  missions,  and  1  beg  for  the  favor 
of  space  in  your  columns  for  a  reply, 
prompted  by  an  honest  indignation  which 
|  I  will  not  attempt  to  conceal. 

Five  times  in  the  -course  of  this  letter 
I  Mr.  KDapp  characterizes  Christian  missions 
as  an  "invasion."  What  is  an  “invasion?” 
It  is  an  entrance  into  another's  territory, 
1  with  hostile  Intent.  Four  times  he  applies 
to  missions  the  offensive  term  "filibuster- 
I  lng."  What  is  “filibustering?''  It  is  the 
lawless  invasion  of  another’s  territory  for 
■  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  revolution  by 
force  of  arms.  I  admit  that  Christian  mis- 
|  slons  may  be  called  an  "entrance  into  for¬ 
eign  territory,^  with  a  revolutionary  pur¬ 
pose.”  but  I  deny  that  that  purpose  Is  hos- 
tlle  or  accomplished  by  force  of  arms. 


Mr.  Knapp  pronounces  Christian  missions 
impertinence":  he  charges  them  with 
being  the  source  of  "positive  evil"  which  is 
incalculable:  he  declares  them  to  be  "the 
most  futile  and  the  most  costly  failure  in 
modern  history,"  and  enlarges  on  the  "enor¬ 
mous  costliness"  of  the  failure;  he  affirms 
that  “no  missionary  scheme  ever  gains  any 
success  outside  the  racial  conditions" 
(whatever  that  may  mean) ;  he  defines  the 
original  motive  of  missions  to  be  the  rescue 
of  all  human  beings  "from  sizzling  in  the 
flames  of  an  everlasting  hell";  he  declares 
that  the  only  arguments  which  can  be  ad¬ 
vanced  for  missions  are  the  plea  that  they 
are  doing  benevolent,  philanthropic,  and 
educational  work,  and  that  it  Is  a  good 
thing  for  churches  at  home  to  be  interested 
in  that  work;  while  he  asserts  at  the  same 
time  that  such  work  is  not  the  work  for 
which  funds  are  raised. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  been  a  student  of  mis¬ 
sions  for  nearly  ,  forty  years;  I  have  read 
much  in  behalf  of  thein  and  against  them; 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  visited 
and  inspected  Christian  missions,  and  the 
results  of  Christian  missions,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  in  Egypt,  Turkey.  India,  Burma,  Cey¬ 
lon.  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  China, 
and  Japan;  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen,  compressed  within  an  equal 
space,  so  much  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
misrepresentation  on  the  subject  as  this 
letter  contains.  The  prejudice  grows  out  of 
the  ignorance,  and  the  misrepresentation 
out  of  the  prejudice.  It  is  amazing  that  a 
man  claiming  a  modicum  of  American  in¬ 
telligence  can  be  willing  to  set  his  name 
to  a  statement  so  superficial,  so  unfair, 
bo  misleading,  so  injurious,  ^he  compensa¬ 
tion  is  that  such  a  statement  provokes 
iverwhelming  rejoinders. 

Christian  missions  are  a  response  to  the 
ommand  of  Him,  whose  we  are,  and  whom 
serve,  to  "go  into  all  the  world  and 
ch  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  “bap- 
all  nations,  and  teaching  them  to 
■e  all  things  whatsoever  he  has  com- 
tc'fcd.  If  there  were  no  other  warrant  for 
Christftn*  missions,  'that  would  seem  to  be 
enough  for  all  who  profess  and  call  them¬ 
selves  Christians  and  who  propose  to  show 
their  faith  in  their  Lord  and  Master  by 
doing  His  bidding.  But  there  are  other 
warrants  in  abundance.  The  aim  of  mis¬ 
sions.  the  methods  of  missions,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  missions,  are  a  sufficient  vindi¬ 
cation  of  missions. 

It  is  true  that  the  first  aim  of  Christian 
missions  is  the  regeneration  of  individual 
character  and  the  amendment  of  individual 
lives.  But  through  the  individual  thus 
reached  missions  seek  to  effect  and  regen¬ 
erate  society,  and  through  society  to  in¬ 
fluence  and  reform  government.  Have  mis¬ 
sions  been  true  to  their  aim?  Have  they 
accomplished  anything  in  these  directions? 
Ask  any  field  of  foreign  missions  for  an  an¬ 
swer,  and  the  answer  is  unmistakable  and 
incontrovertible.  There  are  a  thousand 
voices  from  a  hundred  lands. 

.When  one  reviews  the  work  of  Christian 
missions  for  the  last  century,  for  fifty  years 
even,  for  even  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
in  purifying  the  relation  between  the  sexes, 
in  maintaining  tjje  integrity  "bf  the  family, 
softening  the  care  of  children,  in  the 
encouragement  of  manual  industries,  in  the 
elevation  of  woman,  in  the  extinction  of 
slavery  and  the  repression  of  the  slave 
trade,  in  putting  an  end  to  cannibalism,  in 
effecting  prison  reform,  in  the  application 


I  °f  modern  me  a  I  cr^scTenceTin introduc. 
systems  of  sanitation,  in  mitigation  of  war, 
not  to  speak  of  other  lines  of  influence; 
when  one,  I  say,  reviews  and  measures 
even  a  part  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
under  these  heads,  how  can  it  be  possible 
to  make  such  a  statement  as  that  for  which 
Mr.  Knapp  assumes  responsibility?  And  I 
unhesitatingly  affirm  that  it  is  precisely 
this  work  for  which  the  money  for  missions 
is  given. 

Statistics  are  inadequate  and  often  un¬ 
trustworthy,  but  making  all  due  allowance 
for  inadequacy  and  untrustworthiness, 
what  is  the  lesson  of  the  barest  outline  of 
the  missionary  statistics  of  the  time,  even 
when  understated?  Five  hundred  foreign, 
missionary  organizations,  18,000  ordained' 
missionaries,  80,000  ordained  native  work 
ers,  23,000  stations.  14,000  organized  church¬ 
es,  more  than  1,500,000  communicants,  more 
than  100,000  communicants  added  to  these 
churches  in  the  last  year  reported;  25,000 
Sunday-schools;  20,000  colleges,  academies, 
and  schools,  educating  more  than  1,000.000 
people;  nearly  400  hospitals,  treating  2,000,- 
000  patients  with  6,000.000  .  treatments  a 
year;  2,500  orphan  asylums  and  the  like; 
100  leper  homes;  and  so  on  indefinitely, 
with  accompanying  changes  in  individual 
characters  and  lives,  in  social  organization 
and  order,  and  in  form  and  administration 
of  government  of  which  no  figures  can  give 
the  slightest  idea.  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea  all  cry  out  in  protest 
against  Mr.  Knapp’s  calumny  of  Christian 
missions. 

The  strongest  testimonies  for  missions 
come,  not  from  missionaries,  theorists,  or 
I  hurrying  travellers,  but  from  foreign  resi¬ 
dents  in  non-Christian  lands,  who  know 
I  whereof  they  speak,  and  from  the  natives 
I  for  whom  Christian  missions  have  been  tho 
1  introduction  to  a  new  life.  As  one  exam¬ 
ple  of  such  testimonies — and  their  name 
I  is  legion— I  will  simply  quote  the  late  Mr. 

I  Buck,  United  States  minister  to  Japan,  who 
I'toVl  me,  with  his  own  lips,  in  1801,  as  I 


I  sat  with  him  in  a  Christian  parlor  in  the  I 

I  city  of  Toltio,  that  the  result  of  his  years 
I  of  observation  in  that  country  was  that 
I  Christian  missions  had  done  more  for  the 
I  advancement  of  the  Japanese  people  than  | 
I  all  other  influences  and  forces  put  together. 

Edward  Abbott. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  December  10. 


CRITICS  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

Answered  in  a  Strong  Letter  by  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell 
—Their  Work  Reviewed— Eminent  Authorities 
Quoted  Showing  that  They  are  Men  ot  Scholar¬ 
ship  and  Ability,  who  are  Doing  Much  for 
Progress  and  Humanity. 

,  the  Editor  Qf  the  Roanoke  Eveniott  World : 

I  have  just  read  your  editorial  in  to-day’s 
:opy  of  the  Evening  World.  I  had  read  sev¬ 
eral  days  previously  the  article  which  was  the 
occasion  of  it.  Such  attacks  as  the  corre¬ 
spondent  from  whom  you  quote  makes,  are 
not  new.  The  strange  thing  is  that  they  do 
not  cease.  It  seems  amazing  until  one  can 
inow  the  circumstances  of  the  writers  of  such 
articles,  that  they  should  ever  be  written. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  of  your  readers 
that  foreigners,  either  American  or  European, 
in  China  and  Japan,  except  missionaries, 
seldom  get  beyond  the  treaty  ports  in  these 
countries.  They  are  not  allowed  to  go. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  some  of  your  read¬ 
ers  that  the  foreign  communities  in  these 
countries,  made  up  of  persons  who  have  been 
led  there  by  motives  of  curiosity  or  business, 
are  generally  not  a  credit  to  the  countries 
from  which  they  come.  Writers  of  books  on 
Japan,  who  are  not  missionaries,  join  in  de- 
scribin  these  foreign  residents  as  anything 
but  a  recommendation  of  their  countries.  Mac- 
lay  in  his  “Budget  of  Letters  from  Japan,” 
states  that  the  foreign  communities  in  that 
country  are  very  immoral.  Mr.  Donrovan. 
who  once  filled  an  important  position  under 
the  Chinese  Government,  says  that  these  resi¬ 
dents  are  either  ignorant  of  the  work  of  mis¬ 
sionaries,  or  their  lives  are  so  immoral  that 
.they  studiously  avoid  them.  Charles  Darwin 
;he  great  evolutionist,  in  his  “Voyage  of  the 
Beagle  "  says  that  the  foreign  travellers  and 
residents  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  who  write 
with  such  hostility  to  missions  there,  are  men 
who  find  the  missionary  an  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  evil  purposes. 

We  venture  the  assertion  that  it  is  among 
these  residents  that  the  critic  has  found  his 
home  while  in  Japan,  and  we  may  therefore 
have  anticipated  the  kind  of  information  he 
would  furnish  his  readers  in  this  country  con- 
cerning  missionaries. 

Over  against  such  detractors  as  Gockerill 
and  Kirkland,  what  an  array  of  testimony 
■  may  be  presented.  In  his  “The  Mikado  a 


Empire,”  Griffis  of  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokio,  Japan,  says:  It  is  hard  to  find  an  aver 
age  man  of  the  world  in  Japan  who  has  any 
clear  idea  of  what  missionaries  are  doing  or 
have  done.  Their  dense  ignorance  borders  on 
the  ridiculous.”  He  says  that  with  but  few 
exceptions  the  American  missionaries  in  Japan 
are  a  notable  body  of  cultured  gentlemen  and 
ladies.  They  have  translated  large  portions 
of  the  Bible  in  a  scholarly  and  simple  version. 

The  standard  Japanese-English  and  English - 
Japanese  dictionary  is  fourteen  years’  work 
by  Dr.  Hepburn.  The  first  grammar  of  the 
Japanese  language  printed  in  English,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  Christian  popular  literature  and 
hymnology,  the  organization  of  Christian 
churches,  the  introduction  of  theological  sem¬ 
inaries  and  of  girls’  schools,  are  the  work  of 
American  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Professor  Rein  of  Marburg,  Germany,  was 
sent  at  the  coat  of  the  Prussain  Government, 
to  prepare  a  work  on  Japan.  In  that  work 
he  states:  “The  missionaries,  who  are  good 
speakers  and  masters  of  the  language,  always 
have  a  large  number  of  hearers,  and  are  form¬ 
ing  congregations  which  justify  the  largest 
expectations.  The  greatest  hindrances  in  the 
way  of  preaching  tbe  Gospel  have  disappeared, 
yet  they  have  no  lack  of  difficulties  with 
which  to  contend.  The  greatest  and  most 
lamentable  being,  not  so  much  the  indifference 
of  the  heathen  Japanese,  or  the  variety  of 
Christian  confessions,  as  the  indifference,  nay, 
even  the  enmity  towards  Christianity  of 
many  foreigners,  who  give  utterance  to  their 
feeling  by  %vord  and  deed.  ” 

Maclay  in  his  book  states  further  that  the 
presence  of  missionaries  is  a  continued  rebuke 
to  the  greater  portion  of  the  foreign  commu¬ 
nity,  who  are  leading  lives  they  would  not 
think  of  leading  at  home.  The  natives,  how¬ 
ever,  have  learned  to  draw  a  line  between 
these  and  the  missionaries,  and  naturally  say 
that  the  missionaries  must  be  of  a  higher 
caste.  These  learn  the  language  accurately 
and  elegantly,  and  instruct  the  people  care¬ 
fully  and  thoroughly,  and  the  people  soon 
learn  to  love  and  reepect  them. 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Shumway,  the  accredited 
correspondent  of  one  of  the  great  papers  of 
this  country,  visited  a  few  years  since  a  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  lands,  and  had  every  opportu¬ 
nity  for  inspecting  mission  operations.  He  in¬ 
spected  the  work  in  several  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Japanese  empire,  and  then  went 
elsewhere.  His  testimony  was  that  what  he 
found  true  in  Japan  be  found  true  everwhere 
else,  viz:  that  missionaries  were,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  men  and  women  of  the  most 
excellent  character,  and  also  the  ripest  shol- 
arship  and  intellecutal  oulture.  Said  he: 

"Turn  to  the  Oriental  shelves  in  our  libraries 
and  you  will  be  amazed  to  find  that  nearly 
all  of  the  brightest  and  deepest  and  most  val¬ 
uable  books  there  have  been  written  by  mis¬ 
sionaries.  To  missionary  pens  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  most  reliable  information  that  H 
we  have  regarding  the  far  East,  as  well  as  for 
the  most  fasoinating,  poetical,  and  scholarly 
of  the  correct  pictures  of  Oriental  life  that  we 
have.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but  by  their  very  scarcity  they  only  serve  to 
prove  the  rule.  ” 


SaysMn  Shu  m  way :  One  day  I  was  walking 
I  the  streets  of  Canton,  China,  with  Mr.  Charles 
Seymour,  our  American  Consul-General,  in 
that  great  city,  when  we  met  and  passed  a  quiet, 
modest-mannered  man  on  his  way  into  the  I 
city.  Said  Mr.  Seymour,  pointing  in  the  | 

I  direction  of  the  receding  figure: 

“That  is  Dr.  Kerr.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  I 
great  missionary  hospital  yonder.  The  hos¬ 
pital  was  founded  in  1838,  and  has  already 
treated  three-quarters  of  a  million  patients,  I  I 
believe.  I  consider  that  he  is  the  peer  of  any  | 

living  surgeon  in  the  world  to-day.  To  my  I 

personal  knowledge  he  undertakes  almost  I 
daily  cases  which  our  most  distinguished  I 
surgeons  at  home  dare  not  attempt,  even  I 
Philadelphia  the  medical  capital  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  I  suppose  that  humble  man  might  just  I 
I  as  well  as  not  be  enjoying  an  income  of  from  1 
I  $50,000  to  $75,000  a  year,  instead  of  his  pres¬ 
ent  small  salary,  if  he  was  only  practicing  in  I 
the  city  of  New  York  on  his  own  account.  J 
And  I  suppose  he  knows  it,  too.” 

And  yet  men  can  be  found  who  write  dis-  j 
paragingly  of  such  a  man  and  his  coworkers. 

Is  it  true  that  the  people  whom  the  mis- 1 
sionary  desires  to  save  deride  him  and  despise  I 
him':  Some  do.  I  am  personally  acquainted  j 
with  the  late  Dr.  Happer  of  Canton,  China. 

He  proposed  to  erect,  at  a  cost  of  $125,000, 
a  college  in  that  city.  If  missionaries  are  so  I 
despised  why  did  more  than  four  hundred  I 
Chinese  officers,  gentry,  and  scholars  of  Can- I 
ton  and  vicinity,  present  to  him  a  request  I 
that  he  locate  his  Christian  college  in  their  | 
city?  Why  did  they  guarantee  that  the  col¬ 
lege  should  have  as  many  students  as  it  could  j 
accommodate?  Why  did  the  Chinese  governor  | 
of  the  large  island  of  Formosa  choose  a  Chris¬ 
tian  missionary  to  plan  and  superintend  a  col- 1 
lege  he  was  erecting  on  that  island?  If  this  j 
is  true  universally,  why  did  the  Japanese  gov- 1 
ernment  permit  missionaries  to  distribute  I 
copies  of  the  Word  ©f  God  among  the  soldiers  I 
and  accompany  them  as  chaplains? 

Why  does  Pak-Yong-Ho,  late  minister  in  I 
Corea,  and  one  of  its  leading  officials,  testify  J 
to  the  good  work  of  missionaries,  and  give  it  I 
as  his  opinion  that  an  army  of  Christian  teach- 1 
ers  and  workers  should  be  placed  in  every  I 
part  of  his  country  to  Christianize  and  edu 
cate  his  people?  A  few  years  since  I  met  I 
Mr.  Ye-Cha-Yun,  the  Corean  Minister  to  this  I 
country,  and  for  two  Sabbaths  had  him  as  an  1 
attentive  listener  in  church!  I  have  never  | 
met  a  man  who  had  for  missionaries  a  pro¬ 
founder  respect  than  he,  and  when  his  wife  I 
was  about  to  return  to  her  own  country  a  J 
short  time  before  her  departure  she  embraced  I 
Christianity  and  united  with  the  Presbyterian  J 
church  in  Salem,  Va. 

It  seems  amazing  when  one  thinks  of  the  I 
personnel  of  our  mission  stations  that  any  one  I 
should  dream  of  them  as  “tactless,  bigoted.  I 
poorly  equipped  men,”  and  when  one  reads  of  I 
a  distinguished  admiral  speaking  of  them  as  j 
“a  bad  lot,”  he  thinks  of  such  men  as  Drs.  j 
Van  Dyck,  Jessup,  Deunis,  Eddy,  Ford,  Bliss,  I 
Wm.  M.  Thomson,  Goodall,  Schauffler, Dwight,  I 
and  of  hundreds  of  others  like  them.  He  I 
thinks  of  Mackay,  of  Uganda,  of  Bishop  Han-  I 
nington,  of  Livingston,  of  Paton,  of  Moffat,  of  I 
William  Burns,  of  Judson,  and  of  Duff.  To  I 
peak  of  such  men  as  “a  bad  lot”  is  like  men-  J 


tioning  the  names  of  Drs.  Doge,  Laffeily,  anil  . 
Dickinson,  of  Richmond,  of  Bishops  Whittle 
and  Randolph,  and  Professors  Venable  Smith, 
and  Harris,  and  writing  after  their  names,  “a 
bad  lot.  ” 

The  distinguished  Archdeacon  Farrar  says : 
“To  sneer  at  missionaries— a  thing  so  cheap] 
and  so  easy  to  do— has  always  been  the  fashion  ] 
of  libertines  and  cynics  and  worldlings.  So  ] 
far  from  having  failed,  there  is  no  work  of  | 
God  which  has  received  so  absolute,  so  un¬ 
precedented  a  blessing.  To  talk  of  mission-  9 
aries  as  a  failure  is  to  talk  at  once  like  an  ] 
ignorant  and  faithless  man.” 

W.  C.  Campbell. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  those  who  have  this  meeting  in 
charge,  for  the  honor  they  have  done  me  in 
calling  me  to  preside  over  this  great  assembly, 
met  to  consider  so  great  a  ™  that  of  our 

Minimi';  The  Presbyterian 


Church  has  been  greatly,  perhaps  unduly, 
celebrated  for  its  power  of  resistance.  But  it 
has  been  steadfast  for  liberty,  and  it  has 
kept  steadfast  for  education,  it  has  been  in 
the  United  States  the  pioneer  educator.  It 
has  stood  for  the  highest  scholarship,  and  it 
has  equally  stood  against  that  pseudo  latitudi- 
narian  philosophy  which  says  there  is  no  God, 
and  that  from  a  study  of  His  Word  says  He 
has  given  us  no  Word.  It  has  been  strenuous 
in  its  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  and  has  stood 
as  stiff  as  a  steel  beam  for  the  faith  delivered  to 
our  fathers,  and  it  still  stands  with  steadfast¬ 
ness  for  that  essential  doctrine— the  inspired 
Word. 

It  is  not  an  illiberal  Church.  There  is  no 
body  of  Christians  in  the  world  that  opens  its 
arms  wider  or  more  lovingly  to  all  who  love 
the  Master  than  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It 
is  catholic  in  its  sympathy  and  in  cooperation 
with  all  churches,  and  though  it  has  made  no 
boast  or  shout,  it  has  yet  been  an  aggressive 
Church.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  its  strug¬ 
gles  for  the  truth  has  not  always  contented 
itself  with  defensive  warfare;  but  it  has  been 
a  missionary  Church  from  the  beginning.  The 
missionary  spirit  is  inherent  in  it.  The  specific 
command  to  go  forth  and  preach  was  simply  a 
line  upon  line,  and  so  we  meet  here  to  night 
in  this  great  assembly  theculmination  of  the 
week’s  effort  and  to  take  counsel  bow  we  can 
best  advance  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions. 

I  have  sometimes  in  missionary  meetings 
heard  speakers  talk  about  the  needs  of  the 
Boards.  That  is  a  sadly  illogical  way  of  put¬ 
ting  things.  A  man  who  has  bis  grocery  bill 
unpaid  may  just  as  well  talk  about  the  needs 
of  his  butler.  We  are  met  to-night  to  talk 
about  the  needs  of  the  Church,  the  needs  of 
the  world,  and  to  consider  those  first  duties 
which  our  church  membership  implies.  I 
am  not  in  the  presence  of  these  divines  pre¬ 
pared  to  induge  in  any  exegesis.  I  would  re¬ 
mind  you,  however,  that  the  precept  to  “hold 
fast  that  which  is  good”  relates  only  to  doc¬ 
trine  and  not  to  shekels. 


::Vv 


SCHOOLING  IN  THE  SOUTH 

The  Extension  of  Education  Urged 
at  a  Mass  Meeting. 


One  Million  Dollars  to  be  Asked  for  to  j 

Supplement  the  Gift  of  John  D. 

Rockefeller— Addresses  of 
Southerners. 

President  William  H.  Baldwin.  Jr.,  of  the 
General  Education  Board  announced  at  a  | 
largely  attended  mass  meeting  in  Carnegie 
Hall  last  evening  that  within  a  short  time 
an  appeal  would  be  made  to  the  country 
for  funds  to  supplement  the  gift  of  $1,000,- 
000  of  John  D.  Rockefejler  last  Spring  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  board. 

•  The  $100,000  a  year  for  ten  years  per-  I 
mitted  by  this  gift,"  Mr.  Baldwin  declared. 

*•  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  The  trustees 
of  this  fund  believe  that  every  dollar  ex-  ! 
pended  in  education  in  the  South  is  a  good 
investment,  and  they  are  going  to  ask  the 
people  of  this  whole  country  to  make  such 
an  investment.  We  have  provided  a  busi¬ 
ness  organization  composed  of  men  every 
one  of  whose  names  is  a  household  word- 
men  whom  ■>'OU  can  trust— who  are  to  man¬ 
age  this  money  in  the  best  possible  way, 
and  it  is  to  this  board  that  we  are  going  to 
ask  the  public  to  intrust  funds  for  this 
great  purpose.” 

Tho  mass  meeting  at  which  this  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  was  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Armstrong  Association,  and 
was  in  the  general  interest  of  Southern 
education.  President  Robert  C.  Ogden  of 
the  Southern  Education  Board  occupied  a 
seat  on  the  platform,  and  thg£fr-'W?re  pres¬ 
ent  many  others  connected  pifominently  with 
educational  movements,,  Morris  K.  Jesup 
presided  over  the  assemblage,  and  the 
speakers  were  Charles  W.  Dabney,.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Tennessee;  C.  D. 
Mclver.  President  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  School;  Will¬ 
iam  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  and  President  E.  A. 
Alderman  of  Tulane  University. 

William  Jay  Schieffelin.  President  of  the 
Armstrong  Association,  called  the  meeting 
to  order,  and  Bishop  Doane  of  Albany 
introduced  Mr.  Jesup  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  evening.  Mr.  Jesup  thereupon  intro¬ 
duced  Dr.  Dabney,  who  spoke,  in  part,  as 
•  follows: 

‘  First,  I  ask  you,  who  are  the  'people 
I  ebout  whose  education  we  are  speaking? 
In  1900  these  States  south  of  the  Potomac 
contained,  in  round  numbers,  16.400JJOO 
I  people,  10,400.000  of  them  white  and  6,000,- 
000  black.  In  these  States  there  are  3,981,- 
ihK)  white  and  2,420,000  colored  children  of 
|  school  age— a  total  of  0,411,000.  . 

"The  important  question  is,  what  is  the 
I  South  doing  for  these  .children?  In  1900 
I  onlv  60  per  cent,  of  them  were  enrolled  in 
I  the'  schools,  over  2,500,000  of  them  being 
I  out  of  school.  In  that  year  the  average 
I  dailv  attendance  was  only  70  per  cent,  of 
I  those  enrolled.  Only  42  per  cent,  are  actual- 
|lv  at  school.  One-half  of  the  negroes  get 
■  no  schooling  whatever.  One  white  child  m 
1  five  Is  left  wholly  illiterate.  Careful  analy- 
|  sis  of  the  reports  of  State  Superintendents 
|  showing  the  attendance  by  grades,  indl- 
|  cates  that  the  average  child,  whites  and 
I  blacks  together,  who  attends  school  at  all 
|  stops  with  the  third  grade.  In  North  caro- 
I  Una  the  average  citizen  gets  only  2.6  years, 

1  in  South  Carolina  2.5  years,  in  Alabama  2.4 
I  vears  of  schooling,  both  private  and  pub- 
I  lie  In  the  whole  South  the  average  citi- 
I  zen  gets  only  three  years  of  schooling  of 
I  all  kinds' in  his  entire  life;  and  what  school-  | 

1  ^Tli'is  *fs  the  way  we  are  educating  these 
I  citizens  of  the  Republic,  the  voters  who 
I  will  have  to  determine  the  destinies  not 
I  onlv  of  this  people,  but  of  millions  of  otn- 
I  ers  bevond  the  seas.  Have  we  not  mission 
1  arv  work  enough  to  do  here  at  our  owi 
1  loors  without  going  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 

-  the  Philippines" 


I  mSk?  s  j 

I  the  country?  Yes;  but  whnt  kind  of 
I  schods  The  average  value  of  s?  school 
I  i'aPu'ty  lV?°Tth,ParoUna  Is  $180.  in  Soutn 
\  J  aLoll^,.?1,8\_In  Gooreia  $523.  and  in  Ala-  [ 


1 1ft  Alabama  $27.50. 

"The  schools  are  open  in  North  Caro- 
1  na,  an  average  of  70.8  days,  in  South  Caro-  , 
88rd’  in  Georeia  112.  and  in  Alabama  | 
iG.J.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  I 
in  average  attendance  is.  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  $4.34.  in  South  Carolina  $4.44,  in  l 
Georgia  $6.G4  and  in  Alabama  $4.42  per 
annum.  In  other  words.  In  these  States.  I 
in  school  houses  costing  an  average  of  I 
S_iO  each,  under  teachers  receiving  the 
average  salary  of  $2o  a  month,  we  are  giv- 
iilg  the  children  in  actual  attendance  only 
five  cents  worth  of  education  a  day  for  87  1 
days  only  in  the  year.  j 

"Now  behold  the  results  in  the  adult 
people.  Comparing  the  percentages  of  il- 
literate  whites  over  twentv-one  vears  of  I 
In  the  Southern  States'  since  '1840,  we 
lind  that  while  they  increased  during  and 
immediately  after  the  civil  wa/ they  have 
decreased  but  very  slowly  ever  since.  I 
These  percentages  in  typical  Southern 
States  have  just  gotten  back  to  where  I 
they  were  in  1850.  In  other  words,  among  I 
the  whites  of  the  South  we  have  as  large  I 
a  proportion  of  illiterate  men  over  twenty-  I 
one  years  of  age  as  we  had  fifty  vears 
ago.  — -  I 

“In  half  a  century  we  have  made  no  I 
progress  in  lifting  the  dark  cloud  of  igno¬ 
rance  from  our  own  race.  In  the  State  of  L 
Tennessee  there  are  now  15.000  more  11-  I 
liberate  white  men  than  there  were  thirty  [ 
years  ago,  when  the  public  school  system  l 
was  first  established.  There  are  1.500,000  I 
Iwhites  in  the  South  who  can  neither  read 
In  or  write. 

j  "In  1000  the  percentage  of  illiterates  | 
among  males  over  twenty-one— native 
Iwhites,  mind  you,  the  sons  of  native 
parents— was,  in  Virginia  12.5.  in  North  . 
Carolina  19.  in  South  Carolina  12.6.  in 
Georgia,  12.1,  in  Alabama  14.2,  in  Tennes¬ 
see  and  I"  Kentucky  15.5.  In  Mis-  .. 

sissippi  it  is  only  8.3,  a  marked  difference 
directly  traceable  to  their  better  schools, 
established  some  twelve  years  ago.  These 
are  not  negroes,  but  grown  white  men, 
l£he  descendants  of  the  original  Southern  I 
Istock.  - 

”  The  material  restoration  of  the  South 
since  the  war  has  been  marvelous,  but  the  I 
Southern  people  are  still  poor.  For  each  I 
child  of  school  age  there  was  in  1901  in  1 
Tennessee  only  $327  of  taxable  value  I 
against  $2,661  of  taxable  value  behind  every  I 
child  in  New  York.  The  people  of  the  I 
South  are  doing  as  much  per  taxable  dollar  j 
as  those  of  the  North,  but  the  taxable  va'.u-  [ 
ations  are  so  low  that  North  Carolina  ex-  | 
pended  only  $1.53  for  each  child's  education  1 
last  year,  while  New  York  spent  $10.91.  I 
Massachusetts  spends  for  the  common  i 
school  education  of  her  children  eleven  l 
times  as  much  as  North  Carolina  and  eight  S 
times  as  much  as  Tennessee. 

“  The  Southern  people  are  poor,  but  they  L 
arc  a  heroic  people,  and  I  predict  that  l 
within  the  next  decade  they  will  be  doing  | 
as  much  if  not  more  for  the  education  of  B 
their  children' than  any  other  section.  It  I 
must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  Southern  ( 
people  have  more  children  in  proportion  to  B 
adults  than  any  other  section.  In  South  I 
Carolina  there  are  only  51  adult  males  to  I 
every  100  children,  while  in  New  York  there  L 
are  102  to  every  100.  In  the  North  each  I 
child  is  dependent  upon  only  one  wage  I 
earner;  in  the  South  each  wage  earner  1 
must  support  two  children.  The  people  are  | 
poor  because  they  are  ignorant,  and  they  I 
are  ignorant  because  they  are  poor.  Noth-  I 
ing  but  industrial  education  can  solve  the 
problem. 

“  Another  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind 
namely,  that  the  two  races  in  the  South  I 
must  forever  be  educated  apart  That  B 
means  that  the  South  must  always  run  I 
two  sets  of  schools.  But  in  order  to  do  P 
this  successfully,  the  white  man  must  first  I 
be  educated.  The  undeveloped  white  man  I 
must  be  discovered.  The  great  problem  of  I 
the  South  is  not  primarily  the  education  S 
of  the  negro,  but  the  discovery  of  the  un-  I 
privileged  white  man.  The  white  man  is  1 
the  natural  leader,  and  he  must  be  educated  I 
in  order  that  the  negro  may  be  led  in  the  I 
I  proner  way. 

I  "  What  about  this  question  of  race  preju-  I 
9  dice0  It  is  not  ueeuliar  to  the  white  people  I 
\  of  the  South.  I  believe  this  prejudice  has  I 
1  been  placed  in  the  heart  of  the  plain  simple  I 
I  people  of  the  South  to  keep  their  blood  pure  I 
1  and  it  is  going  to  persist  until  reason  and  I 
I  culture  take  its  place  as  the  guardian  of  I 

•  ^The^onlv*  wav.  therefore,  to  remove  all  I 
I  unreasonable  race  feeling  is  to  educate  the  I 
I  white  mat,  So  Ions  as  the  white  man  sees 
anv  danger  to  his  child  or  his  grandchild  I 
J  from  the  negro,  just  so  long  will  he  hate  l 
Nhh^and  do  all  he  can  to  keep  him  out  of 
■  their  way.!'  *>  - — — — * 


Dr.  Mclver  said  that  In  the  State  or  North 

I  Carolina,  where  he  lives,  salaries  were  get- 
3  t  ing  larger,  school  terms  were  being  lengtn- 
H  ened.  and  great  progress  was  being  made  in  I 
V  education  in  general,  even  if  the  present  I 
I  percentages  did  appear  unfavorable.  Dr.  I 
H  Mclver  was  followed  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  1 
a  made  a  short  statement  concerning  the 
N  purposes  of  the  General  Education  Board,  1 
n  and  President  Alderman  spoke  briefly  con-  I 
B  corning  the  progress  of  education  in  the  I 
l]  Nation.  _ j 

BAILT  MAIL, 


MISSIONARIES’  AND  IRE  RESS. 

In  The  Spiiit  of  Missions  for  November 
I  we  find  the  following  : — 

It  was  to  lie  expeced  that  the  celebration  of  the  I 
J”  Haystack  anniversary  "  at  Williamstown,  Mass., 
■would  bring  (0  ihe  front  in  the  daily  press  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  missions.  The  friends  of  foreign  missions  are 

■  almost  disposed  to  fear  in  these  days  that  they  may 

■  lie  subject  to  the  woe  pronounced  "when  all  men  ! 

■  shall  speak  well  of  you."  A  great  change  is  indeed 

■  noticeable  both  in  the  method  and  tone  of  discussing  I 
I  the 'missionary  question.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  b£  I 

■  expected  that  the  religious  and  spiiiiual  side  "ill  [ 

■  strongly  appeal  to  the  average  editor,  any  more  thart  I 

■  it  does  to  tlie  average  American  citizen,  but  we  an 
1  grateful  for  the  huger  measure  of  justice  which  i: 

1  being  rendered  to  the  cause,  even  if  the  ground  upon  I 
I  which  it  ia  given  be  not  a  high  one. 

I  We  trust  that  this  account  of  an  altered  I 
I  attitude  towards  missionaries  on  the  part  of  I 
1  the  press  may  prove  well  founded.  A  fact  I 
]  most  difficult  to  explain  in  connexion  with  I 
j  Far-Eastern  journalism  has  always  been  its  I 
I  markedly  hostile  lone' in  discussing  every- 

|  thing  relating  to  missionary  work.  One  can  I 
|  not  but  suppose  that  some  reason,  ol  greater  I 
lor  less  validity,  lies  at  the  root  of  this 
I  strange  prejudice,  yet  we  :.rc  not  singular  I 
| in  saying  that  even  the  loudest  of  the] 
(hostile  writers  has  never  attempted  to  clear- 
( ly  justify  his  position.  On  the  other  | 
(hand  even  the  worst  enemy  of  these  pro¬ 
pagandists  of  religion  can  not  have  failed  to 
[admire  the  patient  fortitude  they  have  shown 
1  in  the  face  of  such  abuse.  T hey  have  never  I 
[attempted  to  defend  themselves,  and  that  J 
I  continued  forbearance  would  certainly  not  J 
|  have  been  possible  without  profound  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth.  1 
There  have  undoubtedly  been  cases,  and  I 
there  always  will  be  cases,  where  the  zeal  of  I 
the  missionary,  not  sufficiently  regulated, 
has  betrayed  him  into  excesses  which  the  I 
unsympathetic  layman  easily  detects  and  I 
|' attacks,  never  pausing  to  think  that  J 
:  without  such  zeal  there  never  could  have 


been  any  missionaries 


at  all,  or  that  no  I 


■  j  system  lias  ever  yet  been  justified  in  all 
«l!  its  disciples.  But  it  admits  of  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  when  the  record  is  fairly  con¬ 
sidered  an  enormous  preponderance  appears 
I  Oil  the  side  of  the  missionary  as  a  factor 
I  of  human  progress.  Here  in  Japan  the  | 
1  country  owes  to  him  an  immense  debt  ot 
,!  gratitude  tor  his  example  no  less  than 
‘for  his  efforts,  and  in  China  his  quiet, 
seif-sacrificing  labours  have  done  much  for 
tlie  cause  of  moral  elevation.  That  lie 
should  not  be  fully  appreciated  is,  perhaps, 
inevitable.  Nothing  good  is  ever  appie- 
Iciated  at  its  true  worth.  But  that  he  should 
Ibe  assailed  and  abused  is  one  of  the  strangest 
phenomena  of  modern  limes. 


American  Missionaries  in  the  Kast. 


The  following  Letter  oi 
SIR  MORTIMER  DURAND,  THE  BRITISH 
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ambassador, 


IS  PRINTED  BY  HIS  PERMISSION. 


Dear  Mr.  McBee: 

You  asked  me,  when  you  were  here, 
whether  I  could  tell  you  anything  about 
the  work  of  the  American  missionaries 
whom  I  had  met  in  Persia  and  other  parts 
of  the  Bast. 

I  think  I  cannot  answer  better  than  by 
quoting  what  my  wife  wrote  in  a  book 
she  published  two  years  ago,  “An  Autumn 
Tour  in  Western  Persia.”  After  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  English  Mission  at  Julfa, 


missionaries  make  few  converts,  and  that 
those  they  make  turn  out  badly;  that  by 
attacking  the  religion  of  the  people  about 
them  the  missionaries  arouse  hostility 
against  all  Christians,  and  do  positive 
harm;  and  so  on. 

As  to  these  statements  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  my  views  in  detail. 
There  are  many  men  better  fitted  than  I 
am  to  judge  how  far  they  are  true;  and 
how  far,  if  there  is  truth  in  them,  they 


comes  the  following  passage:  "In  Tehran  should  he  allowed  to  influence  the  attitude 

.  .  .  ~a  notionc  tmwnrn  miccinnurv 

the  American  missionaries  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  hospital  occupy  the  field,  and  nobly 


they  do  their  work.  At  that  place,  the 
capital  of  Persia,  where  we  have  a  large 
Legation,  and  something  like  a  hundred 
British  subjects,  we  are  entirely  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  American  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sion.  With  the  broad-minded,  tolerant 
common  sense  which  seems  to  character¬ 
ize  American  missionaries  all  the  world 


of  Christian  nations  toward  missionary 
work.  But  I  feel  bound  to  say  that,  so  far 
as  my  personal  experience  goes,  many 


Christian  converts  are  sincere,  and  show 
it  in  their  lives,  and  secondly,  that  when 
I  have  seen  harm  done  by  missionaries  it 
has  been  done  by  the  wrong  sort  of  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

As  to  the  latter  point,  an  injudicious 
missionary  may  in  certain  circumstances 
over  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Teh-  do  almost  as  much  harm  as  an  injudicious 
ran  give  the  English  community  an  Eng-  diplomatist,  and  I  have  known  injudicious 
lish  Church  service  every  Sunday,  and  to  missionaries;  but  when  missionaries  were 
them  we  are  indebted  for  all  religious  not  injudicious  I  found  them  an  influence 
offices.  They  christen  our  children,  and  for  good,  even  if  they  did  not  make  con- 
marry  our  young  men  and  maidens,  and  verts.”  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  men 
comfort  our  sick,  and  read  the  burlat  ser-  who  obey  the  iaws-of-tfae  country  in  which 
vie©  over  our  dead,  and  lay  them  to  rest  they  reside,  and  who  are  gentle  and  con- 
in  the  desolate  cemetery  out  on  the  stony  siderate  and  courteous  to  all  about  them, 
plain.  Six  years  ago,  when  England  and  very  rarely  get  into  trouble,  and  are  a 
America  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  on  the  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  their 
brink  of  war  on  account  of  Venezuela,  we  countrymen.  Of  course  they  do  get  into 
used  to  meet  every  Sunday  morning  in  the  trouble  occasionally,  and  deplorable  out- 
American  mission  chapel,  and  there  rages  occur,  for  some  “pagans  are  as 
Americans  and  Englishmen  knelt  side  by  fanatical  as  some  professing  Christians, 
side,  and  prayed  for  ‘the  most  gracious  and  Oriental  Governments  are  not  always 
sovereign  lady  Queen  Victoria  and  the  strong  enough  to  keep  their  fanatics  in 
President  of  the  United  States.’  We  were  order,  as  we  now  keep  ours.  But  there  is 
all  together  at  Tehran,  all  the  English-  much  religious  toleration  among  Orientals 
speaking  people,  and  I  shall  never,  as  long  in  general,  for  people  who  behave  proper- 
as  I  live,  forget  the  kindness  I  met  with  ly.  I  could  give  many  instances  to  prove 
from  our  American  friends.”  this.  I  have  even  known  a  missionary  in 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  usefully  add  Persia,  an  American  by  the  way,  who  was 
much  to  my  wife’s  words  about  the  Teh-  invited  to  enter  a  great  Mahomedan 
ran  mission,  but  I  should  like  to  say  that  mosque  in  a  particularly  fanatical  town, 
I  am  most  grateful  to  the  American  mis-  and  to  say  to  the  congregation  whatever 
sionaries  for  their  unvarying  kindness,  he  wished  to  say.  He  was  heard  with  at- 
Our  people  in  Tehran  turned  to  them,  and  tention,  and  courteously  thanked  at  the 
turn  to  them  now,  for  every  sort  of  help,  end  of  his  address. 

and  always  with  the  certainty  of  receiving  The  fact  is,  I  think,  that  it  lies  with  the 
it.  In  their  dealings  with  us  they  seemed  men  who  choose  and  send  out  mission- 
to  me  a  most  devoted  and  at  the  same  aries,  whether  they  do  harm  or  good.  Mis¬ 
time  a  most  broad-minded  set  of  men  and  sionary  work  is  difficult  and  delicate  work, 
women?  and  in  fairness  to  Governments  as  well  as 

I  should  be  going  out  of  my  province  if  individuals,  hot-headed  and  tactless  men, 
I  were  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  however  devoted,  should  not  be  sent  out 
work  of  other  American  missionaries  with  to  do  it.  Missionaries  should  be  chosen 
which  I  am  not  personally  acquainted,  or  with  great  care.  {Provided  that  they  are 
indeed  upon  the  work  of  the  Tehran  mis-  of  the  right  stamp,  of  the  stamp  of  many 
sionaries  except  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  whom  I  have  known  in  Persia  and  else- 
English  people.  It  is  for  their  country-  where,  I  can  only  say  that  if  I  were  ever 
men  to  judge  of  this. 


But  I  may,  perhaps,  without  imperti¬ 
nence,  say  a  few  words  on  the  general 
question  of  missionary  work  in  the  East, 
where  I  have  spent  many  years  of  my  life. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  that  missionary 
work  in  those  regions  is  at  best  wasted — 
that  practically  no  results  follow  from  the 
expenditure  of  so  many  valuable  lives, 
and  of  so  much  labor  and  money;  that  the 


again  an  administrator  or  a  diplomatist 
in  a  non-Christian  country,  I  would,  from 
a  purely  business  point  of  view,  as  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  official,  far  sooner  have  them 
than  not  have  them  within  the  limits  of 
my  charge.  Believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  M.  Durand. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


American  Consul  Tells  of 

Conversion  in  the  Far  East 

The  story  of  the  conversion  of  a 
■fj  United  States  consul  In  a  mission  church 
I  in  Singapore,  the  appeal  of  an  Episcopal 
I  secretary  for  unity  in  the  work  of  the 
I  faith,  and  the  plea  of  a  New  York 
I  lawyer  for  unselfish  devotion  to  the  mls- 
I  sion  campaign  were  heard  by  a  throng 
J  of  clergymen  and  divinity  students  in 

■  Park  Street  Church  yesterday  morning 
I  at  a  meeting  undef  the  management  of 
I  the  Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement. 
I  The  consul  was  David  F.  Wilber,  now 
I  consul-general  at  Halifax,  formerly  of 
I  Singapore.  The  secretary  was  Dr.  Ar- 
I  thur  S.  Lloyd,  and  the  lawyer  was 
I  Mornay  Williams. 

I  Consul  Wilber  told  of  his  observation 
n  for  two  years  of  the  Methodist  missions 

■  in  the  Straits  settlements,  and  there  was 
I  round  upon  round  of  applause  when 
I  Consul  Wilber  ended  his  story  of  his 
I  conversion  by  saying:  “I  made  up  my 
I  mind  that  if  God  could  make  such  a 
1  finished  product  as  I  saw  in  Singapore 
I  out  of  the-  raw  material  there,  ho 
|  could  make  something  out  of  me.  I  had 
1  been  an  American  heathen,  and  12.000 
I  miles  away  from  home,  my  wife  and 
I  myself  enlisted  in  the  war  for  Christ. 
IT  have  come  to  regard  the  American 
B  and  eastern  heathen  as  one  and  the 
I  same,  except  that  the  one  Is  heathen 
|  from  choice,  and  the  other  can’t  help  it.” 

B  Mornay  Williams,  a  distinguished  New 
I  York  lawyer,  told  the  “preachers  and 
I  teachers  in  the  pulpit  what  it  seemed  to 
I  the  serious  laymen  they  had  a  right  to 
I  expect  from  their  pastors.”  As  at  Trin- 
I  it v  Church  on  Sunday  niglit,  he  re- 
I  vealed  in  his  address  a  remarkable 
I  familiarity  with  the  poets,  whom  he 
I  regards  ”as  the  true  interpreters,  the 
I  oracles,  who  give  us  flashes  of  insight 
I  into  the  meaning  of  great  events  and 

I  the  direction  of  tendencies.” 

I  Quoting  from  one  of  the  “Intricate 
poems  of  Robert  Browning  the  poet’s 
commentary  upon  the  psalmist's  concep¬ 
tion  .of  man  as  honor  clothed  and  glory 
crowned,  '  he  said  that  the  only  over¬ 
production  of  which  wo  will  ever  die  is 
the  over-production  for  self.  Tills  lay¬ 
men’s  movement  comes  to  try  to  give 
the  glory  of  unselfishness  to  American 
manhood,  he  went  on  to  say.  Until  we 
learn  that  sacrifice  is  the  secret  of 
moral,  mental  and  physical  achleve- 
,  ment.  we  have  not  begun  to  live.  It  Is 
i  a  profound  misconception  to  suppose 
1  that  in  emphasizing  ‘the  world-wide  I 
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/Vv  .  1  f  * 

The  Hon.  A.  E.  Buck. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  we 
record  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Alfred  E. 
Buck,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis¬ 
ter  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  .States 
in  Japan.  Col.  Buck  died  suddenly 
November  eighth,  from  heart  failure, 
while  duck  hunting  on  the  Imperial 
Preserves  in  Chiba,  some  ten  miles 
from  Tokyo. 

He  won  his  military  title  by  honor¬ 
able  service  iii  the  Civil  War,  as 
commander  of  a  regiment  of  colored 
troops.  After  the  war,  he  resided  in 
the  South  throughout  the  reconstruction 
period,  and  served  one  term  in  the 
National  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  recognised  as  the  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  state  of  Georgia.  This 
leadership,  by  virtue  of  his  transparent 
unselfishness,  and  his  open-hearted  sin¬ 
cerity  and  fairness  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  he  made  con¬ 
sistent  with  warm  personal  relations 
with  his  political  opponents. 

He  was  appointed  Minister  to  Japan 
in  1897,  and  exhibited  here  the  same 
high  qualities  which  had  marked  his 
political  life.  Some  of  his  decisions 
as  Minister  did  not  meet  universal 
acceptance  among  the  foreign  residents 
in  Japan,  but  those  most  controverted 
here*  were  sustained  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington,  while  his 
evident  sincerity  and  sturdiness  of  char- 
racter  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
those  at  issue  with  him. 

To  the  Japanese,  he  was  always  a 
friend.  Pie  had  his  own  views  regard¬ 
ing  public  questions,  and  his  geniality 
and  friendliness/secured  him  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  expression  of  those  views 
with  freedom ;  yet  so  far  as  appeared, 
he  never  gave  offence,  and  when  the 
end  came,  all  felt,  both  high  and  low, 
that  a  true  friend,  as  well  as  a  wise 
and  disinterested  counseller  had  passed 
away. 

There  is,  we  are  glad  to  say,  no  mis¬ 
sionary-  question  in  Japan,-  that  is,  none 
in  any  international  sense  of  the  word. 
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We  missionaries,  like  all  other  for¬ 
eigners,  stand  face  to  face  with  the 
Japanese  authorities,  and  we  are  con¬ 
tent  to  have  it  so.  As  religious  teachers, 
we  have  the  same  rights,  no  more,  no 
less,  than  our  Japanese  friends  and 
associates,  and  with  this  too  we  are 
content.  Any  missionary  question 
which  may  exist  is  purely  domestic 
and  its  treatment  lies  fully  within  the 
scope  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Japanese  Government.  This  is  normal 
and  every  way  fitting.  Still,  we  mis¬ 
sionaries  feel  the  loss  of  Col.  Buck  with 
especial  keenness.  We  asked  no  dis¬ 
crimination  and  none  was  shown.  He 
did  not  forget,  however,  that  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  those  who  looked  to 
him  as  their  Minister  were  missionaries 
and  he  made  it  a  part  of  his  business  to 
acquaint  himself  with  them  and  their 
work.  For  this  purpose  he  visited  not 
merely  churches  and  schools  in  the 
capital,  but  responded  to  invitations  from 
distant  interior  stations.  He  unquestion-  t 
ably  possessed  much  fuller  and  more  | 
direct  knowledge  of  the  condition  and 
scope  of  the  missionary  movement  than  1 
any  of  his  predecessors.  He  confessed  to  ! 
the  writer  that  when  he  come  to  Japan, 
he  doubted  the  value  of  this  movement, 
but  that  his  observation  had  made  him 
a  true  friend  of  missions.  His  testimo¬ 
ny  on  this  subject  to  travellers  was  of 
the  greatest  value  and  in  some  cases, 
certainly,  brought  about  a  conversion 
like  his  own. 

His  interest  in  Missions  was  carried 
into  details.  He  was  glad  to  share  in 
the  various  charities  to  which  the 
Christian  community  is  committed  and 
was  a  regular  monthly  contributor  to 
some.  He  was  a  man  of  intense  public 
spirit  and  gave  generously  to  all  good 
causes. 

While  not,  we  believe,  technically  a 
member  of  any  church,  he  was  his  life 
long  a  regular  attendant  on  public 
worship.  In  Tokyo,  his  lot  was  cast 
with  the  Union  Church  and  he  was 
rarely  absent  from  his  seat  at  the  Sun¬ 
day  services.  He  was  a  good  man  of 
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symmetrical  character  whom  we  all 
honored.  We  mourn  his  loss  alike  as  a 
personal  friend  and  as  an  upright,  self- 
forgetful  representative  of  the  country 
he  loved  and  to  which  he  had  devoted 
a  long  and  useful  life. 


The  Funeral  of  the  Honourable 
Colonel  Buck. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Representative  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Court  of 
Japan,  which  took  place  on  the  8th 
instant,  was  a  remarkably  imposing 
ceremony.  Japanese  officials  were  not 
likely  to  be  perfunctory  in  paying  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 


mourners,  on  assembling  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  found  that  the  coffin  had  already 
been  placed  in  the  chancel,  where  it 
rested  among  a  wealth  of  wreathes  and 
other  floral  tributes,  some  of  imposing 
dimensions — as  that  sent  by  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor — and  some  re¬ 
markable  less  for  wealth  of  decorative 
effect  than  for  beauty  of  arrangement 
and  rarity  of  blossoms.  *  *  * 

The  transport  from  the  Legation  to 
the  Cathedral  was  altogether  private, 
but  that  from  the  Cathedral  to  Shira- 
bashi  lacked  ho  detail  of  ceremonious 
obsei  vance,  the  hearse  being  preceded 
and  followed  by  a  large  body  of 
Japanese  troops  and  by  a  number  of 
officers  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

.  Precisely  at  11  o'clock— the  hour  fixed 


A  CHINESE 
APPRECIATION  OF 
[MISSIONARY  EFFORT. 


It  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  | 
journalism  that  the  material  to  be 
chronicled  from  any  distance  con¬ 
sists  so  largely  of  things  going 
■wrong,  and  that  things  going  right 
do  not  always  afford  much  oppor-  j 
tunity  for  more  than  a  passing 
remark.  Yet  'there  are  occasions  | 
when  much  may  be  suggested  by  a 
short  paragraph.  The  present  one 
has  to  do  with  twenty  years’  quiet 
work  of  a  missionary  in  the  south  of 
the  Anhui  province,  as  witnessed  to 
Iby  two  graceful  d  cuments  of  appre¬ 
ciation  drawn  up, -on  his  return  home, 
by  the  prefectural  and  country  man¬ 
darins  of  the  neighbourhood  where 
he  resided.  The  prefectural  man¬ 
darin  has  written  of  him  :  “  During 

the  past  few  years,  whenever  I  have 
interviewed  the  gentry  and  scholars, 
the  merchants  and  the  people  gener¬ 
ally,  in  the  country  around,  they  all 
without  exception  have  spoken  of 
his  goodness  in  a  most  spontaneous 
fashion.  Those  worn  with  age  or 
ruddy  with  youth  all  tell  the  same  j 
tale.  A  refined  friendship. has  been 
cemented  between  the  missionary  I 
and  myself,  during  the  whole  of  f 
which  I  have  never  heard  him  utter  I 
an  ungenerous  word,  or  seen  a  frown  I 
upon  his  face.  We  have  often  chatted  j 
together  at  considerable  length,  and  I 
on  each  occasion  there  has  been  the  f 
unconstrained  outflow  of  thought  and 
feeling.  I  have  been  glad  indeed  in  I 
my  wanderings  to  have  met  with  j 
such  a  friend.  And  I  have  been  I 
even  more  glad  to  note  the  manner  I 
in  which  he  has  aroused  the  latent  l 
sensibilities  of  the  populace  to  simi- 1 
larity  of  feeling  and  a  recognition  of  I 
the  essential  unity  of  principles,  sol 
that  the  barriers  of  East  and  West  I 
have  been  forgotten,  and  a  valuabiel 
contribution  has  been  secured  tcwardi 
cordiannbemabional  relations  gener-| 


ally.”  And  many  such  words.  To| 
which  the  country  mandarin  adds! 
much  more,  saying,  among  otherf" 
things :  “  He  has  lived  here! 

for  twenty  years,  and  managed 
matters  so  well  that  there  hasl 
been  no  enmity  between  the  popu-l 
lace  and  the  Church.  Indeed,  thel 
whole  prefecture  unites  as  one  ini 
his  praises, — a  fact  so  well  known! 
that  I  need  nob  relate  it.  He  I 
has  beea  pre-eminent  in  his  pro- J 
clamation  of  religion,  both  in  its  | 
details  and  in  its  permeating  princi¬ 
ples.  And  he  may  rest  assured  that 
after  his  return,  his  instruction  and  | 
doctrine  will  continue  to  progress 
more  aud  more.” 

Irresponsible  writers  about  things 
in  China  often  make  the  remark  that  j 
it  is  the  missionaries  that  are  at  the  i 
bottom  of  all  the  troubles  between  | 
natives  and  foreigners  in  the  Em-  I 
■  •  pire.  Such  remarks  are  the  pro- 
|  ducfo  of  complete  ‘  ignorance,  'or  of  I 
hasty  generalisation  from  insufficient 
and  inaccurate  premises,  or  some¬ 
times  actual  malevolence.  All  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  lumped  together  in  one 
condemnation,  as  if  there  were  not 
missionaries  and  missionaries,  as 
there  are  merchants  and  merchants, 
correspondents  and  correspondents, 
and  even  consuls  and  consuls.  All 
the  good  work  done  by  missionary 
schools  and  hospitals,  by  the 
teaching  of  a  purer  and  higher 
morality,  and  by  the  quiet  influence 
exerted  by  the  presence  of  a  Western 
home,  and  centre  of  Western  civilisa¬ 
tion  in  a  Chinese  town,  is  flippantly 
ignored.  Even  a  little  attempb  to 
enquire  into  the  facts  would  show 
how  often  the  officials  come  to  the 
missionary  for  practical  advice  on 
secular  matters,  and  how  seldom 
they  ask  in  vain.  The  missionary  of  J 
|  to-day  is  almosb  always  an  educated 
I  man,  selected  as  one  whose  services 
will  be  of  value  to  his  Society  as 
well  as  to  those  among  whom  his 
home  is  to  be ;  for  the  Societies  at 
home  have  long  ago  ceased  bo  enroll 
and  send  out  anyone  who  thought  or 
said  he  felt  “  a  call  ”  bo  mission  work, 
His  work  itself,  as  well  as  the 
counsel  he  receives  from  the  “  elder  j 
statesmen  ”  of  his  Church,  soon 
makes  him  tolerant  and  broad¬ 
minded,  while  his  value  to  the  | 


■siiu^he  Commerce  of 
his  country  as  a  pioneer  in  the  still 
little-known  interior  of  China  is  in¬ 
contestable,  There  is  not  a  travel¬ 
ler  in  China,  however  much  he  may 
sneer  at  missionaries  before  he  starts, 
who  does  nob  testify  bo  kindnesses, 
help,  and  information  received  from 
the  representatives  of  the  Churches 
scattered  all  over  the  eighteen 
provinces. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and 
considering  the  ignorant  charge  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  such 
unsought  testimony  from  Chinese 
officials  who  have  been  in  constant 
contact  with  the  missionary  through 
a  long  series  of  years,  is  to  be  hearti¬ 
ly  welcomed.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  is  far  from  being  an  isolated 
case.  And  the  regard  for  mis¬ 
sionaries  evoked  by  their  personal 
influence  is  being  greatly  increased 
at  the  present  time  by  the  desire 
for  Western  knowledge  that 
permeating  China  from  the  Empress 
Dowager  down  to  the  youngest 
student  who  believes  that  he  carries 
in  his  scanty  baggage  the  seals  of  a 
high  provincial  official.  Except 
possibly  in  very  rare  cases,  there 
would  be  no  condemnation  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  if  their  judges  would  take 
the  trouble  to  study  the  subject  a 
little  before  passing  judgment.  For 
ourselves,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  our  journal  would  lose  half  the 
value  its  friends  ascribe  to  it  without 
the  assistance  of  our  best  correspon¬ 
dents  in  China,  the  missionaries. 
Unobtrusive  as  their  labours  are, 
they  are  widespread,  and  they  are 
of  incalculable  permanent  value  ;  and  I 
it  is  most  gratifying  to  see  that  value  I 
recognised  by  the  officials  of  the 
country  which  they  do  so  much  to 
benefit. 


[the  independent. 

A  STATESMAN'S  VIEW  OF  MISSIONS. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  straightforward  tribute  to  1 
I  missions  in  the  address  delivered  by  the  Hors.  John  W. 
Foster  at  the  Episcopal  Convention  at  Minneapolis  last  I 
week.  .  We  have  been  treated  of  late  to  an  unusual 
amount  of  criticism  of  missions.  Passing  travelers,  dip- 1 
lomatic  and  naval  officials,  resident  merchants,  Buddhist  I 
priests,  Hindu  philosophers,  have  combined  in  an  attack  I 
that  has  had  not  a  little  weight  with  some  who  were  not  I 
fully  posted  as  to  the  facts.  With  some  exceptions,  they  I 
have  been  calm  in  tone  and  judicial  in  manner,  and  | 
their  assumption  of  absolute  knowledge  has  been  i 
complete  as  almost  to  overpower  the  ordinary  reader, 1 
who  is  sometimes  tempted  to  think  that  perhaps,  after  I 
all,  these  men  and  women  whom  he  has  been  brought  up  | 
to  revere  were,  not  less  nobio  in  their  purpose,  but  less 
wise  in  their  action  than  he  had  supposed. 

To  all  such  persons,  and  to  those  who  are  liable  to  | 
meet  them,  we  commend  ex- Secretary  Foster’s  words. 

Not  less  calm  and  judicial  in  tone  than  Norman  and  Cur-  I 
zon  and  Vivekanandaand  their  associates,  his  statements  | 
carry  on  their  face  the  evidence  of  an  amount  of  per¬ 
sonal  investigation  which  doss  not  appear  in  theirs.  To 
begin  with  he  admits  that  his  first  impression  was  one  of  1 
disappointment  at  the  small  results  apparent,  and  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  this  was  the  prevailing  testimony  of 
natives,  foreign  residents  engaged  in  business  and  busi¬ 
ness  officials.  Closer  examination,  however,  changed  | 
his  opinion.  In  India  he  found  great  improvement  in 
j  the  moral  and  social  condition  o£  the  people,  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  education,  hope  for  women  and  the  lower  classes  I 
such  as  had,  under  the  old  religions,  been  impossible,  and  I 
a  number  of  Christians  equal  to  those  that  coaid  be  | 
counted  under  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  end  of  the  first  | 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  a  fact  which  he  considers  a 
just  indication  of  success.  As  to  the  relation  of  missions  I 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  he  mentions  two  I 
significant  facts  :  the  contribution  by  the  British  admin-  F 
istration  of  $100,000  annually  to  the  support  of  missions,  I 
and  the  statement  by  a  Government  official  that  if  mis-| 
sions  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  the  Government’s  duty  | 
to  invent  them. 

Similar  is  his  testimony  to  the  work  being  done  in| 
China— medical,  educational  and  evangelistic.  The  I 
charge  that  the  Cninese  are  so  stolid  and  utterly  de-  F 
graded,  that  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  convert  I 
them,  he  answers  by  the  simple  account  of  what  he  saw  I 
in  a  revival  at  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Methodist  Epis-  f 
copal  Church.  Even  the  riots,  he  considers,  do  not  indi- 1 
cate  any  general  hostility  among  the  great  mass  of  the  I 
people  or  nobility  to  the  missionaries  or  their  work,  but  I 
are  the  direct  result  of  the  scheming  of  the  literati  and  | 
the  mandarins,  assisted  by  the  unpopularity  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  view  of  the  victory  of  Japan  in  the  late  war. 
Turning  to  Japan,  after  hearty  words  of  appreciation  for 
her  great  advance,  he  utters  a  word  of  warning,  in  the 
remark  that  “she  makes  a  great  mistake  in  accepting 
the  results  while  she  rejects  the  cause  of  Christian  civili¬ 
zation”;  but  there  is  still  sharper  rebuke  to  some  | 
Americans  in  the  following  : 

“  Christianity,  however,  would  undoubtedly  be  to-day  | 
the  recognized  religion  of  Japan  had  those  nominal  adher¬ 
ents  to  it,  with  whom  she  first  became  acquainted,  been 
true  to  their  principles.” 

Missionaries  in  the  field  who  have  become  almost  fear-  I 
ful  to  entertain  American  guests,  lest  their  hospitality  be 
turned  into  occasion  for  attack,  will  read  with  gratitude 
Mr.  Foster's  tribute  to  the  self-denial  which  even  m  com¬ 
fortable  homes  and  with  several  servants  makes  of  their 
life  a  long-continued,  almost  unintermittmg  tax  upon 
strength,  physical,  mental  and  nervous.  They  will  also  I 
indorse  most  heartily  his  interpretation  of  then-  appeal  for  | 


as  missionaries  but  on  their  rights  as  citizens  to  the  same  I 
protection  accorded  to  other  citizens.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  passage  of  all  is  that  in  which  he  claims  the  | 
triumph  of  Christianity  and  shows  the  preseat  opportu¬ 
nity  furnished  by  open  doors  to  the  whole  heathen  world, 
except  Tibet,  by  accumulated  facilities  of  steam,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  the  press,  and  most  of  all  by  the  fact  that  the 
Bible  is  open  to  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  the  earth 
in  their  native  languages. 

Such  words,  coming  from  the  man  who  probably  did 
more  than  any  other  to  bring  about  an  honorable  peace 
between  two  nations,  themselves  the  field  of  extensive 
missionary  effort,  are  full  of  meaning,  No  man  who  did 
not  understand  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  character  j 
could  have  had  his  influence  with  Cninese  and  Japanese 
rulers.  More  than  that,  they  are  the  words  of  a  man 
trained  by  a  long  experience  to  sift  evidence  and  form 
just  conclusions— one  intimately  acquainted  as  Secre-  I 
tary  of  State  with  foreign  nations— and  as  such  they  must 
have  weight,  not  only  with  men  who  already  sympathize 
with  missionary  work,  but  with  those  who  do  not.  We 
do  not  forget  the  testimony  already  given  by  Minister 
Denby  in  China,  by  every  minister  that  has  spent  more  I 
than  a  few  months  in  Turkey,  by  Eaglish  ambassadors 
and  statesmen,  including  Governors-General  of  India 
and  such  men  as  Lord  Shaftesbury — in  fact,  by  every 
|  man  of  broad  culture  who  has  taken  rhe  pains  to  exam- 
I  me  into  the  work  of  missions.  If  missions  needed  de¬ 
fenders  they  have  had  them  by  the  score ;  but  none  the  1 

|  less  will  mission  workers  in  every  field  be  personally 
grateful  to  Mr.  Foster  for  his  stirring  words  and  earnest 
appeal. 


SHOULD  LOWER  RACES  BE  TAUGHT  TO 
READ? 

This  question  was  actually  discussed  by  the  distin-| 
guished  explorer  of  Egyptian  antiquity,  Prof.  W.  M.l 
I  Flinders  Petrie,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Scien- 1 
tsfic  Association.  It  seems  incredible  that  such  a  ques- 1 
|  tion  should  even  be  raised. 

And  yet  it  has  been  raised.  Professor  Petrie’s  point  is  I 
I  that  the  imposition  of  a  foreign  system  of  civilization  on  I 
any  people  is  injurious,  and  especially  of  one  “  as  com- 
|  plex,  unnatural  and  artificial  as  our  owd.”  He  says  : 

“  The  result  is  death  ;  we  make  a  dead-house  and  call  it  I 
civilization.  Scarcely  a  single  race  can  bear  the  contact  I 
and  the.  burden.  And  then  we  talk  complacently  about  I 
the  mysterious  decay  of  savages  before  white  men.  Let  us  I 
turn  now  to  our  attempts  on  a  higher  race,  the  degenerated  I 
|  and  Arabized  descendants  of  a  great  people,  the  Egyptians. 
Here  there  is  mueh  ability  to  work  on,  and  also  a  good  I 
standard  of  comfort  and  morality,  conformable  to  our  no-  I 
fcions.  Yet  the  planting  of  another  civilization  is  scarcely  I 
I  to  be  borne  by  them.  The  Europeanized  Egyptian  is  in  I 
most  cases  the  mere  blotting-paper  of  civilization,  absorb-  I 
img  what  is  most  superficial  and  undesirable.  Yet  some  I 
will  say  why  not  plant  all  we  can  ?  What  can  be  the  harm  I 
j  of  raising  the  intellect  in  some  cases  if  we  cauuot  do  it  in  I 
I  all  ?  The  harm  is  that  you  manufacture  idiots.  Some  of  I 
1  the  peasantry  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  the  result  I 
I  of  this  burden  which  their  fathers  bore  not  is  that  they  I 
I  become  fools.  I  cannot  say  this  too  plainly;  an  Egyptian 
I  who  has  had  reading  and  writing  thrust  on  him  is,  in  1 
I  every  case  that  I  have  met  with,  half-witted,  silly,  or  inca-  I 
I  pable  of  taking  care  of  himself  His  intellect  and  his  j 
I  health  have  been  undermined  and  crippled  by  the  forcing 
I  of  education.  With  the  Copt  this  is  quite  different ;  his 
J  fathers  have  been  scribes  for  thousands  of  years,  and  his 
I  capacity  is  far  greater,  so  that  he  can  receive  much  more 
I  without  deterioration.  Observation  of  these  people  leads 
I  to  the  view  that  the  average  man  cannot  receive  much 
■  more  knowledge  than  his  immediate  ancestors.  What, 

I  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  be  done  to  elevate  other  races  ?  , 


to  a  natural  and  solid  growth,  much  can  be  done,  but 
not  by  enforcing  a  mass  of  accomplishments  and  artifiolali- 
ties  of  life.  Oar  bigoted  belief  in  reading  and  writing  is  | 
not  in  the  least  justified  when  we  look  at  the  mass  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  exquisite  art  and  noble  architecture  of  Mycenss, 
the  undying  song  of  Homer,  the  extensive  trade  of  the  I 
Bronze  Age,  all  belonged  to  people  who  never  read  or  | 
wrote.” 

This  is  a  most  blundering  and  shortsighted  conclusion. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  present  Egyptians  are  de-  I 
generate  descendants  of  a  great  people.  But  people  that 
under  conditions  of  oppression  and  ignorance  have  de¬ 
generated  can  become  elevated  again.  Their  ancestors 
could  read  and  rule,  why  not  their  descendants,  if '  we 
give  them  time  enough  ?  Of  course,  to  attempt  to  edu¬ 
cate  a  people  rising  out  of  ignorance  will  ruin  not  a  few 
of  them.  We  have  seen  it  in  our  own  country.  A  com¬ 
paratively  worthless  slave  may  become  a  more  worthless 
vagabond.  Liberty  injures  such  a  man,  bit  that  is  no  j 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  liberty.  Education  j 
Bpoils  fools  ;  that  is  no  reason  for  not  having  education. 
Civilization  makes  many  people  less  picturesque  and  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  visitor  ;  that  is  no  reason  why  they  | 
should  not  be  civilized.  What  is  good  for  the  Copt  is 
good  for  the  Egyptian  ;  what  is  good  for  the  white  man  [ 
is  good  for  the  Negro  or  the  Indian.  We  have  heard  a  J 
great  deal  of  this  kind  of  talk  in  the  United  States  from 
those  who  think  there  is  no  good  Indian  but  a  dead  j 
Indian,  and  from  those  who  believe  that  the  Negro  should  I 
have  only  an  industrial  education  and  as  little  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  as  possible,  The  splendid  exam¬ 
ples  of  success  iu  educating  and  civilizing  the  so-called  I 
lower  races  prove  that  they  are  lower  simply  because  J 
they  have  not  had  opportunities. 

Professor  Petrie  talks  ab  jut  the  iS  mys  erious  decay  of  | 
savages  before  white  mea.”  The  Egyptians  are  not  de¬ 
caying.  The  occasion  of  decay,  when  it  occurs,  is  gen¬ 
erally  plain.  It  comes  from  the  introduction  of  diseases  j 
new  to  the  people  and  against  which  they  have  not  be¬ 
come  immune.  It  comes  from  commercial  contact,  not  I 
education.  It  was  the  “  grip  ”  not  civilization  that  | 
killed  Ha waiians  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  The  influ¬ 
enza  was  a  disease  new  to  their  constitutions. 

This  much  that  Professor  Petrie  says  is  true.  Those  J 
who  are  attempting  to  educate  and  civilize  the  oppressed  [ 
3  while  giving  them  all  the  education  possible,  and  all 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  should  not  attempt  to 
make  Englishmen  or  Americans  of  them  in  dress  or  in 
habits.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Armenians  or  Chi¬ 
nese  should  be  expected  to  pub  on  European  clothes,  and 
everything  that  is  distinctively  good  in  their  customs  or 
their  art  shduld  be  carefully  preserved  and  developed, 
and  on  their  own  foundation  their  higher  civilization 
should  be  built. 


In  connection  with  the  Japanese  occupation! 
of  Formosa,  the  following  interesting  incident! 
has  come  to  light :  In  the  town  of  Maknng,  I 
on  the  Pescadores,  is  a  native  mission  church  I 
of  Chinese  converts.  When  the  Japanese! 
i  army  was  established  there,  some  J apanese I 
I  Christians,  including  an  officer,  found  this  I 
out,  and  they  have  united  with  the  Chines©  I 
I  Christians  in  their  worship.  The  hostility  of  1 
warfare  is  forgotten  at  the  altar  of  Christian  I 
worship.  Brotherhood  rises  to  it3  place  of  I 
supreme  significance,  and  hearts,  whether  I 
Japanese  or  Chinese,  which  are  linked  to  I 
Christ,  are  also  linked  to  each  other.  The  | 


morning  service  is  in  Chinese  and  the  after¬ 

noon  service  in  Japanese,  but  all  attend  both  I 
services.  One  of  the  Japanese  Christian  I 
officers  wrote  the  following  letter  to  an  Eng- 1 
lish  Presbyterian  missionary  residing  ini 
Taiwanfu,  the  nearest  missionary  station,  on  I 
the  west  coast  of  Formosa: — 

1  ‘  Dear  Sir  :  As  I  heard  of  you  from  Khaw  I 
Teng-hong,  I  write  you  this  letter.  I  am  but  I 
a  young  officer  in  the  Japanese  army  (Re- 1 
serves) .  I  was  educated  in  a  Methodist  school  I 
at  Aoyama,  Tokyo,  and  became  a  Christian  I 
some  years  ago.  I  am  your  brother  in  the  I 
Lord.  I  am  sorry  that  this  war  broke  out.  I 
But  it  was  a  necessity  that  we  should  fight.  I 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  divine  guidance  in  I 
this  war,  which  leads  Oriental  nations  to  I 
leave  their  old  civilizations  and  seek  tn8  new  I 
and  spiritual  one.  I  believe  firmly  in  the  I 
divine  mission  of  Japan,  and  I  fought  this! 
war  to  fulfil  my  duty.  Now  the  battles  are  I 
over.  We  are  here  in  Pescadores.  We  do  I 
not  know  what  will  be  our  future;  but  at! 
present  we  are  doing  our  best  to  help  the  I 
Chinese  Christians  in  this  place.  They  are  I 
keeping  their  Sunday  services  with  us  in  the  I 
Lee  Pai  Tong  (the  Chinese  word  for  chapel). 
We  Christians  in  this  detachment  are  not  I 
many,  yet  we  made  ourselves  into  one  body  I 
in  His  Name,  and  we  earnestly  pray  that  the  1 
great  truths  of  the  Lord  might  be  revealed  in  I 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  strike  into  the  I 
dark  bosoms  of  China  and  her  continental  j 

I  neighbors,  and  thus  quicken  the  day  of  His  I 

I  Kingdom.  When  we  captured  this  island  we 
I  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  church .  At  first 
1  our  men  did  not  know  of  it,  and  used  it.  But 
I  now  the  church  is  restored  to  the  native 
I  Christians.  There  is  a  photographer  among  I 
I  us  who  is  a  Christian,  too.  Some  days  ago  I 
I  he  took  a  picture  of  the  Chinese  Christians  1 
1  and  us  assembled  before  the  chureh.  After  I 
I  that,  we  Christians  of  both  nationalities  had  I 
a  haopy  social  meeting.  A  new  era  has  come  I 
for  us  in  the  Orient.  Great  duty  lies  on  us  I 
who  believe  in  God.  Sincerely  yours  in  the  I 
1  Lord. 

■‘Lieutenant 


II  {yjf  >  ♦-’THE  SOT 

1  LONE  ARCTIC  MEDICO  HERE. 


nn.  OPES  FELL  IS  TAKISG  '  SPELL 
.4H  41  from  Labrador. 


He  Sn> s  the*  Indians  and  Esquimaux  Are  I 
Dying  Rapidly  I  rcm  Starvation  and 
Diseases  t  arried  to  Them  by  Whites 
Who  Are  immune— Wireless  I'P  There. 

Dr  Wilfred  Grenfell,  medical  missionary  I 
and  skipper  of  a  schooner  of  healing  which 
plies  all  summer  among  the  fiehei  men  and 
whalers  off  the  Labrador  coast,  arrived 
yesterday  on  the  Oceanic.  He  is  taking  a 
winter  vacation,  while  the  schooner  re  tied 
.r. Up  suent  a  month  in  W"'-  1 


land  and  is  about  to  make  a  short  lecturing 
tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Sailors  maintains 
Dr.  Grenfell's  boat  and  the  two  marine 
hospitals  in  Lubrador  of  which  he  is  super¬ 
intendent.  The  mission  also  maintains 
a  hospital  service  among  the  North  Sea 
trawlers,  and  the  mission  boat  was  one  of 
those  injured  when  the  Baltic  fleet  fired 
into  the  fishing  fleet.  Just  bet  ore  he  left 
England  Dr.  Grenfell  had  a  talk  with 
the  captain  of  the  fleet  and  the  skipper  of 
the  mission  boat. 

■'It  is  almost,  charitable  to  believe  that  the 
Russians  were  drunk,"  said  Dr.  Gren¬ 
fell.  "Their  shooting  was  about  the  worst 
on  record.  They  peppered  our  mission 
boat  at  close  range  for  perhaps  half  an 
hour  and  never  hit  her  once.  She  was 
injured  by  a  shell  which  exploded  in  the 
water  under  her  and  which  jarred  her 
seams. 

“The  next,  morning,  in  broad  daylight, 
a  Russian  courier  bombarded  one  of  the 
trawlers  at  a  distance  of  300  yards  and 
never  even  scratched 

Of  hiB  own  work,  Dt','  Grenfell  said: 

"it  is  q  uggr^tgctOringT  -  *MufcVe  Canadian 
and  Newfoundland  fishermen  among  my 
patients,  American,  British  and  Scandi¬ 
navian  sailors,  whalers  of  nearly  all  nation¬ 
alities,  Indians  and  Esquimaux.  Some  of 
the  diseases  they  spring  on  me  would  puz¬ 
zle  a  specialist.  Why,  last,  summer  I  had 
a  ward  full  of.  beri-beri.  The  victims  were 
Scandinavian  whalers.  It  cleaned  out  the 
vessel;  every  man  had  it,  and  one  of  them 
died. 

"The  Indians  and  Esquimaux  of  the 
northeastern  continent  and  the  Green¬ 
land  shore  are  dying  off  gradually,  though 
from  different  causes.  The  disappearance 
of  the  forests,  mostly  through  big  forest 
fires,  is  driving  away  the  caribou.  This 
means  starvation  for  the  Indians.  With 
the  Esquimaux,  it  is  disease  brought  about 
by  contact  with  the  whites.  You  see.  we 
are  semi-immune  to  a  great,  many  germ 
diseases,  more  or  less  inoculated  against 
them;  but  with  the  Esquimaux  they  strike 
virgin  soil.  For  example,  I  had  to  deal 
with  a  terrible  epidemic  of  influenza  last 
year.  A  white  sailor  brought  it  into  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  300  souls.  Before  it  ran  its  course 
fortv-one  were  dead. 

"The  Esquimaux  are  all  Christians. 
The  Moravian  missionaries  converted  them 
long  ago.  In  general  morality  I  should 
say  that  they  rank  higher  than  most  Chris¬ 
tian  communities.  Christianity  is  a  saving 
influence  with  them;  but  for  it  I  am  sure 
that  they  would  have  been  extinct  long 
ago  from  the  vices  which  follow  trade. 
As  it  is,  their  number  i6  decreasing  with 
every  decade. 

"They  are  installing  wireless  telegraphy 
all  the  way  up  the  Labrador  coast.  It  is 
now  in  as  far  north  as  Belle  Isle,  which 
has  summer  communication  with  the  main¬ 
land  and  the  world.  They  are  going  to 
put  in  five  more  stations  north  of  that, 
cringing  wireless  200  miles  nearer  the  pole. 
It  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  my  work 
already;  it  puts  me  within  call  in  case  of 
an  epidemic  or  any  other  serious  trouble. 

"Wireless  telegraphy  will  be  a  great 
thing  for  the  fishing  industry.  The  running 
of  the  fish  is  uncertain,  and  a  single  boat 
which  strikes  a  school  will  be  able  to  sum¬ 
mon  the  entire  fleet.  So  far  as  it  has  been 
used  the  apparatus  has  worked  well." 

Dr.  Grenfell  is  a  graduate  of  Christ  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  and  of  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  of  London  University.  He  began  his 
work  on  the  mission  boat  of  the  North  Sea 
fleet.  Six  yearn  ago  he  was  sent  to  Labra¬ 
dor.  and  this  is  his  first  vacation  of  any 
length.  When  his  schooner  gets  out  of  the 
ice  in  Mav  he  will  start  for  another  trip 
around  the  "northern  circuit,”  away  up 
toward  Greenland. 


SHANGHAI,  MAR0H  27,  1807, 

THE  FAMINE. 

Thi  special  telegram  from  New  I 
York  receobly  published  in  our  I 
columns,  notifying  the  dispatch  I 
of  the  Buford  laden  with  five  [ 
thouiand  tons  .oi  -  foodstuffs  for  I 
the  famine-stricken  inhabitants  of| 
Kiangpeh,  affords  a  gratifying  in¬ 
dication  that  the  pabiio  at  home  I 
ha*  begun  to  appreciate  the  mi- 1 
ouraesi  and  extent  of  the  calamity, 
and  is  taking  steps  to  do  what  I 
is  possible  for  its  alleviation.  Funds  I 
are  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the  J 
world,  both  rich  and  poor  helping  1 
to  swell  the  amount.  The  aggregate  I 
of  the  sums  received  from  many  l 
thousands  of  poor  Ohineie  too  will  I 
reach  no  inconsiderable  amount,  I 
whilst  the  substantial  contributions  [ 
to  the  fund  from  the  Sandwich  I 
Islands  and  the  Straits  Settlements!  I 
not  to  menbion  the  smaller  rums  I 
which  have  come  from  the  Chinese  | 
in  San  Francisco  and  on  the  Band, 
South  Africa,  afford  satisfactory  I 
evidence  that  the  Chinese,  who  are  I 
sojourning  in  distant  parts  of  the  I 
world,  have  not  failed  to  remember  I 
their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  hour  I 
of  their  extremity.  Than  again  the  | 
Chinese  officials  themselves  are  I 
showing  a  commendable  activity  in  I 
coping  with  the  situation.  H.E.  I 
Viceroy  Tuan  Fang,  it  is  asserted,  I 
is  now  endeavouring  to  raise  a  loan  [ 
of  two  million  taels  or  more,  and  I 
to  this  end  has  sent  an  appeal  to  | 
T.  E.  Sheng  Keog-pao  and  Lu  Hah 
huan  to  assist  in  raising  funds.  | 
If  we  take  everything  into  considera¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  supp'y  of  funds  and  I 
foodstuffs  to  be  placed  at  i  he  dis- 1 
position  of  the  famine  committees  I 
will  be  found  amply  sufficient  to  I 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  owe,  I 
confessedly  great  as  they  are,  for  I 
some  time  to  come, 

The  accumulation  of  funds,  im-l 
portant  and  indispensable  as  this! 
phase  of  fcho  relief  operations  un-l 
doubbedly  is,  can,  however,  by  no  V 
means  be  regarded  as  the  moat  I 
difficult  and  onerous  task  devolving! 
upon  those  who  have  this  matter  I 
hand.  It  will  be  conceded,  ab 


I  least  by  all  who  have  had  any 

I  practical  experience  in  this  direc- 
I  tion,  bhab  it  ig  not  in  the  secur* 
ling  of  the  funds,  bub  in  the 
I  distribution  of  them — in  seeing 
I  bhab  they  reach  the  people 
I  for  bhe  benefit  of  whom  they 
I  have  been  given— bhab  the  most 
I  formidable  difficulties  have  to 
E  be  encountered  and  overcome.  And 
I  these  difficulties,  ib  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  are  not  likely  to  become 
ewer  at  the  sphere  of  operations  is 
enlarged.  The  successful  under- 
I  taking  of  famine  relief  work  on  a 
I  large  scale  is  nob  such  a  simple 
I  matter  as  bhe  uninitiated  might 
suppose  ;  it  affords  scope  for  the 
exhibition  of  administrative  opa¬ 
city  and  organizing  ability  of  no 
mean  order.  In  the  absence  of 
these  qualifications  for  the  work 
there  are  apt  to  be  misdirected 
I  energy  and  disorganized  action, 
which  can  only  militate  againsb- 
bhe  best  interests  of  the  people  and 
defeat  to  no  inconsiderable  extent 
the  laudable  purpose  in  view.  Ib 
I  must  be  regarded  as  a  fortunate 
1  circumstance  that  the  fai&ne  com-! 

|  mitbees  have  been  able  to  enlisb  the 
services  of  the  local  missionaries  in 
I  the  distribution  of  relief.  Their 
I  fitness  for  bhe  work  entrusted  to 
1  them,  which  they  have  willingly 
j  undertaken,  no  one  will  question, 

I  whilst  their  probity  and  conscien¬ 
tious  administral  ion  of  the  funds 
I  are  equally  beyond  cavil.  Their 
I  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
1  customs  of  the  people  and  their, 
[generally  speaking,  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  them  constitute  bhem 
the  most  fitting  instruments  for  the 
I  work.  Those  who  have  thus  far 
|  volunteered  have  been  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  great  deal,  but  now 
I  that  the  work  is  spreading  so 
I  rapidly,  if  it  is  to  be  done  properly 
land  expeditiously,  additional  help 
I  must  be  forthcoming.  The  fatigue 
inseparab'e  from  such  arduous' 
labours  is  very  great  and  can- 
I  not  be  sustained  for  a  long 
period  with  impunity.  “For  bhem 
I  (bh«  missionaries  at  Tsingkiang- 
I  pu)  ^says  a  recent  visitor  bo  that 
place,  “there  is  no  cessation 
from  this  mosb  arduous  toil.  Day 


and  night  they  give  t 
the  life  of  the  people,  and  the 
Committee  imy  rest  assured  that, 
by  their  efforts  and  the  assistance 
they  are  receiving  from  the  ports, 
the  flour  is  reaching  its  proper 
destination— the  starving  multi¬ 
tudes.”  The  Shanghai  Committee 
has  done  its  besb  to  secure  suitable 
reinforcements,  bub  thus  far  it  is  to 
be  feared  its  efforts  have  not 
been  crowned  with  very  con¬ 
spicuous  success.  Assistance  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  requirements 
of  the  case  is  not  yet  available,  and 
the  problem  of  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  in  the  oircum 
stances  is  still  an  unsolved  one,  It 
is  satisfactory,  however,  to  note  that, 
in  response  to  the  Chairman’s  appeal 
at  the  missionary  meeting  on  Mon¬ 
day,  several  more  missionaries  have 
volunteered  for  the  work. 

One  other  point  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  this  connexion, 
the  fact  that  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  unrest  observable  in  some 
parts  of  the  famine  district.  This 
unrest,  however,  has  never  assumed 
any  Serious  dimensions,  and  need 
i  cause  no  more  apprehension  than 
|  the  similar  state  of  unrest  which 
exist!  in  places  remote  from  the 
I  famine  district  where  the  dis- 
1  tress  is  not  more  acute  than  at 
[ordinary  times.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
lever,  that,  if  this  spirit  of  unrest 
I  should  show  signs  of  increasing, 
it  will  tend  to  augment  the 
(difficulties  which  have  to  be  en¬ 
countered  in  the  administration  of 
the  relief  funds.  Too  much  praise 
(cannot  be  accorded  the  famishing 
multitudes  for  their  patient  endur¬ 
ance  and  peaceful  behaviour  in  the 
trying  circumstances  in  which  they 
find  themselves.  “  For  dumb,  dog¬ 
ged,  uncomplaining  endurance !* 
writes  one  of  the  workers  in  the 
famine  district,  4*it  seems  to  me  this 
nation  leads  the  van,  living  or  rather 
dragging  along  an  existence  in 
circumstances  and  in  surround¬ 
ings  with  which  the  housing  of 
our  cattle  at  home  would  favour¬ 
ably  compare.”  The  probability 
is  that,  were  it  not  for  the  out¬ 
side  influences  which  are  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  in¬ 
terested  persons,  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  show  the  same  admirable 


of  patience  and  endurance 
which  have,  with  some  exceptions, 
characterized  them  thus  far,  eyen 
although  the  ordeal  through  which 
they  are  called  to  pass  should 
increase  in  severity.  Unprincipled 
men  connected  with  some  one 
or  other  of  the  innumerable 
secret  societies  with  which  China 
Te  "honeycombed  seize  such  op¬ 
portunities  as  the  present  to 
bring  about  tumults  and  dis¬ 
order,  and,  apart  from  the  question 
of  benevolence,  it  is  the  highest 
interest  of  the  Chinese  authorities 
to  afford  relief  on  a  liberal  scale,  if 
only  to  defeat  the  nefarious  schemes 
of  such  agitators  and  malcontents 
The  only  point  we  wish  to  em¬ 
phasize,  however,  is  the  increased 
difficulty  this  fact  occasions  to( 
those  engaged  in  famine  relief 
wo  rk,  and  of  this  there  can  b©  no 
uesticc. 


At  Union  Chapel,  Islington, 
the  evening,  Dr.  Lawes  told  the 
congregation  at  the  outset  that  he  i 
could  not  bring  himself  to  speak 
for  more  than  a  few  moments  of  1 
that  revered  name,  James  Chalmers, 
although  it  was  inseparably  connected 
with  the  work  of  which  he  was  to  speak. 
He  said  that  Tamate  was  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  returning  to  his  house  on  the  Fly 
River  in  the  little  15-ton  schooner  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Society,  and,  yielding  to 
his  great  desire  to  visit  a  tribe  on  the 
Aird  River,  broke  his  journey ;  meeting 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  those  who  had 


not  yet  heard  of  Christ,  and  knew  not 
what  they  did.  Speaking  later  in  his  j 
discourse  of  those  who  are  ever  eager 
to  criticise  the  Society  and  its  methods, 
Dr.  Lawes  said  :  “  We  hear  of  the  noble  j 
savage,  disturbed  in  the  quiet  of  his 
simple,  primitive  life;  but  during  the 
whole  course  of  my  missionary  career 
I  have  never  met  a  noble  savage.  He 
exists  only  in  the  minds  of  novelists  and 
romancers.  He  is  lascivious,  crafty, 
quarrelsome,  and  selfish,  and  nothing 
can  change  him  but  the  power  of  the 
Gospel.”  On  Friday  evening  a  memo¬ 
rial  service  for  the  late  Rev.  James 
Chalmers  will  be  held  in  the  City 
Temple  at  seven  o’clock.  Dr.  Parker 
will  preside,  and  several  well-known 

missionaries  will  address  the  meeting.  .  I 
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MISSIONARIES  Off  GOOlffWJL 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

“  North- Chin  a  Daily  Nbws.” 

Sir, — A  few  simple  propositions  which  I 
I  we  think -will  pass  unchallenged  will  in¬ 
troduce  the  purpose  of  this  letter. 

(1)  There  is  a  tendency  to  estrangement 
and  antagonism  among  natives  and  for¬ 
eigners  in  China  which  always  generates 
towards  evil  and  trouble,  and  toward® 

1  the  prevention  of  which  all  manner  of 
help  ought  to  be  welcomed. 

|  (2)  Every  class  of  people  among  ua,  and 

every  class  among  the  natives,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  and  from  am  almost 
I  inexorable  necessary,  may  be  in  danger 
of  contributing,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  to  this  unhappy  state  of  feeling. 
We  aro  so  very  different-in  everything ; 

■  our  civilisation  is  different ;  our  social 
I  organisation  is  different ;  our  manners  are 
different ;  and  sueh  differences  naturally 
lead  to  estrangement.  Our  superior 
modes  of  living,  our  fine  houses,  ©ur  brus¬ 
que  ways,  and  our  seeming  assumption  of 
1  superiority  all  nave  effect  on  the.  Chinese 
mind  ;  and  their  loose  and  shamblmg  ways 
and  lack  of  personal  neatness,  have  &a 
effect  on  our  minds  that  tends  to  separa¬ 
tion.  .  ... 

(3)  Since  every  class  is  responsible,  mors 
or  less,  for  the  divergence  that  exist*, 
before  every  class,  both  foreign -and  na¬ 
tive,  ought  to  be  able  and  willing  to  son- 
tribute  something  towards  the  creation  of 
1  a  better  feeling  between  natives  and  for¬ 
eigners,  and  to  diminish  the  tendency  to 
friction.  And  there  is  not  a  man  who  can¬ 
not  do  something.  The  Jinricsha  man 
■who  is  treated  with  rudeness  will  tell  hi* 
story  to  dozens  of  others  ;  if  he  is  courte¬ 
ously  treated  it  also  will  have  some  effect, 
though  not  as  much  as  it  ought  to  have, 
perhaps.  An  aggregate  of  a  thousand 
kicks  or  cuffs  in  a  day  in  a  great  city  like 
Shanghai  will  go  a  great  way  toward* 
embittering  a  whole  population  and  to¬ 
wards  creating  an  impression  that  we  are 
a  lot  of  brutes  through  and  through. 

And  now  the  main  object  of  this  com¬ 
munication  is  to  discuss  briefly  the  aireni* 
value  of  the  missionary  and  his 
considered  as  a  contribution  towards  this 
make-up  of  a  state  of  good  feeling  be¬ 
tween  the  foreigner  and  the  native*. 

l  ira’s  kittle  Courtesies^, 


them.  The  best  com-L 
meet  on  the  value  .f  this  aeqmred  good-1 
will  by  the  missionary  is  the  raot  that  ml 
the  barbarous  atrocities  of  the  Boxer  out-! 
br°ak  the  missionary  found  .so  many  good  I 
friend's -amoni!  their  neighbours,  not  Chris¬ 
tians,  Who  did  "hat  they  could  to  be¬ 
friend  them.  Indeed,  had  it  been  left  to  I 
tlie  say-so  of  their  neighbours,  who  knew  I 
the  missionaries  well,  the  attacks  upon  P 
them  would  never  have  been  made 

We  are  justified  then  m  the  conclusion 
that  the  missionary  is  a  very  large  factor  I 
in  the  creation  and  fostering  of  that  good¬ 
will  so  desirable  between  the  natives  and  I 
the  strangers  who  have  come  to  abide  m  ■ 
his  land,  to  do  business  or  what  not.  We  I 
hear  much  of  the  missionary,  as  a  disturb- 1 
ine  factor.  To  some  extent  he  is,  but! 
we  hold  that  if  ever  this  “  Commission .  ■ 
called  for  in  the  British  Treaty  should! 
have  an  investigation,  it  will  show  that! 
the  real  divergence  between  natives  anal 
Protestants,  at  least,  is  needlessly  aggra-i 
vated,  and  will  further  disclose  the  fact  I 
that  wlmr^  “  mririonary  troubles  have! 
broken  out  they  have  not  been  initiaWl  f 
by  the  missionary’s  immediate  neighbours,  I 
who  are  the  most  nearly  affected  by  his  I 
presence,  but  by  ill-disposed  mischief- 1 
makers  from  outside,  who  have  been  stir- ■ 
red  up  bv  others.  The  apostle  Paul 3 1 
chief  troublers  wens,  sometimes,  those  I 
who  followed  him  up  from  oity  to  city, 
And  not  the  local  population  at  all. 

| Time’s  I-ullueU'&es. 

2. — After  the  missionary  come  his  con- 
I  verts.  In  the  early  stage  of  mission 
endeavour  the  converts  are  Sew.  There 
is  nothing  at  all  strange  or-  discouraging 
in  this.  It  is  the  law  of  growth,  it 
takes  time  to  make  a  productive  farm ;  it 
takes  time  to  open  a  paying  mm:  ;  it 
takes  time  to  work  any  great  enterprise 
up  to  a  point  of  great  achievement.  So 
it  has  been  with  missions.  For  the  first 
forty  years  of  mission  history  in  China, 
the  converts  were  a  mere  handful.  At 
the  time  of  the  war  of  1842  there  were  six 
I  persons,  all  told,  who  professed  to  bi 
Christians.  Once  the  ice  was  broken  they 
began  to  come  in.  Of  late  years  the  in¬ 
crease  has  been  remarkable.  In  one  pro¬ 
vince  there  were  about  4,0G0  in  o  ie  year. 
In  Manchuria,  in  the  course  of  about  ten 
years,  there  were  ten  thousand  so  estimat¬ 
ed.  Before  the  Boxer  trouble  they  had 
begun  to  come  in  with  extraordinary  rapid¬ 
ity.  In  that  awful  persecution  a  number 
variously  estimated  at  from  ten  to  thirty 
I  thousand,  were  butchered.  The  work 
I  received  a  check  in  consequence,  but  the 
I  tide  is  setting  in  again  stronger  than  ever 
in  all  parts  of  China.  No  estimate  would 
put  the  number  lower  at  this  time  than 
one  hundred  thousand.  Tlie  number  of 
adherents  or  friends  and  relations  of  ad¬ 
mitted  converts,  would  bo  twice  that 
I  number  again,  or  at  least  three  hundred 
thousand.  The  ratio  of  increase  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  rapid.  It  is  of  the  nature 
of  Christianity  to  be  so.  Besides  the  en¬ 
terprise  is  being  pushed  with  tremendous 
j  energy.  Missionarijes.  are'  pouring  into 
China — they  are  expanding  their  work 
and  enlarging  their  plant,  and  are  backed 
up  by  twenty  millions  of  Christian  men 
and  women  in  England,  and  America,  and 
Germany,  who  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  enterprise  shall  lack  neither  men 
nor  moans.  Taking  all  things  into  ac¬ 
count,  careful  missionaries  reckon  that 
the  present  one  hundred  thousand  will 
soon  become  two  hundred  thousand,  and 
then  three  hundred  thousand,  and  then  a 
strong,  full  tide  of  achievement  will  be 
fully  set  in. 


And  nowThati^^^h^UtSJlI^J11 

tins  great  mass  of  population  as  regarda 
friendliness  between  the  two  rate*  P  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  attitude  must  be  one  of  kind¬ 
liness,  goodwill,  and  charitable  construc¬ 
tions.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise.  The 
object  of  the  missionaries  b  to  inculcate 
peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to  men.  Th~ 
sympathy  of  a  common  Christianity  will 
of  itself  do  a  great  deal.  Sympathy  with 
their  missionary  teacher  will  also  do  a 
great  deal.  There  is  not,  nor  will  there 
be,  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  to  make  their  converts  pro-foreign. 
That  would  bo  doing  them  a  wrong.  They 
are  Chinese  subjects  still,  though  they  are 
converts,  and  in  case  of  a  war  would  be 
expected  to  side  with  their  own  Govern¬ 
ment  and  not  with  a  foreign  Government, 
as  is  true  among  other  nations ;  but  even 
with  that  contingency  those  converts  can¬ 
not  become  foreign  haters  as  so  many  of 
their  countrymen  are.  So  they  may  be 
expected  to  form  a  tremendously  powerful 
and  influential  class  whose  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  instincts  will  be  towards  friend¬ 
liness  and  not  hostility.  In  this,  there¬ 
fore,  the  missionaries  are  working  mighti¬ 
ly  towards  the  peace  of  the  Empire. 
Christian  Assertiveness- 

8. — And  these  converts  ar©  some  day 
to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  China  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  determinative  influence 
which  shall  rule  irrCliinese  civil  and  poli¬ 
tical  administration  will  be  largely  Chris¬ 
tian.  Does  this  seem  an  extravagant  sup¬ 
position  P  It  should  not  be  deemed  so. 
It  is  of  the  nature  of  Christianity  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  kind  of  character  which  shall  do¬ 
minate  in  every  circle.  It  produces 
©trong  men  and  assertive  men  and  asser¬ 
tive  women  as  no  other  religious  belief 
ever  has  done.  Christianity  began  with  a 
few  fishermen  and  tax-collector's.  It 
pushed  its  way  until  in  three  hundred 
years  the  heathenism  of  the  mighty  Bo- 
man  Empire  bent  down  before  it.  Tlx© 
©am©  story  has  been  repeated  ever  sine*. 
Germany,  France,  and  Britain  were  all 
heathen  at  one  time,  and  so  were  the 
countries  of  North  and  South  America. 
But  now,  even  though  it  be  of  a  very  de¬ 
fective  typ*,  and  of  a  limited  amount, 
Christianity  is  predominant  in  every  one 
of  them.  So  it  is  beginning  to  be  in  Japan 
and  so  it  will  be  in  China. 

The  time  for  such  a  predominance  may 
seem  to  be  far  off  in  the  dim  distance  of 
the  future,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Christianity  develops  with  accelerat¬ 
ed  speed  and  that,  besides,  it  does  not 
require  such  an  over-proportion  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  order  to  gain  an  ascendency  of 
influenee.  The  influence  and  assertive¬ 
ness  of  the  Christian  community  is  always 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  number. 
The  Christian  body  that  has  grown  up  in 
Japan  is  already  a  powerful  factor  in 
official  administration.  The  superior  in¬ 
telligence  of  this  class,  their  unity  of  aim, 
and  solidarity  of  sympathy,  will  make 
them  increasingly  determinative  as  tli# 
years  go  on.  And  so  it  will  bo  in  Chino  ; 
Christianity  will  make  itself  felt  before 
many  years.  In  the  United  States  the 
Christians  are  reckoned  at  about  one  ill 
ten.  Yet  the  one  dominates  the  nine  and 
will  always  do  so  by  reason  of  its  moral 
force.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  pre¬ 
sent  hundred  thousand  will  be  a  million, 
and  the  million  will  became  two  mil  mils, 
and  when' these  come  to  be  ten  millions 
then  in  Chins,  the  legislation  of  me 
Empire  will  be  compelled  to  show  con¬ 
sideration  to  their  interests  and  opinions, 
for  the  ten  millions  of  Christians  tta. 
are  coming  on  will  possess  more  intellig¬ 
ence,  more  enlightenment,  and  more  chan 
acter  than  a  correepondmn  ten  million 


Buddhists  or  Confucianists. 
budgets  and  the  calculations  of  the  future  I 
I  it  will  be  impossible  to  ignore  them. 

I  Those  things  being  the  case,  it  is  well 
I  for  the  foreign  community,  and  for  the 
I  Chinese  Government,  to  recognise  the 
I  coming  inevitable.  The  twenty-six  hundred 
I  missionaries  of  China  represent  a  tre- 
Imendous  force  of  upheaval,  auda  force  that 
1  tends  towards  a  better  understanding  be- 
I  tween  the  people  of  this  great  nation  of 
I  the  East  and  the  representatives  residing 
I  hero  of  the  many  nations  of  the  West. 

I  They  are  entitled  to  encouragement  and 
I  n»t  reiprehension. 

I  *.m,  etc., 

William  Abkuokb. 


Phillips  Bvoolis  on  foreign 
missions. 

Let  me  plead  for  the  foreign  missionary 
idea  as  the  necessary  completion  of  tlie 
Christian  life.  It  is  the  apex  to  which  all 
the  lines  of  the  pyramid  lead  up.  The 
Christian  life  without  it  is  a  mangled  and 
imperfect  theory.  The  glory  and  heroism  I 
of  Christianity  lie  in  its  missionary  life. 

I  know  what  some  of  you  are  saying  in 
your  hearts  whenever  we  talk  together  of 
foreign  missions  :  “  There  are  heathen 

enough  at  home  ;  let  us  convert  them  first, 
before  we  go  to  China."  That  plea  we  all 
know,  and  I  think  it  sounds  more  cheap 
every  year.  What  can  be  more  shameful 
than  to  make  the  imperfection  of  our 
Christianity  at  home  an  excuse  for  not 
doing  our  work  abroad?  It  pleads  for 
redemption  and  indulgence  on  the  ground 
of  its  own  neglect  and  sin.  -  It  is  like  a 
murderer  of  his  father  asking  the  judge  to 
have  pity  on  his  orphanhood. 


We  cannot  at  all  understand  the  argument  by  the  Epls- 
I  copal  Bishop  Nelson  of  Georgia,  who  lately  said,  in  a  public 
|  address : 

"  As  to  the  colored  race,  colonization  will  not  solve  the  prcb- 
I  lem  ;  extermination  is  impossible— a  thought  never  held  by  any  I 
I  Christian  man  ;  amalgamation  is  abhorrent  and  cannot,  be  prae-  I 
Itieed,  and  therefore  segregation,  tho  not  a  complete  solution  of  the  | 
I  problem  is,  as  far  as  I  can  see  after  thirty  years’  study  of  it,  the  j 
only  possibility  for  the  progress  of  these  people.” 

How  that  word  “therefore”  comes  in  we  cannot  under-  I 
stand.  Segregation  is  not  the  only  other  alternative.  Wei 
wonder  it  did  not  occur  to  the  Bishop  to  think  of  Christian  j 
treatment,  equal  rights,  allowing  them  to  live  as  they  have  [ 
lived  with  other  people,  and  treating  them  just  like  other  | 
people,  as  a  better  alternative.  If  that  were  done  there 
would  be  no  “problem.”  Bishop  Dudley,  of  Kentucky, 
seems  to  have  got  a  better  sense  of  the  Gospel  when  he  I 
|said : 

“  The  colored  people  are  improving  in  every  respect  year  by  1 
year.  A  judge  remarked  to  me  recently  that  a  strange  idea  had  \ 
<taken  hold  of  the  colored  race,  aud  that  is  the  idea  that  they  I 
ought  to  pay  their  debts.  This  idea  has  come  upon  them  with  the 
force  of  novelty.  And  all  the  ideas  of  Christian  morality  are 
taking  possession  of  them  one  by  one.  They  have  never  been 
practiced  by  them  because  they  never  understood  them.  There 
is  not  throughout  this  country  a  more  certain  sense  of  security 
of  life  and  property  than  there  is  in  the  black  belt  of  Alabama. 
That  section  of  Alabama,  where  the  Negro  is  ten  to  one,  is  the 
only  section  of  this  country  that  I  have  visited,  where  all  doors  j 
are  open,  and  a  lock  is  a  strange  thing." 

And  Assistant  Bishop  Jackson,  of  Alabama,  gave  a  most 
valuable  testimony  when  he  said  : 

“  My  brother  the  Bishop  of  Georgia  advocates  segregation,  and 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  with  that  proposal  I  cannot 
The  kingdom  is  not  for  one  race,  nor  one  people,  but  for  I 
all  mankind. 

“  There  is  one  place,  beneath  the  burial  sod. 

Where  all  are  equal  ’neath  the  touch  of  death ; 

There  is  another  place,  the  Church  of  God, 

Where  all  are  equal  who  draw  mortal  breath. 

When  you  come  down  to  the  integral  unity  existing  in  Jesus 
Christ  there  is  no  segregation  there.” 


The  Antagonistic  Faiths. 

a*  -  [First  Article.] 

'  F.  F.  ELL1NWOOD,  D.  D. 

The  old  religions  of  Assysia,  Egypt,  Greece  and 
Rome  were  dead  long  ago.  The  early  contro¬ 
versies  concerning  Gnosticism,  Manicheism,  Docet- 
ism,  and  the  rest,  were  fought  out  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  in  the  first  few  centuries.  And  how¬ 
ever  they  may  be  reviewed  by  scholars  as  matters 
of  curious  interest,  they  scarcely  touch  the  pulsat¬ 
ing  life  of  the  religious  world  which  exists  to-day. 
But  there  are  religious  systems  which  are  both 
ancient  and  modern,  whose  vitality  has  brought 
them  down  to  our  time  not  only,  but  now  presents 
them  in  full  array  against  the  progress  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  world,  and  pushes  their  aggressive 
propagandism  into  all  Christian  lands.  They  speak 
from  our  lecture  platforms  and  in  our  magazine 
and  secular  press  literature.  By  reason  of  their 
novelty  they  gain  a  more  favorable  hearing  pro¬ 
portionately  than  is  accorded  to  Christian  discus¬ 
sion.  Their  turbaned  apostles  are  flattered  and 
encouraged  to  the  last  degrees  of  effrontery  and 
conceit,  are  invited  to  receptions  and  parlor  meet¬ 
ings  by  wealthy  ladies  in  our  cities,  and  directly 
or  indirectly  are  made  to  feel  that  the  star  of  the 
Oriental  systems  is  displacing  the  fading  light  of 
Christianity  in  the  West.  The  claims  of  Hinduism, 


I  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism  (these  are  the  chief 
aggressive  forces)  are  not  only  arrayed  against 
Christianity  by  their  own  votaries,  and  by  oppogers 
who  claim  to  have  no  faith  of  their  own,  but  they 
are  metamorphosed  into  various  new  forms  of 
anti-Christian  thought.  Buddhism  in  its  western 
garb  appears  as  Esoteric  Buddhism.  Buddhism 
and  Hinduism  together  are  commingled  in  so- 
called  Theosophy,  and  the  thinnest  and  most 
shadowy  ekmen^of  both,  borrowing  the  nomen- 
I  elature  ana  ^lie  teachings  of  the  New 

Testament,  appear  under  the  plausible  name  of 
Christian  Science,  and  in  this  guise  make  their 
appeals  to  the  diseased  nerves  and  lapsed  vitality, 
as  well  as  to  the  credulity,  of  those  who  are  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  health.  Is  it  not  worth  while  for  the 
American  people,  Christians  not  only,  but  all  who 
lay  claim  to  common-sense,  to  know  something 
about  these  subtle  and  agressive  influences  ? 

Much  alarm  has  been  expressed  concerning  the 
revelations  of  the  Chicago  Parliament  of  Religions. 
But  there  is  a  Parliament  of  Religions  on  a  greater 
or  smaller  scale  in  every  parish.  It  began  long 
before  the  Columbian  Exhibition,  and  it  has  come 
to  stay.  There  is  no  pastor  in  whose  flock  there 
are  not  some  who  have  been  or  are  in  danger  of 
being  led  astray,  either  by  books  and  magazine 
articles,  or  by  -the  personal  influence,  often  in  an 
attractive  form,  of  some  one  who  has  learned  to 
glory  in  the  “  sublime  teachings  ”  of  Theosophy. 
These  Theosophic  doctrines  claim  as  a  warrant  for 
their  mission  the  fact,  confessed,  they  say,  by  the 
church  herself,  that  our  practical  Christianity  is 
not  reaching  the  masses,  and  is  therefore  leaving 
an  open  field  for  some  new  form  of  sociology.  The 
times  are  therefore  calling,  they  say,  with  trumpet 
appeal  for  the  broad  and  comprehensive  gospel  of 
Theosophy,  whose  corner-stone  is  the  doctrine  of 
universal  brotherhood. 

In  the  facts  thus  considered  we  have  made  no 
reference  to  the  acquirements  needed  by  mission¬ 
aries  on  the  Oriental  mission  fields — a  large  sub¬ 
ject  in  itself  and  one  of  increasing  and  pressing  I 
importance — but  have  considered  only  the  conflict  I 
here  at  home.  The  duty  of  all  ministers  and  I 
teachers  of  the  people  to  qualify  themselves  fully  I 
to  grapple  with  these  forces  now  at  our  door,  and  I 
pressing  their  insidious  influence  through  a  hun¬ 
dred  channels  into  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  I 
our  communities,  is  most  obvious. 


slavery,  parents  of  bitter  social  fruits.  Sir 
William  Muir’s  terrible  indictment  remains : 
“  The  sword  of  Mahomet,  and  the  Koran,  are 
the  most  stubborn  enemies  of  Civilization, 
Liberty  and  Truth,  which  the  world  has  ever 
known.”  Facts  of  this  character  make  Mo- 


/LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


ocal  supporters  of  this  valuable  Society- 
whosc  foundation  dates  fvora  the  year  1795—  f 
will  he  gratified  to  learn  with  what  success  its 
claims  have  been  urged  in  this  locality  in  the 
past  year.  Favourable  as  was  the  record 
presented  twelve  moilbhs  ago,  the  year’s  work  | 
just,  completed  shows  a  marked  advance  | 
in  the  material  support  accorded,  the  total  U 
contributions  to  the  general  fund  being  some  D 
£16  or  £17  in  excess  of  the  past  year’'  f 
figures.  * 

ANNUAL  MEETINGS. 
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I  Edith  Elliott,  May.  Farnconibe,  Lillian 
|  Grevett,  Nora  Smith,  Archibald  Tribe, 
Albert  Schutze,  Arthur  Muller,  Bertie  Tuck, 

I  and  Frederick  Grevett.  On  Monday ''evening 
I  the  annual  meeting  was  held  and  was 
I  numerously  attended,  f  Mr.  Henry  G.  Birrelll 
I  of  Downview-road,  Hdene.  pr5ST#»tf,"“aha  ’was 
I  supported  on  the  platform  by  the  Rev. 

J  Robert  Tuck,  B.A.  (Pastor  of  the  Church),  the 
Rev.  W.  Robinson  (the  deputation),  the  Rev. 
J.  Turner  (Wesleyan  minister),  and  the  Rev. 

I  G.  Smith  (Primitive  Methodist  minister); 

I  among  others  presehtin  the  body  of  the  hall 
I  being  Mr.  G.  Smith,  jun.,''a(nd  Mr.  E.  A.  Smith, 

I  the  latter  gentleman  presiding  at  the  har- 
*  monium.  ' . 

MR.  CAINE’S  CRITICISMS  :  TRUE  ECONOMY 
VERSUS  FALSE  ECONOMY. 

In  formally  opening  the  proceedings  the 
Chairman  remarked  that  the  statement  about 
to  be  submitted  by  the  Treasurer  was  of  a 
most  hopeful  character.  They  had  already 
been  told  that  there  was  an  increase  in  their 
contributions  this  year,  and  they  were  also 
glad  to  know  that  the  amount  which 
the  Society  had  been  short  of  had 
been  practically  made  up,  and  that  many 
promises  had  been  received  of  increased 
support  in  the  future.  He  trusted  that  that 
meeting,  and  the  other  meetings  now  being 
held  throughout  the  country,  would  encourage 
the  managei’S  of  the  Society,  and  cause  them 
to  feel  that  it  was  not  in  any  way  necessary 
to  curtail  their  operations  (applause).  They 
^,11  aware  that  sundry  criticisms  had 
lately  ^bevjn  passed  upon  missions  in  Iudia, 
which  haa,  -<r.w  minted  toan  attack; 

and  it  had  been  necessary  tor  j 

of  this  Society  to  defend  themselves.  He 
did  not  now  intend  to  take  up  their  time  in 
answering  the  attack ;  but  he  must  say  he 
considered  Mr.  Caine's  criticisms  had  been 
of  an  extremely  clumsy  character  (applause). 
There  was  one  point,  however,  which  he 
thought  deserved  attention,  as  it  might  have 
arisen  out  of  these  criticisms.  The  London 
Missionary  Society  was  talking  of  retrench¬ 
ment  and  economy,  and  he  dare  say  those 
|  present  would  remark  :  “  That  is  all  right,  and 


as  it  should  be.  Uur  money  ougL. _ _ 

to  go  as  far  and  cover  as  much  ground  as 
possible.”  And  so  it  should.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  funds  should  be 
administered  with  great  care  and  pru¬ 
dence;  but  while  there  was  a  true 
and  proper  economy,  there  was  what  they 
all  understood  to  be  a  false  economy. 
They  all  knew  what  false  economy  ended  in  : 
it  resulted  in  loss,  and,  in  the  matter  of  mission 
work,  probably  not  simply  in  loss,  but  also  in  j 
disgrace,  and  in  bringing  upon  them  criticisms ! 
far  more  serious  than  any  they  had  yet  had 
to  endure.  In  this  age  the  very  general  cry 
seemed  to  be  as  to  how  cheaply  they  could 
obtain  a  thing  ;  and  some  people  might  think, 
and  probably  did,  that  this  trying  to  get 
things  cheaply  was  the  true  commercial  cry, 
the  true  principle.  For  his  part  he  entirely 
differed  from  this  proposition.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  how  cheaply  a  thing  could  be 
obtained,  but  rather  how  good  a  thing  could 
be  produced.  That,  in  his  opinion,  was  the 
true  commercial  principle  (applause).  Now, 
when  it  was  a  question,  in  connection  with 
this  Society,  of  retrenchment  and  practising 
economy,  they  should  take  the  opportunity  of 
assuring  the  managers  that,  as  with  every-day 
purchases,  they  wanted  missionaries  who 
would  wear  well,  ALve  long,  and  produce  sub¬ 
stantial  wo!'k.  /Preserve  our  missions,  he 
prayed,  from  a^y  “  jerry  building.”  There 
might,  of  course,  be  better  modes  of  work 
than  any  that  had  yet  been  discovered,  and 
which  modes  might  prove  to  be  more 
economical  than  those  already  adopted.  If  it 
were  found  to  be  desirable,  by  all  means  let 
them  adopt  those  special  means; -but  do  not 
let  them  adopt  them  simply  because  they 
seemed  to  show  that  less  money  might  be 
used  in  their  adoption,  for  it  might  be  that  they 
would  be  more  expensive  in  the  end;  and  that, 
be  trusted,  was  not  the  principle  upon  which 
they  wished  to  proceed  (applause).  It  had 
been  stated,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  true,  that 
of  all  things  in  the  world  human  life  was  the 
cheapest.  It  was  a  sad  thing  if  it  was  so. 
But  let  him  remind  them  that  there  were 
different  kinds  of  human  life  :  there  were 
lives  and  lives,  and  a  missionary  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  was  too  valuable  a  life  to  be 
thrown  away  or  squandered  unnecessarily. 
Now  that  they  were  sending  their  contribu¬ 
tions  up  to  London,  let  them  tell  the  directors 
what  their  views  were,  asking  them  to  be  verjr 
careful  indeed  in  what  they  might  do  in^y  " 
shape  of  economy  (applaus^ 
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a  Request  Because  (he  Ronoi4  Die] 
In  Iroquois  Theatre  Fire. 

NOSHA.  Wis. ,  April  27.— TheMissionarl 
ISo^ty  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcl 
I  hasAeclined  I o  accept,  the  bequest,  of  the  latl 
|\VilTt^W.  Cooper,  an  Iroquois  Theatre  firl 
Letters  to  that,  effect  were  sent  tj| 
|  the  executor  of  the  estate  to-day. 

At  Uhe  time  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  death  mucl 
|  criliojun  was  made  by  members  of  thl 
^dist  Church  because  he  had  bee# 
I  attending  a.  theatre.  At  that  time  man  J 
I  churchmen  felt  that  religious  organization^ 
I  should  not  accept  any  bequests  from  him 
I  The  total  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  estate  is  estil 
I  mated  at  $150,000,  to  be  divided  between  thl 
j  Methodist  Church  and  Lawrence  Uni-1 
I  versity.  The  latter  may  also  refuse  t| 

I  accept  the  bequest. 


The  Hawaiian  Missionaries. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Castle,  who  has  been  prom¬ 
inent  in  recent  affairs  at  Honolulu,  has 
written  a  reply  to  Mr.  SHEARMAN’S  recent 
statements  regarding  American  mission¬ 
aries  in  Hawaii.  His  letter  supplements 
the  gentle  and  pathetic  statement  of  “  Moth¬ 
er  RICE”  to  The  Sun  in  answer  to  Shear¬ 
man’s  mistaken  allegations  and  Godkin’s 
brutal  slanders.  Mr.  Castle  says  that  while 
the  more  intelligent  natives,  when  these  mis¬ 
sionaries  arrived  in  1320,  already  saw  that 
their  idol  worship  was  foolish,  yet  they 
remained  very  superstitious.  In  1832  a 
change  for  the  better  was  marked,  and  in 
183?  there  was  a  religious  revival,  with 
thousands  of  converts.  The  missionaries 
from  the  first,  he  says,  advocated  temper¬ 
ance  and  good  government,  and  found 
much  opposition  from  foreign  traders. 
They  also  advocated  the  change  in  the 
land  system,  which  took  effect  in  1848, 
under  which  the  chiefs  yielded  most  of 
their  lands  to  the  King,  who  returned 
some  of  them,  but  retained  the  greater 
part  to  be  awarded  by  a  Commission,  under 
good  titles,  especially  to  those  who,  with 
their  ancestors,  had  long  occupied  lands : 

•  Over  11,000  awards  were  mado  to  the  common 
people,  by  which  they  obtained  their  little  home¬ 
steads  and  farms.  These  rangod  from  one-half  acre 
to  several  acres  In  extent,  and  aggregated  2S.050 
acres.  At  this  time  the  American  Board,  on  behalf  of 
the  mission,  received  awards  for  the  sites  of  schools 
and  churches,  together  with  the  homesteads  of 
the  missionaries,  and,  In  a  few  Instances,  small 
additional  tracts  for  pasturing  their  domes¬ 
tic  animals.  It  must  be  borue  In  mind  that 
at  that  date  the  lands  of  the  country  were 
of  very  small  value,  and  that  lu  some  instances 
a  hundred,  acres  could  be  bought  at  from  ten  to  twen¬ 
ty  dollars,  lu  pursuance  of  this  enlightened  policy 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  offered  the  public  lauds  for 
sale,  and  the  common  people  bought  Immense  tracts 
at  prices  ranslug  from  twenty-live  cents  to  flve  dol¬ 
lars  nn  acre.  At  this  time  a  very  few  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  bought  lauds  in  the  Immediate  neighborhood  of 
their  residences.  In  no  instances  aggregating  more 
than  a  few  hundred  acres  In  extent.  They  had  fami¬ 
lies  to  support.  and.  I  suppose,  with  ordinary  fore-j 
thought,  believed  that  something  must  be  done  for 
the  future.'' 

About  186  i  or  1862,  one  missionary! 
joined  with  capitalists  in  establishing  al 
sugar  plantation,  into  which  he  threw  his 
lauds.  For  many  years  it  did  not  pay,  ex¬ 
cept  by  furnishing  welcome  labor  to  tlie| 
people  of  his  district.  But  after  the  reci¬ 
procity  treaty  it  began  to  do  well,  and  then' 
the  missionary,  though  continuing  religious 
work,  gave  up  his  receipts  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board,  and  made  large  gifts  both  to 
that  Board  and  to  schools  and  churches.  As 
I  treasurer  or  trustee  of  Hawaiian  charitable 
organizations,  Mr.  Castle  testifies  from 

people  of  f  ™ver  tl-.au  300 
varies  »ud  of  *  ™°n Jsu£- 

ft  ££&££?  sons  and  associates 

,st  that  they 

y  of  the  islands."  lho  eaten, 
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,1  is  owned  by  Americans: 


Very  few  of  these,  however,  aro  connected  with 
the  missionaries.  To  give  exact  figures,  oue  mission¬ 
ary  and  six  missionaries'  sons  may  be  called  wealthy 
from  their  property  Interests  In  these  Islands.  Their 
ownership  In  land  Is  connected  entirely  with  planta¬ 
tion  Interests,  and  probably  would  not  exceed  10.000 
acres  of  valuable  agricultural  land.  Beside*  these 
there  Is  one  missionary  and  seven  missionaries'  sons 
•who  are  perhaps  In  fairly  comfortable  circumstances 
from  business,  but  who  do  not  own  land  or  other 
property  especially.  Aside  from  them,  tho  great  body 
of  the  surviving  missionaries  and  the  children  or 
other  descendants  of  missionaries  are  either  very 
poor,  in  some  instances  enduring  actual  poverty,  or 
they  earn  a  bare  livelihood  from  small  salaries  or  In¬ 
dependent  business  or  professions.  But  if  It  Is  wealth 
to  have  character  and  sterling  worth,  then  I  be¬ 
lieve  most  of  the  missionaries'  children  are  quite 
wealthy,  for  almost  without  exception  their  records 
are  honorable.” 

Mr.  Castle  further  declares  that  Chinese 
labor  was  introduced  when  missionary  con¬ 
trol  was  next  to  nothing.  As  to  Mr.  SHEAR¬ 
MAN’S  statements  in  regard  to  barbaric  laws, 
Mr.  Castle  says  he  himself,  as  a  lawyer, 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  such  statutes 
if  they  exist,  and  that  he  knows  of  none 
that  justify  the  strictures.  These,  briefly 
presented,  are  the  leading  views  of  thsletter, 
in  which  he  asks  only  a  fair  hearing. 


foreign  missions. 

Their  Work  for  Education  and  Medical 
Science  In  the  East. 

From  the  North  American  Review. 

The  introduction  of  modern  education  into 
the  East  and  the  Far  East  must  be  credited 
to  the  foreign  missionaries.  The  condition 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1820  is  too  well 
known  to  require  description  here,  me 
people  were  not  cannibhls,  but  they  were  not 
far  removed  from  the  lowest  and  most  de¬ 
grading  savagery.  Missionaries  set  up  there 
the  first  printing  presses,  opened  the  first 
schools  and  inaugurated  and  conducted 
general  educational  institutions  for  two 
generations.  To-day  the  islands  possess 
collegiate  and  theological  institutions  and  a 
modern  school  system,  directed  by  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  missionaries  aud  the  en¬ 
lightened  children  of  native  leaders.  China 
knew  no  learning  except  that  which  centres 
in  the  classics  of  Confucius,  and  all  Western 
education  was  considered  beneath  their  con¬ 
tempt.  For  nearly  a  century  the  mission¬ 
aries  gave. time,  ^trengUi  and  talent  to  the 
preparation  and  production  of  modern  text 
books  and  in  conducting  schools  for  the 
training  of  Chinese  young  men  and  women. 
Missionary  educators  were  repeatedly  called 
by  the  Government  to  take  charge  of  na¬ 
tional  institutions.  The  popularity  of  modern 
learning  rapidly  increased,  until  in  October, 
1905  by  imperial  decree,  Western  learning 
•was'made  the  basis  of  the  civil  service  exami¬ 
nation  throughout  the  empire. 

At  the  opening  of  the  last  century  in  India 
there  was  hardly  a  trace  of  anything  in  edu- 
cation  that  could  be  called  modern.  India  b 
millions  not  only  were  not  educated  but  they 
had  little  desire  for  learning.  Gradually 
schools  were  established  by  the  missionaries 
and  the  principles  of  modern  education  were 
taught.  As  the  influence  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  increased,  the  offloials,  perceiving 
the  supreme  value  of  the  educational  work 
the  missionaries  were  doing,  began  to  subsi¬ 
dize  their  schools.  This  Government  sub¬ 
sidy  has  increased  until  at  the  present  time 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  given 
annually  for  the  support  of  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  recognized  to  be  of  high  grade  and 
under  the  control  of  missionaries.  ;  lhe  uni¬ 
versity  system  of  India  is  the  direct  out¬ 
growth  of  the  missionary  educational  system 
and  is_made  up  vory-  largely  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  missionary  colleges.  These  ’diversi¬ 
ties  are  examining  bodies  and  not  teaching 
Institutions.  Students  in  missions  and  private 
colleges  that  come  up  to  the  standards  of  the 
university  receive  their  degrees  at  the  hands 
of  that  body.  Remove  from  India  to-day 
the  institutions  established  by  missionaries 
and  the  flve  Indian  universities  would  be 
forced  to  reduce  greatly  them  operations  or 
go  out  of  existence. 


..  - jjr- one  or  the  moat  market-  - - - 

tions  of  tho  influence  of  modern  education 
upon  a  country  and  the  races  that  Inhabit  it 
is  that  of  Turkey  and  the  Levant.  Tn  1820 
the  doors  or  that  country  were  practically 
closed  to  all  that  was  modern  in  the  way  of 
schools  or  teaching.  While  the  Moham¬ 
medans  were  slow  r.o  arouse  themselves  to 
seize  the  new  privileges  offered  them,  this 
was  not  true  of  the  Greeks.  Syrians  and  Ar¬ 
menians.  Soon  the  Turkish  Government 
took  alarm  at  the  rapid  progress  the  cause 
of  education  was  malyjie.in  the  empire  and 
strenuous  but  unsuccessful  endeavors  were 
made  to  check  it.  From  the  Bosporus  on 
the  west  to  Persia  on  the  east  and  from  the 
Black  Sea  on  the  north  to  Egypt  on  the  south 
modern  colleges  for  both  sexes  have  been 
established  and  are  to-day  crowded  with 
eager  and  able  students.  Robert  College  at 
Constantinople  and  the  Syrian  Prbtestant 
College  at  Beirut  stand  out  as.  examples  of 
many  more  that  might  be  named.  Students 
from  these  dozen  or  more  institutions  are 
to-day  taking  post-graduate  work  In  our  best 
universities.  Missionaries  have  carried  into 
every  country  they  have  entered  the  modern 
school  of  every  form  and  grade.  Through 
these,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  modern  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  introduced  into  every  Asiatic 
country:  and  in  some  of  them,  like  Japan  and 
China,  it  has  resulted  in  completely  trans¬ 
forming  the  national  educational  system. 
We  do  not  claim  that  missionaries  have  done 
all  this.  We  do  claim  that  they  were  the 
pioneers.  ... 

The  missionary  movement  has  introduced 
into  the  East  the  modern  praotice  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  As  early  as  1834  the  American 
board  appointed  a  missionary  to  China, 
Peter  Parker,  M.  D..  who  at  Canton  in  1830 
had  acquired  a  wide  reputation  among  the 
Chinese  for  his  unusual  skill.  Gradually 
the  Chinese  came- to  recognize  the  value  of 
modern  medicine,  and  occasionally  in  recent 
years  missionary  physicians  have  been  put 
in  charge  of  Government  hospitals  or  hospitals 
erected  by  influential,  officials.  The  mission¬ 
aries  have  opened  medical  schools  in  the  em¬ 
pire  equipped  with  modern  appliances,  and 
to-day  hundreds  of  educated  Chinese  youth 
are  preparing  themselves  for  competent  medi¬ 
cal  service  to  their  own  people.  Many  others 
are  studying  in  the  medical  schools  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Japan 
quickly  passed  from  the  traditional  form  of 
treating  diseases'  to  the  modern  method. 

Similar  progress  has  been  made  in  India, 
Africa  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Go  where  you  will  in  any  city  of  im¬ 
portance  in  Asia  and  there  you  will  find  the 
modern  hospital  for  both  men  and  women, 
in  which  American,  British  and  native  physi¬ 
cians  practise  side  by  side.  Most  of  these 
are  missionary  hospitals.  Tn  connection 
with  not  a  few  of  them  are  medical  schools 
of  high  grade.  This  modern  medical  move¬ 
ment  is  rapidly  crowding  back  into  oblivion 
the  ancient  and  cruel  medicine  men  and 
women  and  substituting  in  their  places  the 
educated  native  physician,  trained  in  all  that 
is  best  in  modern  medical  methods.  In  this 
movement  the  foreign  missionaries  were  the 
,  pioneers. 


The  Real  Hinduism. 

[second  article.] 

by  F.  F.  EU/INWOOD,  D.  D. 

Most  modern  apologists  for  the  old  religious  sys¬ 
tems  of  India  represent  Hinduism  as  the  religion 
of  the  Vedas.  With  equal  propriety  might  the 
Book  of  Leviticus  be  referred  to  as  the  characteris¬ 
tic  text-hook  of  Christianity.  The  difference  is 
that  while  Christianity,  retaining  many  of  the 
fundamental  principles  taught  in  Leviticus,  has  de¬ 
veloped  them  and  built  upon  them  a  higher  and 
more  advanced  spiritual  cult,  Hinduism  has 
degenerated  from  the  simpler  and  purer  nature 
worship  of  the  Vedas  into  a  ramified  and  supersti¬ 
tious  Polytheism. 

Modern  Hinduism  is  a  conglomerate.  It  em¬ 
braces  something  of  the  early  Aryan  Vedism  and 
much  of  the  Sacerdotal  Brahmanism  which  followed 
|  it.  It  has  also  more  or  less  of  Buddhism  which, 
though  with  the  various  schools  of  philosophy  it. 
raised  a  common  protest  against  priestly  arrogance 
and  the  tyranny  of  caste,  still  retained  much  of 
the  old  system.  It  also  took  on  more  or  less  of 
the  spirit  worship  and  other  degrading  supersti¬ 
tions  of  the  .  pre-Aryan  tribes.  At  a  later  day  it 
borrowed  somewhat  from  Islam,  and  as  far  back  as 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  A.  D.,  it  felt  the 
influence  of  Christianity.  This  appeared  in  the 
element  of  Haiti,  or  faith,  and  in  the  fuller  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Krishna  cult,  which,  in  the  later 
redactions  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  the  claims  of  Krishna  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
Supreme  Vishnu.  Hinduism,  therefore,  like  a  ban-  , 
van  tree,  presents  all  the  trunks,  branches,  new  and 
old  roofings  of  all  the  systems  that  have  ever  been 
known  in  India.  In  this  strange  mixture  are  sub- 
ime  hymns  of  the  Vedas,  mixed  with  manifold 
puerilities  and  corruptions.  Then  follow  the  pro¬ 
found  philosophic  speculations  of  the  Upamshads 
and  the  Six  Schools.  Buddha,  notwithstanding  his 
protest  anainst  Hinduism^  enshrined  as  one  of  the 


,en  avatars  of  Vishnu.  Hinduism  in  the  course  of 
■he  last  two  thousand  years  has  developed  corrupt 
dements  which  have  swamped  and  smothered  t  e 
nobler  teachings  of  the  Vedas;  atul  it  is  ag^ns 
these  corruptions,  and  against  the  Po  yt  leisni 
has  swarmed  through  the  land  that  reformers 
have  risen  up  from  time  to  time  ever  since  the 
twelfth  century.  Invariably  the  principle  of  then 
protest  has  lain  against  Polytheism  and  the  vi. 
Puranic  Saktism,  or  worship  of  tl.e  female  princi¬ 
ple.  All  reforms  have  looked  hack  toward  the  | 
primitive  Monotheism.  Tills  was  tl.e  contention 
of  Ramanuga  and  Kabir,  of  Nanak,  the  foui.de.  of 
the  Sikhs,  of  Mohoun  Roy,  and  Clu.uder  Sen,  of  . 
Mozoomdar,  Dyananda,  and  other  foun  ers  o  u 
Brah.no  Somaj,  the  Arya  Soma],  and  the  Sadlia.an 
Somaj.  All  these,  though  differing  among  them¬ 
selves' in  many  things,  take  their  stand  for  Mono¬ 
theism,  and  they  all  alike  have  adopted  essentia 
the  ethics  of  Christianity.  The  catechism  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Arya  Somaj  (most  inttu _ ■ 


against  ciinstlamty^lford^l  striking  illnst ration 
of  tills  fact.  Its  back  is  turned  squarely  against 
the  old  Braliinanieal  ideas  of  caste,  of  widow  burn¬ 
ing,  child  marriage  and  child  widowhood,  of  gross 
incarnations  of  Vishnu,  of  cattle  worship,  ape  wor¬ 
ship  and  all  polytheism,  of  J  uggernath,  and  Thugge, 
of  the  bloody  orgies  Kali  and  Doorga,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  millions  of  female  infants  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  caste. 

Its  face  is  now  fully  set  in  the  direction  of 
Christian  ethics,  though  it  claims  rather  late  in  the 
day  that  they  are  not  Christian  but  Vcdie. 

How  lias  this  marvelous  change  been  brought 
about  ?  Vivekananda  and  Gandhi  and  the  Theoso- 
phists  stoutly  assert  that  missionaries  and  other 
Christian  teachers  have  exerted  little  if  any  in- 
I  fluence  in  India,  hut  at  least  two  scores  of  Anglo- 
Indian  governors  and  administrators  residing  in 
India  for  years,  and  giving  their  whole  attention 
I  to  social  and  religious  as  well  as'politTcaltnfluences 
I  at  work  ill  the  country,  have  declared  wit®  equal 
I  positiveness  that  the  effect  of  Christian  teaching 
1  has  been  marvelous  in  changing  the  whole  ethical 
tone  of  the  country.  Even  Mr.  P.  C.  Mozoomdar, 
in  an  article  published  in  The  Outlook  of  May  19, 
1S94,  declares  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  fast 
leavening  all  India— and,  as  he  proceeds  to  now 
show,  not  merely  the  churches  of  native  Chris¬ 
tians,  but  also  the  masses  of  intelligent  non-Cliris- 
tian  Hindus.  He  protests  against  what  he  calls  the 
dogmatism  of  current  Christianity,  but  he  says  all 
that  the  most  enthusiastic  Christian  could  say  of  the 
leaven  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

That  orthudi >x  and  jealous  Brahmans  do  not  en¬ 
dorse  the  flippant  allegations  of  Vivekananda  and 
Gandhi  but  on  the  contrary  are  greatly  alarmed  at 
the  influence  which  Christianity  is  gaining,  is 
abundantly  attested  by  the  following  account  ot  a 
Hindu  convention  held  at  Benares,  given  by  Ur. 
Geome  Smith  in  The  Conversion  of  India : 

“A  universal  Hindu  conference  was  lately  held 
at  Benares,  including  many  Hindu  ladies  ot  lugh 

family  A  select  committee  of  pundits  brought  up 
a  report  on  <  the  deterioration  of  the  Hindu  religion. 
To  an  immense  crowd  at  each  of  the  four  corners 
of  a  great  pavilion  four  pundits  read  a  copy  of  the 
report,  after  whicli  a  salute  of  one  hundred  eanka, 
or  blasts  from  the  conch  shell,  was  given  These 
were  the  practical  conclusions  of  the  repoi  . 

“  <  First  all  the  teachers  and  all  the  priests  ot  th 
Hindu  temples  will  offer  prayers  at  a  fixed  time  to 
the  supreme  power,  so  that  the  Hindu  doc  rise  he 
saved  from  the  deplorable  state  to  which  it  has 
come  down,  the  day  for  general  prayer  being  hxo 
on  the  9th  of  sukla  nabami  of  Aswin;  second  ,  t 
establish  provincial  Hindu  conferences  all  over  the 
country!  such  as  are  estahiished  in  Bengal  and 
Lahore  and  to  establish  a  central  great  eonfe.enee 
.  j  to  send  evangelists  to  all  parts  of  Hindustan, 
11  preach  Hindu  doctrine;  fourth,  to  pub- 


Missionary  Mosaics 

The  Sad  Story  of  a  Church  that  was 
Divided  oa  the  Subject  of  Missions  I 
Five  miles  northeast  of  Lexington,  Ky  is 

the  famous  Bryan  Station  Spring,  from  which 
he  heroic  women  carried  water  into  the  fort  I 
when  they  knew  the  thickets  and  canebrakes 
all  about  them  were  full  of  savage  Indians 
hid  in  ambush,  waiting  for  opportunity  to 
attack  the  fort.  This  incident  has  made 
Bryan  Station  and  its  spring  famous  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history  ;  but  an  incident  just  as  important 
in  church  history  has  since  been  enacted  on 
the  hill  just  beyond  the  spring  from  where 
the  fort  stood.  Here  stands  the  Bryan 
Station  Baptist  Church.  This  church  was 
built  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  ana  was 
an  antimissionary  church,  where  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Dudley  preached  for  years ;  where 
the  Dudley  family,  and  other  prominent  Bap¬ 
tists  and  wealthy  citizens  of  Fayette  Country  I 
had  their  membership.  Butin  the  course  oil 
time  the  missionary  spirit  began  to  move  among  I 
them  All  are  familiar  with  this  movement  i 
among  the  Baptists— what  contention,  strife! 
and  division  it  produced,  till  dually  the  whole  I 
denomination  divided,  and  the  Missionary  I 
Baptist  Church  became  a  separate  denomination.  I 
Bryan  Station  Church  about  equally  divided  I 
on  the  question,  and  became  two  congregations,  I 
one  missionary,  the  other  anti-missionary. 

They  agreed  to  divide  the  house  and  the  time,  j 
the  missionary  element  took  the  north  side  I 
and  two  Sundays  in  the  month,  and  the  antis 
took  the  south  side  of  the  house  and  two 
Sundays.  Things  went  on  very  well,  the  mis¬ 
sionary  side  growing  stronger  and  the  anus 
growing  weaker,  til!  the  house  neeoed  a  new 
roof  and  other  repairs.  The  missionaries 
endeavoured  to  get  their  anti  brethren  to  join 
them  in  repairing  the  house,  but  the  antis  were 
growing  constantly  fewer  in  number,  and  would 
not  join  in  the  repairs,  till  at  last  the  missionary  I 
branch  covered  and  repaired  one  side  of  the 
house;  and  thus  it  stood  for  years,  with  a  good 
tin  roof  on  one  side  and  an  old,  leaky,  shingle 
roof  on  the  other.  Finally,  as  the  antis  had 
grown  so  few  as  hardly  to  meet  at  ah,  the 
missionaries,  io  sheer  self-defence,  to  save  the  I 
house,  covered  the  other  side  of  the  roof  and  I 
otherwise  improved  the  house.  Now  the  mils  I 
are  all  gone  ;  the  last  member,  a  grandniece  of  1 
the  great  Dudley,  passed  away  last  spring  while  1 
the  missionaries  have  a  good,  active  eoogre- 

gation.  The  spirit  of  missions  and  the  opposite 
made  the  difference.- The  Missionary  Intel - 
ligencer . _ 

[early  abandoned  in  its  materialistic  aspect  has ;  in  all 
laees  of  the  church  served  to  nourish  and  keep  alive 
lafpirations  after  a  state  of  society  where 
I  equality  should  reign,  want  and  misery  be  unknot  , 
and  justice  should  prevail— aspirations  not  indeed  ere 
1  ated  by  Christianity,  for  we  find  a  most  charming  - 
mission  of  them  in  the  Republic  of  the  pagan  philoso¬ 
pher  but  undoubtedly  fostered  by  its  teachings.  Lave- 
Q  declares:  “It  was  from  Judea  that  there  arose  ue 

j  most  persistent  protests  against  meq^Utv»  th 
most  ardent  aspirations  after  justice  that  have  ev 
raised  humanity  out  of  the  actual  into  the  ideal  We 
feel  the  effect  still.  It  is  thence  has  come  that  leaven  of 
\  revolution  which  still  moves  the  world.  jBjjgif1* 
(  To-day  p  18.)  This  last  sentence  is  especially  note 
f  worthy,'  as  proving  that  Laveleye  attnbute5_the_pro- 


THE  native  populations  of  South  Sea  Islands  are, 

I  it  is  well  known,  decreasing  year  by  year.  What  is 

true  of  Hawaii  is  true  of  Fiji,  also.  In  the  decade 
ending  in  .891  it  is  estimated  that  there  was  a  de- 
1  creasif  of  Fijians  of  about  ,4,000 

,801  a  little'  over  121,000  all  told.  Recently 
Royal  Commission,  appointed  to 

andmorals,  they  are  Christians  with^'a.l  a  savages 

bsKCsAfc 

I  were  spurred  to  activity  to  prevent  utter  ayHh 

Tabbsh  family  life.  In  this  opinion  three  m.ssiona-  | 
Lies  concur.  The  Commission  says;  , 

■-The  growth  of  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  the  Fiji  - 

lhegroi  Me  has  submitted  to  and  joined 

teS5K5f4= 

themSeIVeStreveTthey  do  not  hesitate  to  He  to  I 

"IL  "a  a? reference  whatever,  in  the 

~  civ H  huddo  n  ^  °0  rTt he  m- 

wahans°it  has  been  disastrous.  Common  influenza 

carried  oft  sends  when  it  was  new  to  -henn  J 


A  tract  of  the  Arya  Samaj,  lately  published,  c^tl 
upon  its  followers  to  “arise  and  stem  the  flood  vi 
western  nations,”  in  this  strain;  1  “In  your  veins  thyil 
Bharita  blood  is  circulated.  The  same  blood  which 
■prompted  the  women  of  this  country  to  melt  their 
(jewelry  and  assist  Raja  Jaipal  in  the  time  of  war. 
■ban  it  keep  you  educated  men  behind  those  women f 
■Never!  Never!  [The  disgrace  of  your  country  is  your 
(disgrace,  the  honor  of  your  country  is  your  honor. 
■Look  at  the  Christians  coming  from  the  West  and 
(establishing  schools  and  hospitals.  Twenty  live  lakhs 
■of  men  have  been  already  converted  to  Christianity! 
(Are  you  not  disgraced  that  the  ideaB  of. the  Indian 
(people  are  changed  into  European  ideas!!  Lakhs  of 
(rupees  are  wasted  for  theaters,  nautches,  buffoons  and 
■wine,  but  not  a  pice  is  spent  in  spreading  national 
(sympathy  and  national  ideas.  O  ye  who  die  in 
(domestic  strifes,  who  fear  the  name  of  Arya,  who  do 
(not  perform  karm  vedak,  time  is  passing  away;  O  get 
(hold  of  it.  Dear  countrymen,  rise  up,  buckle  your¬ 
selves  for  the  strife,  take  courage,  learn  it  from  Christ, 
(single-handed  as  he  was,  he  subjugated  empires.  In 
(the  course  of  eighteen  hundred  years  over  forty-two 
(crores  of  men  followed  him.  He  is  a  glorious  example 
(for  those  who  lack  energy.  His  life  acts  like  elixir 
|to  those  who  wish  to  bless  their  coimtr)^^ 


I  huge  8UCCC89. 


MOBS  BEAT  A  COttEAK. 


I  MISSION  ARIES  AS  JURIDICAL' 
PERSONS. 


A  QUOTATION  FROM  A  REPORT. 


Ao  an  example  of  the  kind  of  pabulum 
■  Mission  F 


furnished  by  Mission  Board  reports,  says 
the  Japan  Advertiser,  we  cull  the  follow¬ 
ing  choice  bit  from  that  made  by  Secretary 
Barton,  of  the  American  Board,  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  latter  at  Oberlio, 
Ohio.  In  his  reference  to  the  missionary 
situation  in  Japan  Dr.  Barton  said  : — 
“Not  only  the  common  people  but  the 
official  classes  have  learned  to  look  upon 
our  missionaries  as  v/orthy  of  confidence. 
During  the  last  few  weeks  a  charter  ha 
been  grated  to  six  members  of  out  Japa 
mission,  giving  them  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  but  from  only  cur  missionary 
body,  and  fully  legalising  them  to  hold 
real  estate  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,! 
when  the  law  denies  that  right  to  all 
foreigners.  No  such  authority  would  have 
been  given  were  not  the  Japanese  officials 
confident  that  the  privileges  thus  granted 
will  not  be  abused.” 

8  In  a  conversation  we  once  held  with 
the  late  Mr.  Fukuzawa,”  continues  our 
Yokohama  contemporary,  <e  he  aptly 
characterised  missionaries  as  the  1  slaves 
»f  reports.’  It  would  bs  difficult  indeed 
;o  find  a  more  convincing  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  his  remark  than  is  embodied 
the  above  excerpt.  Most  interest¬ 
ing  would  it  be  to  know  from  whom 
Secretary  Barton  got  the  precious 
information  that  among  foreigners 
Japan  only  Christian  missionary  bodies 
had  the  privilege  of  becoming  juridical  ■ 
persons  and  thus  able  to  acquire  and  hold 
real  estate.  Still  more  interesting  would  it 
be  to  knew  whether  the  Board  when  it  is 
enlightened  upon  the  matter  will  have  the 
grace  and  the  honesty  to  withdraw  from 
the  field  that  man  among  its  workers  who 
is  either  so  ignorant  aa  not  to  know  his 
status  under  the  law  bore,  or  so  simple  as 
to  suppose  that  the  law  has  been  framed 
for  the  special  benefit  of  him  and  his 


associates.” 


•Jlhet  Hnslilguehl  Describes  Them  as  Igno¬ 
rant.  Lawless  and  Bloodthirsty. 

Kim,  a  young  Corean  student,  has  been 
shamefully  attacked  in  broad  daylight, 
even  at  Sunday  noon,  on  Liberty  street, 
Brooklyn,  between  Nassau  and  Concord 
streets,  by  five  outlaws  who  infest  that 
neighborhood.  As  the  result,  his  ribs 
have  been  badly  fractured,  according  to 
Dr.  McDonald,  his  lips  swollen  and  all  over 
his  face  can  be  seen  marks  of  determined 
beating. 

Kim,  on  leaving  Hotel  Hasting  in  Liberty 
street,  where  he  had  been  visiting  his 
Korean  friends,  his  namesake,  and  Sing, 
another  of  his  countryman,  was  accosted 
by  the  prisoners,  who  were  loafing  about 
the  entrance  of  the  hotel. 

"Hallo,  John!  Ain’t  you  making  chop 
suey,  to-day?”  said  one  of  them.  Kim’ 
protested  that  he  is  not  a  Chinaman,  that 
he  does  not  make  chop  suey,  and  that  they 
should  mind  their  owh  business.  Kim 
speaks  a  very  good  English. 

The  outlaws,  taking  the  advantage  of 
the  numerical  disparity  between  themselves 
and  the  Corean,  shamefully  pounced  upon 
him,  and  before  he  knew  what  was  up  one 
of  the  attackers  lucked  him  by  the  side  of 
the  ribs.  Were  it  not  for  that  Kim  could 
have  made  a  better  defence  of  himself  than 
what  he  has  made,  for  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Prof.  Tomita  of  jiu-jitsu  in  New  York  for 
two  years  and  is  a  fairly  good  one  at  the 
Japanese  art  of  self-defence.  Disabled 
though  he  was,  he  fought  for  all  his  worth 
to  save  his  life.  But  the  mobB,  not  satisfied 
with  what  they  had  already  done,  fell  UDon 
the  prostrate  body  and  one  after  another 
beat  him  a  dozen  times  all  over  his  face 
and  body. 

There  were  several  men  and  women  in 
front  of  the  houses  and  along  the  side¬ 
walks,  but  no  policeman,  at  the  time  the 
Korean-American  war  was  in  progress. 
In  conformity  with  the  peculiarly  American 
prim  pie,  the  men  never  attempted  to  stop 
the  figLt;  nerhaps  for  fear  of  being  cora- 

tin  r YiAro  fnr  Ihftir  filial  if 


plicated,  bu  more  for  their  belief  that  if 
any  people  have  any  difference  among 
themselves  they  should  be  let  to  fight  out 
their  difference  by  themselves.  It  was 
about  five  minutes  latep  that  the  police¬ 
men  made  their  appearance  on  the  scene 
of  battle— that  is,  after  it  was  over.  They 
called  for  an  ambulance  from  the  Brooklyn 
Hospital,  and  meanwhile  managed  to  arrest 
Edward  Stonehouse,  Joseph  Fitzgerald  and 
Willie  Shannon.  The  others  ran  away. 

After  a  brief  examination  in  the  police 
station  on  Fulton  street,  near  the  bridge, 
Kim,  who  was  covered  with  blood  on  his 
face,  his  $30  suit  of  clothes  being  torn  and 
dirty  with  dust,  was  taken  to  the  Brooklyn 
Hospital  for  treatment,  while  the  three 
men  who  were  arrested  were  locked  up  for 
the  night  in  the  station  house. 

Friends  of  Kim  were  trying  to  have  a 
few  persons  who  have  been  on  the  spot 
to  swear  to  be  witnesses  of  the  scene  of 
fighting.  Most  of  them  declined  the  honor. 
But  S.  Wada  and  T.  Tsuchiya.  two  Japanese 
voung  men,  who  live  in  the  Japanese  Mis¬ 
sion,  17  Concord  street,  say  they  witnessed 
the  fighting  through  the  windows  but  have 
not  had  time  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Korean.  They  will  appear  in  the  coxirt 
as  witnesses,  together  with  a  half  dozen 
Japanese  ana  Koreans. 

Police  are  doing  all  they  can  to  have  the 
offenders  properly  punished,  otherwise 
there  will  be  no  end  of  trouble  fo  the  Koreans 
as  well  as  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  who 
are  often  subjected  to  various  manners  of 
insult  by  the  ignorant,  lawless, bloodthirsty 
mobs  that  loaf  around  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  bridge.  Jihei  Hashiguchi. 
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A  Safe  Position.— The  address  given  by  the 
iGoveruor  of  Bombay  when  presiding  at  the 
I  Bible  Society  Centenary,  is  a  good  example  of 
|  the  kind  of  speech  which  the  servant  of  a  govern¬ 
ment,  avowedly  neutral  in  religious  matters,  can 
appropriately  make  at  a  Christian  meeting. 

|  Many  of  the  servants  of  Government  here  are 
Christian  men,  warm  friends  and  generous 
|  supporters  of  the  Christian  propaganda  in 
India;  and  they  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to! 
be  true  to  their  personal  religious  convictions 
I  without  traversing  official  restrictions.  The| 
position  taken  by  the  Governor  of  Bombay, 
in  the  following  extract  from  his  speech,  is  not[ 
the  only  one  possible,  but  is  a  pre-eminently 
sane  and  safe  one : 

81  Quite  apart  fiom  the  actual  Missionary  enterprise! 
the  work  of  this  Society  is  perhaps  the  means  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  bring  home  to  the  mind  of  the  Natives  that 
we  have  great  moral  laws  and  principles  lhat  are  guiding! 
rules  o(  our  own  lives.  But  however  difficult  it  may  be 
to  trace  exactly  the  direct  bearing  of  our  position  in 
India,  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  had  not  the  people! 
of  England  acted  up  to  the  precepts  of  that  Bible,  we 
should  not  have  been  the  rulers  of  India  at  the  presentl 
time.  It  has  been  the  inculcation  of  the  principles  pub 
forward  in  the  Bible  thit  has  been  the  means  by  which! 
we  have  gained  our  ascendency  and  by  which,  I  take  it, 
this  Empire  has  the  gieat  mission  over  the  globe  of  the 
introduction  of  the  principles  of  civilisation.  The  Bible 
gives  lessons  and  doctrines  in  the  manner  of  life  to  which 
no  man  could  possibly  find  exception.  It  may  be  that 
those  who  construe  the  Bible  according  to  their  own  lives 
might  find  some  accusation  against  it.  But  the  Bible 
itself  lays  down  the  principles-of  life— that  I  do  net  think 
anyone  could  possibly  find  exception  to— and  these 
principles  have  been  the  basis  upon  which  our  national 
character  has  been  formed.  I  will  only  take  one  instance 
which  has  been  receiving  considerable  illustration  at  the 
present  time  and  exciting  a  lot  of  attention,  that  is  the 
bearing  of  the  white  man  towards  the  native.  We  know 
how  the  Viceroy  has  insisted  that  a  European  should 
act  towards  the  native  in  perfect  chivalry  and  that  any 
exception  to  this  in  the  future  must  cease.  It  is  the  great 
principle  of  the  Bible  that  we  have  not  only  to  obey  the 
Supreme  Power  and  reverence  our  God,  but  also  the 
Bible  lays  down  so  far  as  I  know  in  a  manner  which 
other  creed  or  principal  of  religious  life  lays  down  so 
I  strongly,  the  duty  of  man  to  his  brother  man.  And  I 
maintain  that  it  is  because  we  in  Great  Britain  have 
adopted  that  principle  as  our  bearing  towards  those  over 
whom  we  rule  that  our  Empire  has  attained  its  pro¬ 
digious  success.  I  believe  it  is  the  very  mainstay  of 
our  greatness  and,  therefore,  regard  the  cent,  nary  of 
this  Bible  Society  as  one  which  most  properly  should 
be  given  all  support  to  by  those  who  are  believers  m 
our  country.” 


I J  one  18,  1896. 

SELECTIONS. 

The  Failure  of  Foreign  Missions. 

With  the  return  from  India  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  L 
Miller,  C.I.E.,  and  his  election  to  the  Moderator- 1 
ship  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly  we  may  ex- 1 
pect  some  prominence  so  be  given  to  the  subject  I 
of  Christian  missions  during  this  ecclesiastical  I 
[year.  Though  not  at  present  a  subject  of  public  I 
controversy,  the  foreign  missions  of  the  Churches  I 
Lean  hardly  be  deemed  satisfactory;  it  is  only  by 
special  efforts  that  the  income  for  the  Christian 
propaganda  can  be  maintained,  and  it  shows  a 
■constant  tendency  to  decrease.  The  old  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  has  1 
subsided,  and  it  is  well  to  admit  the  fact.  Why 
this  decline,  of  zeal  and  generosity  lias  taken 
place  is  a  subject  which  may  fitly  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Assemblies,  and  in  a  special  ses-  | 
Lion,  if  time  can  be  spared  for  this  purpose.  If 
the  public  had  an  intelligent  conviction  that  mis¬ 
sions  are  as  necessary  for  the  heathen  and  im¬ 
perative  on  the  Churches  as  they  have  been  af- 
firmed  to  be,  the  funds  for  their  maintenance  | 
should  be  willingly  supplied.  But  a  conviction 
i of  this  kind  is  not  general;  and  other  motives,  I 
powerful  fifty  years  ago,  are  not  longer  available; 
they  have  been  displaced  by  the  acquisition  of 
precise  knowledge  respecting  non-Christian  reli¬ 
gionists.  The  success  achieved  by  missions, 
fudged  numerically,  is  also  disappointing;  among 
the  higher  races,  especially,  proselytes  are  few. 
We  do  not  hear  of  kings  or  princes,  nor  influen¬ 
tial  leaders  of  men  caught,  in  the  net  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  or  charmed  into  discipleship  by  the 
strength  of  his  teaching.  Apparently  these 
[other  religionists  are  content  with  such  things  as 
■they  have,  and  find  their  own  faiths  sufficient  for 
[the  requirements  of  life,  just  as  the  Indian  cow 
refuses  to  eat  Englis  i  grass  and  prefers  that  of 
|.her  own  land. 

To  the  unprofessional  spectator,  it  appears 
l  evideut  enough  that  Christian  missions  are  doom¬ 
ed  to  collapse  at  home  and  failure  abroad,  unless 
they  can  receive  an  intelligent  and  complete  read¬ 
justment  by  their  promoters.  They  must  begin 
to  hold  accurate  views  of  the  religious  condition 
of  ium-Christian  peoples,  and  get  rid  of  the 
notion  that,  unless  Christianity  be  given  to  them, 
they  are  doomed  to  perdition.  The  missions  of 
modern  times  have  rested  on  this  notion;  their 
■scope  and  purpose  have,  in  consequence,  been  too 
■narrow  to  win  the  respect  of  intelligent  adherents 
of  other  faiths,  and  the  men  sent  by  the  Churches 
*to  prosecute  them  have  not  received  a  training 
adequate  to  the  work  which  ought  to  be  done. 
The  result  is  that  the  Churches  which  have  grown 
up  in  the  mission  field  are,  for  the  most  part, 
feeble  and.unnatural  imitations  of  those  found  in 
Great  Britain,  and  chiefly  composed  of  the  lowest 
castes.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  missions  of 
■modern  times  are  unworthy  of  Christendom:  they 
represent  its  narrowness,  rather  than  its  highest 
1  intelligence  and  breadth  of  sympathy;  and  though 
■there  is  a  wide-spread  feeling  that  they  are  not 
what  they  should  be,  the  Churches  at  home  show 
but  little  disposition  to  undertake  their  improve¬ 
ment. 

Though  India  contains,  in  round  numbers, 

I  nearly  a  thousand  missionaries,  only  a  handful  of 
these  possess  the  ability  to  worthily  represent  to 
I  the  higher  classes  the  contents  of  the  Christian 
[faith.  The  majority  are  proselytisers;  although 


-Through  the  work  of  Dr,  Miller  for  more  thanl 
|  thirty  years  in  the  Madras  Christian  College,  the 
Free  Church  of  Sea? land  has  in  South  India  been! 
honorably  associated  with  missionary  educational 
work  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  hundreds  of  Hindoo 
I  gentleman  now  busy  with  Government  arsd  pro-j 
I  fassional  duties  cherish  Christian  ideals  as  al 
result  of  that  work.  If  during  this  ecclesiastical 
year  the  Free  Church  Committee  of  Foreign 
Missions  could  formally  attempt  to  do  in  the  I 
department  of  missionary  preaching  what  has! 
been  so  ably  done  in  the  sphere  of  teaching  ifcl 
would  set  a  worthy  example  to  other  missionary! 
societies,  and  secure  for  the  Christian  faith  al 
I  respect  which  it  has  not  yet  won.  The  mission! 
I  field  contains  many  perplexed  missionaries,  and! 
I  the  placing  of  mission  work  on  a  new  basis,  and! 
the  solution  of  the  problem  “How  Christianity! 
is  related  to  the  good  elements  outside  the! 
Christian  area”’  by  the  mission  societies  of  Scot-1 
land  and  England,  would  afford  to  such  consider-! 
able  relief.  The  present  plight  of  many  is  that! 
they  have  a  gospel  for  other  religionists,  but  dc| 
not  exactly  know  how  it  should  be  preached.- 
Cor.  Scotsman . 
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MISSIONS  G'm  535 

OBJECTIONS  AND  CRITICISMS:  If  the 
Church  has  always  contained  and  contains  to-day 
people  who  are  in  no  sympathy  with  missions,  if. 
fs  natural  that  there  should  be  objections  to  and 
criticisms  of  missions  in  as  well  as  outside  the 
Church. 

Much  of  the  criticism  is  due  to  the  failure  to  ap¬ 
prehend  what  Christianity  is.  Men  who  do  not 
believe  in  Christ  as  their  Savior,  and  (.v/hd  have 
no  personal  understanding  or  experience  of  His 
religion,  cannot  be  expected  to  sympathize  with 
the  effort  to  spread  it  over  the  world,  unless  they 
do  so  on  merely  ethical  or  philanthropic  grounds. 
And  within  the  Church  merely  nominal  Christians 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  accept  the  form, 
while  ignorant  of  the  power  of  Christianity,  are 
not  likely  to  value  highly  an  effort  to  extend 
what  has  no  vital  meaning  to  themselves  to  the 
people  of  other  lands. 

Beside  the  criticisms  resting  on  these  funda¬ 
mental  differences  of  view,  there  is,  of  course,  a 
mass  of  unintelligent  objection  springing  from 
ignorance  or  utter  misconception  of  the  facts  of 
the  work,  of  the  operation  of  the  human  mind,  or 
of  the  course  of  history.  The  common  criticism 
of  the  immense  extravagance  of  the  missionary 
propaganda  illustrates  the  first.  Travelers  are  ■ 
constantly  expressing  amazement  at  the  vast 
I  sums  expended  on  foreign  missions,  and  the  good  B 
that  this  could  do  at  home.  The  total  amount 
snent  by  all  nations  annually  would  not  pay  the 
naval  expenditures  of  Japan  for  one  year,  or  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  German  Army  for  one 
month.  A  different  type  of  ignorance  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  criticisms  like  General  Chaffee  s,  to  the 
effect  that  he  did  not  meet  in  Peking  “  a  single 
intelligent  Chinaman  who  expressed  a  desire  to 
embrace  the  Christian  religion,”  as  tho  this  were 
a  fact  that  had  any  bearing  on  the  matter  at  ail 
except  a  sorrowful  reflex  inplication.  A  great 
mass  of  current  criticism  rests  on  such  sheer 
ignorance  of  the  idea  of  the  propagation  of  re¬ 
ligion  or  the  facts  in  the  case  of  Christianity,  as 
when  a  Hindu  writes  in  an  American  magazine: 

“  Notwfcihstanding  their  (the  missionaries  )  great 
efforts,  not  a  single  true  Aryan  has  been  con¬ 
verted  in  these  three  or  four  hundred  years. 
Such  critics  must  choose  between  the  alternatives 
of  falsehood  and  ignorance. 

But  criticism  of  missions  cannot  be  dismissed 
by  attributing  the  great  bulk  of  it  to  absence  or 
lukewarmness  of  Christian  faith. on  one  hand,  or 
to  ignorance  or  malice  on  the  other.  The  sup¬ 
porters  of  missions  cannot  neglect  objections 
which  spring  from  these  sources.  Such,  objec¬ 
tions  may  be  classified  in  four  groups: 

I.  Criticism  of  the  missionary  idea  or  prin¬ 
ciple.  ,  „  .  . 

IX.  Criticism  of  the  methods  of  missions. 

III.  Criticism  of  the  agents  of' missions.  ■ 

IV.  Criticism  of  the  results  of  missions.  - 
@51.  Criticisrn  of  the  Missionary  Idea:  1.  it  is 
objected  that  Christianity  is  not  the  only  true 
religion,  that  the  other  religions  of  the  world 
are  good  enough  for  the  people  professing  them, 
that  Christianity  can  only  claim  to  be  one  ot  the 
world’s  religions,  and  not  necessarily  the  best 
for  all,  and  that  there  is  salvation  in  other  names 
than  Christ’s.  Of  course,  this  involves  elimin¬ 
ating  or  interpreting  away  the  words  of  Christ, 

“  I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life.  No  man 
cometfi  unto  the  Father  but  by  Me.  No  man 
knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father,  and  no  man 
knoweth  the  Father  save,,  the.,  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  wiileth  to  reveal  Him;  and 
the  words  of  Peter,  “  there  is  no  .other  name  under 
heaven  among  men  whereby  men  can  be  saved.  I 

It  is  replied  to-day  that  the  truth  of  these  I 
words  is  not  denied,  but  that  it  is  the  Christian  I 
God  and  the  essential  Christ  who  are  found  m  the  I 
mon-Christian  religions.  But  this  is  to  raise  a  ■ 
simple  question  of  fact.  “  Ho  the  non-Chnstianl 
religions  produce  the  fruits  of  Christianity .  I 
reply,  and  as  covering  the  entire  question,  of  com-| 
parative  religion  (1 )  there  areg 


7_,  1,  ®  no  non-Christian  religions,  butl 

(a)  these  ai!e  concealed  and  overlaid.  (/!)  they  arel 
heid  in  distortion,  unbalanced  by  necessary* 
counter  truths,  as  the  Muslim  idea  of  the  divine* 
Sovereignty  and  the  Hindu  idea  of  immanent! 
deity  and  (c)  the  good  of  all  these  religions  is| 
found  in  Christianity  also,  there  rightly  relatedl 
and  perfectly  fulfilled.  (2)  There  is 'good  ini 
Christianity  which  is  not  found  in  any  other! 
religion,  as  indicated  in  the  modern  larceny  of  I 
Christian  doctrine  and  moral  ideals  by  all  other! 
religions  Hinduism,  for  instance,  having  under- 1 
gone,  under  missionary  influence,  a  complete  I 
transformation.  (3)  Each  of  the  non-Christian  I 
religions  is  full  of  evils  from  which  Christianity  is  I 
free.  (4)  The  worst  evils  of  heathen  lands  aro  [ 
the  products  of  or  are  sanctioned  by  the  non-  | 
Christian  religions.  All  the  evils  of  Christian  | 
lands  are  under  the  ban  of  the  Christian  religion.  I 
(5)  The  best  virtues  of  heathen  people  are,  in  the  I 
main,  their  racial  qualities,  unaffected  by  their  I 
religion.  The  best  virtues  of  Christian  peoples  I 
are  the  direct  product  ofjChristianity.  (6)  Chris- 1 
tianity  is  the  only  purely  moral  religion.  It  alone  I 
identifies  religion  and  ethics,  demanding  that  per-  I 
sonal  religion  be  expressed  in  personal  ethical  be-  I 
havior.  In  all  other  religions,  ceremonial  be- 1 
havior  will  suffice.  (7)  The  sacred  Book  of  I 
Christianity  is  different  from  other  sacred  books,  I 
not  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  (8)  The  non-Chris-  I 
tian  religions  grow  worse  and  worse.  The  chasm  I 
between  their  best  ideal  and  the  actual  reality  I 
widens  constantly,  save  as  they  borrow  from! 
Christianity.  Christianity  alone  has  the  power! 
of  self-renovation.  (9)  Christianity  is  the  only! 
religion  of  progress,  and  it  alone  can  live  with  the! 
spiritlof  progress,  because  it  .alone  is  the  truth.  I 
(10)  The  non-Christian  religions  at  their  best  are! 
thehimperfeet  aspirations  of  men  toward  Goji.  I 
Christianity  is  the  self-revelation  of  God  to  man.  I 
They  are  religions, '  not  .of  one,  but  of  different,  I 
classes.  Christianity  is  exclusive  and  unique.  I 
All  others  stand  together.  As  Mr.  Griffith  John  I 


2,  It  is  contended  that  all  religions  are  but 
I  elements  in  the  evolutionary  process,  that  Chris- 
I  tianity  itself  is  a  development,  and  the  one  suited 
I  to  our  Western  minds;  while  the  non-Christian 
I  religions  are  the  religious  influences  developed  in 
1  the  growth  of  these  peoples  as  best  suited  to 

■  them.  Even  if  this  were  true,  it  is  true  also  that 
I  since  these  other  nations  develop,  as  they  are 
I  fast  developing,  into  a  life  which  adopts  the  prin- 
lciples  of  Western  civilization,  the  evolutionary 
I  theory  itself  would  allow  for  a  religious  develop- 
Iment  also,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  religious 

I  opinion  and  life  conformable  to  the  new  stage  of  I 
I  progress.  As  Mr.  Griffith  John  again  has  | 
I  remarked: 

I  The  nations  called  Christian  are  everywhere  pressing  I 

■  hard  upon  all  other  nations.  Western  civilization  in  all! 

■  directions  is  disintegrating  both  the  customs  of  savage  ■ 
1  nations  and  the  more  stable  civilization  of  the  hast,  ana  it  ■ 
|  is  everywhere  being  shown  that  in  this  general  break-up  of| 
I  old  and  effete  orders  there  is  an  imminent  peril.  1-  or  where  ■ 
1  our  civilization  penetrates  without  our  religion  it  is  mvari-B 
I  ably  disastrous  in  its  effects.  It  never  fads  to  destroy  the* 
I  confidence  of  subject  races  in  their  own  creeds  and  customs* 
I  without  furnishing  anything  in  place  of  their  sanctions  ami* 
I  -restraints.  The  result  is  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  trie  was 

1  in  which  heathen  nations  neglect  our  virtues  and  emulated 
J  our  vices.  The  advice  sometimes  given  to  the  missionary. i 
I  therefore,  to  leave  the  people  to  whom  he  ministers  to  t neuL 
1  simpler  faith,  is  beside  the  mark.  These  faiths  are  incvifahl.s  ■ 
going;  soon  they  will  be  gone:  anil  the  question  pre— '-T 
.  What  then/  If  history  proves  anything,  it  proves  ihal  -il 
J  nation  without  a  faith  is  a  doomed  nation ;  that  it  cu  | 
1  hold  together;  that  it  inevitably  decays  and  die-.  1mm  ■ 
I  this  point  of  view  alone,  then,  there  is  a  i  remen  'ous  rcspon.i-| 
1  bility  laid  upon  us.  The  impact  of  our  civilization  is  break-  ■ 
1  mg  up  the  fabric  and  undermining  the  foundations  of  i  I 
,  ethnic  religions.  Without  religion  of  some  sort .  nations  must  I 
perish.  Therefore,  we  must  see  to  it  that  we  K|ve-«omething  I 
I  in  the  place  of  what  we  take  away,  and  that  something  must  I 
I  lie  the  Christian  faith  or  it  will  be  nothing. 

But  more  than  this  is  to  be  said.  As  Mr.  I 
1  Gulick  has  shown  in  The  Evolution  of  Japan,  it  I 
is  the  Christian  convictions,  however  veiled, 
which  are  the  really  powerful  forces  m  working 
the  transformation  of  the  backward  nations. 
In  the  development  of  mankind,  the  religious 
force  is  indispensable.  The  evolutionary  hope 
makes  a  demand  for  Christian  missions. 


jn„v  this  and  would  have  missions, 

■  'LiG°, Shins' factor,  eliminated  from  the  forces 
I  which  the  West  is  wielding  upon  the  East.  But 
lm  this  is  to  misunderstand  entirely  the  cha.- 
I i  -c.nvre  of  Western  civilization,  which 
ISe  ives  its  power  and  virtue  from  the  altruistic 
I  i  1  fir  Kidd  calls  it,  which  poured  into 
I  humanity  from  the  life  and  cross  of  Christ.  (2) 

I  It  is  to  surrender  the  heathen  world  to  the  purely 
I  material and  often  shamefully  ..mqurtous 
I  side  of  our  Western  life.  Commerce  and  diplo- 
I  macy  have  done  an.  immense  and  salutary  work  in 
I  the  non-Christian  world  but  there  is  room  for 
the  protest  of  an  “Uncommercial  Traveler 
against  the  idea  that  secuiar  civilization  is  to 
redeem  the  world: 

I  too  have  spent  some  eight  years  away  from  the 
United  Skates,  during  which  time  I  have  seen  this  flaunted 

'  Sl^he  fgnorant  Indians  debauched  by  bad  rum.  m  order  to 
I  fiEi  i  h™  in  trade-  seen  hostile  savages  supplied  with 

wei^t-^nTacUmaS  kind^of1  deceit  pS^buUittle  that 

There  is  no  unfairness  in  stating  clearly  that 
the  character  of  Western  commercial.  and 
political  intercourse  with  the  non-Christian 

world  has  been  no  unmixed  blessing.  Mr  lukJ- 

za.a  contended  that  as  to  Japan,  it  would  have 
resulted  in  rupture  had  it  not  been  for  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  And  (3)  to  demand  the  elimination 
of  missions  is  to  admit  as  to  the  worst  we  P°ss-ss 
a  principle  denied  os  to  the  best  How  c™  any 
one  justify  a  position  which  results  m  freedom  .0 
sell  rum  to  the  world,  but  in  refusal  of  liberty  to 
give  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  She  Story  of  the  Resurrection 
4  It  is  objected  that  the  newer  theological 
teachings  of  the  love  of  God  for  all  mankind,  witn  | 
their  consequence  in  universalism,  render  unne-  . 
cessary  a  difficult  and  uuapnreciate®fl°r.  to 
preach  Christianity  everywhere.  But  what 
makes  it  difficult?  Such  a  character  in  the  non- 
Christian  peoples  as  indicates  their  need  of  the 
very  message  they  do  not  welcome,  now  cou  d 
General  Chaffee's  intelligent  Chinese  be  expected 
to  desire  Christianity,  when  (1)  they  do  not 
understand  what  it  is.  (2)  When  from  the  con¬ 
duct  of  nominally  Christian  nations  they  suppc®. 
it  to  be  something  quite  differenl  from  its  real 
1  character,  and  (31  when  they  had  just  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  gratifying  that  spirit  of  murder  against 
which  the  Christian  spirit,  is  perpetual  protes.? 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  missions  reveal  .he 
world's  need  of  them.  Any  “new  theology 
would  be  a  poor  substitute  for  the  old  which  was 
deterred  from  doing  its  duty  by  difficulties  .o 
wSieh  a  more  antiquated  doctrine  refused  to  sur¬ 
render.  For  just  in  proportion  as  any  body  of 
men  believe  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  the  best 
doctrine  of  God,  they  will  be  eager  to  spread  it 
over  the  world.  No  amount  of  talk  about  a  lov¬ 
ing  God  will  persuade  the  wofld  that  those  who 
sneak  believe  in  such  a  God  unless  they  show  a 
p’roportionate  eagerness  to  make  Him  known  to 
all  mankind.  Missions  have  much  to  fear  from 
insincerity,  but  nothing  from  the  love  of  God.  It 
was  that  that  produced  them.  For  God  so 
loved  the  world.”  “  For  His  Name  s  sake,  they 
went  forth.”  ,  ...  ,  *  ,  . 

5  It  is  said  that'the  heathen  will  not  be  lost 
without  the  Gospel;  that  God  would  condemn  no 
man  for  ignorance  of  Christ.  No  one  has  eve 
contended  that  men  would  be  lost  for  no.  accept¬ 
ing  a  Savior  of  (whom  they  have  never  heard. 
Men  are  lost  because  sin  destroys.  Their  condi¬ 
tion  is  not  a  matter  of  eschatological  specula.ion. 
They  are  lost,  not  as  heathen,  but  as  sinners,  just 
as  enlightened  people  in  Christian  lands  who 
have  rejected  Christ.  There  is  no  space  here  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  future  fate  of  the 
i  heathen.  Future  destiny  is  only  a  consequence 
of  present  faith  and  character,  and  regarding  this 
enough  has  been  said.  Some  who  are  perpiexea 
here-  however,  may  well  read  the  words  oi  Mr.  K. 
E.  Welsh  in  his  recent  book,  The  Challengeito 
Christian  Missions: 

The  heathen  today  are  E.  C.  What  operated  B .  XL  is 

I  God’s  treatment  of  the  Jews  operates  proportionately  m  Asia 

and  every  continent  and  island  which  is  not  yet  Anno 
Domini.  That  the  Jews  had  fuller  light  and  clearer  symbols 
of  the  Unseen  is  beside  the  point  here.  God  s  method  or 


I  principle  i^u’.e  same  tor  all  alike,  when  dealing  with  . . -  . 

I  races  ail  of  them  13.  C.  The  grace  which  was  at  least  within 
I  reach  of  the  humble-hearted  Jew  has  always  been  and  now  is  I 
I  within  reach  of  the  Gentile  in  proportion  as  there  is  similar  | 

I  response  to  appeals  of  the  Spirit. 

Our  conception  of  salvation  itself  has  been  I 

■  changing  at  the  very  time.when  our'theory  of  the  ■ 

I  heathen  has  been  changing,  and  the  one  comes  m  P 
I  aptly  to  interpret  or  correct  the  other.  The  en-  I 
I  light enment  which  has  been  enlarging  our  sym-  I 
I  pathies  has,  in  the  same  process,  been  deepening  I 
lour  insight  into  the  true  nature  of  salvation.  I 
|  Here  enters  the  principle,  that  salvation  is  sat-  I 
|  vation  from  sin,  not  from  destinies  The  real  I 
1  and  urgent  question  is  not  a  matter  of  destinies  at  I 
|  all,  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  one  of  present  I 
Imoial  condition  and  character.  It  is  not  wnat  I 
|  we  are  coming  to,  but  what  we  are  becoming,  | 

| matters.  Destinies,  good  or  bad,  while  momsn-  I 
| tons  enough,  hang  entirely  on  the  character  I 
| which  constitutes  their  quality.  The  actual  I 
■problem  is,  not  the 'man’s  future,  but  the  man.  I 
■Look  at  pagan  peoples  with  the  most I 
■eye.  and  there  is  enough  m  their  condition  to  I 
■appal  our  hearts,  if  we  can  see  beneath  *he  sur-l 
■face  of  their  natural  content.  ^owever  iaigel 
■the  mercy  of  heaven,  they  most  palpably  stand  I 
|in  dire  need  of  being  morally  saved  from  smsl 
|degradation,  and  spiritually  enlightened  and! 

■  enfranchised  as  the  sons  of  God.  I 

■  6.  It  is  argued  that  the  need  at  .home  is  so  I 
(great  that  it  should  first  be  met.  But  (*)  who  is| 

■  responsible  for  this  long  continuance  oi  a  great! 
I  need  at  home?  Phillips  Brooks’  reply  is  unan-  I 
I swerable:  “  1  There  are  heathen  enough  at  home:! 
I  let  us  convert  them  first,  before  we  go  to  China.  I 
I  That  plea  we  all  know;  and  I  think  it  sounds  more  I 
I  cheap  every  year.  What  can  be  more  shameful  I 
I  than  to  make  the  imperfection  of  our  Christianity  I 
I  at  home  an  excuse  for  not  doing  cur  work  abroad .  I 
I  It  pleads  for  exemption  and  indulgence  on  the  I 
I  ground  of  its  own  neglect  and  sin.  It  is  like  a  I 
|  murderer  of  his  father  asking  the  juage  to  have  I 
I  pity  on  his  orphanhood.”  (2)  The  acceptance  of  I 

this  plea  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  would  have  I 
condemned  Europe  to  perpetual  heatnenism.  I 
The  agreement  proposed  here  is  tantamount  jO  I 
an  abolition  of  missions.  There  will  always  oe  I 
need  at  home.  The  tares  will  be  in  the  wheat  I 
until  the  harvest.  (3)  The  only  way  to  meet  the  I 
j  need  at  home  is  to  increase  the  spirit  which  sends  I 
missionaries  abroad  to  the  heathen.  _  .  I 

7.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  missionary  spirit  I 
is  the  Christian  spirit;  that  the  possession  of  good  I 
is  an  obligation  for  its  transmission.  The  best  I 
spirit  of  the  modern  world  is  now  permeated  with 
this  conception,  and  we  must  either  give  up  our  I 
I  Christianity  as  of  no  use  event  to  ourselves,  or  I 
I  share  it  with  the  world.  We  areydebtors.  We  I 
I  must  also  be  ready  to  pay.  .  I 

II.  Criticisms  of  the  Methods  of  Missions:  it  is  I 
impossible  to  sympathize  with  criticisms  of  the  I 
I  missionary  idea.  That  is  the  essence  of  Chris- 
I  tianity — even  of  common  honesty  and  courtesy, 

I  and  fair  and  kindly  dealing  among  men.  To  | 
|  deny  this  is  to  display  some  radical  lack  of  char- 
I  acter,  and  an  utter  failure  to  appreciate  the  finer  I 
I  side  of,  life,  and  the  nature  of  the  Christian  I 
I  religion.  But  criticism  of  the  methods  of  mis- 1 
I  sions  is  a  different  matter.  Bo  long  as  a  man  is  I 
learnestly  supporting  missions,  he  may  be  allowed  | 
■liberty  to  criticise  methods  he  disapproves.  But  I 
|the  man  who  is  doing  nothing  for  missions  at  ail,r 
|  who  has  no  genuine  sympathy  with  the  idea,  I 
|has  no  right  to  rest  his  disapproval  of  missions  on  | 
|the  methods  pursued. 

|  No  one  is  more  anxious  than  thejmissionanesl 
|to  discover  the  best  methods,  or  more  ready  J 
■  accordingly,  to  listen  to  sincere  criticism.  Canon  I 
|lsaac  Taylor  justified  his  assault  upon  missions  ini 
■the  Fortnightly  Review  in  1888  by  the  words  of  I 
■Bishop  Steere,  “  Let  me  say  that  all  missionaries  | 
■owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  tothosejwho  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  mistakes  and  failures  of  missions”: 
■and  Canon  Taylor  said,  in  closing,  that  Mackayl 
■of  Uganda  had  encouraged  him  to  make  his  I 
■criticism  public.  ....  ,  [ 

|  1 .  A  common  criticism  is  that  the  cost  or  admin- 1 
Istration  is  extravagant,  that li  it  costs  a  dollar  to  I 
lend  a  dollar.”  There  never  was  any  ground  fori 
or  is  there  any.  la  the  absence | 


of  any  even  partial  justification,  itsTngtr^^fl 

continuance  can  only  be  called  malicious.  The 
cost  of  administration  of  the  great  foreign  mission 
agencies  ranges  from  4  to  10  per  cent.  The  | 
higher  amount  is  due  largely  to  the  cost  of  collec¬ 
tion,  publication,  deputation  work  and  other 
measures  for  arousing  interest.  Roughly,  it  is  I 
accurate  to  say  that  the  cost  of  sending  a  dollar 
to  foreign  missions  is  the  price  of  a  foreign 
postage  stamp. 

2.  It  is  said  that  the  business  methods  of  mis¬ 
sions  are  inefficient.  It  is  not  possible  to  make 
any  better  answer  than  to  say  that  every  mis¬ 
sionary  society  will  welcome  examination  at  this  I 
point.  Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  as  successful  a  I 
business  man  as  America  has  produced,  recently  | 
examined  the  Presbyterian  work  in  India,  and  on 
returning,  expressed  this  judgment: 

I  went  out  and  about,  simply  ns  an  individual,  saying: 

‘‘I  will  see  for  rnyself  exactly  what  this  business  of  foreign 
missions  is,  and  whether  it  is  worth  while  or  not!  .  .  ■ 

By  personal  contact  with  the  work  and  workers,  I  convinced 
myself  that  the  work  of  missionaries — clergymen,  teachers, 
doctors  and  Christian  helpers — was  healthy,  eminently  prac¬ 
ticable  and  well  administered.  In  its  business  administra¬ 
tion,  it  is  quite  as  economically  done  as  any  business  firm 
could  establish  and  support  business  extensions  permanently 
and  successfully  in  lands  far  distant  from  home,  climate  and 
custom  requiring  different  modes  of  living.  No  private  busi¬ 
ness  man,  in  my  judgment,  can  administer  from  the  United 
States,  properties  and  finances  in  India  more  effectively  for 
less,  as  a  rule,  than  the  Board  is  administering  them  at  this 
time. 

3.  The  missionaries  are  accused  of  living  on  too 
expensive  a  scale,  instead  of  imitating  the  lives 
of  the  fakirs  or  dervishes  or  holy  men  of  the  non- 
Christian  lands.  Mr.  Wanamaker  reported  his 
judgment  on  this  point  also: 

It  is  an  unjust  aspersion  on  the  Church  and  its  heroic 
men  and  women  for  any  fair  person  to  say  that,  because  the 
customs  of  the  country  oblige  missionaries,  if  they  are  to 
maintain  influence  with  the  people,  to  employ  servants  and 
live  in  houses  common  to  hot  climates,  such  as  are  used  by 
other  private  families,  therefore  they  live  in  luxury,  idleness 
•  r  extravagance.  While  I  saw  homes  of  Christian  workers 
i  large  cities,  bought  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  ago,  for  small 
urns,  now  worth  much  more  than  they  cost — which  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  and  brethren  of  the 
Missionary  Board — I  failed  to  find  any  extravagant  buddings 
‘  use  by  missionaries  or  others  in  the  services  of  the  Board. 

,,s  to  the  servants,  they  board  themselves,  coming  in  the 
morning  and  going  off  at  night,  for  the  pay  of  ten  to  twelve 
rupees  a  month,  which,  on  an  average,  is  S3. 63  a  month  for 
I  house  servants.  It  is  impossible  to  find  anywhere  in  the 
world  simpler  and  more  consistent  home  living  than  at  the 
|  homes  and  tables  of  the  mission  houses. 

4.  The  idea  that  by  adopting  the  ascetic  ideal 
rind  living  as  the  natives  do,  the  missionary 

I  would  increase  his  influence  is  often  advanced  by 
those  who  are  under  precisely  the  same  obliga¬ 
tion  to  pursue  this  course  as  may  rest  on  the 
!  missionary.  The  conception  that  the  ascetic 
method  will  be  more  fruitful  than  the  general 
method  has  often  been  tested.  George  Bowen 
gave  it  a  fair  trial. in  Bombay.  His  life  was  one 
of  great  value  and  of  large  influence,  but  not  more 
so  than  the  lives  of  scores  of  other  missionaries, 
who  never  followed  his  plan,  and  who  were  far 
more  successful  in  winning  converts  and  m 
establishing  self-supporting  churches.  There  is  . 
room  for  the  ascetic  ideal,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
ideal.  ,  ...  f  , 

5.  A  great  many  criticisms  on  the  methods  ot 
missions  are  mutually  contradictory.  One  urges 
that  the  native  churches  should  be  sooner  trusted 
and  left  to  themselves.  Gen.  Armstrong  com¬ 
plained  that  this  was  done  too  soon  in  Hawaii. 
One  urges  that  educational  and  medical  work 
should  be  diminished,  and  the  direct  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  absorb  all  the  time  and  strength  ox 
the  missionaries.  The  newspapers,  the  diplo¬ 
mats  and  the  wandering  publicists  see  in  those 
forms  of  work  the  only  really  valuable  part  oi  I 
the  missionary  enterprise.  One  complains  that  I 

l  the  missionaries  are  timid  and  cautious.  Others  I 
I  that  they  .are  reckless  and  aggressive,  and  should 
I  be  confined  to  fixed  stations.  One  regards  the 
I  attitude  of  solicitude  for  native  customs  as  I 
1  wicked;  others  think  that  even  polygamy  and 
I  ancestor  worship  should  jbe  tolerated.  Ana  so  1 
|  opinions  vary  on  a  hundred  points  and  correct 
I  one  another.  .  ,  ,  .  1 

,  6.  Criticism,  both  just  and  unjust,  has  been  I 

I  directed  at  the  confusion  of  missions  wi«h  | 
politics.  The  Boxer  uprising  brought  the  sub- 
I  ject  forcibly  before  the  world.  While  there  were  I 
I  other  and  far  more  responsible  causes -or  tne  out~| 
J  break  than  any  connected  with  missions,  the  ■ 
I  interference  of  Chinese  Christians  under  I 

|  missionary,  and  ultimately  consular,  I 

I  and  to  some  degree  the  interference  of  I 

I  aries  themselves  in  Chinese  law  courts,  i  e  P  .  I 


I  increase  the  anti-loreign  teeling  ot  the  people,  am. 

I  to  confuse  in  their  minds  the  missionary  propa-  . 
1  ganda  with  the  political  movement  of  the  West  I 
upon  China.  Whatever  errors  individual  mis-  | 
sionarics  may  have  made  at  this  point,  the  holy 
of  Protestant  missionaries  has  not  offended,  the 
burden  of  guilt  resting  on  the  Homan  Catholics. 

The  whole  discussion  has  been  profitable  as  I 
denning  more  clearly  the  spiritual  character  of 
the  missionary  enterprise  and  also  as  illustrating 
how  easily  missions  are  criticised  for  adopting 
however  slightly,  the  principles  of  those  who 
praise  the  benevolence  of  the  movement,  but 
deprecate  its  religious  character.  If  missions  art- 
valuable  and  justifiable  us  the  critics  allege, 
solely  because  of  their  philanthropic  spirit,  inter¬ 
ference  in  behalf  of  the  wronged  in  law  suits  would 
be  eminently  proper. 

III.  Criticism  of  the  Agents  of  Missions:  Some 
such  critics  are  foolish  extremists.  Mr.  Sydney 
Brooks  represented  this  class  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  relation  of  missionaries  to  the 
Boxer  uprising.  He  declared  that  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  China  were  “not  well  educated," 
were  untactful,  careless  of  local  prejudice, 
spoke  a  “bastard  Chinese,"  were  guilty  of 
“blundering  provocation,"  and  ignorant  of  the  I 
philosophy  they  are  “  intent  on  overthrowing,  or 
tiie  language  which  must  be  their  chief  weapon," 
bigoted  and  sectarian,  and  many  of  them  “  enthu¬ 
siastic  girls,  who  scamper  up  and  down  the  I 
country.”  Such  criticism,  of  course,  answers  I 
itself.  It  is  enough  to  ask  the  critics  the  names  I 
of  the  missionaries  they  know.  This  judgment  I 
rests  on  no  personal  knowledge,  but  on  the  gossip  I 
and  talk  of  steamer  saloons  or  clubs  in  the  ports,  I 
whose  resentment  is  often  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
their  spirit  and  conduct  are  condemned  by  the 
standard  which  the  missionary  sets  up.  Where 
the  common  criticism  of  the  missionary  does  not 
spring  from  such  a  source,  it  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  a  total  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
mission  idea,  and  to  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  I 
Christian  faith. 

Other  critics  are  more  cautious  than  £Mr,  | 
Brooks.  Mr.  Henry  Norman  says 

.  So  far  ‘  as  education  goes,  both  men  and  women  among  I 
I  the  Protestant  missionaries  are  often  quite  unfilled  to  teach  I 
J  at.  home,  where  there  would  be  little  danger  of  misunder- 1 
I  standing:  in  their  present  sphere  of  work  they  are  often  not 
1  too  hardly  described  by  the  phrase  which  has  been  applied 
1  lo  them,  ‘ignorant  declaimers  in  bad  Chinese.'  .  lam 
I  well  aware,  of  course,  that  to  some  missionaries  the  world 
1  is  deeply  indebted  for  its  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language 
I  and  literature;  and  that  among  the  Protestant  missionaries 
[  of  the  present  day  there  are  some  men  of  the  highest  charac- 
I  ter  and  devotion,  upon  whose  careers  no  criticism  can  be 
I  passed.  These,  however,  are  a  small  minority. 

The  outstanding  scholars  are,  of  course,  a  mi¬ 
nority,  but  the  statement  that  the  men  of  highest 
character  and  devotion,  upon  whose  careers  no 
criticism  can  be  passed,  are  also  a  minority,  is  a 
simple  untruth  aue  to  the  writer’s  ignorance  of 
the  men  of  whom  he  is  writing,  to  the  difference 
of  standard  prevailing  between  him  and  them,  as 
illustrated  in  his  interest  in  what  the  missionaries 
have  always  ignored  or  deplored  (e.  </.,  the  Yoshi- 
wara  in  Tokio),  and  finally  to  his  readiness  to 
accept  his  judgments  at  second-hand  from  men 
as  ignorant  as  himself.  In  any  large  body  like 
the  missionary  body  there  will  be  men  of  all 
I  grades.  But  in  general  it  is  true  to  say  of  them 
that  they  love  and  understand  their  people;  (that 
theyjknow  men  about  them  and  can  talk  with  them 
more  freely  than  any  other  foreigner,  Mr.  Yen,  of 
Shanghai,  even  asserting  that  the  average  mis¬ 
sionary  is  a  more  fluent  and  accurate  speaker  of 
I  Chinese  than  the  Chinese  themselves;  that  mis- 
I  sionaries  as  a  class  are  the  ablest  and  most  highly 
1  respected  foreigners  if.  Asia,  and  that  without 
I  their  correcting  iuflu--  :ce  the  nauseous  immoral- 1 
I  tty  of  many  commercial  centers  in  Asia  would  be 
I  viler  than  it  is.  It  is  not  the  element  of  most 
intelligence  and  character  in  these  cities  and  at 
i  home  which  attacks  the  missionaries.  Of  mis- 
I  sionaries  in  the  Orient  generally,  the  Hon.  John 
1  W.  Foster  declares  that  “  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
I  last  eenturv  the  Christian  missionaries  were  an 
I  absolute  necessity  to  diplomatic  intercourse.” 
I  Of  S.  Wells  Williams,  most  prominent  in  this 
I  diplomatic  service,  U.  S.  Minister  Reed  declared: 
1“  He  is  the  most  learned  man  in  his  varied  infor- 
I  mation  I  have  ever  met.  .  He  is  the  most 

I  habitually  religious  man  I  have  ever  seen.”  And 
Ion  a  visit  to  India  in  1894,  the  Rev.  Francis] 
(Tiffany,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
I  Church,  bore  the  testimony: 


decried  and  sneered  at  on  every  ■ 
li  n,^°  nrp  dup  the  inception  and  first  practical  illustration  o£B 

|  sat?  .y"»bh.iM^ SSM7JI!  * 

I  refrain  from  ever  going  within  ten  miles  of  them  and  the..- 
I  work  The  thing  to  take  for  granted  is  that  they  are  narro  -■ 
I  m?mied  bigots,  with  nothing  they  care  to  import  into  I»dm| 
1  but  hell  fire  To  all  this,  1  want  to  enter  my  emphatic  an  ■ 
I  hidignant  protest.  Such  of  them  as  I  have  fal  en  in  with ,  t| 
I  have  found  the  most  earnest  and  broadminded  men  and! 
I  women  anywhere  to  be  encountered— the  men  and 
I  best  acquainted  with  Indian  thought,  custosis_aadjBward| 


I  rational  and  moral  character  ?f  5§lj°P-  .  establishment 

I  tears  to  my  eyes  to  inspect  such  an  educational  Mta  L,jck_ 

I  for  girls  and  young  women  as  that  of  Miss  1  ho  J urn.  if. 

■  now  and  to  see  what  new  heavens  and  nev  ...  .vj,;ci\ 

1  Xing  up  to  them.  The  consecration  of 
I  these  young  women  are  dedicating  themsehes  _  super- 
1  King  ready  to  lift  out  of  the  gulf  £0  J1 

■  stition  their  sister  women  of  India  was  one  o 
|  moving  sights  1  ever  beheld. 

Missionaries  might  be  better  and  abler  men  and 
women  than  the?  are.  That  could  be  amd  of 
any  body  of  men  and  women  m  the  world.  3u 
“L  wish  this  for  themselves  more  ardently  than 
the  missionaries;  and  speaking  in  careful 
parison  it  may  he  maintained  that  the  mission 
Lies  of  the  Christian  Church  have  been  and  are 
the  best  body  of  men  and  women  who  have  ever 

given  their  lives  to  a  great  cause.  .  r.  -  I 

g  IV.  Criticism  of  the  Results  of  It  is  | 

said  that  foreign  missionaries  hav®Xd  nothing 
nothing,  or  that  they  have  accomplished  nothm 
justifying  the  great  expense  m  money  and  We,  o 
that  they  have  accomplished  too  much  and  don 

more  harm- than  good.  Tv:_  was 

1 .  “ They  have  accomplished  nothing  .  in: » 
naturally  a  much”  more  common  criticism  some 
vea?s  ago  than  to-day.  At  first,  the  work  had  to 
produce  its  results.  Now  that  it  h^  Produced 
them  it  is  possible  only  for  ignorance  -O  deny 
them  For  a  time  all  professed  converts  were 
'•rice  Christians,”  but  now  there  are  too.  many 
millions  who  get  no  rice,  and  there :  nave  be-  a  to o 
manv  martyrs.  As  that  implacable  but  mtelU 
“cTcriric,  Mr.  Miohie,  says,  “It  is  a  very  grati- 
fving  fact,  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  ^at  Ohns 
tians  of  the  truest  type-men  readj;  tobumM 

mart vrs  which  is  easy,  and  who  lead  helpful  and 

honest ’'lives,  which  is  as  hard  as  the  ascent  from 
Avernus,  crown  the  labors  of  missionaries,  and 
have  done  so  from  the  beginning.  iht i  mass  of 

testimony  to  the  beneficent  religious  moral  and 

social  influence  of  missions  has  become  too  .real 
to  deny  any  longer.  Dr.  Dennis  great  argument, 
in  ChnstiarXM mans  and  Socia^Progress,  is  unaji- 
swerabie.  g  would  be  easy  to  repeat  t.ns  «vi- 
d°nce  Two  testimonies  must  surace. 

joinery,  masonry,  t-aitoing.  c hf  ■  to  say  nothing  of 
keeping,  printing.  andEuropeancookery.  ^  general 

reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  ^  ^^^^ionaries 

knowledge.  Almost  m variably,  it  has  been  to^  i  ^ 

that  the  natives  of  interior  Atrica  na  |BP.  4athe<  the 

acquaintance  with  a  ^d  the  brick  mould.  In¬ 

dustrial’  teaching  is  coming  Central  Afri?°rhave  been'nfest 

able  to  obtain  them  amongst  the ■na.  •■  .  j,ave  been 

heads  turned,  and  are  not  above  their  station  m  l  ie. 

“  Whatever  you  may  be  told  to  the  contrary, 
said  Sir  Bartie  Frere,  former  Governor  of  Bom¬ 
bay  “  the  teaching  of  Christianity  among  160  -  , 
000  000  of  civilized,  industrious  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  in  India  is  effecting  changes,  . 
moral  social,  and  political,  which  for  extent  and 
rapidity  of  effect  are  far  more  extraordinary  than  I 
anything  that  you  or  your  fathers  have  witnessed  | 

m  moder  j  testimony  to  the 'efficacy  of  mis¬ 
sions  isneeded,  than  this  evidence  of  their  gen- 
eral  influence,  and  the  undeniable  fact  of  the  I 
independent  and  self-supporting  I 

churches  which  have  been  built  up,  it  can  ne  i 
found  in  the  absolute  transformation  in  Hmdmsrn  | 
and  Buddhism  produced  by  the  .ufiuenee  o. 
Christian  missions.  The  history  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  is  an  illustration  | 

who  wanted  to  come  us  far  os  this  towaid  Uins 
fianitv  had  to  break  with  Hinduism.  Now  ''lv-  l 
Vedanta  movement  within  Hinduism  allows ,’S®" 
who  want  to  hold  Christian  opinions  and  st ffl 1 1  ve 
Hind u  iives  to  remaa  iii  their_oldJaitii^^OutsideJ 


oi  me  limits  or  tneir  converts,  missions  are  trans- 

forming  the  world.  Gjther  forces  are  working 
with  them,  but  none  with  more  power. 

2.  “They  have  accomplished  nothing  ,i justifying 
the  expense”:  That  depends  on  the  critic’s 
standard  of  value.  The  Congo  River  railway  in 
Africa  is  225  miles  long.  It  cost  4,000  lives. 
The  cause  of  missions  has  cost  but  a  fraction  of 
this.  Is  that  railroad  more  valuable  than  the 
results  summarized  in  Dr.  Dennis’  great  volumes? 
The  armies  of  Europe  cost  per  annum,  $1,046,354, 
848.  All  the  Protestant  churches  combined  give 
per  annum  $19,598,823  to  foreign  missions. 
Which,  expenditure  accomplishes  most  for  the 
world?  The  annual  cost  of  the  government  of 
India  is  $360,000,000  (1901-1902).  The  annual 
cost  of  missions  in  India  is  an  insignificant  frac¬ 
tion  of  this.  Which  is  the  more  beneficent 
expenditure?  Let  Sir  W.  Mackworth  Young, 
K.C.S.X.,  late  Lieut. -Governor  of  the  Punjab, 
answer: 

As  a  business  man,  speaking  to  business  men,  I  am’fpre- 
pared  to  say  that  the  work  which  has  been  done  by!  mission¬ 
ary  agency  in  India  exceeds  in  importance  all  that  has  been 
done  (and  much  has  been  done)  by  the  British  Government 
in  India  since  its  commencement  .  Let  me  take  the  Province 
which  I  know  best.  I  ask  myself  whnthai  been  the  most, 
potent  inllucnce  which  has  been  working  among  the  people 
since  annexation  fifty-four  years  ago,  and  to  that  question  I 
feel  that  there  is  but  one  answer — Christianity,  as  set.  forth 
in  the  lives  and  teaching  of  Christian  missionaries.  I  do  not 
underestimate  the  forces  which  have  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  races  in  the  Punjab  by  our  beneficent  rule,  by  British 
judgment  and  enlightenment  :  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
effect  on  native  character  produced  by  the  self-denying  labors 
of  missionaries  is  far  greater.  The  Punjab  bears  on  its 
historical  roll  the  names  of  many  Christian  statesmen  who 
have  honored  God  by  their  lives  and  endeared  themselves  to 
the  people  by  their  faithful  work ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that 
if  they  could  speak  to  us  from  the  great  unseen,  there  is  not 
one  of  them  who  would  not  proclaim  that  the  work  clone  by 
men  like  French,  Clark,  Newton  and  Forman,  who  went  in 
and  out  among  the  people  for  a  whole  generation  or  more, 
and  who  preached  by  their  lives  the  nobility  of  self-sacrifice, 
and  the  lesson  of  love  to  God  and  ruau,  is  a  higher  and  nobler 
work,  and  more  far-reaebing  in  its  consequences. 

3.  “  They  have  done  more  harm  than  good”:  This 
is  the  current  form  of  criticism.  The  critics  used 
to  call  missionaries  inoffensive  and  their  work 
futile.  Now  they  have  swung  over  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme.  The  missionaries  are  pestilentially 
active  and  effective,  and  are  turning  the  world 
upside  down.  “For  my  own  part,”  says  iMr. 
Norman,  “I  am  convinced  that  if  the  subscribers 

I  to  Chinese  missions  could  only  see  for  themselves T 
the  minute  results  of  good  and  the  considerable 
results  of  harm  that  their  money  produces,  they 
would  find  in  the  vast  opportunities  for  reforma¬ 
tory  work  at  home  a  more  attractive  field  for 
their  charity.  At  any  rate,  in  considering  the 
future  of  China  the  missionary  influence  cannot 
be  counted  upon  for  any  good.”  The  omission 
of  a  bill  of  particulars  is  often  a  convenient  over¬ 
sight  for  critics.  “  The  minute  results  of  good” 
is  a  judgment  which  time  will  reveal  in  its  true 
ludicrousness.  What  tyre  “the  considerable 
results  of  harm”?  Mr.,  Sydney  Brooks  took  up 
this  tale.  He  held  that  the  influence  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  is  subversive,  and  that  his  propaganda  I 
will  have  revolutionary  effects.  In  a  sense  this  | 
is  not  true.  The  missionary’s  work  is  not  destruc¬ 
tive.  It  follows  the  lines  of  national  character 
and  qualification.  Christianity  has-  adapted 
itself  to  more  peoples,  and  more  diverse  peoples, 
than  any  other  religion,  and  it  is  compatible  with 
any  orderly  and  righteous  government,  of  what¬ 
soever  form.  It  does  not  attack  the  Chinese 
political  system  or  social  life.  Yet,  in  a  sense, 
the  charge  is  true.  Christianity  is  a  power  of 
upheaval  and  renovation.  It  turns  the  world 
upside  down.  It  begets  wrath  against  injustice, 
eagerness  for  liberty,  impatience  with  ignorance 
and  sloth,  and  passion  for  progress.  It  has  done 
this  in  China.  It  will  continue  to  do  this  in 
China,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace;  whether  with  I 
the  sympathy  of  the  Christian  nations  or  with 
petty' criticism  and  futile  opposition  of  newspaper 
publicists.  That  is  its  mission  in  the  world*. 

A  larger  and  nobler  and  truer  view  of  the 
I  influence  of  missions  was  expressed  in  the  speech 
I  of  President  McKinley  at  the  Ecumenical  Con- 
Jference  in  New  York  City,  in  1900: 

I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  offer  without  stint  mv 
I  tribute  of  praise  and  respect  to  the  missionary  effort,  which 
I  has  .wrought  such  wonderful  triumphs  for  civilization.  The 
■  story  of  the  Christian  Missions  is  one  of  thrilling  interest  and 
■  marvelous  results.  The  services  and  the  sacrifices  of  mis- 
■  sionaries  for  their  fellow  men  constitute  one  of  the  most 
■glorious  pages  of  the  world’s  history.  The  missionary,  of 
■  whatever  church  or  ecclesiastical  body,  who  devotes  bis  life 
(to  the  service  of  the  Master  and  of  men,  carrying  the  torch  of 
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^ TTIcsrrvc^  the  grau.uao,  mu  hiiihwih  . 

u.nS"«  l-uI-bI  '6  The  noble,  self-effnemg,  will¬ 

ed  the  homage  a  goodwill  should  be  classed  with 

in*  ministers  ol  peace  |W§y  count  ,heir  labor  no  sacri- 

the  wor!d  sheroM.  ^  worId  in  sueh  a  view  and  with  such  a 
flee.  .  navid  Livingstone:  ,,it  is  emphatically  no 

thought.  '  J  H,or  is  a  privilege."  They  furnish  us 
sacrifice.  /;  |  ,rance,  fortitude,  of  patience  and  unyicld- 
,,m“"a.iric  which  triumph,.  not.  by  the  force 
,nS  P«ht  but  bv  the  persuasive  majesty  of  right.  .  .  . 

?«§§,gan  estimate  their  value  to  the  progress  of  nations? 

Who  cun  estnnme  me  ^  onwar(|  an(,  upwnrfl  march  of 

himamty  is  beyond  all  calculation  They  have  inculcated 
nTist^v  and  tauglit  the  various  trades.  I  hey  have  pro- 
mdustryu  amity,  and  brought,  nations  and  races 

T,cd. Aether  They  have  made  men  better.  They  have 
9  nrn'Jed  the  regard  for  home:  have  strengthened  the  sacred 
ties  oflamily:  Tiave  made  the  community  we  1  ordered,  and 
their  work  has  beer,  a  potent  influence  in  the  development  of 
law  and  the  establishment  of  government. 

But  all  this  is  secondary.  The  supreme  aim  I 
of  missions  is  the  religious  aim,  but  the  success 
with  which  the  movement  is  realizing  that  aim  is  L 
evidenced  by  the  affluence  of  its  secondary 
beneficent  results.  And  the  end  o  all  will  be 
that  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth— the  Kingdom 
which  is  righteousness  and  peace,  and  toward  L 
whose  establishment  the  missionary  movement  is  I 
in  this  age  an  indispensable  agency,  capable  of  I 
improvement  and  expansion,  but  not  capable  of 
oznisBion 1  or  -abridgment. 

WESTERN  VICES  IN  THE  EAST. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Thwlng. 

“'HE  forces  of  good,  that  work  for  reform  and  righteousness, I 
I  must  be  active  and  doing,  if  they  are  to  overcome  the! 
ighty  powers  of  evil  that  are  ever  pushing  to  make  more  of  I 
leir  ill  gotten  dollars  from  the  vices  and  sorrows  of  man-  [ 
ind.  One  of  the  greatest  reforms  of  the  century  is  now  taking  | 
lace  in  the  vast  Empire  of  China.  It  is  the  fight  against  I 
pium.  It  is  indeed  a  noble  effort  and  is  meeting  with  remark- 
jle  results.  From  a  recent  report  we  note  that  Frederic  S. 
,ham  has  been  traveling  in  eastern  Asia,  and  has  given  spe-l 
al  attention  to  the  efforts  being  made  in  suppressing  the! 
)ium  traffic.  He  found  that  in  many  places  the  people  whof 

profited  by  the  opium  trade  are  now  co-operating  with  the 
authorities  for  its  eradication;  that  opium-smoking  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  looked  down  upon  by  high-caste  Chinese,  and  every-  I 
thing  seems  to  point  to  the  success  of  the  crusade  against  it. 
But  he  informs  us  that,  in  giving  up  his  opium,  the  China-  I 
man  is  slowly  but  surely  acquiring  a  new  vice— whisky  | 
drinking. 

“Cheap  whisky,”  he  says,  “is  being  imported  and  consumed  I 
to  an  extent  that  causes  thoughtful  men  much  concern.  The  I 
Chinamen  works  hard;  he  is  not  lazy;  his  food  is  barely  I 
sufficient  to  sustain  him.  The  drug  probably  was  much  I 
nclulged  in,  owing  to  this  fact;  ds  its  use  is  being  slowly  cur- 1 
tailed  whisky  seems  to  be  taking  its  place — and  very  bad  I 
whisky  at  that.  The  problem,  in  consequence,  grows  com- 1 
plicated;  the  white  man  decries  the  opium  in  one  breath,  and  I 
offers  to  furnish  the  whisky  for  the  yellow  man  in  the  next.  I 
It  looks  as  if  the  “white  man’s  burdens"  are  also  to  be  laid  I 
on  the  people  of  China  in  addition  to  their  own.  The  people  I 
of  Christian  America  should  exert  all  their  great  influence  I 
against  these  wrongs  to  the  people  of  Asia,  who  are  now  V 
striving  for  their  own  deliverance.  The  outlook  seems  bad  I 
but  let  no  one  be  discouraged.  It  has  been  well  said:  “The  I 
struggle  is  bitter  and  long,  but  victory  is  as  inevitable  as  the  | 
dawn.  Let  none  be  dismayed  or  falter  when  the  fight  seems  I 
to  turn  into  defeat.  Let  none  yield  or  faint,  for  surely  the  I 
world’s  sin  and  sorrow  will  at  last  be  subdued  by  the  daunt- 1 
less  soul  of  man.”  With  the  power  of  real  Christianity  in  the  j 
world  to  aid  and  inspire  man  in  his  fight  against  evil,  the  final  | 
victory  is  sure.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  at  it. 

China  is  also  threatened  with  the  cigarette  liabit.  Millions  I 
upon  millions  are  going  there  from  America  every  month.  At  I 
Shanghai  I  have  seen  large  cargoes  of  the  American  cigarette  I 
unloaded.  It  is  the  lust  for  the  “almighty  dollar"  that  backs  I 
this  business.  The  fight  must  be  against  it,  and  it  -is  now  | 
time  to  be  up  and  doing. 

Honolulu. 


>  TnE  DECE''S»:»  Mnirox- 

nh-1  tl,  Ph,.1“delPhi“.  would  seem  to  be  the 
All  h  f?-  'Vh°  'Vhea  P“ssinE  through 

idea  nfbfd  T*  ye“r8  ”8°  W0S  aeized  with  the 
idea  of  founding  a  sumptuous  school  for  the 

o/'wh  °f  Cllnsti“n  Native  Girls.  If 

M  W  “1®'  !t  iB  t0  be  tru“ted  that 
Mr.  Wanamaker  haa  left  no  mora  #f  hi„ 


",  APRIL  1 7,  igo8. 


I  money  in  the  same  direction  :  for  between  mis- 
I  sionanes  and  educationalists  the  soil  of  Alla-  | 
habad  is  already  so  monopolised  that  the  ordin¬ 
ary  resident  finds  it  difficult  to  get  s 
wherein  to  bestow  himself. 


THE  LATE  MR.  WANAMAKER- 


'  TO  THE  EDITOR.  ) 

*?,  editorial  n°te  of  the  JWr  „f  I 
S,  .L  4?riI>  y°u  Mr.  Wanamaker  of 

Philadelphia  on  the  ground  that  he  "when  pass- 
mg  thiough  Allahabad  some  years  ago  was 
seized  with  the  idea  of  founding  a  sumptuous  1 
school  for  the  training  of  Christian  Native  , 
'  fit  Wanamaker  was  not  the  founder 
°l  ®chool>  althouSh  it  bears  the  name* 
of  Mrs.  Wanamaker.  It  was  founded  twenty 
1  years  ago  and  for  years  before  Mr.  Wanamaker’s 
|  visit  had  been  sending  up  girls  for  the  Entrance  | 
'  Examination.  Mr.  Wanamaker  provided  the 
present  site  for  the  School  on  Mission  Road  and 
I  gave  the  money  for  the  new  building.  It  may 
I  look  “sumptuous,”  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  put 
up  a  two  storey  building  in  Allahabad  large 
I  enough  to  accommodate  ten  teachers  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  boarders,  which  would  not 
look  “  sumptuous”  in  comparison  with  the  ordin- 
;  ary  one  storey  bungalow.  The  furnishings  within 
are  very  simple  and  inexpensive.  The  criticism, 
however,  is  perhaps  levelled  against  such  a 
large  and  substantial  building  because  it  is 
devoted  “  to  the  training  of  Christian  Native 
Girls.”  The  assumption  is  that  these  girls 
should  not  live  in  such  a  fine  looking  build- 
[  ing,  but  in  one  much  cheaper  and  less  attract¬ 
ive.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  a  well- 
made,  substantial  building,  requiring  little  or 
nothing  for  repairs,  is  cheaper  in  the  long 
run  than  a  building  which  requires  constant 
I  repair  and  goes  to  pieces  if  neglected  a  rainy 
I  season  or  two.  Moreover,  a  two  storey  building  I 
with  ample  verandahs,  where  the  girls  may  sleep  I 
in  safety  during  the  hot  months,  is  greatly 
conducive  to  health,  an  important  consideration  I 
in  a  large  Boarding  School.  Those  of  us  who 
|  submitted  the  plan  of  this  school  to  Mr.  Wana¬ 
maker  for  his  approval,  thought  there  was  nothing 
too  good  in  the  way  of  education  for  “Christian 
Native  Girls,"  and  that  in  the  interests  of 
'  economy  and  health  it  was  wise  to  put  up  a  1 
1  large,  well-ventilated,  and  substantial  building 
These  girls  are  the  daughters  of  Indian  Chris¬ 
tians  scattered  over  the  Province  who  pay  for 
the  tuition  and  board  of  their  daughters,  some 
of  them  in’  full  and  some  in  part,  while  some 
receive  scholarships,  three  now  in  the  school 
'  having  won  Government  scholarships,  one 
having  come  out  first  in  the  Province  in  the 
Girls’  Middle  School  Examination.  Were  the 
writer  of  the  editorial  an  Indian  Christian  with 
half  a  dozen  bright  girls,  I  am  sure  he  would 
hope  that  some  other  American  like  Mr. 


:er  would  be  “  seized 

founding  a  sumptuous  school  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  Christian  Native  Girls,”  and  he  would 
give  thanks  that  there  are  large-hearted 
men  of  Mr.  Wanamaker’s  type  who  think  of  the 
giris  of  India  and  plan  for  their  education.  Mr. 
Wanamaker  has  given  large  gifts  to  other 
institutions  "in  India,  notably  to  the  Allaha¬ 
bad  Christian  College.  When  in  Calcutta,  six 
years  ago,  he  gave  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Rs.  50,000  for 
a  new  building,  and  before  that  he  had  given 
about  that  amount  to  the  Madrass  Y.  M  .C.  A, 
A  year  and  a  half  ago  I  was  in  Mr.  Wanamaker’s 
Office  in  Philadelphia,  when  a  Hindu  gentleman 
called  on  him.  He  had  but  a  day  in  Philadelphia, 
sent  by  fcheJMadras  Government  to  the  States  on 
business,  but  he  would  not  leave  the  city  without 
thanking  Mr.  Wanamaker  for  what  he  had  done 
for  the  people  of  Madras  in  erecting  the  Y.M.C.A. 
building,  open  to  all  classes.  This  Hindu  gentle¬ 
man  was  an  Associate  Member  of  the  Madras 
Y.MC.A.  Mr.  Wanamaker  was  greatly  touched 
that  a  Hindu  should  take  an  hour  out  of  a  busy 
day  to  come  to  his  office  to  thank  him  for  his  gift 
to  "Madras.  Had  the  writer  of  the  editorial  note 
known  something  of  what  Mr.  V/anamaker  has 
done  for  the  young  men  of  India,  European  and 
Indian,  as  well  as  for  the  daughters  of  India,  he 
would  have  had  a  word  of  appreciation  for  a 
man  with  such  a  large  heart  and  open  hand, 

J.  J.  LUCAS, 

Allahabad ,  '20th  April 


'iub  Aarl  of  Selborne,  the  first  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  speaking  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  in  Oxford  said: 

“I  wish  to  give  you  my  testimony  as 
to  the  general  value  of  mission  work  after 
eight  years  in  the  Colonial  Office  and  the 
Admiralty.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  stat- 
ing  the  impression  left  on  my  mind,  and 
that  is  the  profound  contempt  which  I  | 
have  no  desire  to  disguise  for  those  who  ! 
sneer  at  missions.  If  a  man  professes  to 
be  a  Christian  it  is  absolutely  impossible  > 
for  him  to  deny  the  necessity  of  the  exis-  i 
tence  of  missions.  Therefore  the  critic  is 
driven  to  pass  his  sneers  on  the  actual 
missionaries  who  go  and  do  the  work,  and 
I  have  noticed  that  he  sets  up  a  standard 
for  them  which  is  certainly  a  standard  I 
against  which  nothing  can  be  said;  he  ex¬ 
pects  every  missionary  to  be  as  saintly  as 
St.  John,  to  be  as  wise  as  Solomon,  and 
as  great  a  statesman  as  St.  Paul.  The  la-  I 
bor  market  does  not  supply  the  article,  I 
and  if  the  critic  will  be  good  enough  to  I 
apply  the  same  test  to  himself  and  to  his  I 
own  profession,  whatever  it  is,  he  will  see  I 
that  the  standard  is  perhaps  a  little  too  I 
exacting.  Not  only  does  the  critic  da- 1 
mand  a  standard  that  is  obviously  impos- 1 
sible,  but  he  leaves  out  of  sight  the  pecu- 1 
liar  difficulties  and  dangers  of  missionary  I 
life.  I  desire  to  protest  against  the  un- 1 
holy  thirst  for  statistics;  it  is  perfectly  im- 1 
possible  to  put  into  statistics  the  result  ofl 
mission  [work.  I  would  [go  further  and  I 
say  it  is  absolutely  bad  for  the  missionary  I 


to  have  to  try  and  write  a  report  which  j 
will  give  a  favorable  report  at  home.  I 
What  have  you  to  do  with  the  statistics  1 
in  such  a  matter  as  this?  The  utmost  | 
I  that  a  man  can  do  is  to  do  his  best,  and 
the  results  are  really  not  his  business, 
they  rest  with  a  Higher  Power.” 

Referring  to  the  Melanasian  Mission  in 
i  particular,  he  said: 

“I  have  heard  but  one  account  at  the 
Colonial  Office  or  from  the  naval  officers 
I  with  whom  I  have  conversed;  they  have 
always  spoken  of  it  in  terms  of  the  deep¬ 
est  respect.  I  am  assured  that  the  civil¬ 
izing  effects  of  the  mission  have  been 
wonderful.  You  all  know  that  pictures 
are  presented,  perhaps  not  so  frequently 
as  at  one  time,  of  the  altruistic  savage 
who  would  be  very  well  off  if  only  the 
white  man  would  let  him  alone.  I  think 
this  savage  exists  mainly  in  imagination. 
Certainly  in  the  Melanasian  group  the 
savage  habit9  and  cannibalism  were  very 
rife  all  through  the  diocese.  Wherever 
the  work  of  the  mission  has  been  continu¬ 
ous  these  habits  have  gradually  disap¬ 
peared.”  $CS^ciorwcC_/4v  .  •"*-  .  i  <^*>4-, 


Extract  from  a  latter  from  Hr.  Gilbert  McIntosh,  dated  September  30th,  1911 


You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Dr.  Fitch  has  got  back  from  the  hospital. 
He  moves  about  on  crutches  and  will  bo  confined  upstairs  for  several  weeks  ”et. 

He  has  asked  me  to  re:  ljr  to  pour  letter  pf  .Vugs t  15th  with  regard  to  the 
enclosed  cutting,  "An  Attack  on  Christianity."  Unfortunately,  the  papers 
giving  the  facts  are  all  sold  out,  but  the  enclosed  typewritten  extracts  give 
you  the  main  facts.  I  did  not  type  out  all  of  the  first  part  of  the  judgment 
as  it  simply  gave  further  illustrations  of  the  principles  the  judge  applied 
to  the  consideration  of  the  case.  In  addition  to  the  part  of  the  judgment  on 
the  cutting  returner  herewith,  there  is  one  sentence  which  the  "Missionary” 
does  not  give.  The  last  sentence  is  -  "and  ye  your  foolish  action  in  selecting 
such  an  amanuensis  as  this  was  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble,  I  shall  order  you 
to  pay  the  costs  of  this  prosecution,  which  I  assess  at  -JlOO." 


*V(' 


An  Attack  on  Christianity. 

A  very  unique  case  was  bjffmgkt  be¬ 
fore  the  British  Court  in  Sitanghai  last 
spring.  The  charg'e,  made  at^tlie  in¬ 
stance  of  the  crown,,  was  brought 
against  one  J.  A.  Jackson,  of  Shanghai, 
that  he  had,  through  the  publication 
of  a  leaflet  and  its  circulation  at  Dal- 
ney  and  Chefoo,  “publicly  derided, 
mocked  and  insulted  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  being  a  religion  observed  in 
China.”  There  is  a  law  applicable  to 
British  subjects  against  such  acts  as 
that  charged  and  proven  as  having  been 
committed  by  Mr.  Jackson.  The  state¬ 
ments  made  in  his  leaflet  are  so  far  from 
the  truth,  so  extravagant  and  written 
in  such  a  spirit  of  unfairness  and  evi¬ 
dent  opposition  to  Christianity  that 
they  are  scarcely  worth  considering. 
The  Judge  of  the  Supreme -Court  in 
Shanghai,  in  delivering  judgment 
against  the  defendant,  made  a  very 
clear  statement  of  the  law  enforced  in 
China  regarding  different  religions. 
We  quote  the  following  extract  from 
the  judgment  rendered  by  His  Lord- 
ship,  the  presiding  judge:  “Intelligent 
criticism  of  any  one  in  any  position  is 
good  not  only  for  that  person,  but  for 
the  whole  community,  and  it  is  not  on 
any  ground  of  that  kind  that  I  should 
condemn  ah  article  of  this  kind.”  Ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  the  defendant,  the 
Judge  continued: 


“The  article  which  has  been  produced  is 
extremely  silly  and  your  action  in  this  case 
has  also  been  extremely  silly.  Beyond  that 

I  don’t  think  there  is  much  more  to  be  said. 
The  results  have,  fortunately,  been  nil,  except 
that  they  have  led  to  your  being  brought  here 
by  the  Crown  Advocate,  they  have  led  to  the 
case  being  inquired  into,  they  have  led  to  an 
exposition  of  this  article  itself,  which,  I 
think,  wiil  show  to  all  what  this  is  meant  to 
do  and  it  will  serve  to  show  that  people  must 
not  go  about  the  country  acting  in  the  same 
sort  of  way  as  they  would  if  they  were  in 
England,  where  such  publications  as  this 
would  do  practically  no  harm  or  very  little 
harm,  and  which  would  be  treated  by  the  law 


there  with  the  contempt  which  they  would 
merit— they  would  be  taken  no  notice  of  at 
all.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  caje  b®* 1* J. 
and  it  has  got  to  be  made  perfectly  clear  to 
neoole  that  they  must  not  do  this  sort  of 
thin"  Having'  considered  all  these  facte, 
and  particularly  the  fact  that 
ind  in  a  manly  way  owned  up  to  the  foolish 
ness ““your  conduct.  I 
ease  in  wliich  it  is  neeessaiy  to ■  impose 
a  fine  or  imprisonment  I  shall  bma  you 
“  “not to  repent  any  acts  of  tins  kind  in 
the  sum  of  5500,  your  own  recognizances,  foi 
a  period  of  two  years.  


H.  M.  SUPREME  COURT. 


SHANGHAI.  Feb. 24th,  1911. 

received 

Before  Sir  Havilland  de  Sausmarez.  Judge.  QV  1  191| 

BEX  v  J.  A.  JACKSOH. 

T  4  jtnk  on  of  47  Bubbling  Well  Boad,  appeared  to  answer  a 
sWom  charging  him  with  that  he  did  en  the  Hth  i.nd  iath  days  of  Jan- 
I  uarv  1911.  at  Tairen,  and  thereafter  at  Chefoo  on  the  19th  or  January 
I  1911  publicly  deride,  mode  and  insult  the  Christian  religion  6 
religion  observed  within  China,  contrary  to  Article  76  of  the  China  ana 

G0r9aThed™n  Advosate^Mr H.  P.  Wilkinson)  conducted  the  prosecution, 
and  accused  was  represented  by  Mr.  T.  Morgan  Phillips, 

ana  accusea  a  p  judgem0nt  as  follows:-  This  is  the  first  case 

o er t a inly^under  thf  present  Order  in  Council,  and  I  am  informed  by  the 
learned  counsel  in  this  oase  who  have  had  longer  experience  of  China 
than  I  had,  that  it  is  praotioally  the  first  case  in.iChina  of  8;  Broseo- 
I  ution  under  this  section,  or  an  analagous  section  in f ^ 
Council.  I  think  therefore,  that  before  I  proceed  to  deal  with  the 
defendant  in  this  case  that  X  ought  to  give  my  views  on  the  Article  on 
its  scope  on  the  purpose  it  is  meant  to  serve,  and  so  fare  as  »he  s  .te 
of  law  of’ England  on  analagaus  subjects  has  enabled  me  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  the  reason  for  inserting  such  provision  in  the  Order  in 
Council  in  countries  where  extraterritorial  rights  are  exercised 
Madestv  It  is  one  of  those  oases  in  which  the  religious  susoeptibil- 
itiesof  certain  classes  have  been  invaded,  and  it  is  therefore  one  of 
those  oases  which  requires  great  circumspect ionindealingwithand 
Tint  lance  in  giving  weight  to  the  motives  which  have  been  influenced  the 
accused  and  especially  and  more  particularly  perhaps  than  anything  else , 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  allaged  criminal  act  has been 
Bow  is  England-  and  it  it  English  law  which  is  general!*  administered 
by  this  Court-  a  oase  of  this  kind,  if  it  were  de*lt  with  ^  all  would 
be  dealt  with  under  the  somewhat  antiquely  named  crime  of  t 

i-ihel  and  it  was  suggested  by  the  counsel  for  the  defend  nt,  that  that 
wou!d’be  the  proper  ^de  of  proceeding  in  this  Court.  Bow  the  cogniz 
anoe  taken  of  blasphemous  libel  in  England  by  the  Courts  is  not  in  an. 
way  in  its  spiritual  or  religious  aspeots,  but  in  so  far  as  it  effects 
the  neaoe  order  and  good  government  of  tne  society  in  which  it  is 
uttered  or  published.  The  difference  in  the  society  here  an4  ln 
shows  that  considerations  would  apply  in  dealing  with 
here  which  would  not  apply  in  England.  Afcain,  this  Court  is  a  J°“" 
for8 all  Br it ish  subjects.  It  is  a  Court  established  is  a  non-Christian 
land  and  it  has  to  eal  with  exclusively  British  subjects,  and  with  Bri 
tish  subjeots  of  all  religions.  The  Order  in  Cpuncil “n* 
tinotion  whatever  as  to  religion,  so  long  as  ltisextablishedot 
observed  with  Ohina  or  Korea.  It  seems  to  me  that  too  the  «ord 
blasphemy  in  connection  with  cases  of  this  kind  is  rightly  orasitted 
fromthe  section  of  the  Order  in  Council  which  deals  with  people  of  so 


■a  any  and  varied,  religions,  because  that  word  under  English  law  has 
a  somewhat  limited  and  subscribed  meaning.  It  was  suggested  that  when 
the  Christian  religion  is  attached  the  proseoution  should  be  under  the 
old  English  lav;  for  lihel,  and  that  this  Urder  in  Council  was  intended 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  other  religions.  I  oannot  a^ree  in  that 
view.  I  have  given  certain  reasons,  but  I  wish  to  add  this,  that  in  all  | 
the  Orders  in  Council  whioh  deal  with  our  extraterritorial  jurisdiction 
the  Article  whioh  deals  with  offenees  in  different  religions  is  substant¬ 
ially  in  thf  same  terms.  Taking  an  example,  for  instance,  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  dominions,  to  whioh  I  referred  in  the  course  of  argument,  there,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  subjects  of  the  Su&tan  are  Christians.  I 
overstated  the  proportion  in  the  course  of  argument,  no  duubt,  hut  in 
European  Turkey  probably  two-thirds,  and  the  Asiatic  Turkey  where  foreign] 
ers  venture  no  doubt  there  also  a  very  considerable  proportion  are 
Christians,  who  are  deviding  into  various  ohuroheB  whioh  are  recognised 
by  the  Imperial  power.  Those  are  the  ohurdhes  of  the  religions  whioh 
are  established  and  observed  in  the  Ottoman  dominions.  It  would  be  *uit| 
possible  for  a  Mohammedan,  who  is  a  British  subject,  to  go  into  onw  of 
those  Christian  Churches  and  insult  the  worshippers  there,  and  the  res¬ 
ult  of  putting  such  a  limited  construction  on  this  Article  would  be  that 
it  would  bp  extremely  diffioult,  in  such  oiroumstanoes,  to  detl  with  an 
offender  of  thi-.t  kind.  Bo,  it  appears  to  me  clear  th  t  this  Article  is 
not  confined  to  any  religion  at  all,  bo  long  as  that  religion  is  estab¬ 
lished  t nd  observed  within  the  dominions  of  the  Bower  where  our  extra- 
territoriale  powers  are  being  exercised. 


The  facts  are  that  the  defendant  had  been  travelling,  not  in 
the  Treaty  Ports  of  China,  but  in  the  interior,  ss  a  vendor  of  patent 
medicines  whioh  are  sold  by  patent  by  the  William  s  Company.  In  the 
course  of  his  travels  in  Manohuria  he  employed  the  leisure  of  one  even¬ 
ing  in  dictating  from  an  atticle  of  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  8,  printed  in  a 
nater  called  the  "R.  P.  A.  Annual,"  to  his  interpreter,  and  got  him  to 
TOite  this  in  Chinese.  Afterwards  he  had  this  article  ^en  to  a  nat  vej 
oaaer  in  Tairen  where  it  was  published,  and  later  on  it  was  carried  to 

conclusions  which  he  himself  drew,  and  that  Person  on  the  face  of  him. 

.  --.a.  ft  i it ©rate  person  was  not  a  psrson  who  was  lilcsly  o 

"oiKS  a/erso^of 

Sd»  r^ghtrfnt^  i 

to  "'mislead  thH^orant  and  ^ry.^^Th^artiole^tself^to^beeinjith, 
thflom^Catholio  Churoh.°USTo  begin  with  it  deals  with  these  as  if 


they  werea  present  day  ooourrenoe.  There  are  other  statements  which 
are  perhaps  less  emfceptionalle,  and  there  are  no  douht  statements  which 
are  substantially  true.  But  he  goes  on  further  and  speaks  of  the 
Taiping  rebels  as  if  they  were  a  band  of  Protestant  Christians,  and  he 
mates  out  that  these  Protestant  Christians  were  a  band  of  murderers.  He 
does  not  use  these  words,  but  that  is  practically  what  one  of  these 
paragraphs  amount  to.  He  then  goes  on  to  recite  that  very  large  sums 
of  money  are  extraoted  by  the  Churohes.  That  is  a  question  into  whioh 
I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  enter.  But  he  goes  on  in  this  way,  and 
to  my  mind,  so  far  as  he  conveys  anything,  it  is  an  indication  that  these 
people-the  missionaries-  are  here  to  rob  the  foolish  Chinese,  who  will 
thus  become  poorer  and  poorer.  He  is,  as  the  article  says  truly,  a 
fool.  Then  there  is  a  further  reference  to  the  Boxer  troubles,  whioh 
seems  to  me  oan  hardly  be  read  in  two  ways,  and  it  shows  that  the  Chinese 
rose  up  and  as  there  was  no  other  way,  proceeded  to  extirpate  their 
fellow- ooantrymen  who  were  Christians.  1  am,  at  the  present  moment, 
dealing  entirely  with  the  article  itself,  and  not  with  the  defence  of 
the  prisoner  with  reference  to  the  article.  But  when  I  look  at  an 
artiole  of  that  kind  it  seems  to  me  that  in  a  country  like  China  where 
there  are  a  large  number  of  Christians,  no  doubt  numerically  very  small 
in  comparison  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  Empire,  scattered  about 
in  small  communities,  a  very  dangerous  state  of  affairs  may  be  s*t  up 
by  inducing  people  gererally-  the  Chinese  generally-  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  attitddeof  their  Christian  felloe  countrymen*  who  are  dwell¬ 
ing  amongst  them,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  trouble,  and  it  is  a  trouble  which  vdll  by  no  means 
be  minimized  inasmuch  as  it  is  excited  by  an  appeal  to  the  religious 
susceptibilities  of  an  undductten  and  ignorant  multitude,  Therefore, 
this  artiole  seems  to  me  to  come  within  those  words  I  have  read  from 
Starkie,  and  whioh  have  been  approved  by  on  more  thanonem  Oocasion  by 
Judges  on  the  English  Bench. 

The  accused  has  told  us  thfct  this  leaflet  of  his  was  based 
I  upon  an  article  by  Sir  Hiram  Maxim.  The  accused  has  spent  a  consider¬ 
able  time  in  China,  and  I  should  have  thought  that  a  sentence  such  as 
this  would  hav  appealed  to  his  sense  as  showing  that  the  artiole  from 
which  he  was  quoting  was  not  one  whioh  could  be  relied  upon.  This  is 
I  the  account  of  the  Boxer  rising  given  by  Sir  Hiram  Makim:- 

"Some  German  Missionaries  penetrated  into  a  part  of  China  where 
the  people  were  both  ignor;  nt  and  religious.  They  attacked  the  nation¬ 
al  faith,  and  the  Chinese  retaliated  Just  exactly  as  people  would  have 
done  in  any  other  country,  not  excepting  Germany  itself.  There  was  a 
fight  and  two  missionaries  were  killed.  This  led  to  rioting  in  Peking. 
The  German  Ambassador  took  and  active  part  in  the  street  fighting  for 
several  days,  and  was  finally  killed." 

I  do  not  h*A  think  that  I  ever  read  such  balderdash.  However, 
the  accused  has  lived  for  five  years  in  China,  and  if  that  does  not 
appeal  to  him  as  being  an  inaccutate  statement,  and  one  which  if  made  in 
an  article  at  all  events  indicates  that  other  statements  in  the  artiole 
should  be  carefully  considered,  I  think  that  it  is  a  good  thing  that  he 
had  been  brought  here,  and  th= t  he  will  be  made  to  thimk  more  carefully 
on  a  future  oocasion,  and  look  better  into  his  authorities  before  he 
quotes  them  as  a  ground  for  serious  reaSSagng  reasoning. 


Ixtract  from  the  Japan  Weekly  Hail,  September  33nd,  1900. 

Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Peking,  China,  Aug.  18th,  1900. 

|  To  the  Besieged  American  Missionaries: 

To  one  and  all  of  you,  so  providentially  saved  froa  threatened 
massacre,  I  beg  in  this  hour  of  our  deliverance,  to  express  what  I  know 
to  be  the  universal  sentiments  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation  of,  and  professed  profound  gratitude  for  the  inestimable  help 
which  you  and  the  native  Christians  under  your  charge  have  rendered  to¬ 
ward  our  preservation. 

Without  your  intelligent  and  successful  planning  and  the  un- 
eomplianing  execution  of  the  Chinese,  I  believe  our  salvation  would  have 
been  impossible. 

By  your  courteous  consideration  of  me  and  your  continued  pat¬ 
ience  under  most  trying  occasions,  I  have  been  deeply  touched  and  for 

it  all  I  thank  you  most  heartily. 

I  hope  and  believe  somehow  in  God's  unerring  plan,  your  sac¬ 
rifices  and  dangers  will  bear  rich  fruit  in  the  material  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people  to  whom  you  have  so  nobly  devoted  your  lives  and 

work. 

Assuring  you  of  my  personal  respect  and  gratitude,  believe  me,| 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  E.  H.  Conger. 


EXTRACT  FROM  PRESIDENT  TAFT’S  ADDRESS  AT  THE  FOUNDER'S  DAY  EXERCISES  OF 

THE  UNIVERSITY  0?  PENNSYLVANIA ,  -  DELIVERED  at  Philade lphia,  February  22nd,  1909. 


******* 


*********** 


***** 


"So,  too,  in  the  natter  of  foreign  missions.  The  greatest  agency 
to-day  in  keeping  us  advised  of  the  conditions  among  Oriental  races  is  the 
establishnent  of  foreign  missions. 


Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  writes  in  the"Open  Court" 


"Emerson  declared,  forty  years  ago,  that  what  hold  the  popular 
faith  had  upon  the  people  was  'gone,  or  going.'  He  asked  why  we  should | 
drag  the  dead  weight  of  the  Sunday-school  over  the  globe,  —  and  lived 
to  see  his  own  daughter  holding  a  Sunday-school  for  little  Arab  children | 
on  the  Nile . " 


The  Foreign  Missionary  Work  of  the  Church 

Editors  The  Presbyterian: 

There  appeared  in  the  “Presbyterian  Banner”  a  few 
weeks  ago  an  outline  or  synopsis  of  the  work  of  the 
Foreign  Board,  which  would  be  more  satisfactory  if 
filled  in.  At  the  close,  the  editor  says,  rather  apologeti¬ 
cally,  “Statistics  are  likely  to  seem  dull  and  dry.”  On 
the  contrary,  statistics  are  as  important  to  the  report  of 
any  work  as  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  to  a  sculptor. 
It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  speak  in  generalities  of  the 
various  forms  of  Church  work.  Those  who  listen  or 
read  such  statements  learn  very  little  of  the  actual  situa¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  Church  has  a  right  to  know  all  the  facts 
connected  with  her  various  agencies. 

W'hat  is  lacking  in  the  list  given  in  the  “Banner”  is 
figures  that  will  tell  us  what  proportion  of  the  total 
amount  received  goes  to  the  field,  and  how  much  is 
used  for  its  office  and  inspection  work.  The  amount 
each  station  receives  has  diminished  year  after  year. 
New  stations  are  opened  and  supported  •under  the  head 
of  Special  Objects,  but  the  general  fund  for  the  support 
of  old  and  tried  stations,  and  of  trained  and  qualified 
missionaries,  is  growing  lamentably  meagre,  so  much 
so.  that  in  many  cases  it  recalls  the  making  of  bricks 
without  straw. 


Without  any  question,  these  special  objects  and  m. 
sionaries  who  are  supported  by  churches  or  individual } 
tend  to  decrease  the  general  fund.  The  appropriations! 
made  to  the  several  stations  have  steadily  diminished] 
for  some  years  past,  and  the  effort  on  the  part  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  double  up  work  and  stretch  out  the  meagre  I 
allowance  for  each  department  is  wearing  to  a  degree. 
Noble  lives  are  so  worn  down  by  this  stress,  that,  when  I 
sudden  illness  comes,  with  the  vital  energy  thus  de-  I 
pleted,  the  end  is  apt  to  be  the  cutting  off  of  valuable  I 
lives.  Dr.  Cochran,  of  Persia,  for  example,  whose  hos¬ 
pital  work  was  so  crippled  that  it  was  at  one  time  I 
closed,  and  often  on  the  verge  of  being  closed,  and  de-  I 
manded  the  closest  economy  and  strenuous  work  on  his- 1 
part  to  keep  it  alive,  bad  no  strength  with  which  to  I 
combat  his  last  illness. 

We  are  told  in  this  report,  that  there  are  on  the  I 
foreign  field  137  stations,  with  1,663  out-stations,  a[ 
grand  total  of  1,800  points  where  the  Gospel  is  preached  I 
and  taught ;  that  there  are  858  American  missionaries  I 
engaged  in  mission  work,  among  whom  are  280  or¬ 
dained  men;  that  there  are  432  churches,  with  56,91  S  I 
communicants,  and  that  these  churches  contributed  in  | 
that  year,  for  all  purposes,  $198,159. 

These  are  interesting  statistics,  but  more  is  needed.  I 
On  what  allowance  were  these  fields  kept  up,  is  the  im¬ 
portant  question.  As  was  said  at  the  outset,  the- 1 
Church  has  the  right  to  know  where  its  gifts  go,  and 
how  its  agencies  divide  the  sum  total  received  between 
the  few  on  the  administrative  force,  and  the  almost  one.  | 
thousand  workers  on  the  field.  Possibly  The  Presby¬ 
terian  can  secure  and  give  fuller  statistics  for  the 
Church  at  large,  from  whom  the  support  of  the  work  I 
comes.- 

V<W~  A.B.I.M. 


ditors  The  Presbyterian: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  furnish  through  your  columns  the  I 
information  called  for  in  a  letter  from  A.  B.  I.  M.  All  | 
this  information  is  published  annually  in  full  detail  in  I 
the  report  of  the  Board,  which  is  sent  to  every  minis¬ 
ter,  to  every  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  I 
and  is  furnished  to  anyone  desiring  a  copy. 

The  communication  from  A.  B.  I.  M.  asks  what  pro-  I 
portion  of  the  total  amount  received  by  the  Board  of  I 
Foreign  Missions  goes  to  the  field  and  how  much  is  I 
used  for  its  offices  and  inspection  work.  During  the  I 
year  ending  May  i,  1906,  as  appears  in  Schedule  3, 
pages  449-451  of  the  Board's  report,  the  total  disburse-  I 
ments  were  $1,241,821.20.  Of  this  amount',  $52,01 1.55,  | 
or  4.18  per  cent,  was  expended  upon  administration  ex¬ 
penses  as  itemized  in  Schedule  5.  page  452:  $16,642.20! 
upon  leaflets,  Sabbath-school  exercises  and  missionary  f 
study  classes,  interest  on  special  deposits  and  on  loans,  P 
necessitated  by  the  delays  in  the  sending  in  of  the! 
churches’  contributions,  and  $12,974.35  on  the  publica-l 
tion  of  the  annual  report,  the  “Assembly  Herald"  and! 
the  Field  Secretary  in  the  West.  These  three  accounts! 
together  amount  to  $81,628.10,  or  6.57  per  cent  of  the| 
total  expenditures  of  the  Board. 

The  balance  of  .the  expenditures  for  the  year,  or 
$1,160,193.10,  went  directly  to  the  missions  and  the 
missionaries. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Board  show  in  detail  how 

much  is  sent  to  each  of  the  136  stations.  You  might 
not  wish  to  give  space  to  the  entire  list  oE  stations,  but 
your  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  how  much  was 
spent  during  the  last  year  on  each  mission. 

Africa  . $36,339  21 

China  . T-;--$f2’6°3  32 

Chinese  and  Japanese  in  U.  S.  A. .  $16,341  46 

Guatemala  . . .  $4435  42 

India  . $189,939  71 

Japan  .  $89-I96  5* 

Korea  .  f  8,385  07 

Persia  .  $75,623  74 

Siam  and  Laos .  |g,994  3o 

South  America .  $87,3I7 

Syria  .  $52,933  55 

Philippine  Islands  .  $64,080  82 

We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  figures  for  all  the  sta¬ 
tions,  or  for  any  particular  station,  to  any  inquirer. 
Your  readers  can  find  the  disbursements  set  forth  in 

detail  in  Schedule  3,  pages  445451  of  tIle  rePort- 
A.  B.  I.  M.  states:  “The  amount  each  station  re¬ 
ceives  is  diminishing  year  after  year.”  The  stations  in 
China  received  during  the  last  year  $300,603.32,  in  the 
vear  ending  April  30.  1901,  $196,072.62,  and  m  the  year 
ending  April  30,  1896,  $172,798.32.  There  have  been 
oiilv  three  new  stations  opened  in  China  since  1901  • 
These  three  stations  received  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
$17,451.18.  Deducting  this  amount,  it  would  appear 
that  the  old  stations  in  China  instead  of  having  received 
less  from  the  Board,  received  this  last  year  $87,079^52, 
or  more  than  4°  Per  cent,  more  thaIj they  recelved  five 
years  ago. 


one  received  more  than  they  received  five  years  ago 
and  six  less.  The  six  receive  only  a  trifle  less,  bow- 
1  ever,  while  the  twenty-one  receive  a  great  deal  more. 
The  total  expended  directly  upon  the  missions  last  year 
is  $238,693.23  in  advance  of  what  was  expended  on  the 
missions  five  years  ago.  The  increase  of  expenditure 
on  the  missions  for  the  preceding  five  years,  namely, 
1896-1901  was  $52,291.96.  Not  only  has  there  been  an 
increase  of  the  amount  received  by  the  various  stations, 
but  the  increase  during  the  last  five  years  has  been  more 
than  four  times  what  it  was  during  the  preceding  five. 

Your  correspondent  further  states:  “New  stations 
are  opened  and  supported  under  the  head  of  special  ob¬ 
jects,  and  the  general  fund  for  the  support  of  old  sta¬ 
tions  and  of  trained  and  qualified  missionaries  is  grow¬ 
ing  lamentably  meagre.”  There  are  two  misapprehen¬ 
sions  here  which  we  are  glad  to  correct.  It  is  true  that 
new  work  has  been  undertaken,  but  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended  on  new  stations  this  last  year,  which  were  not 
in  existence  five  years  ago,  is  much  less  than  the  addi¬ 
tional  appropriations  made  to  old  stations.  The  two 
j  younger  missions  which  have  been  specially  developed 
I  the  last  few  years  are  Korea  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

1  These  are  the  two  most  fruitful  missions  oE  the  Church. 

More  than  one-third  of  all  the  additions  to  our  churches 
|  the  foreign  field  during  the  past  year  were  made  in 
1  these  two  missions.  The  missionary  interest  aroused 
by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  these  two  fields  has  far  | 
more  than  provided  the  amount  expended  upon  them. 

I  AH  the  missions  are  feeling  the  benefit  of  increased  sup¬ 
port,  due  in  part  to  the  interest  aroused  by  these  two 
missions.  There  is  a  dange^Meveiopm^ieu^vork_ 

P®*™^^^!n!nhTBoard  earnestly  shares 

ithA  B  I  M  the  desire  that  the  Church  will  p  ace 

l I the  wo  k  now  established,  but  as  yet  inadequately 
supported  The  second  misapprehension  refers  to  the 

PP  t  f  u  trained  and  qualified  missionaries, 
support  of  trame  4  missions  have  not 

as  the  appropr,at,ons  for  van0  have  not  been 

'  been  reduced,  so  the  ‘  the  home 

diminished.  Indeed,  within  the  la  t  five  ear 
allowance  paid  to  missionary  whiles 

—  r sa,arie;  been  reduced 

or  their  payment  been  dela)  ed. 

S  I 

have  received  more  money  needed  support  I 

there  have  been  more  poh,t  of 

and  facilities  for  th.tr  | JkJ' an  advance.  The  aver- 
view,  however,  there  .  in  igoi  was 

age  appropriation  Per  There  is  need, 

$,.288.81 ;  last  year At  was  ^  ^  staff  now 

however,  of  a  lar0  <  •  •  mUch  larger  work 

in  the  field  is  adequate °  *“rd  should  be  increased  im- 


1  our  lui  it  p  involves  constant  strain  and 

r  Tnnon  tL Nonaries.  No  work  represents 
burden  up  watchfulness  over  expendt- 

eifC TUurch-only  realized  how  carefully  and 
frugally  the  missionary  money  is  expended,  how  much 
[t  accomplishes,  how  urgently  it  is  needed  how  te.-r  b 
is  the  destitution  of  the  world  without  the :  Gospe 
which  the  missionary  enterprise  is  carrying  to  it,  sure  y 
it  would  give  what  tile  work  requires. 

Perhaps  a  business  man’s  judgment  would  weigh 
with  your  readers  on  the  one  point  of  the  wise  adminis¬ 
tration  of  our  missionary  funds.  Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  j 
as  successful  a  business  man  as  America  has  pr°  “  ’ . 

recently  examined  the  missionary  work  in  India,  a  | 
on  returning  to  this  country,  said . 

“I  went  out  and  about  simply  as  an  individual,  saying : 
•I  will  see  for  myself  exactly  what  this  business  of  for¬ 
eign  missions  is,  and  whether  it  is  worth  while  or  not.  I 
By  personal  contact  with  the  work  and  work¬ 
ers'  I  convinced  myself  that  the  work  of  missionaries 
clergymen,  teachers,  doctors  and  Christian  helpers 
was  healthy,  eminently  practicable  and.  well  adminis¬ 
tered  In  its  business  administration,  it  is  quite  as  eco- 
nomically  done  as  any  business  firm  could  establish 
and  support  business  extensions  permanently  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  lands  far  distant  from  home,  climate  and 
customs  requiring  different  modes  of  living.  No  pn- 
vate  business  man,  in  my. judgment,  can  administer 
from  the  United  States,  properties  and  finances  in 
India  more  effectively  for  less,  as  a  rule,  than  the  Board 
is  administering  them  at  this  time.” 

Thanking  you  for  your  courteous  opportunity  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  information  which  A.  B.  I.  M.  desires,  I  am, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Speer. 


FRIDAY,  JULY  21,  1905. 

Religious  Missionaries. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun— Sir:  Mr.  T. 

J.  Scott  offers  several  favorable  quotations 
to  show  the  value  he  sets  upon  foreign  mis¬ 
sions.  just  as  1  might  quote  many  more  sus¬ 
taining  the  opposite  view  of  this  or  any  other  I 

SUFor  Example,  Mr.  StevenBon’s  reoprd  ot 
the  excellent  but  narrow  French  missionary, 
teaching  lines  of  Scripture  month  after  month 
to  Marquesan  boyu,  "without  re31;14'  “  h,e 

disparagingly  remarked;  or  Mark  Twain  s 
account  ot  the  East  Indian  misBion  school 
where  the  prescribed  trousers,  hats  and 
dresses  made  the  pupils  uncomfortable  social 
outcasts  and  subjects  of  ridicule  to  their 

fellows  who  dressed  as  nature  and  the  climate 

Sdtoatod;  or  the  eminent  Orlento.  now  or 

reoently  in  New  York,  doing  good  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  who,  in  a  magazine  article,  corrob¬ 
orates  the  others  and  remarks  that  m  s- 
slonarles  (In  lndlal  are  "laughed  at.  while 
the  material  good  things  they  give  are  seri- 
ou6ly  accepted.  Q 

All  of  this  proves  no  more  than  Mr.  Scott 
Viar  shown  but  it  suggests  a  reason  why  our 
millionaires,  who  are  discriminating  business  I 
m„n  endeavoring  to  place  their  charity  j 
where  It  will  do  the  most  good,  seemingly 
ballc  at  foreign  missions  while  giving  freely  I 

^Missionaries  are  sent  out  as  teachers  and  I 
moral  and  religious  guides  to  people  a  large  I 
proportion  of  whom  are  their  superiors  from  I 
every  point  of  view.  A  large  proportion  of  I 
these  foreign  missionaries  are  good  people.  I 
undoubtedly,  but  ignorant  of  everything  I 
save  a  little  theology,  narrow  and  wofully  B 
IncaDable  of  practical  thinking  or  working.  H 
1  Mr  Scott  can  cite  Individual  missionaries  I 
who  are  broad,  educated,  strong  and  capable.  1 
Tnd  who  accomplish  great  and  good  results  I 
at  home  or  abroad;  but  It  is  the  PaVVV  I 

STecline^07,  CEUSe8  8  te  1 

New  Monmouth.  July  17. 


"China  has  no  sorrow  that  Christ's  message  cannot  cure ;  Japan 
no  question  it  cannot  answer."—  Judson  Smith. 

“Japan's  progress  and  development  are  largely  due  to  the  influence 
of  missionaries,  exerted  in  right  directions  when  Japan  was  first 
studying  the  outer  world."— Marquis  Ito. 


[November’ 

HIGH  CASTE  CONVERTS  IN  INDIA. 


1  The  shallow  sneer  that  only  the  lower 
strS  of  humanity  in  India  furnish -con™* 

1  to  Christianity  is  certainly  without  found 
“on  in  our  missions.  Though  I  have  never 
Liven  the  subject  special  attention  and 
IM  my  memory  in  such  matters  ts  very 
poor  I  can  recall  a  great  many  names  from 
my  own  limited  circle  of  aequamtance 
those  who,  before  their  conversion,  belonged 
to°theV  more  respectable  classes  of  the  In- 

^TmongLheBrahmin  converts  1  have  been 

more  or  less  intimately  acquainted  with  Rev. 

and  Mrs.  Golok  Nath;  Rev.  K.  C.  Chatterjee 

I  Rev  Rala  Ram;  Messrs.  Keshvanand  and 
I  Miikerjee,  the  former  now  a  rising  man  in 
'  the  Indian  Forest  Department,  and  the  lat- 

I  ter  a  successful  lawyer.  uhlaVi 

But  Brahmins  are  not  the  only  high 
caste”  people  in  India.  I  might  make  out 
a  long  list  of  my  own  acquaintances  who 
were  of  higher  social  position  than  many 
Slwim.  Y.n™,  ( Princel  Harnam 


Singh  probably  the  rightful  heir  to  the  1 
throne  of  Kapurthala;  Pundit  Rattan  Chand, 

-he  “  Puih  ”  of  Ferozepore,  reverenced  as  I 
L  most  holy  religious  teacher ;  Bawa  Ba  a 

Singh,  a  Bede,  i.e.,  of  the  family  of  Gum  I 
Nanak,  from  the  same  place  ;  Munsif  Sheri 
Singh  j  three  of  the  name  of  Bose  anal 
three  of  the  name  of  Ghose.  1 

Of  very  recent  converts  the  names  of  I 
Prem  Das,  Satya  Satan,  Bltajan  Singh  anal 
Gunga  Parshad  occur  to  me.  I 

^  Though  not  of  my  own  acquaintance,  it! 
may  be  well  to  mention  the  rather  notedl 
names  of  Prince  Dhuleep  Singh  ;  Bannerjee  J 
Lhe  gmat  orator  of  Calcutta,  and  ReVf  Imadl 
ud  Din,  D.D.,  formerly  a  moulvie  of  great! 
influence  in  the  Mohammedan  ggOTj^l 
It  is  not  risking  much  to  say  that  there  J 
at  least  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  socially  ft 
“  high  ”  among  Christian  convert  as  m  the! 
community  at  large.  Probably  the  propor-l 
tion  is  much  larger.  Morr^n. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  GROWN  PRINCE  OF  SIAM. 


Ait  a  trnue  (when  our  own  Presbyterian  mission  anies  are  be¬ 
ing  orueLly  mraiicterad  in  a  neighboring  ‘kingdom,  it  may  inter¬ 
est  your  readers  to  know  how  (tibey  are  regarded  and  what 
Savors  ai'e  shown  them  in  Siam.  It  is  cheering  to  know  that 
the  great  farvor  shewn  to  missions  -amid  missionaries  by  the 
gnamdiflatkar  lamd  father  of  itfce  reigning  family  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  itSue  'coming  sovereign,  the  ipresenit  Grow  Prince, 
the  heir  'apparent  to  the  throne.  He  icould  have  shown  no 
greater  interest  in  our  mission  than  by  naming  our  high  school 
and  prospective  -college  after  (himself.  The  evident  cordial¬ 
ity  with  which  it  was  done  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  | 
the  laidt  and  the  appreciative  words  spoken. 

In  miany  ways  i during  the  visit  of  H.  R.  H.  he  showed  his 
interest  in  our  mission,  -amid  made  a  suibstantial  contribution  | 
besides,  to  its  sinppomt. 

Your  readers  -will  be  pleased  to  rememlber  'in  -their  prayers 
3  very  'gracious  redgninig  and  fulbure  Sovereign  of  Siam. 

Very  Itauiy  yaums, 

Daniel  McGilvairy. 


The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  address  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Siam  on  Haying  the  'comer  stone  of  the  All  an  Butler  | 
Hall  of  the  Boys’  School  Presbyterian  Mission,  Ohiengmai, 
Laos : 

I  (have  ’  listened  with  great  pleasure  Ito  the  complimentary 
remarks  iwhich  have  just  been  made.  I  regard  them  as  a  j 
clear  and  indispuibable  evidence  of  your  friendship  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Siam.  During  my  visit  to  the  United  States  the 
American  people  were  pleased  to  give  me  a  most  enthusiastic 
welcome.  I  mention  particularly  the  sumptuous  banquet 
with  -which  your  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  honored  me.  I 
then  dearly  perceived  that  the  American  people  received  me 
whole-heartedly  and  not  perfunctorily.  This  also  made  it  evi-  I 
denlt  to  me  that  the  American  people  have  a  sincere  friend-  I 
ghip  for  the  Kingdom  of  Siam.  Of  this  fact  I  was  profound-  I 
ly  convinced,  and  I  certainly  shall  not  soon  forget  my  visit  I 
to  the  United  States. 

This  being  so,  I  feel  impelled  bo  reciprocate  bhis  kindness  I 
-to  the  -fiulll  extent  of  my  'ability.  As  any  royal  grandfather  I 
and  my  royal  father  have  befriended  the  Christian  mission- 1 
aides,  so  I  'trust  that  I  too  Shall  have  the  opportunity,  on  I 
proper  occasions,  to  assist  "them  to  the  limit  of  my  power. 

Your  invitation  to  me  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  your  new  I 
school  building,  on  this  occasion,  is  another  evidence  of  your  I 
friendship  and  good  will  toward  Siam.  I  'have  full  eonfi-P 
deuce  that  yon  will  make  every  endeavor  to  teach  the  stu-l 
dents  to  use  their  knowledge  for  the  welfare  of  their  country.  I 
Therefore  I  take  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  re- 1 
quest,  and  I  invoke  a  rich  blessing  on  'this  new  institution.  I 
May  it  prosper  and  miay  it  fulfill  the  highest  expectations  of  I 
its  founders.  .  I 

Having  been  requested  by  Mr.  Harris,  head  master,  to  give  I 
a  name  to  the  institution,  the  evening  'before  his  departure  | 
H.  R.  H.  sent  the  following  beautiful  note  in  English: 

i  1  Chiengmai,  Jan.  2,  1906. 

“I  have  great  pleasure  in  naming  the  new  school,  the  foun- 1 
diatibn  stone  of  which  I  have  just  laid,  as  follows:  The  I 
Prince  Royal’s  College.’  May  this  school,  vdiioh  I  have  so  I 
named,  be  prospeious,  and  realize  'all  'th'at  its  wel  wishers  I 
hope  for  'it.  May  at  long  fiomish  and  remain  a  wortny  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  an  Ghiengnai. 

4  ‘  This  is  the  wish  of  their  sincere  friend, 

‘ s  Yajiravudb. 


Foreign  Missions. 

Robert  E,  Speer. 

156  Fifth  Avc.,  New  York  City. 


THREE  PERTINENT  QUESTIONS 
Answered 

BY  FACTS  AND  FIGURES  FROM  DISTINGUISHED | 
<Wkxt-^^VJ^ITNESSES. 

I.  IS  THERE  ANY  REAL  NEED? 

1.  A  simple  arithmetical  statement  : 


Population  Area. 


China,  400.000,0001  5,500,000 
India,  270.000.000  1,383,504 
Japan,  40,000,000  148,456 

Slam,  8,000,000  280,564 

S.  Amer.  35,000,000  0,854,100 
Mexico,  10,000,000  743,948 

Africa,  175,000,000  11,514,770 
U.  8.,  70,000,0001  3.611.849 


Ordaiued 

Miss. 

Approx. 


Pop.  to  each 

Ord.  Miss. 
Approx. 
‘700,000 
300,000 
200,000 
300,000 
440,000 
70,000 
250,000 
700 


Square  miles  to  i 

each  Ord.  Miss. 

^pprox. _ 

9,000 

1,540 

740 

11,000 

859,000 

5,800 

16,500 


2.  Competent  evidence. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop ;,  traveler:  “Just 
one  or  two  remarks  as  to  what  these  false  faiths  do. 
They  degrade  women  with  an  infinite  degradation. 
I  have  lived  in  zenanas  and  harems  and  have  seen 
the  daily  life  of  the  secluded  women,  and  I  can 
speak  from  bitter  experience  of  what  their  lives 
are — the  intellect  dwarfed, — while  all  the  worst 
passions  of  human  nature  are  stimulated  and  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  fearful  degree — jealousy,  envy,  mur¬ 
derous  hate,  intrigue,  running  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  some  countries  I  have  hardly  ever  been  in  a 
woman’s  house  or  near  a  woman’s  tent  without  be¬ 
ing  asked  for  drugs  with  which  to  disfigure  the 
favorite  wife,  to  take  away  her  life,  or  to  take  away 
i  the  life  of  the  favorite  wife’s  infant  son.  This  re¬ 
quest  has  been  made  of  me  nearly  two  hundred 
|  times  !” 

Raj  Ram  Mohan  Roy ,  founder  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj :  “  I  have  observed  that  both  in  their  writ¬ 
ings  and  conversation,  many  Europeans  feel  a 
wish  to  palliate  and  soften  the  features  of  Hindu 
idolatry,  and  are  inclined  to  indicate  that  all  ob¬ 
jects  of  worship  are  considered  by  their  votaries  as 
emblematical  representations  of  the  supreme  Divin¬ 
ity.  If  this  were  indeed  the  case,  I  might  perhaps 
be  led  into  some  examination  of  the  subject;  but 
the  truth  is,  the  Hindus  of  the  present  day  have 
no  such  views  of  the  subject,  but  firmly  believe  in 
the  real  existence  of  the  innumerable  gods  and 
goddesses,  who  possess,  in  tlieir  own  departments, 

I  full  and  independent  power;  and  to  propitiate  them, 
and  not  the  true  God,  are  temples  erected  and 
ceremonies  performed. 

“  The  rigid  observance  of  caste  is  considered  in 
I  so  high  a  light  as  to  compensate  for  every  moral 
I  defect.  Even  the  most  atrocious  crimes  weigh 
I  little  or  nothing  in  the  balance  against  the  supposed 
[guilt  of  its  violation.  Murder,  theft,  perjury, 
|  though  brought  home  to  the  party  by  a  judicial 
I  sentence,  so  far  from  inducing  a  loss  of  caste,  is 
I  visited  with  no  peculiar  mark  of  infamy  or  disgrace. 


soul  but  the  stronghold  of  Hinduism  is  the  stom- 
ach  A  Hindu  may  retain  his  faith  against  all 
arguments  and  against  all  violence,  but  mix  *  bit 
of  beef  in  his  food,  and  his  religion  is  gone  !  Wot 
that  he  renounces  it,  but  that  it  repudiates  him. 
Let  half  a  dozen  Hindus  seize  one  of  their  own 
caste  and  forcibly  thrust  forbidden'  food  down  his 
throat,  and  that  man  has  ceased  to  have  any  rights 
in  this  world  or  the  next. 

“  The  chief  part  of  the  theory  and  practice  ot 
Hinduism,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  made  to  consist  m 
the  adoption  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  diet,  the  least 
aberration  from  which  (even  though  the  conduct 
of  the  offender  may  in  other  respects  be  pure  and 
blameless)  is  not  only  visited  with  the  severest  cen¬ 
sure,  but  actually  punished  by  exclusion  from  the 

societyofhi^amil^n^riends^^^m^^^ 


doomed  to  undergo  what  is  commonly  called  loss  of  I 

caste.” 

P.  C.  Mozoomdar,  Hindu  reformer:  “ The | 
idea  of  brotherhood  and  equality  of  all  mankind  I 
before  God,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  to  be  found,  I 
because  it  is  never  recognized  in  any  of  our  ancient  | 
writings.  The  idea  is  decidedly  foreign,  western, ; 
and  I  think  I  might  say  Christian.” 

Iswar  Chandra  Vidyasagar ,  C.  I.  E.:  “  An  | 

adequate  idea  of  the  intolerable  hardships  of  early  I 
widowhood  can  be  formed  by  those  only  whose! 
daughters,  sisters,  daughters-in-law  and  other  I 
female  relations  have  been  deprived  of  their  hus¬ 
bands  during  infancy. 

“  When  men  are  void  of  pity  and  compassion,  I 
of  a  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  I 
evil,  and  when  mew  consider  the  observance  of  mere  I 
forms  as  the  highest  of  duties  and  the  greatest  I 
of  virtues,  in  such  a  country  would  that  women  I 
were  never  bora.  Woman  !  in  India  thy  lot  is  cast  I 
in  misery !” 

JDr.  Mohendrd  Lai  Sircar:  “  You  must  have  I 
observed  a  retrograde  movement  going  on  in  our  I 
midst,  which  I  fear  is  calculated  to  retard  the  j 
progress  of  the  Hindu  race.  I  mean  a  return  to  I 
superstition  and  idolatries  which  lie  as  the  blackest  I 
blot  upon  this  part  of  the  world.  The  crude  words  I 
and  hazy  conceptions  of  the  sages  are  looked  upon  I 
as  absolute  truth,  i  Ho  man  is  allowed  to  differ  [ 
from  them,  howe\ter  much  they  differ  from  one  an¬ 
other,  or  howeve'*  much  they  differ  from  modern  I 
science.  Indeed,  jf  we  are  to  believe  these  reaction- 1 
aries,  it  is  so  much  the  worse  for  the  modern  I 
science  if  she  will  not  confirm  her  doctrines  to  the  | 
transcendental  nonsense  of  the  sages.” 

Babu  Keshub  Chunder  Sen ,  founder  of  the  I 
Progressive  Somaj :  “  Look  at  yourselves,  enchained  I 
to  customs,  deprived  of  freedom,  lorded  over  by  an  | 
ignorant  and  crafty  priesthood,  your  better  sense.  I 
and  better  feelings  all  smothered  under  the  crush¬ 
ing  weight  of  custom.  Look  at  your  homes,  scenes  j 
of  ’  indescribable  misery;  your  wives  and  sisters,; 
your  mothers  and  daughters,  immured  within  the  I 
dungeon  of  the  zenanna;  ignorant  of  the  outside! 
world,  little  better  than  slaves,  whose  charter  of  H 
liberty  of  thought  and  action  has  been  ignored.! 

-  y 


I  Look  at  join-  social  constitution  and  custoiS, 

I  mass  of  enervating,  demoralizing  and  degrading  | 
I  curses  they  are  working. 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  root  of  all  evils 
I  which  afflict  Hindu  society,  that  which  constitutes 
the  chief  cause  of  its  degradation,  is  idolatry.1 
Idolatry  is  the  curse  of  Hindustan,  the  deadly 
canker  that  has  eaten  into  the  vitals  of  native 
society.” 

Rudyard  Kipling:  “  What’s  the  matter  with 
I  this  country  (India)  is  not  in  the  least  political,  but 
an  all-around  entanglement  of  physical,  social,  and 
j  moral  evils  and  corruptions,  all  more  or  less  due  to 
the  unnatural  treatment  of  women.  It  is  right  here 
j  where  the  trouble  is,  and  not  in  any  political  con- 


sideration  whatever*  The  foundations  of  their  life 


I  are  rotten— utterly  gotten.  The  men  talk  of  their 
rights  and  privileges  !  I  have  seen  the  women 


that  bear  these  very,  men,  and  again,  may  God  for¬ 


give  the  men.” 
i  Sukumar  Ilaldar ,  department  magistrate,  J o-  I 
gar  dal:  “  What  is  fjjrced  upon  the  notice  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  (in  India)  by  daily  experience  gives  them  I 
the  idea  that  HindujSm  is  about  the  worst  religion  I 
I  that  ever  claimed  a  following.  Esoteric  Hinduism  | 
|  to-day  has  scarcely  a  single  element  of  unmixed  I 
I  good  to  boast  of.” 

I  Henry  S.  Lunn,  of  the  Grindewald  conference:  I 
I  “  The  Hindu  religion  is  but  the  deification  of  lust  I 
I  and  other  evil  passions.  Krishna,  the  great  Hindu  I 
I  god,  is  shown  in  its  scriptures  to  be  a  perjurer,  a  I 
j  thief,  and  a  murderer. 

“  Such  is  the  obscene  character  of  the  pictures  I 
I  and  carvings  in  the  temples  and  on  the  idol  cars,  T 
J  that  an  act  of  the  Indian  legislature  in  1856  against! 
I  .obscene  pictures  had  especially  to  exempt  from  its  | 


operation  1  all  pictures,  drawings,  or  carvings  in  a 
the  temples,  or  on  the  idol  cars.’  ” 

Bishop  Parker,  Church  of  England:  “I  found  I 
the  state  of  the  people  of  Africa  distinctly  worse 
than  that  of  the  people  of  India.  They  are  more 
degraded,  more  brutish.  The  people  are  so  super-  I 
stitious  and  so  carnally-minded  and  ignorant,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  elements  of  truth  already  held 
by  them  whereon  to  build  higher  truths.” 

JDr.  Imad-ud-din:  “I  found  nothing  in  Moham¬ 
medanism  from  which  an  unprejudiced  man  might  I 
in  his  heart  derive  true  hope  and  real  comfort,  I 
though  I  searched  for  it  earnestly  in  the  Koran,  I 
the  Traditions,  and  also  in  Sufiism.  Rites,  cere-  I 
monies  and  theories  I  found  in  abundance,  but  I 
not  the  slightest  spiritual  benefit  does  a  man  get  I 
by  acting  on  them.  He  remains  fast  held  in  the  I 
grip  of  darkness  and  death.” 

Paul:  “  All  have  sinaed  and  come  short  of  the  * 
glory  of  God.”. . . .“  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall 
j  die.” 


II.  HAS  ANYTHING  EFFECTIVE  BEEN 
ACCOMPLISHED  ? 


1.  A  simple  arithmetical  statement: 

The  census  of  India,  for  example,  states  that  in 
1861,  there  were  198,087  Protestant  Christians 
1871,  “  “  286,987  “  “ 

1881,  “  “  492,883  “  “ 

1891,  “  “  592,612  “ _ tc 


Modern  missions  were  born  with  William  Carey 

one  hundred  years  ago.  To-day  1,300,000  com¬ 
municants  are  reported  with  perhaps  5,000,000  ad¬ 
herents. 

2.  Unprejudiced  testimony. 

Mr.  V.  Nay  an  Aiyar,  a  Brahman  of  Travail  core: 

“  By  the  unceasing  efforts  and  self-denying  earnest¬ 
ness  of  the  learned  body  of  the  Christian  mission¬ 
aries  in  the  country,  the  large  community  of  native  I 
Christians  are  rapidly  advancing  in  their  moral, 
intellectual  and  material'  cohditiohsT’.'.  .  Those  I 
who  have  come  directly  under  their  influence,  such  I 
as  native  Christians,  have  nearly  doubled  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  literates  since  1875.” 

Sir  William  Muir:  “And  they  are  not  shams  I 
or  paper  converts,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  I 
but  good,  honest  Christians,  and  many  of  them  of  I 
a  high  standard.” 

Sir  Charles  Elliot ,  Lt. -Governor  of  Bengal:  “I  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  if  missions  did  not  exist  it  I 
would  be  our  duty  to  invent  them.” 

Pitttburg  Times ,  May  23,  1895:  “  The  mission¬ 
ary  is  more  than  a  preacher  merely;  he  is  the  agent  I 
of  advanced  civilization,  and  therefore  worthy  of  I 
the  support  of  every  friend  of  humanity,  no  matter 
what  his  creed  or  theory  as  to  creeds.” 

Sabor,  Social  Democrat,  in  the  German  Parlia¬ 
ment:  “We  acknowledge  that  there  has  been  a  I 
healthful  activity  developed  by  the  missionaries  in 
Africa.  They  have  shown  how  much  everywhere 
in  the  world  is  to  be  accomplished  by  patience  and 
love;  they  have  proved  that  even  with  uncivilized  ' 
tribes  hearts  which  have  a  fund  of  goodness  can 
accomplish  much  without  the  lasli  of  compulsion.” 

London  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.,  1894:  “Bless¬ 
ings  inevitably  follow  in  the  track  of  missions;  and 
it  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  sneer  at  missionary  effort,  and  the  mark  of 
culpable  ignorance  not  to  know  what  is  doing  in 
this  noble  field  of  human  enterprise.  It  is  too  late 
to  speak  of  efforts  as  futile  or  fanatic  which  have 
literally  girdled  the  globe  with  a  chain  of  mission¬ 
ary  stations;  and  those  who  now  speak  scornfully 
of  missions  are  simply  men  behind  their  age.” 

Charles  JDenby ,  United  State  Minister  to  China:  I 
“  I  can  only  say  that  converts  to  Christianity  are 
numerous.  There  are  supposed  to  be  40,000  Protest¬ 
ant  converts  in  China,  and  at  least  500,000  Catho¬ 
lic  converts.  There  are  many  native  Christian 
churches.  The  converts  seem  to  be  as  devout  as  | 
people  of  any  other  race. 

“  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  I  can  and  do 
say  that  the  missionaries  in  China  are  self-sacrific-  | 


ing;  that  their  livesare  pure;  that  they  are  devoted 

to  their  work;  that  their  influence  is  beneficial  to 
the  natives;  that  the  arts  and  sciences  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  are  greatly  spread  by  their  efforts;  that  many 
useful  western  books  are  translated  by  them  into 
Chinese;  that  they  are  the  leaders  in  all  charitable 
work,  giving  largely  themselves,  and  personally 
disbursing  the  funds  with  which  they  are  entrusted; 
that  they  do  make  converts,  and  such  converts  ar 
mentally  benefited  by  conversion.” 


boston  Daily  Advertiser,  October,  1894 :  “  They 

■  who  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
I  still  say  that  missionaries  have  made  no  impression 
I  in  heathendom  except  upon  a  relatively  small  frac- 
[tion  of  the  lower  orders  of  mankind.  They  who 
I  speak  from  knowledge  say  that  in  Japan,  to  take' 
I  that  one  case,  Christian  ideas  have  already  per-j 
Imeated  the  institutions  and  populations  of  the 
I  country  to  such  an  extent  that,  from  the  mikado 

■  to  the  humblest  laborer  at  four  cents  a  day,  there 
Bis  no  man  in  the  island  empire  who  does  notdirect- 
lly  or  indirectly  feel  the  influence  of  the  new  relig¬ 
ion*  if  not  as  a  spiritual  force,  at  least  as  a  creative 
■energy  in  politics,  industry  and  learning.” 

The  Rev.  Ei-ancis  Tiffany,  Unitarian  minister: 
l“It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  correct  thing  for  the 
■ordinary  tourist  to  speak  with  unutterable  con- 
Itempt  of  missionaries,  and  then,  to  avoid  being 
■prejudiced  in  any  way,  carefully  to  refrain  from 
lever  going  within  ten  miles  of  them  and  their  work. 
■The  thing  to  take  for  granted  is,  that  they  are  nar- 
Irow-minded  bigots,  with  nothing  they  care  to  im- 
I  port  into  India  but  hell-fire.  To  all  this  I  want  to 
1  enter  my  emphatic  and  indignant  protest.  Such 
1  of  them  as  I  have  fallen  in  with  I  have  found  the 
Imost  earnest  and  broad-minded  men  and  women 
I  anywhere  to  be  encountered — the  men  and  women 
I  best  acquainted  with  Indian  thought,  customs  and 
I  inward  life,  and  who  are  doing  the  most  toward 
|  the  elevation  of  the  rational  and  moral  character 
|  of  the  nation.” 

Leaflets  of  the  Hindu  Tract  Society:  “They 
I  have  cast  their  net  over  our  children  by  teaching 
I  them  in-  our  schools,  and  they  have  already  made 
I  thousands  of  Christians,  and  are  continuing  to  do 
I  so.  They  have  penetrated  the  most  out-of-the-way 
I  villages  and  built  churches  there.  If  we  continue 
I  to  sleep  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  not  one  will 
I  be  found  worshiping  in  the  temples  in  a  very  short 
1  time;  nay,  the  temples  themselves  will  be  cou- 
I  verted  into  Christian  churches.  Do  you  not  know 
I  that  the  number  of  Christians  is  increasing,  and 
I  the  number  of  Hindu  religionists  is  decreasing 
I  every  day  ? 

“  Patriots  of  India  1  Be  warned  in  time  1  Do 

■  your  duty  !  The  Christian  belief  is  slowly  making 

■  way.  It  has  in  Europea  strong  and  powerful 

■  organization.  Hinduism  is  daily  being  robbed  of 
lits  votaries.  We  have  slept  long  enough;  shall  we 

■  now  at  last,  with  a  great  and  grave  danger  looming  | 

■  before  us  in  all  its  huge  and  hideous  proportions, 

I  shake  off  our  lethargy  ?” 

Rear  Admiral  George  E.  Belknap,  United 
[States  Navy:  “Scoffers  and  sceptics  and  other 
I  flippant  and  thoughtless  people  will  tell  you  that 
I  the  missions  are  failures,  that  nothing  substantial 
|  has  been  accomplished  in  the  efforts  to  Christianize 
I  the  peoples  of  the  Orient  and  of  other  countries. 
To  such  unbelievers  the  ceaseless  progression  of 
change  in  the  conditions  and  aspects  of  the  material 
universe  goes  on  under  their  very  eyes  without 
note  of  heed  or  instruction.  Bent  on  their  own 
aims  and  pleasures,  all  else  in  life  is  a  blank  to  them. 


■‘The  chances  are,  the  very  I 

moment  they  arc  decrying  the  work  of  the  missions! 
they  are  reaping  benefit  and  advantage  in  tlieirf 
business  affairs  from  the  work  done  by  the  mis- 1 
sionaries,  and  the  varied  information  gained  by  ^ 
them  in  their  close  contact  with  the  peoples  among 
whom  they  have  labored.  I  assert  it  to  be  a  fact  . 
beyond  contradiction  that  there  is  not  a  ruler,  ’ 
official,  merchant,  or  any  other  person,  from  | 

emperors,  viceroys,  governors,  judges,  counselors,  I 

generals,  ministers,  admirals,  merchants  and  others, 
down  to  the  lowest  coolies  'n  China  and  Japan,  I 
Siam  and  Korea,  who,  in  their  association  or  deal- 1 
ings  with  their  fellowmen  in  that  quarter  of  the  1 
I  globe,  are  not  indebted  every  day  of  their  lives  to  j 
I  the  work  and  achievement!  of  the  American  mis- J 
|  sionaries.” 

III.  WHAT  IS  Otm  PHBSBNT  DUTY? 

1.  Our  home  churches  need  blessing.  This  is 
the  way  to  get  it. 

«  There  was  a  time  during  my  ministry  when  I 
tried  to  comfort  my  serious  congregation,  but  they 
still  complained  of  doubt  and  darkness,  and  I  knew 
not  what  to  do,  for  I  had  tried  my  best  to  bring 
peace  to  the  mourners  in  Zion.  J  list  at  this  time 
it  pleased  God  to  direct  my  mind  in  a  very  special 
manner  to  the  perishing  heathen  in  India.  I  felt 
we  had  been  living  too  much  for  ourselves.  I  spoke 
as  I  felt.  My  people  wondered  and  wept.  They 
began  to  talk  about  supporting  a  mission.  W e  met 
and  prayed  specially  for  it ;  met  and  considered 
what  could  be  done  for  it;  met  and  did  what  we 
could.  And  while  all  this  was  going  on,  the  lam¬ 
entations  ceased.  The  sad  became  cheerful;  the 
despairing  calm;  no  one  complained  of  a  want  of 
comfort.  And  I,  instead  if  having  to  study  how 
to  comfort  my  flock,  wasjeomforted  by  them.”— 
Rev.  Andrew  Fuller. 

2.  We  have  a  world-wide  duty. 

(1.)  “This  Assembly  regards  the  whole  church  as 
a  missionary  society,  whose  main  work  is  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  salvation.”—  General  Assembly 
1867. 

(2.)  “  The  Presbyterian  church  is  a  missionary 

society,  the  object  of  which  is  to  aid  in  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  world,  and  every  member  of  the  church 
is  a  member  for  life  o&  said  society,  and  bound  to 
do  all  in  his  power  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object.” — Words  spoken^yffihe-Gf-eneral  Assembly 
of  1831 ,  and  repeated  in  ihal.  of  18 If!. 

“We  would  here  express  our  solemn  conviction 
that  the  time  has  now  come  when  no  church,  and 
scarcely  any  church  member,  can  refrain  from  giv¬ 
ing  something  systematically  to  this  object  without 
incurring  fearful  gui't.” — Minutes  of  Board , 
Eighth  Annual  Meeting ,  184-6. 

3.  We  dare  not  shirk. 

“If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto 
death, 

And  those  that  are  ready  to  he  slain; 

If  thou  sayest,  Behold  we  knew  it  not; 

Doth  not  He  that  pondercth  thy  heart  consider  it  ? 

And  He  that  keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  not  He  know  it  ? 

And  shall  not  He  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
works  ?” 


“  May  God  forgive  all  those  who  desert  us  in  our 

extremity.  May  he  save  them  all.  But  surely,  if 
any  sin  will  lie  with  crushing  weight  on  the  trem¬ 
bling,  shrinking  soul,  when  grim  death  draws  near; 
if  any  sin  will  clothe  the  face  offtlie  final  J udge  with 
an  angry  frown,  withering  up  the  last  hope  of  the 
condemned,  in  irremediable,  everlasting  despair,  it 
is  the  sin  of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  plaintive  cry 
of  ten  millions  of  immortal  beings,  who,  by  their 
darkness  and  misery,  cry  day  and  night,  ‘  Come  to 
our  rescue,  ye  bright  sons  and  daughters  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  come  and  save  us,  for  we  are  sinking  into  hell.’  ” 
— Adoniram  Judson. 

4.  More  than  one  million  dollars  annually  is 
needed  for  the  work,  even  on  the  reduced  basis  to 
which  the  work  has  been  brought.  This  is  an 
average  gift  of  about  $1.10  from  each  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  Who  can  dare  to  decline 
to  do  his  share  ? 

5.  This  is  the  world’s  one  certainly  triumphant 

movement.  It  cannot  fail.  Emerson  declared, 
forty  years  ago,  that  what  hold  the  popular  faith 
had  upon  the  people  was  “gone,  or  going.”  He 
asked  why  we  should  drag  the  dead  weight  of  the 
Sunday  school  over  the  globe,  and  lived  to  see  his 
own  daughter  holding  a  Sunday  school  for  little 
Arab  children  on  the  Nile.  _ 


“  For  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the 
going  down  of  the  same  my  name  shall  be  great 
among  tlie  Gentiles;  and  in  every  place  incense 
shall  be  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  offering: 
for  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  heathen, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.” — Malachi  i:ll. 

“  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ;  and  he 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.” — Revelation  xi:15. 


^F.he  following  teatimouy  of  ao  impartial  witness  taken  ( 

/or  the  New  York  Advocate  will  encourage  many  of  our 
Jbrethr.e a,  so  often  made  ms  target  for  misrepresentation 
and  abuse,  ^  />o  t 

‘.‘Mr.  B  Gastig,  the  well-knowa  special  corroopondent  of  the  | 

, Chicago  Record  Herald,  is  travelling  in  the  Orient,  and  in  his  letters  to  | 
that  paper  has  written  most  instructively  and  appreciatingly  of  the! 
-(work  of  American  Protestant  missions,  Mr.  Curtis  Bt&taa  that  “Bijr  I 
Muaeherjeo  Bonarges,  a  Parses  member  of  Parliament,  recently  J 
assarted  that  the  American  missionaries  were  doing  more  for  the  in* 

I  .dustrial development  o.f  the  Indian  empire  than  the  government  itself.'* 
Christian  mission  tries  have  been  at  work  iji  India  for  a  JittJe  more  I 
1  ,than  a  century,  h»»d  eipce  18^4  Days  distributed  13,009,900  of  Bibles. 
Daring  tuo  last  ten  years  teey  sold  5,000,® ’JO  copies  of  toe  Scriptures  ] 
either  complete  or  s.n  part;  for  the  gospels  in  each  of  the  great  Indian 
languages,  like  two  sparrows,  can  now  be  bought  for  a  farthing.  In 
1893,  497.00b  copies  were  issued;  in  1902.  more  than  600,000;  and  thus 
the  work  increases.  More  than  140  colporteurs,  or  dgen.ts,  mostly 
natives,  are  peddling  the  Bible  for  sale  in  different pertsoflpdia.  They  I 
do  nothing  else,  More  than  iQJ  native  wooden  are  engaged  in  placing  I 
it  in  the  secluded  homes  of  the  Hindus  among  women  of  the  harems,  ] 

and  teaching  them  to  read  it,  No  commercial  business,  says  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis,’  is  "conducted  with  greater  energy,  enterprise  and  ability  than  the  I 
work  of  the  Bib!©  society,  in  the  Indian  empire,  and  while  the  mission¬ 
aries  have  enormous  and  perplexing.difficuhi.ee  to 'overcome  they,  too, 
are  making  remarkable  headway. 

Referring  to  the  statements  of  unfriendly  critics  of  missions  and  | 
missionaries’  who  are  ignorant  of  both,  Mr.  Curas  says;  -You  frequently  I 
hear  thoughtless  people,  who  know  nothing  of  the  facts,  but  consider  I 
it  fashionable  to  sneer  at  tk©  missionaries,  declare  that  Hindus  never  I 
are  converted.  F si©  official  census  of  the  government  of  Jndia,  which  I 
i.i  baaed  upon  inquiries  made  directly  by  swor#  agents  of  the  indiyi-  I 
duals  themselves,  and  is  not  compiled  from  the  reports  .of  the  mi  sio-  1 
nary  societies,  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  professing  Christian®  j 
from  2,0^6,900  in  18J1  to  2,664,000  ip  199 1,  a  gain  of  6J5.G00,  dr  thirty 
pgr  CQnt  m  ten  years,  and  in  some  of  the  provinces  it  has  been  remark* 
l  able  In  the  Central  Provinces  and  United  Provinces  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  professing  Christianity,  according  to  the  .census, 
was  more  than  ^00  per  cent.  In  Assam,  which  is  in  tbe  northeastern 
extremity  of  India  and  the  Punjab,  which  occupies  a  similar  pesi lion 
in  the  northwest,  the  increase  was  nearly  20®  per  Cent,  In  Bengal,  of 
which  Calcutta  is  the  chief  city,  the  gain  was  nearly  fifty  percent ;  in 
the  province  of  Bombay  it  was  nearly  forty  per  cent,,  apd  in  Madras 
and  Burmah  it  was  twenty  per  cent.” 

Mr  Curtis  quotes  the  words  uttered  by  Lord  Curzon,  Viceroy  cf  In¬ 
dia,  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  missionaries 
during  the  recent  famine.  Lord  Cunson  said  .•  "I  have  seen  cases  wb.er© 
the  entire  organization  of  a  vast  area  and  the  lives  of  beings  rested  up¬ 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  single  individual,  labouring  on  in  silence  and  in 
solitude,*  while  his  bodily  strength  was  fast  ebbing  away.  I  have  known 
of  natives  who,  inspired  by  his  example,  have  thrown  themselves  with 
equal  ardour  into  the  struggle  and  have  unmurmuringly  laid  dpwq  their 
lives  for  their  countrymen  Particularly  must  I  mention  tb©  noble.  I 
efforts  of  missionary  agencies  of  various  Christian  denominations.  If 
there  ever  was  an  occasion  in  which  it  was  open  to  them  to  vmdie&t© 

the  highest  standards  of  their  beneficent  calling  it  was  her©  *md  strenu¬ 
ously  and  faithfully  have  they  performed  tbs  task.” 

“It  'is  exceedingly,  gratifying”'  writes  Mr.  Cartft,  «*tp  hear  from  sit 
sides  encomiums  ©f  tb©  American  missionaries,  and  it  makes  a  Yankee 
proud  to  sea  tb©  respect  that  is  felt  for  md  paid  to  them.  Lord  Cur- 1 
zon,  tho  Governors  ©f  the  the  various  provinces  and  other  official®  are  I 
hearty  in  their  commendatiou  of  American  men  and  women  and  Amer^  V 
lean  metuads,  and  specially  for  the  services  ©ur  ' missionaries  rendered  I 
during  the  recent  famines  and  piaguds.  They  testify  that  is  ail  popular  I 
discontent  and  uprisings  they  Lav®  exerted  a  powerful  influence?  for  I 
pease  and  order  and  for  fell©  support  of  the  government.  Lord  North- 1 
cots,  recently  governor  of  Bombay,  in  a  letter  to  President^  Rooseveit,  I 
said-  ‘In  Ahmedaagar  I  have  seen  for  myself  what  practical  results! 
have  been  accomplished,  and  during  the  famine  we  owed  much  to  the 
practical  schemes  of  benevolence  of  the  American  missionaries?.’' 

Mr.  Curtis  is  an  experienced  observer  and  investigator  He  is  not  I 
aa  “globe  trotter,"  who  spends  o  few  hours  or  a  day  in  a  eifey  and  then  I 
writes  his  “impressions'*  of  people  and  institutions  of  which  he  has 
actually  learned  nothing  Nor  is  be  of  the  class  of  officials  or  business  I 
men  whose  personal  or  commercial  interests  are  in  antagonism  to  the  I 
nioral  and  religious  principles  which  missionaries  present.  He  has  an  I 
open  mind  for  facts  and  fearlessly  records  them,  which  renders  bis  I 
statements  concerning  the  work  of  American  missionaries  in  the  f 
Orient  the  more  valuable. 


John  Hay  the  Foreign  Mission- 1 
aries’  Friend 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  CAPEN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  | 
AMERICAN  BOARD 

I  While  the  whole  world  is  voioiDg  its  tribute  I 
of  respect  and  love  for  John  Hay,  there  are  I 
none  more  grateful  to  him  than  those  who  I 
have  been  identified  with  onr  foreign  mission-  I 
ary  interests.  It  has  been  a  most  happy  prov-  I 
idenee  in  these  last  few  eventful  years,  when  [ 
conditions  have  been  so  disturbed  in  Turkey  I 
|  and  in  China,  that  there  has  been  at  the  head  I 
of  the  State  Department  one  who  was  in  full  I 
j  sympathy  with  all  onr  missionary  work,  and  I 
who  used  the  power  of  the  Government  in  I 
1  support  of  the  brave  men  and  women  who  I 
represent  ns  in  these  lands.  At  the  very  time  I 
I  when  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  English  Gov-  [ 
eminent  spoke  of  their  missionaries  as  though  I 
|  they  were  a  trouble,  John  Hay  recognized  I 
l  their  splendid  worth  and  service.  His  letters  I 
to  the  American  Board  in  these  troublous  I 
I  times  spoke  of  them  as  our  missionaries,  iden- 1 
I  tifying  the  nation  with  them. 

Two  years  ago  when  Secretary  Hay  asked! 

|  to  make  an  appointment  with  three  men  home  I 
I  on  a  furlough,  he  was  as  considerate  in  arrang-  r 
|  ing  a  time  for  the  interview  to  suit  their  con- 1 
j  venience  as  though  they  were  ambassadors! 

I  representing  the  great  Powers.  He  made  it! 

|  evident  as  yon  talked  with  him  that  these  in- 1 
I  terests  were  his  interests  and  any  service  t 
1  could  render  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  grant.  I 
He  will  be  remembered  not  only  as  the  great- 1 
est  statesman  of  onr  times  who  has  wrought! 

6  for  peace  and  righteousness  in  all  the  world, " 
l  but  as  the  great  friend  of  foreign  missions, 
j  which  he  recognized  as  the  mightiest  of  the  I 
forces  which  were  helping  to  bring  in  the  day  I 
when  that  kingdom  of  righteousness  should  I 
fill  the  world.  The  commercial  and  political  I 
I  world  will  remember  him  as  the  defender  of  I 
the  “open  door”  in  the  Orient;  the  religions  I 
i  world  will  remember  him  as  the  champion  of  I 
the  “  open  door  ”  for  Christian  missions.  As  I 
he  has  entered  into  his  great  reward,  this  serv- 1 
1  ice  that  he  has  rendered  to  these  whom  he  I 
has  called  brethren  will  be  recognized  by  the 
|  Master  as  having  been  done  unto  him.  r 

«7%<, 


■  We  believ^ha^I^eaUoiiaitron  <>[" Mission 
|arv  work -is  much  worse  than  is  generally  known 
|or"  admitted.  It  is  thought  that  the  best  foot 
must  be  put  forth  and  a  good  showing  made,  or 
there  will  he  a  great  falling  off  in  money  do- 
'nated  to  the  cause,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
Society  today  would  continually  heed  the  earnest 
request  made  by  that  man  of  God,  Adoniram 
Judson,  to  his  Board,  that  they  tell  the  real 
truth  about  the  work.  If,  in  his  day,  Judson 
found  it  necessary  to  exhort  his  Society  to  truth¬ 
fulness,  what  may  the  need  be  at  this  time, 
when  the  whole  work  of  religion  and  the  Church 
is  on  such  a  plane  of  men-pleasing  and  hypocrisy. 
Generally  speaking,  what  do  the  givers  of  money 
know  about  the  hohest  heart-condition  toward 
God  and  the  real  work  of  the  Missionaries  who  l 
are  supported  by  their  offerings?— Absolutely  | 
nothing. 

We  have  lately  noted  a  glowing  account  pup-  I 
lished  bv  a  home  Society  of  the  work  atacertain 
Missionary  Station,  but  now  a  Missionary  friend 
in  the  same  land  writes  us  of  this  very  Station: 

A.  is  with  us,  and  has  been  with  the  breth¬ 
ren  at  Blank.  He  tells  an  awful  story.— ‘The 
workers  there  are  not  Missionaries,  but  politi- 
cians  and  photographers.  Mr.  B.  (one  of  the  I 
Missionaries)  said  before  he  died,  that  he  would  \ 
not  for  ten  thousand  pounds  have  on  his  wall  the 
pictures  of  nude  women  that  Mr.  C.  (another 
Missionary)  had  on  his  wall.  That  young  men 
1  who  called  on  Mr.  C.,  took  great  -delight  in  the 
pictures.  That  when  elected  on  the  city  coun¬ 
cil,  Mr.  C.  attended  a  banquet,  wine  and  all,  on 
Sunday,  etc.’  ” 

Brethren,  as  to  Missionary  effort,  in  spite  of 
glowing  accounts  and  splendid  reports,  we  be- 
fieve  that  wc  are  going  through  a  graveyard. 
Let  him  whistle  who  will,  but  let  those  who  fear 
God  and  love  the  Savior,  and  those  for  whom  He  j 
died,  blush  with  shame  as  they  confess  the  sins 
of  Missionaries,  and  pray  that  the  mercy  of  God 
may  reach  them,  as  well  as  the  heathen. 


Our  Contemporaries 


Why  do  we  love  Christian  Missionaries  I 
Why  do  we  love  Christian  Missionaries?  I 
Our  answer  to  the  question  is  simple.  Because 
we  love  Jesus  Christ.  We  may  respect  the 
ambassadors  of  Christ  for  their  noble  life  of 
self-sacrifice  and  other  virtues  j  we  may  honour 
them  because  they  are  our  best  friends  and 
benefactors,  all  these  we  may  do  for  their 
personal  virtues,  but  we  love  them  for  the  sake 
of  him  whose  sacred  name  they  bear.  The 
very  name  Christian  is  sweet  unto  us.  Not 
only  the  Christian  Missionaries,  but  also  every 
Christian  man  add  woman  is  dear  to  us.  Our 
religion  requires  hs  to  be  loyal  to  the  Sovereign 
and  we  are  slaves!  to  the  requirements  of  God ; 
we-cannot  do  otherwise.  Wei  are.  indeed  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  British  Government  for  the  many 
blessings  it  has  dpse  to  us.  Through  England’s  i 
influence  a  new  life  has  been  infused  into  the  j 
whole  nation.  We  honour  the  British  name,  but  [ 
we  love  our  Government  in  the  heart  of’  our  | 
hearts,  because  it.  is  Christian.  We  may  respect¬ 
fully  criticise  its  measures  when  they  do  not  I 
appear  to  us  to  be  just  or  good,  but  we  love  the  I 
Christian  Government  for  the  sake  of  the  most  I 
amiabi^P^^^^U^^^^exaUe^pnociples  I 


tne^rofess  and  trytofollowT 
so  doing  may  appear  to  some  as  p^itlk*;  some 
may  consider  it  to  be  mere  sentimental  etna- 
oated  from  imaginativeness,  bat  our  sincerity 
“  h_yond  q««t'on-  We  are  realists  to  oar 
back-bone,  and  we  hate  sentimentalism.  W*» 
accept  hard  facts  of  history  and  of  the  science^ 
as  God  s  truths,  and  believe  that  no  man  can 
be  a  follower  of  true  religion  who  deprecates  or 
dishonours  these  facts.  _  But  our  peculiarity  is 
that  there  is  a  little  bit  of  idealism  in  us  \  this 
may  be  owing  to  our  Indian  nature  or  through 
the  influence  of  the  New  Dispensation  which 
we  profess.  We  see  all  persons  and  objects  in  I 
their  ideals.  We  discern  the  ideal  behind  the 
real.  When  we  speak  of  Jesus,  or  Moses,  or 
any  other  prophet,  we  speak  of  those  historical 
personages  in  reference  to  their  ideals  of  life 
or  ip  their  higher  selves.  The  Christian 
Missionaries  might  have  their  errors  and  short- 1 
,  kut  as  long  as  we  view  them  in  the  I 

ideal  of  their  life,  vie.,  the  representation  of  I 
Christ,  we  discern  in  them  their  Master’s  most  J 
loveable  personality  with  which  they  are  in- 1 
separably  connected ;  and  we  stoop  ourselves  I 
before  them  in  humility  and  reverence.  We 
clearly  see  the  meaning  of  the  saying  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Prince  of  idealists,  that  whosoever 
gsvsth  a  glass  of  water  unto  the  least  of  his 
disciples,  be  giveth  unto  Christ  himself  and  he 
tnat  reeeiveth  those  disciples  whom  the  Master 
sendeth,  reeeiveth  him  that  hath  sent  them. 
The  unity  of  the  Master  with  the  disciples  is 
no  longer  sentimental  or  imaginary  or  doe- 
|  malic  with  us  ;  but  it  is  real  and  spiritual  and 
in  its  discernment  is  our  happiness  and  salva¬ 
tion.  Our  Indian  nature  might  have  rendered 
I  such  discernment  easy  and  natural.  We  how- 
I  ever  regard  Christian  Missionaries  somewhat 
I  in  the  same  light  as  a  Sudra  does  in  relation 
I  to  a  Brahmin.  We  realise  the  Christ,  whom 
I  our  outward  eyes  see  not,  in  his  disciples, 

I  whom  we  see,  and  this  realisation  is  no  deeep- 
I  lion.  It  is  real  like  all  other  verities  of  the 
I  spiritual  world.  The  -principle  we  speak  of, 
Its,  in  great  extent  applicable,  as  we  have  al- 
I  ready  said,  to  the  English  Government  as  wail  | 
I  the  honoured  names  of  the  array  of  Christian 
J  politicians  who  have  guided  or  are  guiding  the 
■political  affairs  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
■  Christian  principles  professed  by  cur  Govern- 
I  ment  as  well  as  advocated  by  her  political 
I  leaders  and  the  many  Christian  institutions 
I  which  we  see  around  us,  as  also  the  number- 
I  less  Christian  influences  that  are  at  work, 

I  in  spite  of  several  imperfections,  remind  us  very 
|  strongly  of  the  personality  of  him  who  is  the 
I  Prince  of  Peace  and  Fountian  of  Beauty.  Let 
I  Christ  therefore  be  discerned  in  every  mao 
and  woman,  for  it  is  then  and  then  only  that 
peace  and  good  will  and  respect  for  brother 
men,  shall  reign  in  this  earth  and  the  pro- 
I  phecy  of  all  things  being  united  in  Christ  shall 
|  be  fulfilled. —Unity  and  the  Minister ,  Brahma- 


THE  JAPAI  MISSION 


One  ill  disposed  writer  not  long  ago  spoke 
of  us  as  “the  parasite  of  Christendom”  be¬ 
cause  Unitarianism  draws  so  many  of  its 
adherents  from  among  those  who  had  been 
nurtured  orthodox  Christians.  The  chief 
religious  book  of  the  year,  written  by  a  man 
once  a  leader  in  the  orthodox  fellowship,  is 
decidedly  rationalistic,  and  speaks  of  the 
future  of  religion  in  Japan  as  sure  to 
be  akin  to  Unitarianism.  In  our  own  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  we  have  no  difficulty  in  procur¬ 
ing  as  speakers  the  very  best  scholars  of 
the  country.  At  the  dedication  of  Senshin 
Gakuin  last  spring  we  had  only  representa¬ 
tive  men.  In  our  special  monthly  lecture 
course  during  the  winter  past  tlie  lect¬ 
urers  have  all  been  men  of  widely  spread 
reputation  as  scholars  and  teachers.  These 
lecturers  are  not  ail  Unitarians  in  the  sense 
of  being  members  of  any  of  our  organiza¬ 
tions  ;  but  they  are  open  admirers  of  our 
principles,  and  are  willing  fallow-workers 
with  us  in  these  endeavors  to  get  public 
opinion  under  the  influence  of  the  best 
knowledge  and  faith.  I  have  been  told 
privately  of  not  a  few  who  would  assume 
our  name,  were  there  not  political  and  social 
embarrassments  which  at  present  they  can¬ 
not  set  aside.  Moreover,  I  have  been  told 
scores  of  times  in  many  parte  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  the  one  form  of  religion  which 
Japan  can  accept,  and  the  only  form  where 
it  is  ready  to  accept  any  in  place  of  the 
traditional  faiths  now  passing  away,  is  one 
which  shall  be  free  and  rational.  Most 
of  those  who  have  spoken  to  me  have  used 
the  name  “Unitarian.”  They  meant,  of 
course,  Unitarianism  as  a  method,  not  as  a 
dogma. 

Then,  further,  as  you  will  see  below,  Mr 
Kanda,  the  temporary  secsetary  of  our  asso¬ 
ciation,  has  received  more  than  twenty-five 
hundred  letters  during  the  year  past, — let¬ 
ters  from  inquirers  seeking  information 
about  Unitarianism,  and  light  on  dark 
problems.  The  letters  come  from  all  sects, 
Buddhist  as  well  as  Christian.  Mr.  Kanda 
tells  me  that  the  Buddhists  are  especially 
interested  in  theistic  inquiry  and  in  the 
relation  of  Unitarianism  to  orthodox  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  that  the  Christians  wish  par¬ 
ticularly  to  know  about  our  faith  concern¬ 
ing  the  creation  of  the  world,  what  we  think 
of  the  Bible,  and  our  belief  concerning 
Christ.  Here  are  samples  of  the  ques¬ 
tions 

“If  Unitarians  do  not  believe  in  the  Bible  I 
as  divinely  inspired  verbally,  how  can  they  I 
select  truth  from  out  the  errors?  If  they  I 
select  by  the  authority  of  private  judgment, 
why,  that  often  errs.”  “While  Unitarians  I 
acknowledge  mistakes  in  the  Bible,  they  yet  I 
assert  that  It  is  the  best  religious  book.  | 
Do  they  make  this'  assertion  because  they  I 
know  no  other  sacred  book,  or  because  they  I 
lave  studied  all  the  Bibles  in  the  world?”  [ 
Ts  Unitarianism  a  selection  from  the  truths  I 
f  all  religions,  or  has  it  itself  all  truth  ?_  If  J 
;  ig  truth,  where  is  its  Bible?  If  it  is  a 
election,  then  is  it  not  merely  a  patch- 


can  not  be  explained  by  the  human  mind? 
let  Unitarians  say  that  God  is  good  and 
all-powerful.  Can  God  then  be  partially 
k“°W  If  80s  who  discovered  this  much 
.  about  God?”  “Is  there  any  necessity  for 
salvation  if  man  is  evolving  from  lower  to 
i  higher  life  by  means  of  his  own  nature  ?  If 
moral  sin  or  a  low  level  of  life  is  a  stage 
necessary  m  order  to  reach  a  higher  level, 
then  is  moral  sin  allowable  ?  If  man  is  not 
j  depraved,  then  his  present  state  is  good 
m^o^g^Thereis  no  need  of  progress." 

“If  Unitarians  believe  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  do  they  believe  that  the  soul  had 
a  beginning,  but  has  no  end  ?  or  had  the 
soul  neither  beginning  nor  end?”  “If  the 
soul  is  everlasting,  then  after  death  where 
does  it  go?”  “if  there  is  compensation  fori 
right  and  wrong  done,  is  it  made  in  this 
life  or  after  death?”  “If  man  is  evolving 
from  a  low  to  a  higher  life  by  his  essentia! 
nature,  where  is  the  need  of  God’s  help? 
or  why  should  we  consider  at  all  the  divine 
existence?”  “If  God  is  omnipotent  and 
i  omniscient,  there  is  no  necessity  that  he 
should  create  low  beings  that  they  may  rise. 
Why  does  he  not  make  all  things  perfect  at 
| once?”  “Why  did  God  make  things  perfect 
at  the  start,  and  not  siuce  then?”  “If  God 
created  one  race  able  to  progress,  and  an¬ 
other  to  remain  uncivilized,  is  lie  not  a 
partial  God?  Is  he  sufficiently  morally 
worthy  to  be  called  a  moral  God?”  “Is  life 
everlasting  or  infinite?”  “If  life  did  not 
exist  in  flie  far  past,  what  is  the  cause  of 
life?”  “Why  is  one  man  prosperous  and 
happy,  and  why  are  there  born  cripples, 
deaf-mutes,  and  other  miserable  beings?” 
— rras  ime  Universe  no  beginning  and  no 
end?  If  neither,  then  there  is  no  need  of 
a  God.  If  God  created  the  universe,  whence 
came  the  material  to  work  with  ?”  The  re¬ 
lations  of  spirit  and  matter,  of  religion  and 
ethics,  were  the  burden  of  many  writers. 
“If  ethical  culture  be  extended,  what  need 
is  there  for  religion,  except  for  the  forms  of 
burial?”  “Does  religion  bear  only  upon 
our  destiny  after  death  V” 

These  questions  in  a  thousand  forms 
come  into  our  office  constantly  year  by  year. 
Is  not  your  mission  heavily  charged  in 
being  made  the  minister  to  so  many  thou¬ 
sand  minds  concerning  these  inquiries  of 
profoundest  moment  ?  Who  can  be  equal  to 
the  responsibility  thus  laid  upon  us  ?  Where 
iu  your  work,  is  there  a  duty  of  farther- 
reaching  consequences  than  is  imposed  here  ? 
Still  further,  your  representative  has  had  a 
very  close  connection  with  the  religious  ac¬ 
tivity  of  this  country,  in  the  preparation, 
month  by  mouth,  of  a  “Summary  of  the  Re 
ligious  Press”  of  the  empire,  published  in 
the  most  widely  read  of  our  daily  papers.! 
For  some  months,  on  account  of  more  im 
perative  demands  upon  my  time,  this  “Sum 
mary”  has  not  been  made.  I  hope  to  rsj 
sume  it  before  long.  But  I  have  reason 
believe  that  it  has  been  exceptionally  helpl 
ful  to  the  foreign  community  who  are  inter 
ested  in  Japan’s  religious  progress,  and  hi 
been  generally  welcomed. 

In  reference  to  the  organized  work 
your  mission  there  is  this  to  say.  We  hav» 
so  organized  our  three  departments 
church  extension,  publication,  and  educ; 
tion  that  very  little  of  our  energy  is  misdi 
rected  or  wasted.  Church  extension  is  nei 
essarily  much  limited.  The  First  Unitariai 
Church  is  flourishing.  But  it  is  by  n< 
means  a  self-supporting  body.  Its  minisl 
is  Mr.  Laji,  the  superintendent  of  our  new! 
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quite  a  good  hearing,  from  sixty  to  two 
hundred  in  the  regular  audience.  Only 
lately  have  there  been  attempts  at  th8  col¬ 
lection  of  money  from  the  members.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  twenty  and  a  half  yen  was  made 
last  year.  I  have  no  doubt  that  more  sys¬ 
tematic  work  will  be  done  in  this  direction 
hereafter.  Church  work,  as  you  understand 
it,  is  yet  very  strange  to  this  people.  But 
the  duty  of  taking  care  of  their  own  work 
will  be  steadily  kept  before  them.  There 
are  numerous  out-stations  where  Unitarian 
organizations  —  organizations  having  that 
name — exist.  They  have  no  pastor,  only 
lay  leaders.  We  cannot  supply  them  with 
ministers,  having  not  yet  the  properly 
trained  men  to  send  to  them;  nor  have  we 
any  funds  with  which  to  support  ministers 
for  them.  There  are  ten  or  more  such  or¬ 
ganizations.  There  could  be  hundreds  of 
such  organizations,  with  many  thousands  of 
membcTD,  -wor*  we  ready  to  start  them  finau- 
cially, — a  work  which  we  cannot  and  which 
we  have  not  the  desire  to  undertake.  By  and 
by  it  is  our  hope  that,  having  received  the 
influence  of  our  literature  and  our  school, 
the  Japanese  will  of  themselves  organize 
for  liberal  religious  work,  and  support  their 
own  organizations.  We  cannot  and  we  do 
not  wish  to  change  our  present  policy.  We 
are  here  as  a  distributor  of  ideas.  As  they 
'take  root,  we  must  leave  their  nurture  and 
the  harvest  to  the  care  of  the  people  to 
whom  we  give  them.  To  this  end  our  pub¬ 
lication  department  is  doing  good  service,  I 
think.  At  present  we  are  limiting  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  our  literature  almost  wholly  to 
special  inquirers  and  in  answer  to  direct 
I  requests.  Our  record  for  the  year  past  is  ai 
1  follows : — 

-  Books:  Dr.  Clarke’s  “Steps  of  Belief,’ 
1894  published  750,  distributed  37  ;  Prof 
Bixby’s  “Crisis  in  Morals,”  1893  published 
750,  distributed  (189*1)  153 ;  Mr.  Eanamori’j 
“Present  and  Future  of  Christianity  in 
Japan,”  bought  (1S93)  500,  distributed 
(1894)  89;  Theodore  Parker,  Unity  Series, 
published  (1893)  2,500,  distributed  (1894) 
740;  William  E.  Channing,  Unity  Series, 
published  (1893)  2,500,  distributed  (1894) 
745. 

Prior  to  1894  we  had  published  a  “Service 
IBook”  for  religious  service,  1,000  copies. 

|  We  have  only  about  350  copies  of  the  book 
hand,  and  are  revising  the  volume  for  a 
jnew  issue.  This  book  was  compiled  for  us 
_  Rev.  W.  H.  Hawkes,  and  is  of  especial 
excellence.  The  translation  can  be  much 
improved.  The  Japan  Unitarian  Associa¬ 
tion  has  published  two  Year  Books,  the 
first  one  having  an  edition  of  1,000  copies, 
the  second  500  copies.  Two  Senshin  Ga- 
kuin  catalogues  in  English,  of  1,000  copies 
each,  have  appeared.  One  catalogue  in  Jap- 
aneee  of  250  copies  was  published.  In  all, 
these  extra  publications  have  numbered 
4,750  copies,  and,  except  as  above  noted, 
have  all  been  distributed, 
j  2.  Our  magazine  has  been  published  as  fol- 
'  lows,  since  it  was  started  four  years  ago: 
as  Unitarian,  20  issues,  amounting  to  30,- 
000  copies ;  as  Shukyo,  41  issues,  amounting 
to  41,000  copies.  In  all,  71,000  copies.  We 
have  bound  nine  volumes  of  the  magazine 
into  550  copies,  nearly  all  of  which  havi 
been  distributed. 


Our  tract  publication  has  been  quite 
large  during  the  past  four  years:  Rev. 
A.  Mo  Knapp,  “Unitarian  Principles,” 
30,000 ;  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  “God  of  Evolu¬ 
tion,”  20,000,  “Man  of  Evolution,”  5060: 
Dr.  H.  W.  Bellows,  “Orthodoxy  and  Liberal 
Christianity,”  -5,000  :  Rev.  Clay  MacCauley, 
“  Threefold  Standard  of  Unitarianism,” 
10,000,  “In  what  meaning  is  Unitarianism 
Christian,”  10,000,  “Fellowship  of  Relig¬ 
ions,”  10,000;  Rev.  W.  H.  Hawkes,  “Jesus 
Christ,”  10,000  ;  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett,  “Life 
of  the  Bible,”  10,000. 

In  all,  our  tracts  during  the  past  four 
years  amount  to  110,000;  but  previously 
Mr.  Knapp  had  published  large  editions  of 
Dr.  Clarke’s  “Discourse  on  the  Bible,” 
Parker’s  “Character  and  Mission  of  Jesus,” 
Dr.  Hedge’s  “Problem  of  Evil,”  and  “The 
Influence  of  Liberal  Christianity  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  by  himself.  Each  edition  was  of  5,000  | 
copies,  I  think.  In  all,  20,000. 

At  present  we  are  about  to  publish  see- 1 
ond  editions  of  Dr.  Bellows’s  tract  and  Mr. 
Savage’s  “Man  of  Evolution.”  We  are  pre~| 
paring  for  the  press  translations  of  my  little  j 
book  on  “Christianity  in  History,”  and  of  I 
the  Unity  pamphlets  “James  Martineau” 
and  “Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.” 

During  the  year  past  we  had  compara¬ 
tively  few  of  our  tracts  left  for  distribution. 
Our  work  was  especially  taken  up  with  the 
Senshin  Gakuin  and  the  completion  of  our 
new  hall,  Ymitzukwan.  In  the  coming 
year  we  hope  to  enlarge  our  publication  list 
and  to  fill  up  some  of  the  emptiest  shelves 
of  our  store-room  used  for  former  publica¬ 
tions.  In  all,  however,  we  have  sent  oat ! 
more  than  200,000  missives  bearing  in  some 
way  the  gospel  of  our  faith  and  hope. 


I  I  wished  to  say  much  of  our  education 
I  department,  operative  in  the  Senshin 
I  Gakuin.  This  school  is  hardly  yet  known  I 
I  by  our  home  folk  as  it  is.  The  kind  .  of  j 
I  building  we  occupy  has  been  pretty  well  I 
I  described  in  pamphlet  and  in  our  papers. 

I  But  the  school  as  a  body  of  living  .teachersi 
I  and  students  is,  I  fear,  not  yet  well  knownf 
I  to  the  churches  from  whom  comes  the  small! 

I  funds  by  which  we  live.  Our  students  are! 

I  not  children,  but  are  young  men  of  from  I 
I  eighteen  to  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Theyl 
I  are  at  least  high-school  graduates,  and  theyl 
I  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Englishl 
I  language.  In  mental  acumen  most  of  them  I 
j  are  fully  equal  to  American  young  men  of  I 
I  their  years.  In  intellectual  acquirements  I 
I  mo3t  of  them  stand  creditably  high,  a  few| 
I  of  them  exceptionally  well  onward. 

I  Lying  before  me  is  a  pile  of  essays  rs- 1 
I  cenfcly  received  from  my  own  classes.  Hare  I 
I  are  some  of  the  subjects :  “What  is  Chris- 1 
I  tianity,  and  what  the  Present  State  of  I 
I  Christian  Thought  and  Life  in  Japan  V”  I 
I  “Characteristics  of  Confucianism”  ;  “Japan- J 

I  ese  Mythology  and  Doctrine  of  Creation” 

I  ‘Shinto” ;  “Analysis  of  Doctrines  of  the  I 
I  Shingon  Sect,” — criticism  of  Buddhism ;  I 
I  “The  Ideal  Church  in  Doctrine  and  Prac- 1 
Itice”;  “Scientific  Study  of  Mind”;  “Japan- 1 
I  ese  Religious  and  Social  Customs  concern- 1 
j  ing  Birth  and  Death” ;  “Biographies  of  | 
I  Kobo  Daishi,  Shinran  Shonin,  and  Nichi- 
|  ren,” — Japanese  saints  ;  “Ancient  Doc- 1 


I  trines 


the  Soul,  I 


Heaven,  and  Hell” ;  “Early  History 
Christianity  in  Japan.”  Some  of  the 
says,  with  but  little  correction,  would  be 
interesting  and  instructive  reading  to  our 
home  friends.  We  have  already  had  about 
forty  students  in  our  school.  At  present 
we  have  seventeen.  Our  examinations  ays 
thorough,  and  our  exactions  -very  strict. 
Our  grade  ot  scholarship.  atea|jpy. a,Ojrg)*«.?«v 
The  faculty  Is  composed  of  seven  persons, 
teachers  of  good  standing.  We  have  been 
crippled  badly  by  the  uncertainty  of  tenurp 
hitherto  the  fact  among  our  teachers.  .  The 
return  to  America  of  Profs.  Wigmore  and 
Lawrance,  aud  the  death  of  Prof.  Lis- 
eopib,  were  serious  losses  to  us.  Prof. 
Droppers  is  still  here.  Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd,  an 
English  missionary,  has  done  a  good  part 
in  helping  us  to  carry  on  the  work  our 
lamented  Prof.  Liscomb  had  to  give  up. 
But  so  far  there  is  no  one  to  take  the  im¬ 
portant  chair  vacated  by  Rev.  Mr.  Law¬ 
rance.  How  sorely  we  need  a  succcessor 
for  him,  words  here  cannot  show.  Our 
Japanese  teachers  are  much  to  be  praised 
for  excellent  scholarship  and  for  paihstak-r 
ing  care.  Our  churches  are  much  indebted 
to  them.  Without  them  Senshin  Gakuin 
would  not  be  a  possibility  to-day.  When 
the  insfcitufcioar-was-  established,  there  were 
five  persons  here  representing  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,— Messrs.  Wigmore, 
Liscomb,  Droppers,  Lawrance,  and  myself-. 
To-day,  of  these.  Prof.  Droppers  and  myself 
only  remain.  Indeed,  of  the  seven  persons 
who  during  the  past  four  years  have  been 
connected  with  your  mission,  only  the  two 
jiisf  named  are  here;  and  almost  at  any 
time  Prof.  Droppers  may  go  back  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  During  these  four  years  the  mission’s 
strength  has  thus  been  steadily,  diminishing, 
while  its  work  and  importance  have  been  | 
greatly  enlarged  and  differentiated. 

hhhhh  ns  anm  ^  m 

|  almost  a  synonym  for  clod-hopper  or 
buffoon.  It  is  a  matter  if  not  of  record 
at  least  of  poignant  memory  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  court  that  the  sovereign ‘at  one  time 
seriously  considered  breaking  off  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  United  States,  so 
great  was  his  resentment  for  the  gro¬ 
tesque  monstrosity  that  had  been  sent  as 
American  minister  to  his  government. 

(The  king  was  convinced  that  Washing¬ 
ton  had  scoured  the  purlieus  of  the  coun¬ 
try  before  finding  the  ludicrous  specimen 
It  had  accredited  to  his  court,  arid  his 
majesty  was  only  prevailed  upon  to  tol- 
erate  the  nuisance  when  he  was  informed 
,-e  .  un»QUe  methods  that  prevail  in 
the  United  States  for  recruiting  its  dip- 
t  lomatic  service. 

A  Really  Extraordinary  Envoy. 

In  another  European  capital  the  flam¬ 
boyant  vulgarities  of  the  American  minis¬ 
ter  were  the  standing  joke  of  society,  and 
to  this  day  he  is  playfully  remembered 
as  '  the  Envoy  Extraordinary."  Scores 
of  anecdotes  are  still  related  of  him  that 
bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheeks 
of  every  loyal  American. 

There  Is  scarcely  a  country  In  Europe 
that  has  entirely  escaped  the  plague  of 
American  mis-representatives.  Some  of 
them  dispute  the  record  of  having  af¬ 
forded  official  residence  to  the  greatest 
number  of  such  diplomatic  freaks.  Certain 
of  them  have  time  and  again  graciously 
waived  their  established  rules  in 
favor  of  the  United  States,  and  have  con¬ 
sented  to  receive  as  American  minister 
men  who  were  born  in  the  humblest  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  very  countries  to  which  they 
were  returning  as  full-fledged  diploma¬ 
tists.  In  the  case  of  one  of  these  natural¬ 
ized  Americans,  it  Is  related  that  the  sov¬ 
ereign,  desiring  to  make  the  new  envoy  I 
feel  perfectly  at  ease,  addressed  him  in 
English,  and  found  to  his  amazement  that 
the  representative  of  the  United  States 
scarcely  knew  a  word  of  that  language 
-j.  It  was  a  minister  of  the  United  States 
who.  at  an  official  banquet  at  the  Quir- 
j  Inal  in  Rome,  was  called  to  order  by  his 
confreres  for  his  Inebriated  bolsterous- 
nma  at  the  end  of  the  royal  tabic  while 
the  monarch  was  formally  addressing  hri 
|  guest*.  It  was  an  American  minister 
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Br  ALGERNON  C.  DOUGHERTY. 
Former  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Em-  £ 
bassies  at  Rome.  Mexico,  Etc. 

There  are  many  citizens  of  the  United  | 
States,  Democrats  as  well  as  Republic- 
.  ans,  who  will  rejoice  in  the  outlook  of  j 
long-needed  reforms  in  the  public  service  | 
that  are  practically  assured  by  the  na¬ 
tional  administration  that  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  March  4.  Holding  the  interests  t 
of  the  country  of  far  higher  import  than  f 
mere  question  of  party  ascendancy,  these  I 
independent  citizens  recognize-  in  Presi-  L 
dent  Roosevelt  not  only  a  conscientious  f 
advocate  of  amelioration  in  the  civil  serv-  r 
ice,  but  a  man  of  unusual  experience  in  ? 
the  varied  features  of  the  system. 

These  improvements  in  the  public  serv¬ 
ice  concern  nearly  every  class  of  appoin¬ 
tive  office  under  the  federal  government, 
with  the  exception  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  embrace  not  only  every  department  I 
in  Washington,  but  all  the  national  posts  [ 
throughout  the  country,  and  all  the  rep-  t 
resentatlve  officials  of  the  United  States  ! 
’  ~  ‘  "  vast  field  comprises  j 

r  polntments  that  nave  hit! 
the  “spoils  of  office.”  and  have  been  per¬ 
niciously  considered  as  the  just  rewards 
of  political  maneuverlngs.  Serious  men, 

•  with  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart. 

have  always  deplored  the  existence  of 
J  a  system  that  made  the  practical  needs 

■  of  the  government  of  secondary  impor- 
|  tance  to  the  necessity  of  bestowing  the 
|  offices  at  the  behest  of  party  leaders. 

Though  the  Americans  as  a  race  are 
essentially  utilitarian  and  business-like, 
*hey  have  been  submitting,  for  genera- 
ions,  to  the  continuance  of  methods  on 
the  part  of  their  government  that  they 
II would  not  tolerate  for  a  day  In  their  pri- 
Tvate  occupations:  methods  by  which  posts 
]  of  importance  are  constantly  conferred 
upon  inexperienced  and  incompetent  men 
!  to  make  room  for  whom  capable  em¬ 
ployes  are  ruthlessly  discharged. 

The  President’s  Innovation. 

Despairing  of  ever  finding  a  remedy  for 
Isuch  a  deep-rooted  evil,  the  country  has 
■unconsciously  invented  one  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  President  Roosevelt.  A  patriot 
first  of  all.  he  has  the  courage  of  his  con¬ 
victions;  and  his  convictions  upon  the 
■subject  of  the  civil  service  are  known 
to  everyone  of  the  millions  of  citizens 
who  voted  for  him  in  November.  No 
nan  in  the  whole  country  need,  therefore, 
je  surprised  to  sqe  a  regime  soon  initiated 
■and  vigorously  prosecuted  that  will  ulti- 
pmately  extirpate  from  our  governmental 
system  the  abominable  practice  of  poli¬ 
ticians  grabbing  at  public  offices  as  if 
it  were  pirates'  loot.  The  president  has 
announced  that  he  will  not  again  be  a 
candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy.  He 
will  thus  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
resentment  of  the  men  who  make  politics 
a  business  but  will  add  immeasureable 
luster  to  his  term  of  office  by  strangling  , 
a  flagrant  national  shame  that  no  pre¬ 
vious  president  has  ever  had  the  courage 
to  assail. 

From  what  one  knows  of  President 
Roosevelt.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
the  four  years'  administration  just  begun 
will  witness  the  total  inauguration  of  a 
system  under  which  competence  alone , 
will  entitle  a  citizen  to  hold  public  of¬ 
fice.  Necessarily.  s6  far  reaching  a  re¬ 
form  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  dav 
and  would  be  sadlv  handicapped  by  pri 
matureness  or  undue  (haste.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  the  safest  way  would  be  to 
provide  for  the  individual  cases  as  they  I 
severally  present  themselves.  Instead  of  I 
uB?e;rt,akm^^wholfesaIe  displacement  of  I 
officials.  There  are  various  reasons  1 
however,  that  may  strongly  influence  the  I 
president  to  begin  the  general  work  bv  I 

■  first  devoting  his  attention  to  our  reore- *  1 
L  sentatlves  in  foreign  countries 


«  Here  can  •*«  my¬ 

all  those  divers  reasons.  One  of  them 
that  transcends  all  others  Is  sir^iqlent — 

fUiPOlute *  1 mnfic -  1  b^J  ■  |  y  f — nf-  y-f-l i ..  [| 
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an  uuaquate  service- b  if  fipN^sticlfm^sis  as 
at  present  governs  the  nomination  Qf  our 
diplomatic  and  consular  representatives. 
The  principle  of  appointing  untried  and 
occasionally  absolutely  inefficient  men  to 
responsible  posts  in  any  branch  of  the 
public  service  is  most,  reprehensible,  but 
it  Is  much  more  manifestly  and  Infallibly 
disastrous  when  the  nominee  Is  sent  to 
represent  the  country  abroad. 


S  ^V't'-Huntlng  Idlers,  restricted  his  "Of 

1  m in«i?tert‘“n,S*"  *°  haJf  u  d°zen  happy- 

I  feemn '10»descrlpts  whom  nobody 
seemed  toiknow 


A  National  Disadvantage. 

In  almost  any  one  of  the  governmental 
posts  at  home,  a  certain  routine  profi¬ 
ciency  may  be  acquired  within  a  year  by 
a  man  of  average  intelligence.  In  most 
of  the  posts  In  the  diplomatic  or  consular 
service  the  end-  of  a  year  finds  tlie  inex¬ 
perienced  official  scarcely  a  whit  more 
qualified  than  when  he  was  first  appoint¬ 
ed.  The  main  stumbling  block  to  his 
progress  is  usually  the  difference  In  lan¬ 
guage.  and  he  carries  as  a  handicap  the 
ever  present  sense  of  self-deficiency  that 
results  therefrom. 

Of  all  the  great  nations  the  United 
States  is  the  only  one  that  is  without  a 
permanent  foreign  service,  and  that  ap¬ 
points  unskilled  men  to  these  important 
posillons.  The  consequence  is  that  our 
country  is  generally  disadvantaged  in 
every  international  issue  that  arises  and 
is  occasionally  mortified  by  the  official  or 
private  acts  of  men  who  mis-represent 
ner  abroad.  Our  diplomatists  frequently 
become  the  laughing  stocks  of  the  capi¬ 
tals  to  which  they  are  accredited  and 
our  consuls  hamper  instead  of  fostering 
the  international  commerce  they  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  facilitate.  To  appreciate  duly 
the  mischievous  incapacity  of  our  un¬ 
trained  representatives  abroad,  one  need 
only  imagine  the  case  of  some  big  met¬ 
ropolitan  business  house  whose  agents 
in  the  different  cities  of  the  country  oc¬ 
cupy  themselves  in  discrediting  Its  name 
and  impairing  its  business!  This  is  lit- 
eraliy,  the  situation  of  the  United  States 
thanks  to  Its  system  of  turning  out  dip- 
waits  "tS  and  consuls  '‘whil«  the  customer 

In  describing  the  conditions.  I  have  not 
overdrawn  one  iota.  A  protracted  resl- 
dence  abroad  has  offered  me  opportunities 
of  studying  the  two  branches  of  the  serv- 
a  close  point  of  vantage,  and  I 
unhesitatingly  aver  that  infinitely  more 
for  OUr  humiliation  as  Americans 
♦i?on  us  by  our  forei8:n  represen¬ 
tatives  than  are  ever  brought  to  the 
°f  tbe  state  department  or 
find  their  way  into  the  newspapers. 

1  could  fill  columns  of  The  Gazette  by 
West  outline  of  episodes  of  the 
have  fallen  under  my  own  per- 
son al  observation .  and  there  are  hundreds 
Americans  with  a  similar  pleni¬ 
tude  of  souvenirs.  Some  of  the  instances 
are  almost  historic,  and  there  are  not  a 
"here  the  term 


whose  equivocal  and  indelicate  stories  at  i 
a  garden  party  In  a  certain  capital  caused  L 
the  queen  to  turn  away  embarrassed.  It  I 
was  a  foreign-horn  American  minister  r 
whose  maladroit  satire  ,on  the  newness  II 
of  civilization  in  the  United  States  dumb-  | 
rounded  his  hearers  at  a  banquet  given  I 
in  honor  of  hi*.  arrival  at  his  new  post.  1 
It  was  a  naturalized  American  minister-*—  1 
popularly  known  as  "the  Teutonic  Am-  \ 
bassador  from -the  United  States” — who, 
when  asked  by  the  queen  why  his  daugh-  j 
ter  did  not  go  to  the  court  balls,  replied  ] 
that  his  daughter  knew  better  than  to  1 
leave  her  bathroom  when  she  was  half-  1 
naked— the  diplomatic  gentleman’s  diplo-  I 
matic  way  of  expressing  his  disapproval  I 
of  decollete  costumes. 


In  Blue  Jeans  Dress. 

It  was  another  Amercan  envoy  who  in¬ 
sisted- upon  wearing  a  suit  of  blue  jeans 
when  calling  upon  the  king,  by  way  of 
showing  his  contempt  for  the  "foolish  fol- 
de-rols"  of  court  attire.  Still  another  of 
our  shining  diplomatists  made  It  a  habit 
of  telling  the  newspaper  reporters  of  the 
kingdom  where  he  abided  that  royalty 
was  an  institution  "one-half  idiotic*  and 
the  other  half  criminal." 

I  was  once  officially  associated  with  a 
minister  who  frankly  declared  that  he 
was  "in  the  business  for  all  he  could 
make  out  of  it.”  and  who  lined  up  to 
this  profession  of  faith  by  the  most  os¬ 

tentatious  niggardliness.  He  hired  for  his 

residence  a  little  apartment  in  a  shabby 

house,  one  room  of  which  he  set  apart 
for  the  uses  of  the  legation,  and  for  which 

he  charged  the  state  department  for  rent 
a  sum  equal  to  the  total  amount  he  paid 
for  the  apartment.  He  kept  two  servants 
who,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  democratic  theories  of  the  house¬ 
hold  took  their  meals  with  the  minister's 
family.  He  discouraged  any  interchange 
of  visits  with  the  members  of  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  corps,  and  Insulting  the  bulk  of 
th^AnTgr^u^  colony  by  ^tyling  them 


In  the/isame  capital  where  * 
my  official  residence;  the  United 
j  minister,  a  foreigner  by  birth,  andythe 
I  c?nsV1  general,  a  native-born  American  of 
I  Anglomaniac  tendencies,  used  to  meet 
1  daily  In  the  legation  and  mingle  their  re- 
I  joiclngs  over  their  respective  appoint- 
l  meats  that  had  facilitated  their  getting 
I  fi'°m  the  United  States,  where 

J  neither  of  them  ever  intended  to  set  feet 
I  again.  And  they  never  did.  Upon  the 
I  expiration  of  their  terms,  the  minister 
D  settled  down  in  Florence,  where  he  re- 
I  mained  until  he  died,  and  the  consul  gen- 
Deral  moved  to  London,  and  has  persist- 
|  ently  kept  the  Atlantic  between  him  and 
I  his  native  land. 

I  nv.Anl°V1fV  tyP?  of  American  minister  was 

■  an  amiable  old  gentleman  from  a  western 

1  d^ring  a11  the  time  that  he 

l«»J£8  intpd  hli  country  abroad,  felt  so 
I  KhJlk?  °ut  of  water  that  he 

I  aept  constantly  trying  to  puzzle  out  what 
I  Lm?cibf  the  m,at.ter  with  him  when  he 
I  |?afht  h'f  appointment  as  a  "diplomat." 

St.H  another  homesick  minister  from  be- 
I  yond  the  Mississippi  became  literally 
I  I,’ Kl,'nued,  by  the  word  "untrammeled," 
I  7J1 Ch*  1le  °ne  day  carefully  explained 
I  seemed  to  stand  ever  before  him  as  the 
I  f If  ®  a  Plcture  of  his  native  prairies, 

■  n^°bses?1^nJ?at,lng  from  the  day  when 

Ipfen'i-poteSrJ'!8  lett"S  °f  Crede"ce  «  “ 

I  tJ.  'SSfi1  t!ie  ca?es  of  two  other  minis- 
I  ters  with  whose  mfamiliarity  with  draw- 
I  1fft  them  in  a  quandary  as  to 

l  how  they  should  bear  themselves  in  their 
conversations  with  royalty.  One  of  them 
we?  *t  incumbent  upon  him  to  assert 
I  unmistakably  the  equality  cf  a  free-born 
American  citizen  “to  any  monarch  under 
the  sun.  ’  He  not  only  refused  to  call 
the  king  your  majesty,"  but  conducted 
himselt  with  the  utmost  haughtiness 
throughout  the  interview,  and  afterward 
describing  the  audience,  said  “I  reckon  I 
taught  His  Nibs  which  was  the  bigger 
man  of  the  two.” 


The  President’s  Policy. 


The  other  minister — whom  by  the  wav 
as  secretary  of  legation  I  accompanied  to 
act  as  interpreter— hid  the  unusualness  of 
his  situation  under  a  brilliantly  scintillat¬ 
ing  ease  of  manner.  As  we  made  our 
way  through  the  palace  halls  towards 
the  throne-room,  a  squad  of  gorgeously 
uniformed  troopers  stood  at  "present- 
I  arms:”  and.  further  en  a  o r a »- i ^ i- _ i ^ ~ 


arms;  ’  and.  further  on,  a  scarlet-liveried 
servant  met  and  escorted  us  to  the  ante¬ 
chamber,  where  several  of  the  king’s 
gentlemen-of-honor  were  waiting  to  re- 
I  ceive  us. 


Put  King  at  His  Ease. 

Passing  the  soldiers  the  minister  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  salute  by  a.  funny  little 
Ipdiffrvenl  wwv«*or  ttnr  InoT^ras  n  meant 
to  imply  that  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  that  sort  of  thing  all  his  life  and 
was  not  at  all  impressed  by  it.  When 
we  came  to  the  scarlet-liveried  groom, 
however,  the  splendor  of  the  man's  at¬ 
tire  seemed  to  disconcert  for  an  instant 
my  companion,  who  evidently  mistook  the 
menial  for  the  monarch,  and  was  ap¬ 
proaching  to  shake  him  bv  the  hand. 
The  minister  recovered  himself  very  rap¬ 
idly,  and  was  perfectly  master  of  him¬ 
self  again  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
group  of  courtiers. 

When  we  were  ushered'  into  the  throne- 
room  the  envoy  was  as  placid  as  a  sum¬ 
mer  lake.  There  were  no  scarlet  liveries 
to  trouble  his  moral  equilibrium.  A  quiet- 
rnannered  gentleman  came  forward  to 
greet  us.  "It’s  the  king.”  I  whispered 
to  the  minister.  The  words  seemed  to 
render  the  diplomatist  more  debonair  than 
ever.  He  sprang  forward  and  grabbed 
the  royal  hand  with  a  heartiness  that 
seemed  to  say  as  plain  as  words.  “Well, 
old  chap,  this  is  a  pleasure  to  shake  your 
manly  fist  at  last.” 

I  had  previously  assisted  at  several 
Official  Interviews  of  the  kind,  but  the 
royal  reception  of  the  gentleman  from 
Terre  Haute  was  essentially  original.  He 
did  most  of  the  talking,  and  was  so  ab¬ 
solutely  devoid  of  airs  or  formality  that 
he  soon  put  the  sovereign  entirely  ‘at  his 
ease.  He  told  the  king  a  whole  string  of 
variegated  stories,  some  of  them  in  wes¬ 
tern  dialect,  and  most  of  them  of  strong 
Indiana  local  coloring.  As  they  all  lost 
their  point  when  translated,  I  substituted 
for  each  of  them  in  turn  some  other 
anecdote  from  my  own  collection,  and 
the  minister  was  intensely  gratified  by 
the  exuberant  appreciation  of  the  king. 
The  audience  lasted  35  minutes,  and  when 
we  left  the  royal  presence  my  chief  con¬ 
fided  to  me  his  belief  that  he  was  born 
for  the  diplomatic  service.  A  few  months 
later,  however,  he  asked  the  state  de¬ 
partment  to  let  him.  return  to  Terr 
Haute. 


■  otJl  .r.f;Cent  years  our  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentation  in  foreign  countries  has  been  of 
Tla  somewhat  higher  average  than  in  for- 
■mer  t,mes-  Indeed,  considering  every- 
Iworf;  *£he  ,servlco  might  be  infinitely 
■worse  than  it  is,  for  when  a  president  or 
■secretary  of  state  is  virtually  forced  to 

■o?nIei^,MI-l0matlc,  post  at  the  dictation 
■of  a  politician,  and  without  any  consid- 
l?herl0ni  ,whatever  for  the  man’s  fitness, 
H  h®**5  is  always  the  chance  of  finding 
E^ro&rt0Ur  ambassadors,  ministers  and 
°f  m,sslon-  men  whom  one 

■  would  not  be  seen  speaking  to  in  a  public 
Bplace.  President  Cleveland  is  said  to 

2id  ,lds — and  twfcave  made  a 
fflraint  attempt  to  shame  the  nation  into 
3mbe°ntth  the  Prescnt  system  of  appolnt- 

■  ments  by  sending  as  ministers  to  some 

■  Luropean  countries  men  who  were  hi- 
Mevitably  bound  to  put  the  stigma  of  d 

■  grace  upon  the  United  State!  A  much 
I  more  effective  method  of  ehanein«t  th* 

■  existing  deplorable  regime  Is  the  onf  that 

■  President  Roosevelt  seems  llkelv  to  put 

■  into  early  effect,  namely,  the  ‘appoint- 

■  ment  of  Mr.  Henry  White  to  be  ambassa- 

■  dor  to  Italy.  Mr.  White  has  been  for 

■  years  first  secretary  of  our  embassy  in 

■  London  and  his  long  experience  constl- 

■  tules  the  highest  qualification  for  such  a 

■  distinguished  promotion.  None  better 

■  than  President  Roosevelt  knows  on  what 

■  basis  to  undertake  a  thorough  reform  of 
|  the  pernicious  system,  and  we  mav  eon- 
I  ndontly  look  for  an  early  abolition  of 

■  the  practice  of  sending  worthless  men  as 
J  representatives  of  the  United  States  to 
■  foreign  countries. 


SAYS  PRAYER  WOULD" 

REMEDY  TRUST  EVILS1;  il 
-  ■ 

New  Jersey  Governor  Advances  Novel  ‘W 
Doctrine  Before  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Conference. 


[Special  Teleobam  to  The  Gazette.] 
ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J..  March  11.- 
Before  the  ministers  of  the,  New  Jersey  I 
Methodist  conference,  Gov.  Edward  C.  I 
Stokes  advanced  the  novel  doctrine  of  I 
prayer  and  preaching  as  the  better  rem-  I 
edy  for  the  evils  of  trusts  and  railroad  1 
combinations  than  the  usual  laws  enact-  I 
ed  by  state  and  nation. 

"While  I  am  a  full  believer  in  passing  I 
remedial  legislation."  he  said,  “it  has  I 
been  my  experience  that  any  sort  of  law  I 
will  be  circumvented  by  human  ingenu-  I 
Hy.  What  is  needed  is  a  higher  sense  I 
of  honesty  and  light  which  will  prevent  I 
the  oppression  of  the  poor  by  those  in  I 

E tower  and  inculcation  of  this  principle  I 
h  the  business  of  the  preachers  of  the  | 
country  rather  than  the  legislators." 


The  British  Weekly.  April  25,  1901. 


Principal  Rainy's  speech  at  City  Templsregard- 
ing  James  Chalmers.  ' 

"  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  and 
of  hearing  him,  and  there  rises  before  me  that 
form  of  great  manhood,  great  physical  power  and 
stateliness,  inspired  and  vitalized  by  the 
spirit  that  carried  him  through  the  work  we 
know.  You  may  be  thankful  to  have  had  such  a 
man  to  lay  down  his  life  on  your  behalf  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  I  cannot  but  say  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  discussions  that  are  sometimes 
raised  and  the  imputations  that  are  sometimes 
cast  on  Christianity,  we  are  very  willing  to 
give  tribute  for  the  defects  of  our  Christ- 
anity,  but  there  is  no  sign  that  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs  is  ceasing  among  us." 


Extract  from  Chinese  Mews. 


The  Rev.  I.  Woodberry  and  Mrs.  Woodberry,  of  Shanghai,  were  sent 
to  Talyuan-fu  in  Shansi  to  discuss  the  settlement  of  claims  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance.  They  seem  to  have 
been  received  in  a  most  amicable  spirit  by'  the  Chinese  officials, 
abd  after  their  departure  Taotai  Shen  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Alliance  saying:- 

I  have  had  several  discussions  with  your  representatives  ,and 
all  affairs  have  been  arranged  for  to  our  mutual  satisfaction.  Allow 
me  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodberry,  and 
how  well  pleased  I  have  been  with  their  kind  and  generous  spirit. 
_ I  have  met  with  many  missionaries  of  the  Protestant  Churches_ 


of  the  United  States  of  America  ,  and  of  England,  and  I  have  uniform¬ 
ly  found  the  same  integrity  and  benevolence,  while  their  liberality 
has  largely  conduced  to  a  favorable  settlement  of  all  difficulties. 
The  people  of  Shansi  are  very  poor,  and  must  be  heavily  taxed  to  meet 
| the  indemnities  demanded  from  China  and  they  are  no w  able  to  apprec¬ 
iate  and  understand  the  generosity  and  friendliness  of  the  Protestant 
I  Missionary  Societies. 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  NEW  JAPAN. 


TheToo^Jrovmeaior  the  '  guests' 

not  Japanese  food,  but  foreign  food.  Meat 
and  other  articles  were  provided.  The 
cost  of  caring  for  these  twenty-two  men 
was  $600  per  month  for  over  six  months. 

“There  came  men  into  town  to  visit  these 
men,  and  on  inquiry  I  ascertained  that 


jj  WHITE  PERIL  TnE  REAL  DANGER,  f 
SAYS  MISSIONARY  GULICK. 


|  After  Seven  Years  In  the  Far  East  He  Re¬ 
turns  Full  of  Confidence  In  the  Good  | 
Faith  of  Russia's  Enemy — Some  In¬ 
stances  of  Kindness  to  Prisoners.  | 

The  Rev.  Sidney  L.  Guliok,  D.  D.,  who 
recently  returned  to  this  country  after 
spending  seven  years  in  Japan  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  and  who  is  now  in  this  city,  tells 
much  that  is  interesting  about  the  little 
nation  that  is  so  prominent  in  the  public 
eye.  Dr.  Gulick  studied  the  Japanese 
carefully  during  his  long  residence  among 
them,  and  what  he  says  about  them  and 
their  country  is  the  result  of  his  own  ob¬ 
servation  and  knowledge  rather  than  theo¬ 
ries  or  rumors. 

Dr.  Guliclc’s  home  in  Japan  was  at  Mat¬ 
suyama,  where  the  Russian  prisoners  of 
war  were  brought  until  they  became  too 
numerous  to  be  quartered  there.  He  is 
now  lecturing  on  Japan  and  has  written  a 
book,  "The  Evolution  of  the  Japanese,” 
which  has  been  favorably  received.  He  is 
also  preparing  a  work  on  “The  White  Peril. " 
Speaking  of  the  Japan  of  to-day  to  a  Sun 
reporter  Dr.  Gulick  said: 

"There  has  been  within  the  last  thirty 
years  a  revolution  in  Japan;  but  it  has  been 
a  peaceful  one.  There  are  about  800  mis¬ 
sionaries  there,  belonging  to  the  various 
denominations  The  whole  nation  has 
been  modified  in  part  within  this  period  by 
the  missionaries  who  have  labored  there. 

“It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Christian 
ideas  have  gone  into  Japan.  Take  that  one 
great  truth,  so  prominent  in  Christ’s  teach¬ 
ing,  the  inestimable  worth  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  infinite  value  of  human  life. 
This  Christian  idea  has  come  to  have  a 
great  hold  and  to  exert  a  great  power. 

“The  government  has  been  modified 
through  the  process  of  Japan’s  evolution, 
so  that  the  people  have  more  considera- 
tion  under  tthTp resent  constitutional  form. 
Popular  education  is  universal  in  Japan. 
Tokio  is  a  great  educational  centre,  there 
being  from  20,000  to  30,000  students  there. 
Individualism  has  levelled  all  ranks.  There 
is  no  caste. 

“One  point  that  especially  shows  howl 
Christianity  has  taken  hold  upon  Japar' 
is  the  treatment  accorded  the  Russians 
who  have  been  brought  there  since  thf 
present  war  began.  In  all  ages,  and  amont 
all  nations,  there  have  been  the  spirit  oi 
revenge  and  its  expression  in  deeds  of' 
violence.  War  has  always  brought  forth 
deeds  of  awful  cruelty. 

“What,  then,  has  been  the  Japanese 
treatment  of  the  Russians  brought  among 
them?  Three  hundred  years  ago  the 
Japanese  conquered  Korea.  In  order  to 
make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon 
their  subjugated  foes,  and  also  to  com¬ 
memorate  at  home  the  victory  secured, 
they  cut  off  the  ears  of  30,000  victims  in 
Korea  and  pickled  them  in  vinegar  kegs. 
To  this  day  these  remain  in  Kyoto,  beneath 
a  great  mound.  That  was  Japan  of  old, 
before  the  Christian  religion  had  come 
there,  with  the  idea  of  universal  brother¬ 
hood  and  kindness,  doing  away  with  cruelty. 

“Prisoners  have  been  brought  to  Matsu¬ 
yama,  my  home  for  the  last  seven  years, 
and  here  I  saw  personally  what  was  done. 
One  case  I  will  mention  as  especially  note¬ 
worthy.  Because  there  was  not  room  in 
the  hospitals  at  Chemulpo,  twenty-two 
Russians  were  brought  to  Matsuyama. 
They  were  not  called  prisoners,  but  guests. 
Every  precaution  was  used  to  avoid  hurt¬ 
ing  the  feelings  of  these  men.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  asked  the  American  missionaries 
what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  having, 
and  prorided  these  twenty-two  men  with 
eleven  rooms  and  eleven  nurses.  Beds, 
sheets  and  blankets  were  also  furnished  lor 
them,  because  they  were  supposed  to  hav« 
been  accustomed  to  such  things. 


I  they  were  heads  of  villages  who  had  come 
I  on  a  visit  of  condolence,  and  they  ex¬ 
pressed  sorrow  for  the  Russians  that  they 
I  had  been  wounded.  The  Emperor  also  sent 
|  such  a  message  to  them. 

“The  prisoners  received  better  food  than 
!  the  Japanese  soldiers  or  wounded.” 

As  a  further  example  of  the  treatment 
of  the  Russians  in  Japan,  Mr.  Gulick  told 
of  the  common  people  and  their  interest 
in  the  prisoners. 

I  “In  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  there  is  a  boys’  club. 
Some  of  these  boys  one  day  were  to  go  on 
a  pionic.  One  of  the  older  men  suggested 
that  they  go  and  see  the  prisoners  instead 
I  of  going  to  the  picnic.  This  was  decided 
I  upon.  Then  arose  the  question  among 
|  them  whether  they  should  not  take  some 
j  present.  In  Japan  money  is  not  so  abundant 
as  here.  It  was  deoided  that  fruit  should 
be  taken.  This  was  purchased  and  the 
boys  went  to  the  temple,  where  the  pris¬ 
oners  were  kept.  But  how  should  they 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  those  men?  The 
I  boys  climbed  the  mound  of  earth  behind 
the  temple  and,  having  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  prisoners  within,  threw  the 
fruit,  to  them.  For  some  days  this  continued, 
when  the  police  stopped  it.  I  inquired  why 
they  had  stopped  it,  and  the  reply  was, 
‘Some  evil  minded  Japanese,  out  of  revenge, 
might  poison  the  fruit  which  he  gave  the 
I  prisoners.' 

I  “Another  matter  that  deserves  attention 
is  the  effort  of  the  Government  to  avoid 
offence  to  the  Greek  or  Russian  Church 
in  Japan.  Missionaries  of  this  church  have 
been  laboring  in  Japan  for  many  years, 
and  about  25,000  Greek  Christians  are 
among  the  Japanese.  Everything  has  been 
done  to  prevent  any  injury  or  insult  to  these 
I  people  or  harm  to  their  property.  The 
idea  of  the  Japanese  is  that  their  quarrel 
is  not  with  the  Russian  people,  but  with 
the  Russian  Government,  and  against  this 
and  its  aggressions  they  are  fighting. 

,  “The  real  meaning  of  the  present,  war 
I  As  the  White  Peril,  rather  than  any  Yellow 
il  Peril,  such  as  we  have  heard  of  at  times. 
1  This  is  the  issue  that  the  world  must  face 
1  and  decide  upon.  The  aggressive  white 
nations  bring  the  destruction  of  the  ideals 
I  and  the  actual  life  of  Oriental  people.  If 
I  they  go  on  indefinitely  in  the  course  pyr- 
I  sued  in  recent  years  it  is  hard  to  predict 
I  what  will  happen.  It  certainly  seems  that, 
I  unless  this  course  of  aggression  and  greed 
1  is  brought  to  a  speedy  end,  a  day  of  retri- 
]  but  ion  will  surely  come,  and  then  will  be 
the  Yellow  Peril  indeed." 


0UH  CONSULATES  IN  THE  EAST. 

Report  of  Peirce  Investigation  Sent  to  > 

Honne  —  Charges  Against  Goodnow.  | 

MeWade,  and  WillinniN. 

The  President  yesterday  transmitted  to  1 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  response  f 
to  the  resolution  introduced  by  Represen¬ 
tative  Williams  of  Mississippi,  the  confi¬ 
dential  report  of  H.  H.  D.  Peirce,  third  ( 
assistant  secretary  of  state,  on  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  American  consulates  in  the  j 
East.  Accompanying  the  message 
letter  from  Secretary  Root  in  which  he 
called  special  attention  to  the  disclosures 
at  Canton  and  Shanghai,  the  former  post  { 
held  by  Robert  M.  MeWade  and  the  latter  | 
by  John  Goodnow.  Neither  is  now  in  the  ser¬ 
vice.  There  are  indications,  the  secre¬ 
tary  says,  of  other  cases  of  misconduct  or 
inefficiency  among  consuls  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  "All  these  cases  show  tho 
necessity,"  says  the  secretaary,  “of  a  reg¬ 
ular  inspection  service  to  keep  the  depart¬ 
ment  advised  whether  the  consuls  are  doing  | 
well  or  ill  in  their  different  stations." 

Mr.  Peirce  in  his  report  makes  seven  [ 
charges  against  ex-Consul-General  Me¬ 
Wade,  as  follows:  Gross  drunkenness;  the  I 
employment  of  a  felon;  the  issuance  of  i' 
fraudulent  Chinese  certificates;  extending  | 
the  protection  of  the  consulate  to  China¬ 
men  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens;  persecution  of  an  American  | 
citizen  for  purpose  of  revenge,  and  cor¬ 
ruption  in  office.  There  are  eighty-two 
charges  of  various  degrees  of  misconduct 
against  ex-Consul-General  Goodnow,  but 
the  major  portion  of  these  are  of  a  minor 
character.  Mr.  Peirce  dwells  at  length 
upon  the  charges  of  corruption  in  office, 
particularly  in  regard  to  irregularities  In 
connection  with  fees  received  and  his  han¬ 
dling  of  matters  affecting  the  probating  of 
two  wills.  He  is  al60  charged  with  the 
issuance  of  fraudulent  passports.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  Consul-General  O.  F.  Williams  at 
Singapore,  Mr.  Peirce  says  that  his  record 
in  his  two  former  posts,  Havre  and  Manila, 
is  not  unblemished.  His  personal  observa¬ 
tion  convinced  him  that  Mr.  Williams  is 
not  a  useful  man  to  the  Government  in  his 
present  capacity. 


OUR  CONSULAR  DISGRACE. 

Not  even  the  most  hardened  spoilsman  I 
I  can,  ’we  believe,  read  the  confidential  re-  | 

I  port  in  regard  to  ou£  former  consuls  in  | 
the  East,  published  this  morning,  with¬ 
out  experiencing  a  feeling  of  shame. 
This  is  not  the  testimony  of  a  sensa-  I 
tional  writer,  or  of  a  politician  in  search  j 
cf  notoriety,  but  a  sober,  official  state¬ 
ment  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  de¬ 
tailed  to  make  a  special  investigation. 
From  Mr.  Peirce’s  report  it  is  plain  that, 
the  most  important  consular  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far 
East  have  been  either  common  drunk¬ 
ards  or  grafters — men  who  accepted  of¬ 
fice  merely  to  fill  their  own  pockets, 
legally  or  illegally.  The  official  report 
recalls  the  statement  of  the  Ameri- 
I  can  admiral,  who,  returning  from  a  long 
I  cruise  in  European  waters,  declared  that 
I  half  our  consuls  in  the  Mediterranean 
I  had  been  in  jail,  and  that  the  other  half 
I  ought  to  be  there.  Conditions  in  the 
I  East  seem  to  have  been  fully  as  bad, 
for  if  ever  men  ought  to  go  to  jail 
they  are  official  representatives  of  this 
I  Government  whose  misconduct  reflects 
[  upon  the  entire  country. 

Americans  not  in  the  habit  of  trav- 
j  elling  abroad  have  often  wondered  why 
|  it  is  that  the  United  States  has  stood 
so  low  in  foreign  estimation.  They  even 
I  rejoiced  that  the  favorable  outcome  6i 
1  the  Spanish  war  seemed  to  assure  this 
country  a  better  position.  But  if  any 
one  factor  has  helped  to  give  foreigners  | 
a  poor  opinion  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  our  wretched  consular  representation. 
Of  this  the  proof  is  unending,  but  rarely 
has  it  been  put  before  the  public  so 
I  .concretely  and  authoritatively  as  by 
j  Mr.  Peirce’s  report.  The  more  one 
studies  it.  the  more  the  wonder  grows. 
If  there  is  anything  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  proud  of,  it  is  their  reputation 
as  business  men.  Yet  with  all  their 
I  eagerness  to  obtain  foreign  trade,  to 
I  show  the  back-number  German,  the 
I  frog-eating  Frenchman,  or  the  antedi- 
I  luvian  Hungarian  a  trick  or  two  along 
I  trade  lines,  they  have  supinely  sat  by 
1  and  let  the  politicians  run  the  foreign 
business  of  the  country  with  men  of 
3uch  low  calibre  as  no  reputable  mer¬ 
cantile  house  in  this  country  would 
think  of  employing,  save,  perhaps,  as 
I  night  watchmen. 

Because  the  men  most  severely  crit- 
I  icised  by  Mr.  Peirce  are  now  out  of  the 
|  consular  service,  or  because  a  reform 
bill  is  oh  its  way  through  Congress,  it 
1  must,  not  be  thought  that  nothing  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done.  While  there  has 
been  much  progress,  there  are  many 
consuls  who  do  not  reflect  credit  on 
the  country.  There  was  the  one  at 
Coburg,  for  instance,  who  turned  the 
1  consulate  into  a  disreputable  resort 


and  made  every  exporter  contribute  I 
a  "sample”  for  use  in  furnishing  the  I 
consulate,  or  to  be  disposed  of  for  I 
the  benefit  of  the  consul’s  pocket.  I 
Careful  Investigation  would  have  shown 
the  man's  unfitness  for  pffice  before  his 
appointment.  The  State  UftpaftUafiPt  re¬ 
moved  him  for  the  “good  iof  the  service.” 
but  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Co¬ 
burgers,  added  insult  to  injury  by  ap¬ 
pointing  as  his  successor  that  Saylor  I 
who  obtained  unenviable  notoriety  by  | 
trying  to  defraud  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  when  serving  in  its  Legislature,  I 
and  who  was  officially  denounced  by  the  I 
Governor.  There  are  plenty  of  other  I 
cases  on  record  in  which  the  President  I 
or  the  State  Department  connived  at  the  I 
appointment  of  unfit  men.  Mr.  Peirce  I 
found  that  no  .less  than  eightv-two  I 
charges  were  on  file  against  Consul-Gen-  I 
eral  Goodnow  of  Shanghai.  Yet  Mr.  Me- 1 
Kinley  knew  precisely  what  kind  of  I 
man  Goodnow.  was  when  he  selected  r 
him.  Delegations  voicing  the  best  mor-  I 
al  sentiment  of  Goodnow’s  home  town  I 
went  to  Washington  and  protested  f 
against  his  appointment  on  the  ground 
that  his  character  was  detestable.  I 

Indeed,  Mr.  McKinley  was  responsible 
for  all  the  men  who  figure  most  prom¬ 
inently  in  Mr.  Peirce’s  ehronique  scanrla- 
leuse.  McWade  at  Canton,  who  was  “dis¬ 
gracefully  drunk”  on  one  public  occasion, 
and  while  “boisterously  drunk”  on  an- 


efl”  by  Senatorsand  Represents  n 
tut  President  Roosevelt  ought  to  be  able  I 
I  to  decide  for  himself..  Secretary  Root  is  I 
certain  to  continue  his  agitation  for  a  | 
I  complete  reorganization  of  the  service, 
and  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  Ad-  I 
ministration  to  do  its  full  duty  would  | 
complete  the  reform  it  has  so  well  be¬ 
gun. 


I  other  swore  and  wanted  to  fight  because 
some  one  said  “hurrah  for  Ireland  ’; 

I  who  was  believed  thoughout  China  to 
be  notoriously  corrupt,  bore  McKinley’s 
commission.  So  did  Oscar  F.  Williams,  j 
who  was  appointed  to  Singapore  after  a  j 
blemished  record  elsewhere.  Mr.  Green- 
.  er  of  Vladivostok,  “whose  habits  are 
said  to  be  extremely  bad.”  and  Levi  L. 

J  Wilcox  at  Hankow,  who  “cannot  be  said  I 
I  to  be  a  useful  consular  officer,"  are,  we  I 
1  believe,  also  of  the  McKinley  regime.  I 
Their  records  and  the  dishonor  they 
have  brought  on  the  country  ought  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  passage  of  the  Consular  Re¬ 
form  bill,  now  in  conference.  Much  of 
:  the  “starch”  has,  unfortunately,  been 
taken  out  of  this  measure;  as  it  now 
stands,  it  is  merely  a  changeling  substi¬ 
tute  for  Mr.  Root’s  hopeful  child  of  the 
1  early  session.  Yet  such  as  it  is,  it  is  | 
a  great  step  forward,  and  it.  is  bound  j 
to  raise  the  tone  of  the  service.  The 
blight  of  politics  will  be  largely  lifted.  ' 
Neither  permanency  of  tenure  nor  reg¬ 
ular  promotion  are  guaranteed,  but  these 
j  may  be  established  by  special  acts  as 
|  time  goes  on. 

,  Most  of  the  civil  service  reform  fea- 
|  tures  have  been  cut  out  by  the  Con-  I 
gressional  spoilsmen.  Much  can  be  done 
by  the  President,  however,  to  offset  this.  | 

|  He  can  prescribe  ■  regulations  precisely 
as  he  and  his  predecessors  have  done  for 
the  civil  service,  and  he  can  absolutely  I 
decline  to  appoint  men  who,  although  I 
able  to  pass  examinations,  are  still  not  j 
j  men  of  the  highest  character.  Consuls 
and  consul-generals  are  still  “demand- 


|  British  and  Americans  In  the  East.  | 
On  the  evening  of  Sept.  26,  just  as  dusk 
was  falling,  the  third  compradore  of  the 
Chinese  steamship  Kansu,  while  crossing 
the  bridge  connecting  Shameen  with  the 
native  city  of  Canton,  was  set  upon  by 
two  sailors  from  some  foreign  man-of- 
war  in  the  harbor,  thrown  over  the  para¬ 
pet  and  drowned. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any 
provocation  or  excuse  for  this  assault 
upon  the  Chinaman.  Much  excitement 
was  caused  by  the  occurrence  and  an 
investigation  was  begun  immediately. 

On  the  day  the  crime  was  committed 
the  United  States  light  draught  gunboat 
Helena,  Commander  Frank  E.  Sawyer, 
the  British  gunboat  Moorhen  and  sev¬ 
eral  German  and  French  warships  lay 
in  the  harbor.  From  each  of  them  men 
had  gone  ashore  on  leave.  As  soon  as  the 
crime  became  known,  however,  it  was 
reported  among  the  natives  that  two 
American  bluejackets  had  murdered 
the  Chinaman.  The  British  Moorhen 
sailed  from  the  harbor  on  Sept.  27  for 
Macao  and  Wuchow,  and  her  company 
took  no  part  in  the  investigation. 

When  the  faota  and  suspicions  of  the 
case  were  reported  to  Commander 
Sawyer  he  had  the  whole  crew  of  the 
Helena  mustered  aft.  The  men  passed 
one  by  one  before  a  witness  of  the  crime 
who  said  he  could  identify  the  murder¬ 
ers.  After  120  of  the  187  men  in  the  crew 
had  been  seen  by  tliis  witness  he  picked 
out  two,  who,  he  said,  had  killed  the 
compradore.  This  witness  afterward 
declared  his  identification  of  one  of  these 
men  to  be  incorrect.  The  other  man 
proved  by  native  and  foreign  witnesses 
a  complete  and  perfect  alibi. 

Commander  Sawyer  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Consul  used  every  effort  to  aid  in 
detecting  the  murder  ere,  but  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  establish  a  case  against  any 
one  of  the  Helena’s  crew.  The  evidence 
given  at  the  inquiry,  as  reported  by  the 
South  China  Morning  Post  itself,  is  incon¬ 
clusive  and  vague  as  to  essentials,  estab¬ 
lishing  definitely  nothing  except  the  fact 
of  the  murder  and  that  it  was  committed 
by  foreign  sailors,  who  may  or  may  not 
have  been  members  of  the  Helena’s 
crew.  The  sailing  of  the  Moorhen  com¬ 
plicated  the  matter  by  making  investi¬ 
gation  among  her  crew  impossible. 


Under  these  circumBtf 
i  can  colony  at  Canton  -was  taken  by  sur- 
I  prise  when  the  South  China  Post  in  its  I 
I  edition  of  Oct.  17  printed  a  bitter  leading  f 
I  article  denouncing  the  officers  of  the  | 
Helena  and  her  crew,  and  calling  upon  i 
our  Government  to  indemnify  the  family  | 
of  the  murdered  man.  That  article  * 
sumed  the  guilt  of  the  American  sailors  | 
and  went  on  to  say: 


"After  tho  late  occurrence  at  Canton  as  well  as  I 
after  other  Incidents  which  hava  taken  placo  at  I 
other  ports  where  American  sailers  have  been  no 
oustomed  to  go  ashore,  the  best  friends  of  the  | 
United  Stales  will  hope  that  the  reins  of  discipline  | 
on  board  her  ships  may  be  sensibly  tightened.” 


This  South  China  Post,  controlled  by 
Englishmen,  is  distinguished  by  its  hos¬ 
tility  to  Americans:  and  we  regret  to 
learn  from  a  member  of  the  American 
colony  in  Hong  Kong  that  this  attitude 
among  Englishmen  in  Asia  is  general.  He 
avers  that  the  editorial  to  which  we  have 
referred  "is  an  example  of  the  general 
tone  adopted  by  all  papers  in  the  East 
that  are  controlled  by  Englishmen  re¬ 
garding  things  American. "  He  prooeeds 
to  say: 


'•  The  only  reasonable  explanation  that  can  bo 
advanced  for  such  an  unwarranted  attack  and  tho 
general  hostile  tone  of  the  press  is  their  desire  to 
discredit  Americans  as  far  49  possible  In  tho  minds 
of  tho  Asiatics,  even  If  It  reqrgrcs  such  vicious  edi¬ 
torials  M  the  ouc  enclosed. 

"  Great  Britain  Is  Intensely  Jealous  of  her  prestige 
In  the  Far  East  and  Is  anxious  to  further  It  at  the 
expeuso  of  other  nations  os  far  as  possible.  Such 
an  editorial,  entirely  uncalled  for.  published  In  a 
widely  read  paper  at  a  time  when  all  China  Is  seeth¬ 
ing  with  discontent  against  the  foreigners,  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  tho  effect  which  It  was  Intended  to 
produce— an.  Increased  dislike  of  Americans  In  tho 
eyes  of  the  Chinamen.'' 


Our  correspondent  is  a  gentleman  of 
high  standing,  unimpeachable,  of  a 
temperate  judgment,  and  without  nar¬ 
row  national  prejudices.  His  testimony 
as  to  the  British  feeling  toward  Ameri- 


nation  that  this  hostility  is  due  to  trade  j 

rivalry  and  jealousy  is  probably  correct,  I 
unfortunately. 


THE  GREAT  OBSTACLE  T©  THE  PROGRESS  | 
©F  CHRISTIANITY  IN  HEATHEN 
COUNTRIES. 

By  Prof.  E.  Warren  Clark.  ,  ■ . 

Th@  ©ns  continual  draw-feaek  to  missionary  I 
effort  in  every  foreign  field  is  the  indifference  [ 
to  religion  fey  foreign  residents  from  Christian  I 
countries.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  who  go  [ 
abroad  for  commercial  purposes  are  irreligious,  I 
or  drift  into  loose  ways  of  living.  But,  judging  I 
from  the  moral  tone  ©f  most  of  the  “open  ports' s  [ 
in  the  Far  East,  a  large  proportion  do.  If  ths  ] 
missionaries  laving  near  foreign  co^cesstons  were  I 
asked  what  was  ths  most  discouraging  hindrance  | 
which  they  meat  in  their  up-hiSi  work,  they  I 
would  answer:  “ffs  have  b©  faw  living  epistles  I 
to  show  what  our  teaching  is,  while  the  lives  of  | 
many  from  our  own  land,  are  a  painful  commen¬ 
tary  in  the  presence  of  heathen  we  are  laboring  I 
to  convert”  But  the  same  may  fee  said  all 
home,  as  well  as  abroad ;  for  no  hindrance  is  sa| 
great  as  the  *  *  inconBieteney  of  Ohristia 


atili,  there  is  this  difference.  In  the  home 
field  the  moral  tone  of  the  community  is  higher,  I 
and  the  public  sentiment  is  favorable  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Men  pay  to  it  at  least  outward  respect, 
while  in  the  foreign  field  the  prevailing  senti- 
1  menfc  adapts  itself  to  the  low  standard  of  morals, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  contempt  and  ridicule  for 
I  all  that  is  pure  and  good. 

This  “foreign  atmoepheie,”  which  often  car- 
j  ries  with  it  commercial  superiority  and  social 
prestige,  is  a  moral  malaria  to  the  newly  arrived 
and  zealous  missionary,  while  to  veterans  long 
on  the  field  the  ingenuity  is  taxed  to  know 
how  to  answer  the  questions  of  heathen  converts, 
as  to  why  these  rich  and  wealthy  people  from 
Christian  lands  are  indifferent  to  all  religion. 

The  !  balance  of  power”  in  most  of  the  coast 
cities  is  not  in  harmony  with  missionary  effort: 
greater  success  is  experienced  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  where  the  counteracting  effects  are 
cot  so  marked. 

A  striking  example  cornea  to  mind,  as  I  rec¬ 
ollect  teachiEg  the  “first  Bible  Class  ’  soma 
years  ago,  on  the  floors  of  a  Buddhist  Temple,  a 
hundred  miles  in  the  interior  of  Japan.  The 
edict  against  Christianity  was  still  in  force; 
prejudice  to  bo  overcome  was  deep  rooted;  and 
insufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  was  al¬ 
most  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  Nevertheless 
the  Spirit  was  there  in  power  (power  that  made 
a  language  and  a  way  of  its  own),  so  that  many 
accepted  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  When,  how 
ever,  six  months  later,  we  took  two  of  our  most 
earnest  Christian  converts  on  a  visit  to  the  for¬ 
eign  resident  quarter  of  Yokohama,  the  first 
thing  they  saw  in  front  of  the  English  Episcopal 
Church,  was  a  drunken  British  “tar,”  assault 
ing  an  equally  intoxicated  American  sailor,  and 
both  of  them  were  being  arrested  by  a, “heathen” 
Japanese  policeman ! 


Some  years  later  we  had  a  Sunday  morning 
Bible  Class  in  Tokio,,  largely  attended  by  the 
Scientific  and  Legal  students  of  the  Government 
University.  Several  of  these  students  were 
afterwards  appointed  to  study  abroad  in  London, 
Berlin  and  Paris.  One  of  them  (who  was  an 
earnest  inquirer  after  truth)  we  met  in  London, 
and  he  piloted  us  around  the  sights  of  the  met¬ 
ropolis,  Returning  at  night  along  tho  Strand, 
the  evidences  of  drunkenness  and  licentiousness 
were  so  glaring,  as  to  put  to  blush  anything  I 
had  ever  seen  in  any  “heathen”  country,  and 
my  Japanese  companion  (whom  I  had  been  try¬ 
ing  to  convert  to  Christianity)  was  dumb  with 
surprise  and  horror.  “Is  not  this  thp  capital  of 
the  greatest  Christian  Empire  in  the  world?” 
he  asked.  “Did  you  ever  see  such  wickedness 
in  heathen  Tokio?”  “No,”  was  the  only  answer 
I  could  give.  “Then  why  don’t  your  churches 
convert  these  degraded  men  and  women  here 
in  London  “You  need  not  send  missionaries 
ten  thousand  miles  to  find  the  heathen,  when 
they  are  at-  your  very  doors.  Before  I  left  Ja- 
Ipsn,”  he  continued,  “our  consular  agent  ad¬ 
vised  me  against  the  immoralities  of  London, 
and  warned  use  against  the  temptations  in  this 
great  Christian  city!  ” 

This  may  fee  putting  the  case  a  little  strong. 
But  our  aim  is  to  emphasize  the  difficulty  of  a 
Japanese  or  Hindoo  seeker  after  truth.  The 
only  “answer”  that!  could  give  to  my  “pagan” 
Interrogator  was,  that  Civilization  intensifies 
vice  as  well  as  virtue,  that  this  very  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  for  example,  is  the  home  at  once  of  the 
saintliest ,  and  the  vilest  men  and  women  upon 
earth;  that  iniquity  “comas  to  a  head”  in  the 


presence  of  godliness ;  and  that  extremes  of  righte¬ 
ousness  and  unrighteousness,  in  soma  paradoxi¬ 
cal  way,  re-act  upon  each  ofcfaar,  After  ail,  this 
soema  to  be  the  drift  of  prophecy. 

To  the  question,  “3a  the  world  growing  bat 
ter?"  the  answer  is,  “Yes,  it  is  growing  better 
and  at  the  same  time  growing  worse!"  that  is, 
that  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  growth  of  the 
worse  as  well  as  the  better  element.  Iniquity  la 
coming  to  a  head.  Yet  saintliness  is  shining 
perhaps  aa  never  before. 


V 


|  It’s  a  Pitv.  Says  Ex-Attache,  That  Exclusion  Laws  Can¬ 
not  Be  Enforced  Against  Them— Ex¬ 
amples  of  Their  Iniquities. 


It  Is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  exclusion 
laws  which  are  enforced  with  such  rigor  here  in 
i  the  United  States  against,  the  Chinese,  and  in 
j  Australia  against  the  Japanese,  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  native  and  foreign  authorities  at 
the  various  ports  of  China.  Japan  and  other 
countries  of  the  Orient  against  those  desti¬ 
tute  whites  from  Europe  and  America  who  have 
contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  lower  the 
prestige  which  we  formerly  as  a  race  enjoyed 
Jn  the  Far  Bast.  J.  L.  Rodgers,  the  United 
States  Consul  General  at  Shanghai,  in  a  re¬ 
cently  published  report  upon  the  injury  which 
they  have  wrought  to  American  interests  in 
China,  designates  them  as  "adventurers.”  This 
is  a  euphemism.  For  an. adventurer  is  sometimes 
a  useful  citizen,  whereas  the  white  pariah  in  the 
Orient  Is  hopelessly  useless,  and  can  best  be 
described  by  the  term  employed  by  Negroes 
In  the  South  to  designate  the  white  hoboes 
there,  namely,  "white  trash.”  The  white  pariah 
|le  indeed  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  by 
htch  the  great  powers  having  colonial  depen¬ 
dencies  and  commercial  and  political  interests 
In  Asia  and  in  Africa  are  oonfronted.  It  is  a 
problem  that  has  come  home  to  the  United 
States  with  Increased  force  since  Uncle  Sam  has 
added  the  Philippine  Islands  to  his  possessions. 
For  they  prove  a  source  of  endless  trouble  and 
humiliation  not  only  to  the  authorities  in  the 
Philippines,  but  also  to  the  oonsular  officials  at 
the  various  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Siamese  ports 
'  to  which  they  drift  over  from  Manila,  when  they 
:  have  made  the  archipelago  too  hot  to  hold  them. 

I  There  are  few  Americans  or  Europeans  living 
i  In  the  Orient  who  would  not  rejoice  if  some  of 
the  laws  existing  here  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
'^g  out  of  the  country  undesirable  aliens  could 
~  P°rt3 

I  of  white  men  who  are  calculated  to  bring  their 
fellow  countrymen  in  disrepute  among  natives, 
and  to  dlsgraoe  ua  "East  of  Suez.” 

These  undesirable  whites  may  be  divided,  for 
purposes  of  classification,  into  several  cate¬ 
gories.  Some  of  them  are  prompted  by  distaste 
j  for  the  trammels  and  prejudices  of  civilization 
to  withdraw  from  their  accustomed  haunts  in 
order  to  go  forth  and  cast  their  lot  among  bar¬ 
barous  or  semi-oivillzed  nations,  where  they  are 
free  from  every  kind  of  restraint,  moral  and  ma¬ 
terial,  and  at  liberty  to  give  free  rein  to  their 
often  ignoble  instincts.  Occasionally  they  are 
men  of  birth  and  fortune,  and  in  this  connection 
J  have  a  case  In  mind  of  an  American  millionaire 
■who,  severing  his  ties  from  the  land  of  his  birth, 
has  taken  up  his  abode  in  Japan,  where  he  con¬ 
torts,  not  with  the  educated  class,  but  with  the 
"Hlnln,”  or  people  of  the  most  degraded  and 
Slowest  type,  whose  mode  of  existence  differs  but 
]  elightly  from  that  of  brute  beasts,  and  who  are 
|  accustomed  to  perform  those  kinds  of  labor 
•which  no  one  else  In  the  Orient  will  undertake 


for  fear  or  comtuninatlon  and  losso^casT^-^lH 
Their  very  name  indicates  their  bestial  nature, 
for  the  Japanese  word  "hinin”  means  "not  hu¬ 
man.”  Imagine  the  effect  created  among  the  un¬ 
travelled  Japanese  by  a  white  man  of  birth,  edu¬ 
cation  and  wealth  casting  in  his  lot  by  choice 
with  the  "hinins,”  not  for  the  sake  of  ameliorat¬ 
ing  their  morai  and  material  condition,  but  solely 
for  the  pui-pose  of  lowering  himself  to  their  level 
cf  degradation! 

Less  reprehensible  is  the  case  of  August 
Bethmann,  a  publisher  of  Alsleben,  in  Germany, 
who  had  been  led  by  atavism  to  dispose  of 
his  prosperous  printing  business  in  the  Father- 
land  and  to  migrate  to  Kabakon,  one  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  north  of  Australia.  There  he  has  acquired 
a  large  plantation  and  lives  alone  among  the 
natives,  having  adopted  all  their  manners  and 
customs,  even  to  the  dispensing  with  every  ves¬ 
tige  of  clothing.  The  natives  of  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago  are  about  the  lowest ’type  of  black  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
naturally  August  Bethmann’s  action  In  sinking 
to  their  level  and  in  adopting  all  their  ways  is 
not  precisely  calculated  to  increase  their  regard 
end  their  reepeot  for  the  white  races. 

The  crew  of  the  British  ship  Tewksbury, 
which  was  wrecked  some  years  ago  on  one  of  the 
Caroline  Islands,  in  the  Pacific,  and  who  spent 
seven  months  there  before  being  finally  rescued, 
related  on  their  return  to  England  that  they 
would  have  been  killed  by  the  ferocious  natives 
had  It  not  been  for  an  Englishman  of  the  name 


of  Charles  Irons,  who,  having  been  marooned 

there  a^decade  previously  by  a  trading  vessel, 
had  become  the  chief  of  the  savage  tribe  by 
which  the  island  was  inhabited.  Irons,  according 
to  the  account  of  the  pallors  of  the  Tewksbury, 
had  become  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  a  savage 
himself,  dispensing  with  garments  and  stalk¬ 
ing  about  like  Adam  before  the  fall,  but  had  no 
less  than  seven  dusky  Eves.  He  .absolutely  re¬ 
fused  to  leave  the  island  on  board  the  vessel 
which  ultimately  rescued  the  sailors,  announcing 
that  he  preferred  his  life  among  the  natives  to 
anything  that  civilization  could  offer,  and  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  there. 

In  British  India  there  have  been  in  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  a  number  of  Englishmen 
who,  yielding  to  some  monomania,  have  adopted 
the  role  of  fakir,  and  who  have  ended  their  days 
as  such,  subjecting  themselves  to  all  those  dread¬ 
ful  forms  of  asceticism  and  of  penance  practised 
by  the  Indian  dervishes.  Mentally  unbalanced 
as  they  undoubtedly  have  been,  they  are  in  every 
respect  more  worthy  of  sympathy  and  interest 
than  those  degraded  Europeans  who,  partly  In 


"consequence  of  mere  shiftlessness 
to  earn  a  livelihood  and  partly  In  consequence 
degenerate  tastes,  developed  by  a  residence  In  the 
morally  tainted  atmosphere  of  the  Orient,  ally 
themselves  with  the  most  degraded  and  lowest 
class  of  natives  In  India,  the  very  contact  of 
whose  shadow  Is  regarded  by  the  high  class 
Hindoo  as  a  defilement.  Inasmuch  as  It  Js  the 
prestige  of  the  white  man  and  the  native  belief 
In  his  superiority  which  alone  enable  England 
to  exercise  with  a  mere  handful  of  soldiers  and 
civilian  officials  autocratio  If  beneficent  sway  '' 
over  the  vast  empire  of  Hlndostan,  with  its  • 
tWlMlie  UUUUlfttton  otaOO.OOO.OOO.Apl.U  readily 
be  understood  that  the  white  pariaf  Is  not  only 


a  source  of  trouble  but  even  of  danger  to  the  t 
British  government  at  Calcutta. 

Then,  there  are  the  men  who  have  been  driven 
by  some  great  Injustice  at  their  expense,  or  by 
some  domestic  tragedy,  to  withdraw  from  civil¬ 
ization.  Thus,  at  El  Kef,  in  Southern  Tunis, 
there  has  just  died  In  the  odor  of  Moslem  sanc¬ 
tity  a  sheik  who  for  more  than  a  generation  had 
been  venerated  by  the  natives  as  a  particularly 
holy  dervish  under  the  name  of  Sldl  Achmet, 
but  who  turns  out  to  have  been  the  son  of  one  Ej 
of  Napoleon  Ill’s  most  powerful  ministers  of  jj 
state,  M.  Lefebvre  Du  ruffe  In  the  palmy  days  V.j 
at  the  Tullerles  he  was  one  of  the  gayest  mem-  jg 
bers  of  the  Imperial  court,  and,  becoming  Impll-  | 
cated  in  a  love  affair  which  culminated  In  a  fatal  i 
duel  and  In  the  suicide  of  the  woman,  he  shook  a 
the  dust  of  France  from  off  his  feet,  migrated  ^ 
to  Africa,  became  a  convert  to  Islam,  and  such  G 
an  adept  in  its  lore  that  he  was  actually  in-  | 
trusted  with  the  role  of  Imam  (preacher)  and  of 
teacher  of  Moslem  theology  at  the  grat  univer¬ 
sity  of  Kalruan,  in  Tunis. 

Besides  those  who  owe  their  fall  from  grace 
and  their  inclusion  in  the  category  of  the  white 
pariahs  to  the  unbridled  license  of  life  in  the 
East  which  has  accomplished  not.  only  their 
moral  but  also  their  material  ruin,  there  are 
those  undesirable  whites  who  turn  up  in  the  Far 
Orient  because  they  have  made  Europe  and 
America  too  hot  for  their  health.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  these  are  not  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  class  of  all  the  white  trash  in  the  Orient, 
since,  not  content  with  mere  exile  from  civiliza¬ 
tion,  they  become  its  bitterest  foes  and  the  most 
relentless  enemies  of  the  white  races,  especially 
of  their  former  fellow  countrymen.  Every  now 
and  again  the  American  authorities  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  find  themselves  called  upon  to  deal  with 
some  white  man  who. has  allied  himself  to  those 
various  hostile  Malay  tribes,  such  as  the  Moros 
and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  outrage  arid  crime. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  there  Is  a  large 
sprinkling  of  white  men  among  the  pirates  by 
which  the  rivers  and  coasts  of  China  are  In¬ 
fested,  and  whose  nefarious  activity  in  Cochin 
China  keeps  a  large  body  of  French  troops  busy 
all  the  year  round.  Time  and  again  have  the 
French  ofldclals  engaged  in  hunting  the  so-called 
“Black  Flags"  discovered  that  the  latter  were 
led  by  white  deserters  from  civilization,  who  had 
adopted  all  the  vices  aqd  barbarisms  of  the  very 
worst  type  of  the  Oriental,  retaining  no  vestige 
of  civilization,  save  the  hue  of  their  skin.  Of 
their  names,  the- ones  I  can  recall  at  the  present 


moment  arc  those  of  two  Frenchmen,  CaussadeJ 
and  Martin,  both  now  dead,  and  of  a  Dane, 
certain  Oberg,  who  before  drifting  out  to  Cochin | 
China  used  to  be  well  known  In  San  Francisco. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  dozen  or  so  Europeans  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Father  Ohrwalder  and  to  other  equally  | 
trustworthy  authorities,  were  formerly  with  the  j 
Mahdt  in  the  Soudan.  They  comprised  the  ex- 
Prusslan  sergeant  of  artillery.  Klotz,  and  a  Rus- 
ilan  by  the  name  of  Polowski,  who  had  held  i 
commission  as  colonel  of  dragoons  In  the  Czar’s 
_  ■■ 


army,  but  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  it  on 
account  of  some  disgraceful  episode  in  which  he 
was  implicated.  Both  men  had  abjured  Christi¬ 
anity,  embraced  Mahdism  and  were  distin¬ 
guished  among  the  dervish  leaders  for  their 
fanaticism  and  for  their  relentless  cruelty. 

Their  bodies  were  not  found  among  the  dead, 
either  at  the  battle  of  Omdunnan  or  after  the 
final  engagement  In  which  the  Mahdl  lost  hie 
life,  so  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  they 
may  have  made  their  escape  to  the  west  to 
Wadai  and  have  Joined  the  dusky  ruler  of  that 
Central  African  kingdom,  or  else,  perhaps  the'  _ 
mysterious  Senoussi,  the  Veiled  Prophet  of  theOT 
Soudan  and  the  chief  of  the  most  powerful  re¬ 
ligious  order  of  Islam.  In  fact,  the  Dark  Con¬ 
tinent  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  romantic  yet  per-t 
fectly  authentic  stories  of  these  white  renegades.! 
traitors  to  civilization.  The  Mad  Mullah  lnj 
Somaliland,  who  Is  not  yet  downed,  has  as  his 
principal  lieutenatt  a  former  Austrian  cavalry! 
officer  by  the  name  of  Karl  Inger,  and  an  ex-| 
.Colonel  Hortl,  of  the  Italian  army,  which  he  wa- 
obliged  to  leave  in  consequence  of  a  grave  of 
fence  affecting  his  honor.  Joined  the  flag  of  the 
Negus  of  Abyssinia  at  the  time  when  he  was  atm— 
war  with  Italy  and  contributed  in  no  small* 
measure  to  his  country’s  crushing  defeat  Even!) 
Lobengula,  the  savage  ruler  of  the  fierce  Mata- 1] 
bele  tribe,  had  a  number  of  white  renegades  as¬ 
sisting  him  In  his  outrages  on  the  white  races  in 
South  Africa,  and.  while  one  of  them  was  a  de¬ 
serter  from  the  American  army,  another  was  the 
son  of  a  leading  Canadian  physician  and  a  third 
a  fugitive  Italian  murderer.  These  three,  at  any 
rate,  were  killed  by  Lobengula  himself,  who,  Just 
before  his  death,  was  led  to  believe  that  they  had 
been  guilty'  of  treachery.  He  thus  spared  his 
enemies  the  trouble  of  hanging  them,  for,  of 
fourse,  there  Is  no  mercy  for  outcasts  of  this 
Character. 

i  There  are  just  two  categories  more  of  these 
^  -indeslrable  whites  in  the  East.  They  are,  first 
®if  all,  the  men  who  have  been  tempted  to  try 
.heir  luck  out  there  in  business,  who  had  failed 
and  find  themselves  destitute.  For  a  white  man 
t  Jo  be  utterly  without  resources  In  the  Orient. 

,,n  object  of  charity  to  his  fellow  countrymen 
id  to  the  uatlves,  is  about  as  disagreeable  a 
*ate  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  every 
’orelgn  consul  or  colonial  magistrate  should  have 
l  fund  at  his  disposal  for  the  Immediate  re¬ 
patriation  of  these  individuals  before  they  are 
[driven  to  desperation,  to  crime  and  to  the  dis- 
raclng  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  Finally, 
:here  are  the  white  women  who,  sometimes 
ictims  of  ciroumstances  and  sometimes  through 

a  lack  of  moral  poise,  seem  destines  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  uatlves  In  the  Tar  East  how 
foolish  white  men  axe  to  treat  their  women 
folk  with  so  much  respect  and  ohtvalrous  re¬ 
gard  Of  course  the  white  woman  by  reason  of 
her  color  is  an  object  of  mark  throughout  the 
’Orient  She  lives  to  all  Intents  and  purposes 
In  the  limelight,  which  attracts  widespread  at¬ 
tention  to  every  one  of  her  shortcomings.  It  is 
bad  enough  In  all  conscience  for  a  white  man 
to  expose  himself  to  the  contempt  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental  But  when  a  white  woman  by  her  mode 
of  life  Invitee  a  disgust  on  the  part  of  the  na¬ 
tives  which  her  countrymen  are  powerless  to 
.resent  the  situation  is  Indeed  dlatresalng  More- 

S3K 

Sfy  oie  who Is  inclined  to  doubt  this  aSBertion 
I  r  would  refer  to  the  well  known  stones  of  Lady 

Hester  Stanhope,  ^nlec^  of  England^  celebrated 

El  «othP1,  whom  died  as  tbe  wives  of  Arab 
I  Ss  in  By  la  and  Arabia.  They  have  many 
y , sh elKS  m  .  present  day— even  titled 

countei parts  at  v  KX- ATTACHE, 

tones. 


Shanghai,  China,  May  1. 

IN  a  little  office  on  a  side  street  close! 
to  the  native  quarter,  south  of  Nan-1 
kin  road,  there  sits  a  little  man  wellB 
beyond  middle  age  -who  knows  morel 
I  about  the  foreign  population  of  Shang-r 
hal  and  other  cities  of  China  than  any! 
20  men  in  the  orient,  He  likewise  hasl 
more  callers,  gets  a  bigger  mail  andl 
writes  more  letters  than  any  other  manB 
in  Shanghai.  He  handles  a  largej 
amount  of  money,  too,  but  this  is  an| 

I  incidental  feature.  This  man  is  morel 
I  or  less  of  a  mystery  to  many  people  I 
land  as  he  never  explains  his  business  1 
I  and  callers  never  mention  the  fact  of  | 
|  having  seen  him  the  mystery  seems  to  | 

I  deepen. 

Yet  this  Is  all  simple  enough.  The  I 
I  little  man  is  the  agent  of  the  remit-  [ 
I  tance  man.  He  is  their  attorney,  their  | 
N  adviser,  their  administrator  when 
]  death  occurs.  It  might  be  said  that  he  I 
I  is  the  shepherd  of  a  big  flock,  for  he  I 
|  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the  vast 
I  crowd.  He  is  also  a  detective,  a  bu-  | 
3  reau  for  Information,  a  banker, 

I  searcher  for  missing  persons.  In  his  F 
3  27  years’  residence  In  Shanghai  he  has  j 
|  found  the  heir  to  an  EngllBh  dukedom, 

|  guarded  the  secrets  of  an  Illicit  union  I 
J  between  a  reigning  monarch  in  Europe 
!  and  a  woman  of  the  people,  he  has  | 
bought  oft  adventurers  and  adventur- 
3  esses  who  threatened  to  make  serious  | 
I  trouble  for  high  and  mighty  persons. 

|  All  this  smacks  of  the  romantic;  it  I 
might  be  an  introduction  to  a  new  f 
series  of  Btate  secrets  about  to  be  pub- 
|  lished  by  a  magazine.  No  doubt  some  I 
j|  one  will  get  c\ose  to  the  little  man 
'  *ome  day  and  make  hlm*talk;  it  would 


expense,  but  not  tor  this  nrtlole.  He  Is  B 
Blmpjy  mentioned  as  an  exouse,  lot  In  . 
troduclne  the  main  subject,  China  aB 
the  land  of  the  remittance  murtf 

On  the  Bund  of  a  cool  evening,  when  t 
all  Shanghai  gathers  to  bsir  ^Ith^tn  9 
concert,  one  may  rub  elbows  .with  an 
Illegitimate  eon  of  an  emperor  or  with  | 
a  lowly  born  but  beautiful  escaped  009- 
Ivlct  tr om  the  wind  swept 
Kibprla  Your  companion  on  the  setree 
under  th.  trees  may  be  tbs  younger 
Ison  of  a  British,  aristocrat  who  forged 
U  frond’s  name  to  a  check  in  order  1 
Ito  nay  his  gambling  debts,  or  .he  may 
Ibe  an  ex-army  officer  from  Manila  re-| 
Icently  released  from  Blllbld  after  serv-1 
ling  three  years  for  frauds  In  the  c°™‘| 
Imlssary.  Over  there  by  the  steps  lead-1 
in*  down  to  the  landing  float  where  theR 
SI  st^mships  land  thelr  paasengersl 
1  are  three  men,  every  one  with  a  his 
tory  and  all  wanted  by  prosecuting  at- 1 
!  f  nrnevs  to  give  evidence  in  cases  of  I 
national  interest  In  the  United  States.  1 
It  Is  not  the  grafter.  th® 
the  adventurer,  however,  who  makes  | 
vjiff  end  of  the  useless  gentle-  I 
ZnoflflAr."  s'sss  lu  Sbsughal  os  | 


I  other  oriental  cities.  There  are  lOl 
I  times  as  many  remittance  men  alongl 
[I  the  coast.  They  have  congregated  atB 
S  Shanghai  and  Singapore,  drawn  to-P 
Bgether  as  if  by  a  mutual  interest.  Be-I 
B  fore  the  treaties  were  abrogated  andH 
j  the  settlements  abolished  In  Japan,  j 
I  hundreds  of  them  were  living  in  Kobe  j 
land  Yokohama.  I 

1  The  remittance  man  is  a  peculiar  I 
I  British  Institution  recognized  by  the  I 
I  courts,  the  parliament  and  the  bank-  I 
lers.  He  is  the  outcome  of  the  custom! 
Hof  the  eldest  son  Inheriting  the  titles,  I 
Restates  and  fortunes  of  the  father.  The! 
£|  English  ^rmy  system  is  likewise  re- 1 
bj  sponsible.  As  Is  well  known,  a  pri-B 
Ivate  fortune  Is  necessary  in  order  to  I 
I  hold  a  commission  In  the  British  army.  | 
Ilf  by  any  chance  the  young  officer  loses  | 
I  his  fortune  or  gets  Into  a  gambling  g 
1  scrape  or  has  a  flirtation  with  a  senior  B 
I  officer's  young  wife,  he  does  not  re-1 
I  sign  to  enter  commercial  life,  or  face  | 
|  a  courtmartial.  Scandal  is  avoided  B 
above,  all  things  in  the  British  army;! 
I  that  is  why  an  army  inspector  visiting  I 
I  here  recently  stated  that  he  could  of-  | 
fleer  a- brigade  with  trained  and  ex- 1 
I  perienced  men  right  in  Shanghai.  It  I 
1  is  the  peculiarity  of  English  customs  R 
|  that  gives  old  Britain  a  majority  of  * 
the  foreign  population  in  China  coast  f 
■  cities  and,  of  course,  It  has  Its  benefits,  f 


.k  keeps  up  the  big  balances  in  1 
favor  of  English  trade. 

All  remittance  men  are  not  crooks  j 
or  black  sheep.  Most  of  them  are  gen-  | 
tlemen  In  the  accepted  view;  many  are  < 
mighty  good  fellows,  good  sportsmen 
and  warm  friends  to  those  they  like.  I 
There  has  been  some  unfortunate  affair  H 
"at  home"  which  makes  It  a  necessity  U 
for  them  to  live  apart  from  the  family.  | 
Not  having  a  profession  and  not  recog-  U 
nlzlng  commercial  pursuits  as  a  legltl-  I 
mate  method  of  earning  a  living,  they  fl 
llvb  leisurely,  drawing  a  monthly  or  fl 
quarterly  sum  from  the  bank  or  from  r 
the  little  man  off  Nankin  road.  The  I 
little  man  came  here  to  watch  the  1 
three  sons  of  a  British  nobleman; 
others  sent  their  sons  to  him  and,  In  I 
time,  his  business  grew  to  such  an  1 
extent  that  one  bank  In  London  remits  | 
to  him  for  the  "boys,”  every  quarter,  a 
sum  said  to  he  £50,000. 

I  The  story  of  Bertie  Cecil,  the  hero  of 

Oulda's  novel,  "Under  Two  Flags,”  can 
be  found  In  counterpart  in  every  China 
coast  city,  while  such  affair's  as  the 
American  dramatist.  Boyle,  disclosed 
In  his  play,  "The  Squawman,”  are  re¬ 
peated  right  here  every  month  of  the 
'  year.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
a  voung  Englishman,  who  had  been 
living  with  a  Japanese  girl  for  several 
5'ears,  came  Into  the  title  and  estates 
of  a  cousin.  In  this  case  the  English¬ 
man  did  not  hesitate  as  did  the  squaw- 
I  man.  He  packed  up  his  kit  and  went 
to  England,  taking  his  two  babies  with 
him.  The  little  Japanese  mother  was 
found  a  few  days  later — only  a  case  of 
I  h&ra-klrl.  -  ... _ 

There  are  at  least  gJjOO  remit^£in£g 
men  in  Shanghai,  a  majority  here  be¬ 
cause  they  were  in  the  way  at  home 
and  it  is  cheaper  to  live  in  Shanghai  I 
than  London  and  people  ask  fewer  1 
questions.  Yet  it’s  probable  that  fully  | 

1  000  mighty  interesting  stories  could 
be  obtained  if  these  Englishmen 
would  talk,  but  they  are  Englishmen, 
which  explains  why  the  stories  will 
never  be  known. 

Singapore  is  next  in  favor  with  the 
remittance  man.  About  lLvg  there  l 
and  on  the  neighboring  islands,  some  j 
having  gone  into  tea  and  tobacco  | 
raising.  At  Colombq_Uie__colony__ls 

|  good'  sized,  while  Hongkong,  Yoko- 
I  liama,  Bangkok,  Rangoon  and  Penangg 
I  have  their  share  in  proportion.  1 

|  It  was  at  Hongkong  that  perhaps 
the  most  unusual  case  of  a  remit- 1 
I  tance  man  lived  and  died.  This  manli 
I  came  to  the  China  coast  first  as  al 
I  cadet  on  a  warship.  Ten  years  later! 

I  he  came  back  and  settled  at  Hong-W 
kong,  devoting  his  time  to  study  of  I 
Chinese  affairs  and  writing  for  London! 

I  and  Liverpool  papers.  He  became  an  I 
1  authority  on  China  and  published  sev- 1 
oral  books.  On  his  death  it  was  I 
learned  that  he  was  the  twin  brother! 
j  of  a  noted  commoner,  a  man  who  I 
married  a  titled  woman  and  was  the  I 
I  friend  of  the  sovereign.  The  two  I 
I  brothers  looked  so  much  alike  that  | 
I  apart  they  were  always  mistaken  fori 
leach  other.  This  resemblance  got  I 
Ithem  both  into  frequent  difficulties. 
Iseveral  stories  have  been  told,  but  the  | 


Imostcommonly  accepted  version  ofJ 
I  the  affair  is  this:  5 

The  young  naval  officer  appeared  | 

■  at  a  dance  one  evening  in  ordinary  | 

I  evening  dress.  A  young  woman  mls-1 
I  took  him  for  the  brother  and  saw  | 
I  things  to  the  officer  that  opened  hlsj 
1  eyes.  Not  informing  the  lady  of  her  I 
I  mistake  he  went  to  his  brother  and  | 
I  accused  him  of  serious  business.  Thefl 
I  brother  was  at  that  time  just  coming | 
1  into  prominence  politically.  Any  dis-  I 
I  closure  would  be  liable  to  wreck  hisl 
I  party  and  It  would  bring  disgrace  to  1 
la  proud  house  of  England.  The  woman  fl 

■  must  of  all  things  not  know  that  she? 
Iliad  talked  to  the  wrong  man.  And| 
I  she  never  did,  for  she  married  the! 
I  young  commoner,  giving  him  a  prince-* 
j  ly  Income,  while  the  naval  officer  sure, 
I  of  a  remittance  spent  several  years  T 
I  in  travel  and  study,  his  tastes  being  | 


I  tied  in  Hongkong.  He  often  told  his 
I  intimate  friends  that  he  lived  there 
I  because  he  liked  it  and  his  ambition 
I  was  to  be  known  as  the  greatest  au- 
1  thorlty  upon  the  tribes  of  southern 
I  China,  an  a/nbition  that  was  realized. 

Travelers  who  have  visited  the 
I  China  coast  have  been  charmed  with 
I  the  life  and  the  beauty  of  the  cities. 

1  Writers  have  commented  much  upon 
I  the  beauties  of  Happy  Valley  at  Hong-  ItfQ 
j  kong,  of  the  beach  drive  at  Slngna- 
I  pore  or  the  race  course  at  Shanghai, 
j  It  Is  the  remittance  men  who  have 
j  made  these  beauties  possible.  Their 
J  mode  of  life  has  made  it  necessary 
I  for  them  to  have  something  to  oc- 
|  cupy  their  time.  The  result  Is  thai 
racing  clubs,  golf  clubs,  cricket  clubs. 

S  shooting  clubs,  country  clubs  and] 

| scores  of  others  abound. 

The  club  grounds  are  laid  out 
Ij  extensive  scales.  Handsome  club-| 
j  houses,  equipped  on  a  scale  that  as 
1  tonishes  the  traveler,  are  found  In 
I  every  city.  Every  city  has  Its  drn- 
I  matlc  club  and  the  only  first  class 
|  theater  in  the  orient  was  built  by  the 
I  Shanghai  Dramatic  club.  This  club. 

1  by  the  way,  often  presented  plays 
I  that  have  made  a  success  in  London 
I  before  they  are  seen  In  New  York  -or 
I  other  parts  of  the-  English  speaking 
1  world.  It  13  the  remittance  men  who 
I  make  the  club  a  success,  for  they 
|  spend  most  of  their  time  in  further- 
|  lng  the  interests  of  these  clubs. 

The  social  customs  of  the  oriental 
I  city  are  varied  and  interesting.  A  long 
Jetory  might  be  written  on  the  pecullar- 
llties  that  mark  each  city.  Thus  at 
[■Kobe  every  one  at  4  o'clock  takes  tea 
lat  the  boathouse;  at  Hongkong  they 
rlseek  the  peak  of  Happy  Valley; 

1  Shanghai  they  drive  on  Bubbling  Well 
Iroad.  The  share  that  the  remittance 
,  man  plays  in  society  Is  very  consider¬ 
able,  and  society  has  much  to  thank 
;  the  remittance  man  for;  it  is  he  who 
‘j  invents  new  amusements,  who  manages 
|  the  various  affairs  and  sees  to  it  that! 
verything  is  pulled  off  with  fine  effect.] 
Not  all  remittance  men  are  of  the; 

J  gentleman  type,  however.  Some  who, 

1  may  have  been  gentlemen  at  an  earlier- 
]  date  have  sunk  low  in  the  social  scale' 

I  and  they  are  beneath  even  the  pity  of] 

I  the  lowest  Chinese  coolie.  This  element 
|  furnishes  a  large  share  of  the  beach 
comber  class  that  infests  the  cities 
I  and  gives  much  trouble  to  the  police. 
Drink  and  association  with  evil  women 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  their 
state.  Some  become  Involved  with  the 
grafting  class  and  sooner  or  liter  land 
behind  prison  bars.  Yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  Englishman  manages  to  keep 
out  of  trouble,  at  least  trouble  with 
the  police.  The  China  coast  has  never 
I  been  a  dumping  ground  for  English 
crooks,  there  being  far  more  of  this 
element  in  South  Africa.  Canada  and 
i  Australia.  The  latter  country,  with  its 
former  penal  settlements,  took  the  big- 
I  ger  part  of  the  crooks  in  years  gone  by. 

England  has  not  furnished  all  the  re¬ 
mittance  men  along  this  coast.  There 
are  men  to  be  found  who  claim  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  Germany,  France  and 
Italy  as  their  native  land.  Most  of  the 
Frenchmen  are  found  in  Cochin-China 
and  the  Germans  are  partial  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  To  the  Philippines, 
even  with  Its  present  American  control, 
the  Spanish  remittance  man  still  goes, 
although  the  old  system  of  giving 
younger  sons  of  Spanish  dons  and 
grandees  a  piece  of  land  and  letting 
him  live  off  the  hemp,  tobacco  and 
sugar  has  now  disappeared.  Speaking 
of  America,  that  country  is  probably 
the  only  one  not  represented  In  the  re¬ 
mittance  man's  colony.  America  is 
represented  In  other  hosing8  ah'? 

crime,  tor  It  Is  n  regrettable  tact  that 
a  good  share  ot  the  crooks  and  gratters 
along  the  coast  are  Americans  or  claim 
to  be.  However,  the  subject  of  graft 
lng  Is  a  large  one  and  It  must  be  left 
for  another  story. 


_ 

smlsslng  tne  remittance  man. 
ord  must  be  said  as  to  the  debt  owed 
him  by  the  world  for  his  establishment 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  orient.  It  Is  a 
fact  recognized  by  businessmen  and 
historians  that  the  cities  of  the  China 
coast  which  are  among  the  great  marts 
of  trade  have  been  stimulated  and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  their  present  prosperous  con¬ 
dition  by  the  presence  of  the  remit¬ 
tance  men.  They  so  far  outnumber 
the  real  man  of  business  that  they  con¬ 
trol  affairs.  The  well  known  "call  ofl 
the  east,"  as  Kipling’s  "On  the  Road  | 
to  Mandalay"  so  feelingly  expresses  It.  I 
is  the  outcome  of  the  remittance  man’s  j 
existence.  The  good  fellowship,  the 
heartiness,  the  whole  souledness  of  the 
people  here  come  from  the  remittance 
man.  He  hungers  for  news  of  the 
homeland,  for  tidings  of  the  world’i 
affairs,  and  he  is  ready  and  willing  at  1 
all  times  to  accept  the  stranger  and  1 
Hake  him  welcome,  He  makes  a  good  3 
Mend  and  sticks  close  through  thick] 
md  thin.  Custom  has  made  him  a  sub-  M 
Jv9t  of  jest,  derision  and  contempt,  but 
ljs  is  not  to  blame  for  this;  It  Is  mis- 
^>'tune.  He  won’t  work;  he  does  not  I 
■  vow  how,  but  he  Is  willing  to  act  the 
Jost  and  serve  the  stranger;  he  has  I 
turned  a  stench  hole  Into  a  paradise;  he  | 
has  transplanted  to  the  orient  the  cus-  I 
toms  and  systems  of  the  civilized  j 
world.  For  this  he  .should  bo  given  J 
all  credit.  The  world  owes  him  a  debt. I 


•“Every  Foreign  Missionary  is  like  anl 
jAmerican  flag  in  a  foreign  land.”  Chief! 
W.  A.  Taylor,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In-f 
dustry  in  Washington,  represented  this! 
idea  in  speaking  at  the  Aldine  Club  inT 
New  York,  December  1,  at  the  Agricul-I 
tural  Missions  Dinner.  Last  May,  Chiefl 
Taylor  invited  those  interested  in  Agri-i 
cultural  Missions  to  Washington  and  pre-i 
sided  for  a  day  over  a  discussion  of  whatl 
the  Agricultural  Department  in  Washing-T 
ton  can  do  to  help  missionaries,  most  ofl 
whom  are  working  among  faming  people.  I 
He  also  asked  the  missionaries  to  helpl 
the  department  in  its  search  of  the  lands! 
of  the  earth  for  new  plants  and  new  remeT 
dies  for  plant  diseases.  On  December  8,1 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association! 
followed,  addressed  by  Dean  A.  R.  I 
Mann,  of  Cornell  University,  on  “The| 
Training  of  the  Agricultural  Missionary;’’ 
Professor  Daniel  Kulp,  Columbia  Univer-  1 


sity,  on  “Agriculture  in  China,"  and  Miss 
Anna  M.  Clark,  Y.  W.  Q.  A.,  on  “The 
Farm  Woman  In  the  Middle  West.” 


OUR  CONSULS 

IN  FAS  EAST 

- - - 

i  Some  Not  Up  to  Standard,  ] 
Reported  Mr.  Peirce. 


SINGLED  OUT 

Goodnow,  McWade,  and 
Williams  Criticised. 


SEVERALCHARGESMADE 


Eighty.Ttao  Laid  Against  Goodnoti) 
and  Many  Against  McWade— Un* 
favorable  Reports  of  Consol 
Greener,  at  Vladivostok,  Current 
Throughout  the  East ,  Says  Peirce 


Washington,  March  2S. — The  President 
to-day  transmitted  to  the  House,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  resolution  introduced  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Williams,  the  report  of  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  Peirce  regard¬ 
ing  the  ^ousular  service  in  the  Orient. 
The  message  is  accompanied  by  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Root,  in  which  he  says: 

“i  \vTsh  to  call  especial  attention  to  one 
feature  of  these  reports.  They  disclose 
grave  misconduct  on  the  part  of  two  con¬ 
suls  formerly  occupying  important  posts 
in  the  East.  These  consuls  are  no  longer 
in  the  service.  I  regret  to  say,  however, 
that  there  are  indications  of  other  cases 
of  misconduct  or  inefficiency.” 

These  cases,  the  Secretary  says,  shows 
the  necessity  of  a  regular  inspection  serv¬ 
ice. 

“Consuls  in  the  tropics  and  in  the  Ori¬ 
ent,”  he  said,  "free  from  the  restraints 
surrounding  their  life  at  home  and  subject 
to  no  inspection,  are  apt  to  become  in¬ 
efficient  and  in  some  cases  to  become  cor¬ 
rupt.” 

The  report  of  Mr.  Peirce  includes 
Naples,  Alexandria,  Port  Said  and  Suez, 
Aden,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Hongkong, 
Canton,  Shanghai.  Hanking,  Hankau,  Che- 
fu  and  Vladivostok.  While  he  criticises 
the  employment  of  English  consuls  at 
home  places  and  the  age  of  some  Ameri¬ 
can  consuls,  his  severe  criticism  is  re¬ 
served  for  ex-Consul-General  Goodnow,  at 
Snanghai,  ex-Consul-Geueral  McWade,  at 
Canton,  and  ex-Consul  .Williams,  at  Sing¬ 
apore. 

The  charges  against  McWade  are 
drunkenness,  employment  of  a  felon,  issu¬ 
ance  of  fraudulent  Chinese  certificates,  ex¬ 
tending  protection  to  Chinamen  who 
claimed  to  be  American  citizens,  persecu¬ 
tion  of  American  citizens  for  purposes  of 
revenge  and  corruption  in  office. 

The  charges  against  former  Consul- 
General  Goodnow  are  eighty-two  in  num¬ 
ber,  some  serious.  Some  nre  said  to  be 
sufficient  to  support  suits  at  law  and  to 
give  evidence  of  corruption  in  office.  The 
opinion  of  the  better  element  was  un¬ 
favorable  to  him  in  Shanghai. 


Charge  1^"  T  relates  ' ® 
fees  for  prohating  a  will.  The  second 
as  to  the  false  registration  of  the  steam¬ 
ship  Kiangsi  and  is  made  the  subject  of 
an  extended  report;  another  the  improper 
issuance  of  passports;  and  a  list  of  fees 
still  unaccounted  for  is  another  given. 

Regarding  Mr.  Greener  at  Vladivostok 
the  report  says: 

“Everywhere  throughout  the  East  I  re¬ 
ceived  unfavorable  reports  of  Mr.  Green- 
er.  His  habits  are  said  to  be  extremely  « 

baOther  complaints  of  him  are  those  re¬ 
garding  his  accounts. 

Several  consuls  are  reported  as  excellent. 

As  to  ex-Consul  Williams  the  assistant 
Secretary  says  that  in  his  two  previous  re¬ 
ports  his  record  was  not  unblemished.  He 
makes  part  of  the  record  correspondence 
of  Secretary  Linggar  Riouw,  in  1901,  in 
which  Consul  Williams  is  alleged  to  have 
made  efforts  to  collect  a  debt  for  a  China¬ 
man.  His  defense  to  the  department  was 
that  he  did  not  know  the  realm  of  his 
consulate. 

As  to  the  Goodnow  charges,  Mr.  Pierce 

lays: 

1  found  many  ugly  rumors  reflecting 
ravel.v  upon  Consul-General  Goodnow  s 
moral  standing  in  the  cummunity.  but  as 
■these  were  matters  of  gossip  and  hearsay, 
unsupported  by  any  tangible  evidence,  1 
have  not  felt  that  it  was  proper  to  include 
them  in  the  charges,  but  I  may  say  that 
it  is  unfortunate  that  an  official  occupying 
so  conspicuous  a  position  as  does  our  Con¬ 
sul-General  at  Shanghai  should  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  such  scandalous  report,  while  the 
employment  of  such  men  as  White  and 
Derby  in  the  capacity  they  have  tilled  is 
in  itself  discreditable.  If  there  were  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  'be  said  regarding  them,  they 
are  men  of  coarse,  brutal  type,  whose  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  offices  is.  as  I  learn  from 
most  reliable  information,  grossly  indecent 
and  profane.  White  has  resigned  but 
Derby  remains  as  marshal.” 

Then  follow  the  charges.  The  first,  the 
will  case,  the  report  says,  would  indicate 
that  the  Consul-General  or  some  one  m 
his  office  is  acting  as  an  attorney  before 
his  own  court  and  collecting  the  fees  as 
official  court  fees.  None  of  .these  fees,  it 
is  stated,  have  been  accounted  for  to  the 
department. 

mi —  * - fKo  chin  TCinncsi  to 

Boxer  troubles.  The  report  states  that  at 
this  time  Mr.  Goodnow  placed  Chinese 
vessels  under  the  American  flag,  the  ves¬ 
sels  being  ostensibly  owned  y  one  E.  A. 
Knight.  In  reporting  these  transfers,  Mr. 
Goodnow  took  occasion  to  say  that  in  eacn 
case  the  money  specified  in  the  bill  of 
sale  was  passed  over  in  his  presence.  Mr. 
Pierce  here  remarks: 

“The  sale  of  five  large  steamers  by  a 
rich  corporation  to  one  of  its  employees, 
a  man  known  to  have  only  moderate 
means,  could  hardly  fail  to  arouse  sus¬ 
picion  and  especially  so  at  a  time  when 
the  seller  had  so  much  to  gain  by  placing 
the  vessels  under  a  foreign  flag. 

“There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Good- 
now  made  any  investigations  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  facts,  but  that  the  transfer 
of  these  vessels  was  a  fraudulent  one  is 
placed  practically  beyond  dispute  by  the 
fact  that  on  January  29,  1902,  when  the 
Boxer  troubles  were  over.  Captain  Knight 
transferred  the  vessels  back  to  the  China 
Merchants  Steam  Navigation  Company.” 

The  Kiangsi  was  wrecked. 

“But  much  more  grave  is  the  evidence 
that  Mr.  Goodnow  was  using  the  great  ju¬ 
dicial  powers  with  which  the  law  as  it 
stands  has  invested  our  consuls  in  China 
improperly  to  obtain  large  sums  of  money 
for  himself,  to  which  he  had  not  the  small¬ 
est  shadow  of  right,  and  the  evidence  of 
this  in  certain  cases  is  so  strong  and  so 
convincing  that  conclusive  evidence  in  re¬ 
buttal  on  Mr.  Goodnow’s  part  is  necessary 
to  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  grave  mal- 
feasance  in 


au. .alter  cnarge  is  that  Goodnow  forced 
an  attorney  named  Brownburke  to  give  up 
a  contract  for  a  contingent  fee  by  threats 
made  by  Derby,  who  is  quoted  as  saying 
in  this  connection: 

“Goodnow  will  imprison  you  and  seize 
your  books,  papers,  and  private  effects  un¬ 
der  a  false  execution.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  will  fix  it  up  with  Goodnow  and 
keep  in  with  him  you  will  get  a  nice  thing 
out  of  it.” 

On  another  visit  Derby  said: 

“Goodnow  is  here  for  the  money;  he  has 
the  power  and  he  will  use  it.  He  is  king 
here  and  you  cannot  go  against  him.  1 
warn  you  Goodnow  is  consul-general, 
judge,  and  court,  all  in  one.” 

Going  into  detail  regarding  the  charges 
against  McWade,  Mr.  Peirce  takes  up 
that  of  “gross  drunkenness  upon  a  public 
occasion”  first.  This  occurred  while  at  the 
opening  of  the  Cantou-Hankow  Railway, 
which  McWAde  atended  in  his  official  ca¬ 
pacity.”  McWade  was  disgracefully  drunk 
and  made  a  public  exhibition  of  himself,” 
says  the  report 

On  another  public  occasion  he  became 
“boisterously  drunk.” 

He  was  called  on  to  make  a  speech  but 
was  unable  to  respond.  In  place  of  a 
speech  he  volunteered  to  sing  “Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  and  when  some  one  shouted,  “Hur¬ 
rah  for  Ireland,”  McWade  swore  and 
wanted  to  fight. 

“The  general  opinion  that  I  found  ex¬ 
pressed  regarding  McWade  throughout 
China  was  that  he  is  notoriously  corrupt,” 
says  Mr.  Peirce. 

Secretary  Root  has  determined  to  pro¬ 
vide.  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  American 
consuls  legislated  out  of  the  service  by 
the  recently  enacted  consular  reorganiza¬ 
tion  bill.  The  blow  falls  heaviest  upon 
the  consuls  in  Canada,  where  no  less  than 
twelve  offices  are  abolished,  namely,  Am- 
herstburg,  Brockville,  Chatham,  Guelph, 
Goderich,  London,  Peterborough,  St. 
Thomas,  Stratford  and  Wallaceburg,  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  and  Grenville 
and  Stanbridge  in  Quebec. 

Lack  of  business  is  the  assigned  reason 
for  the  abolition,  and  it  was  pointed  out 
to  the  House  that  the  British  consular 
representation  on  the  Aiperiean  side  of 
the  line  was  much  smaller  than  the  Amer¬ 
ican  force  of  consuls  in  Canada,  the  fact 
teing  that  there  was  not  a  single  British 
lonsulate  in  the  states  of  Michigan,  Wis- 

.nsin,  Minnesota  or  Ohio. 

Secretary  Root  has  decided  that  he  will 
to  find  places  for  as  many  of  these 

cers  as  possible. 


MR.  SPEER. 


Albuquerque,  M.M. July  Slst,  1907. 

Mr. Robert  E. Speer, 

Dear  Bro tber  , 

Tha  i  nclose  d#  a  letter  tw  mo  from  Miss  Violet  Alden,  the  Principal  of  Henaul 
School,  and  a  clipping  which  she  inclosed  to  me  with  her  explanations,  I  feel 
I  should  forward  to  you,  as  f  ate  not  directly  informed  as  to  the  ci r cutrs tances 
referred  tJo ,  but  am  thotroly  convinced  that  the  statement  is  not  correct,  and  is 
injuring  the  cause  of  missions  in  that  region. 

Leaving  the  matter  to  your  Judgment,  I  am  as  ever 

Yours  Sincerely; 
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COPY  OF  LETTER 

Printed  in 

President  Tanner’s  Home  Paper, 
She  "KAUKAUNA.  TIMES.”  j 

Tamasnoo,  San  Lu's  Potosi,  June  3rd.  - 
Dear  Charley: 

Perhaps  a  few  words  from  Mexico  will  be 
welcome  as  I  understand  you  are  having 
cold  weather  up  home  a.nd  if  I  could  send 
you  a  little  of  the  heat  from  here  it  would 
be  appreciated  and  perhaps  lessen  the  coal 
bills.  We  have  it  nice  and  warm  all  the 
time,  at  5  A.  M.  it  is  usually  70,  at  noon 
hovering  about  90  and  at  8  P.  M.  down  to 
70  again  and  cool  nights,  good  to  sleep  after 
an  all-day  horseback  ride  over  the  fields. 

You  know  the  arrival  of  the  “Times”  is. 
an  event  in  our  lives  here  at  Tamascpo, 
bringing,  as  it  does,  a  breath  of  home  life, 
we  eagerly  scan  the  pages  and  read  with 
sorrow  the  news  of  the  death  of  a  friend,  or 
smile  with  pleasure  at  the  marriage  or  brth 
of  a  child  to  an  acquaintance,  separated 
we  are  at  this  moment  from  home  by  thee 
thousand  miles,  each  item  of  news  is  r-ad 
with  interest,  as  many  of  the  reader/  of 
the  “Times”  are  financially  interests/  in 
the  development  of  this  sugar  ranch  no 
doubt  but  what  sonle  of  the  news  wi  be 
appreciated.  I  took  a  trip  to  our  only 
seat,  “Cuidad  del  Maize”  (city  of  the  >rn) 
last  week  to  attend  a  convention  of  tferep- 
resentatives  of  the  Alcohol  producers  i  our 
county.  Our  county  seat  is  27  miles  o  the 
railroad  and  as  it  is  not  visited  by  Aieri- 
cans  to  speak  of  it  made  the  trip  *sui3  in¬ 
teresting  in  many  ways. 

In  common  with  all  Mexican^  cities  the 
public  buildings  are  grouped  about  a  sqaare, 
or  plaza  as  it  is  called,  this  square  is  made 
into  a  park  by  planting  flowers  and  having 


walks  laid  out  in  every  direction,  a  bandi 
stand  in  the  center  and  in  this  case  a  statue 
of  Hidalgo,  the  Washington  of  Mexico  at' 
one  side.  Grouped  about  this  square  is  the 
church,  the  municipal  palace,  postcffice 
Federal  telegraph  office,  the  jail  and  bar¬ 
racks  for  the  municipal  guard  and  other 
buildings  for  the  judiciary. 

The  innate  human  curiosity  of  the  natives 
causes  them  to  stare  quite  politely  by  the 
way  at  the  passing  American  as  they  do  not 
often  see  many  so  far  off  the  railroad. 
/Imagine  my  surprise  to  find  a  beautiful" 
Presbyterian  church  perched  on  a  prominent* 
corner,  a  fine  stone  building  with  tower, 
gables,  stained  glass  wire  screened  win¬ 
dows,  that  cost  as  a  whole  not  less  than 
$10,000.00  gold  I  am  sure.  Presided  over  by 
a  lone  American  Missionary  at  a  salary  of 
IlSOjOO  a  month  and  a  school  teacher  at 
a  month.  I  cannot  help  but  think 
here  are  a  good  many  thousands  of  dollars 
of  some  ones  good  money  wasted,  for  the  two 
thousand  inhabitants  of  this  little  city  are 
Christians,  already  professing  the  Catholic 
religion  and  are  in  no  special  need  of  being 
converted  to  tho  doctrines  of  Calvin,  and  as 
there  are  no  American  or  other  foreign  resi¬ 
dents,  the  preacher  presides  over  a  congre¬ 
gation  consisting  of  his  awn  family  and 
about  15  servants.  I  fear  his  neighbors 
quite  properly  resent  his  intrusion  for  I 
.noticed  t.hp_^hm-,?h  stood  or  the  corner  of 
Calle  de  'Infernio  and  Cal le  de  Rata,  (cor^ 
ner  Hell  and  Rat  streets).  Speaking  about 
missionary  work  in  this  country  if  some  one 
wanted  to  do  some  real  good  with  their 
spare  money,  the  best  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  establish  Ry  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  in 
the  division  points  on  the  railroads,  for  all 
the  railroad  men  are  Americans  and  many 
of  these  points  are  located  in  small  places 
where  there  are  no  accommodations  for  the 
poor,  weary,  tired  men  to  go  to  except  the 
usual  Mexican  hut  or  the  Cantina  (salopn]/ 
The  railroads  find  it  hard  to  keep  good  men 
in  this  way,  bu£  they  cannot  help  it;  trains 
have  to  be  run  and  can  only  run  so  far 
without  a  lay  over  and  at  present  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  too  busy  developing  the  country  to 
spend  money  for  these  club  houses.  I  know 
that  if  a  good  Ry.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  was 
placed  at  Cardenas  our  next  nearest  divi¬ 
sion  point  that  under  the  management  of  a 
sensible  secretary  it  would  do  a  world  of 
good  and  be  a  real  help  to  the  railway 
men.  But  I  am  wandering  from  my  subject. 
The  streets  of  this  little  city  are  all  paved 
with  cobble  stones  and  while  quite  narrow 
are  kept  scrupulously  clean.  As  there  are 
few  wheeled  vehicles  in  the  place,  trans¬ 
portation  being  nearly  all  by  burro  or  mule 
pack,  there'  are  no  ruts  in  the  streets  and 
often  the  grass  starts  up  between  the 
stones,  but  I  noticed  several  peons  indus¬ 
triously  picking  out  the  grass  'with  small 
knives  from  between  the  stones  in  the 
street  before  their  houses. 


[‘'ESS: 

I  Scott  williams. 
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THE  MEXICO  MISSION 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 
OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY- 


RESIDENCE: 

3 a.  Av.  Ocampo  no.  7. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Aug.  26,  *07 

f  RECEIVED 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Speer, 

156  Fifth  Ave.  AUG  28  1907 

New  lork  City,  MR.  SPEER. 

My  dear  Mr.  Speer, 

I  have  at  hand  yours  of  the  22  inst.  with  enclosure  from  Dr. 
Thomson  and  clipping  from  the  "XaukauDa  Himes" 

I  will  3ay  in  reply  that  the  mission  work  in  Ciudad  del  Maiz  is  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  A.  Hunter,  of  the  Associated  Reformed  Presbyterian  Churob 
and  that  Brother  Hunter  has  been  about  20  years  at  this  station  where  he  has  built 
up  a  substantial  work,  and  is  honored  and  respected  by  the  citizens  and  authorities 
of  that  district.  I  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  the'r  church  building  in  Deo. 
1894,  and  know  the  structure  to  be  an  ample  but  modest  building  holding  about  200 
people  and  it  has  been  filled  to  overflowing  more  than  onoe.  To  be  sure  the  oity 
is  a  stronghold  ofl  Romanism  and  the  work  has  not  grown  as  Brother  Hunter  would  like 
to  see  it,  but  it  has  had  a  wide  influence  on  the  whole  region.  The  building  did 
not  cost  over  $10,000  mexicans,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  of  stone 
and  the  lumber  for  roofs  and  flooring  had  to  be  brought  in  20  miles  by  team. 

She  day-sohool  has  been  very  successful  and  well  managed  with  the  oare  and  the 
strong  spiritual  influences  that  always  characterize  the  work  of  the  A.R.P.'s, 

As  the  Tamosopo  Plantation  is  owned^by  a  group  of  oatholio  priests  from  Milwaukee, 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  author  of  the  letter  did  not  investigate  the  faots  with! 
an  entirely  impartial  interest.  There  is  no  way  to  check  the  publication  of  letters 
like  the  one  referred  to,  as  Mexico  is  overrun  with  people  looking  for  business 
openings  and  who  do  not  stop  to  think  hhen  they  fly  to  ink  to  express  their  views  of 
the  strange  conditions  in  a  new  land. 

If  friends  in  Albuquerque  are  interested  in  getting  further  facts  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  work  of  brother  Hunter  they  may  write  to  him  at  Ciudad  del  Maiz,  S.L. P. 
Mexico,  or  to  Dr.  N. E. Pressly,  of  Tampioo,  Tamps.  Mexico 

Yours  very  cordially. 


Mr.  Robt.  E.  Speer, 

Sec.  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A 

My  dear  Brother: - 


Tampico  de  Tamaulipas, 

September  25th  1007 . 
RECEIVED 
SEP  3'"  W? 

MR.  SPEER* 


I  hasten  to  answer  your  kind  letter,  and  am  great- 

.V . 

fulfor  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  our  work. The  letter  to  which 
you  refer  is  slanderous,  and  was  written  in  all  probability  by  one, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Romish  communion. 

Mr.  Hunter  is  in  Tampico  at  this  time  conducting  a  meeting  for  us, 
and  he  has  said  that  he  will  'Trite  a  reply. 

The  facts  are  that  the  church  to  which  the  writer  refers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  session  annex,  benches,  reflector,  bell,  stained  glass, 

, cost  not  quite  $  8.000.00.  His  salary  is  $  1.000.00  a  year, that 

A 

of  the  teacher  is  $  500.00.  &&L 

He  has  never  had  but  two  servants.  His  membership  in  C.  de  Maiz  is 
about  35. He  has  five  other  places  of  preaching.  The  school  has  about 
sixty  pupils,  he  has  an  interesting  Sabbath  School,  and  an  active 
Christian  Endeavor  Society. Un  fortunately  the  stree^long  the  side 
of  the  building  is  called  Calle  del  Infiemo,  but  it  was  so  called 
years  before  the  introduction  of  Protestantism  into  Mexico.  The  church 
faces  on  what  is  known  as  Independence  St. 

In'fhe  Tamasopo  Sugar  Co., I  am  told  that  there  are  several  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  one,may  be  more  are  priests,  and  this  slander  may 
come  from  the  pen  of  a  catholic. 

The  writ^er  ought  to  have  referred  to  the  Cathedral  there,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Bible  there,  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  idolatry 
taught  and  practiced  by  the  Catholic  Clergy, and  all  that  has  ever  been 
heard  of  the  plan  of  salvation  has  been  through  the  "  lone  Misslonary-c" 


unknown 


Man  s  heart  is  an^KJOffl  quantity,  it  is  capable  of  any  conception," i t 
is  desperately  wicked'!  Christ  was  jeered.  His  work  maligned,  his  apos¬ 
tles  ridiculed,  and  persecuted,  and  we  may  not  expect  any  better  treat¬ 
ment. 


With  highest  esteem, 


Believe  me. 


Most  sincerely. 


IfflXNBSS 


November  21,  1923 


An  Outsider’s  View 


During  the  recent  strike  of  press  men  in  New  York 
[City  there  was  printed  a  hybrid  sheet  called  “Combined  New 
York  Newspapers/’  The  Christian  Advocate  of  New  York 
quotes  from  that  paper  the  pith  of  an  article  entitled?  ‘‘The 
Missionary.’  The  writer  was  evidently  an  outsider  and 
|  this  is  what  he  says: 

1  make  no  bones  of  saying  that  the  Christian  missionary 
is  about  the  most  useful  person  in  the  world. 

He  is  the  one  figure  that  gives  me  the  most  hope  for  the 
world's  future. 

The  motive  that  actuates  him  is  the  only  one  I  find  in 
the  multitude  of  human  motives  that  gives  promise  of  the 
eventual  peaceable  organisation  of  the  world. 

Like  everything  else  that  is  human,  missionary  enter¬ 
prises  have  been  complicated  with  a  deal  that  is 
absurd,  impractical,  raw,  faulty  and  wrong.  But  that  is 
merely  to  say  that  they  have  been  managed  by  men.  .  . 

But  making  due  allowance  for  all  human  frailty,  and 
stripping  the  motive  of  the  missionary  down  to  its  radical 
impulse,  one  finds  it  to  be  about  the  most  useful  bit  of  seed 
corn  in  the  soil  of  humanity. 

For  the  missionary  is  actuated  by  the  desire  to  help  the 
human  race.  He  alone  is  eager  to  serve  men  simply  because 
they  are  men. 

There  are  plenty  of  heroes  who  are  ready  to  fight  and 
die  for  Americans,  or  Frenchmen,  or  Irish,  or  Bulgarians, 
many  noble  Jews  who  wish  to  help  Jews,  Catholics  who 
want  to  be  of  use  to  Catholics.  Methodists  full  of  charity  to 
Methodists,  Whites  who  are  for  the  Whites,  and  Blacks 
who  are  for  the  Blacks,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I 
know  of  but  one  group  who  are  for  human  beings  just  be¬ 
cause  they  are  human  beings. 

These  are  the  missionaries.  - 

The  missionary  idea  has  had  about  as  hard  sledding  as 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  great  ideas.  It  was  ridiculed  most 

unmercifully  at  its  birth.  .  .  ■ 

Every  supercilious  writer,  from  Dickens  down  eo  the 
man  who  wrote  the  latest,  most  cynical  and  septic  play, 
“Bain,”  which  for  a  long  season  just  recently  has  enjoyed 
the  approval  of  the  critics  and  the  hee-haws  of  the  mob, 
has  held  up  to  ridicule  the  missionary  idea. 

All  that  these  smart  ones  can  see  in  it  is  an  attempt  of 
one  set  of  fanatics  to  impose  their  opinions  upon  another 

S0S  But  the  missionaries  as  a  rule  are  working  away  at  tbe| 

same  task  in  which  Jesus  seemed  to  be  engaged.  _ 

For  they  are  healing  the  sick,  teaching  the  ignorant, 
training  the  little  children,  and  steadily  spreading  through 
the  dark  places  of  the  earth  those  fundamental  principles 
of  decency,  humanity,  kindness,  honesty  and  courage  upon 

Whi  Best  of 'anf they  are  planting  everywhere  the  only  idea 
upon  which  any  practical  internationalism  can  ever  he 
Eked  the  only  thought  upon  which  humanity  as  a  whole 
can  ever  b©  organised. 

■  The  editor  o£  the  Christian  Advocate  takes  occasion  to 

urge  the  churches  in  America  to  offer  their  fullest  support 

I  to  the  movement  which  makes  possible  the  work  of  the 
missionary.  Is  it  not  also  an  occasion  for  those  about  whom 
I  such  generous  statements  are  made  to  examine  them- 1 
I  selves  and  endeavor  to  measure  up  to  the  high  standards 

I  set  for  them  by  others,  to  say  nothing  of  the  matchless 
I  ample  and  life  of  the  One  they  seek  to  follow? _ 


fc  JhmL 
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"I  have  never  thought  of  Confucianism  as  a 
religion.  I  have  always  considered  it  merely 
a  system  of  instruction.  Christianity  as  the 
true  religion  is  fundamental.  Confucianism  as 
a  system  of  teaching  is  merely  a  supplement¬ 
ary  study  on  an  equality  with  many  other 
branches  of  study. 

“My  first  impulse  toward  Christianinity  was 
received  when  I  was  a  student  in  Tientsint 
The  students  of  the  Medical  College  of  the  city 
were  notorious  for  their  immorality.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  bring  about  their  reform 
but  without  success.  Finally  President  Lin  of 
the  Medical  College  induced  some  of  the 
students  to  join  a  Bible  class  in  the  Tientsin 
Union  Church.  At  first  there  was  no  percept¬ 
ible  change,  bui  presently  surprising  results 


“  I  Have  Decided  to  Become 
a  Christian  Because” 

Ajfril 

[Advisor  to  the  Governor  of  Kiangsu  Province, 
technical  delegate  to  the  Washington 
Disarmament  Conference,  president  of  the 
Nanking  YMCA,  successful  negotiator  for 
release  of  Americans  captured  by  bandits  in 
1923,  Hon.  S.  T.  Wen  tells  why  he  decided  to 
follow  Jesus.j 

“From  my  youth  I  had  been  a  believer  in 
God.  My  view  of  God,  however,  was  the 
traditional  view  of  my  forefathers,  in  whose 
mind  God  (Shang  Ti)  and  Heaven  (Tien)  are 
synonymous  terms.  I  conceived  of  God  merely 
as  power  exercising  itself  in  the  punishment 
of  evil.  I  had  no  Idea  of  God  as  a  being 
of  Love. 


icame  out.  Most  ot 

J  were  baptized.  They  became  diligent  in  study, 

|  patient  in  healing,  and  energetic  in  preaching 
I  the  Gospel  in  other  schools.  The  evidence 
{furnished  in  the  lives  of  thefe  students 
I  convinced  me  that  God  has  real  power  to  make 
I  young  men  repent  and  to  purify  th|ir  hearts. 

"My  next  impulse  toward  Christianity  grew 
I  out  of  my  close  relationship  with  E.E.  Barnett 
I  at  Hangchow,  from  whom  I  received  new  light 
and  strength.  It  was  only  after  Sherwood 
Eddy’s  visit,  however,  during  which  I  was 
deeply  moved  by  his  addresses,  that  I  found 
strength  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  take  the 
I  final  stand.  I  was  much  impressed  by  Eddy’s 
I  presentation  of  Christianity  as  a  means  of 
national  as  well  as  of  personal  salvation. 

“I  have  been  much  influencedby  the  YMCA. 

|  To  me  the  Association  is  the  embodiment  of 
I  what  is  simple,  happy  and  progressive  in  re¬ 
ligion.  The  conception  of  Christianity  it 
reveals  prepared  me  to  become  a  Christian  and 
a  church  member. 

"I  have  decided  to  become  a  Christian  be¬ 
cause  I  wish  to  be  like  Christian  men  whom  I 
have  observed — a  man  with  a  pure  heart, 
strong  blood,  true  patriotism,  and  perfect  zeal. 

“The  foundations  in  China  are  shaking. 
Only  Christianity  can  save  us,  party  strife, 


1  war  propaganda,  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
|  fusion  are  making  the  work  very  difficult  for 
i  our  Chinese  Christian  leaders.  Tell  America 
to  quickly  send  us  men,  very  strong  men,  like 
1  the  man  who  led  me  to  Christ. 

“Now  is  a  time  of  moral  decline  and  danger 
I  among  the  young  men  of  China.  Social  evils 
and  temptations  abound.  Many  young  men 
who  fall  are  not  themselves  blameworthy. 
Rather  should  those  be  held  responsible  who 
might  bring  about  reforms.  Therefore,  I 
decided  to  make  whatever  sacrifice  necessary 
in  order  that  I  might  lead  tempted  and  half 
I  fallen  young  men  into  paths  of  righteousness 
and  morality.” 


CONSIDER  THE  PEANUT— A  MISSIONARY  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  CHINA’S  AGRICULTURE 
The  foreign  peanut,  by  which  name  the  large  peanut  now  grown  I 
in  China  is  commonly  called,  was  introduced  into  China  from  the  I 
United  States  about  35  years  ago  bv  Archdeacon  Thompson  of  the  I 
|  American  Church  Mission.  Archdeacon  Thompson  brought  four  quarts  I 
of  peanuts  to  Shanghai  and  there  divided  them  equally  with  Dr.  I 
Charles  R.  Mills  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  (North)  who  I 
was  on  his  way  to  Tengchowfu  in  Penglaihsien,  Shantung.  This  [ 
district  was  already  noted  as  a  large  peanut  growing  section.  j 

Dr.  Mills  divided  his  two  quarts  of  peanuts  equally  with  two  of  I 

his  church  members  on  the  condition  that  they  should  increase  them  I 
for  three  years  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  use  them  for  general  I 
distribution.  One  of  the  farmers  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  ate  all  I 
his  crop.  The  second  farmer,  however,  fulfilled  his  contract  faith-  I 
fully  and  distributed  them  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  Because  1 
of  their  size  they  were  acceptably  received  and  grown  as  widely 
as  the  three  years  increase  permitted. 

Hopes  in  the  rapid  spread  of  the  large  foreign  peanut  were  | 
somewhat  shaken  when,  aften  trying  to  express  the  oil  as  was  their  I 
custom  by  grinding  up  both  the  hull  and  the  kernel  previous  I 

to  applying  the  pressure  to  extract  the  oil,  it  was  found  that  the  I 

thick  shell  of  the  peanut  absorbed  practically  all  the  oil.  Then  some-  | 
one  got  the  happy  idea  of  shelling  the  peanuts  before  expressing  the  I 
oil.  This  was  done  and  the  value  of  the  foreign  peanut  was  clearly  I 
demonstrated.  This  saved  the  day  for  the  foreign  peanut  and  ever  I 
since  its  production  has  been  increasing  yearly  until  at  the  present  f 
time  it  enters  into  China’s  foreign  commerce  to  the  extent  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  The  introduction  of  the  peanut  into  Penglaihsien 
was  considered  such  an  important  event  that  a  large  stone  tablet 
memorializing  the  virtues  of  the  foreign  peanut  was  placed  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Yamen  of  the  Magistrate  of  the  district. 

;  jt  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  benefits  which  the  farmers  have 
!  derived  from  this  missionary  introduction.  It  has  become  indigen- 
I  ous,  to  say  the  least,  and  its  area  and  its  production  are  still  on  the 
increase.  Land  too  poor  for  other  crops  will  usually  produce  a  fair  | 
crop  of  the  large  peanuts. 


,  That  way  leads  inevitably  to  war.  In  the  Washington  conference  on  ms- 
armament,  Mr.  Hughes,  with  his  usual  high-minded  statesmanship,  startled  the  | 
I  world  bv  his  proposal  to  scrap  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  world— America  I 
|  leading  the  way.  But  there  was  one  sentence  uttered  which  was  vastly  more  I 
significant  for  world  peace.  I  think  it  was  Lord  Balfour  who  said,  What  we  I 
I  need  is  moral  disarmament.”  We  may  scrap  all  our  ships  and  guns  but  i  we  1 
1  keep  our  souls  bristling  with  race  prejudice,  race  arrogance,  race  hatred  and  I 
I  race  pride,  these  will  build  new  navies  and  newr  armies  in  a  day.  I  rot.  fcdhvood  I 
I  in  his  “Reconstruction  of  Religion”  has  said,  “We  would  seem  to  be  m  need  ot  I 
I  good  will  more  than  intelligence.  .  .  .  When  one  contemplates  the  strite,  tne| 
I  hatred  of  our  present  world,  one  might  be  pardoned  if  he  claimed  that  the  world  ■ 
[  needs  good  will  more  than  science  or  art,  yes,  even  more  than  food  or  sneiter. 
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IN  DEFENSE  OF  OUR  MISSIONARIES 

My  Dear  Dr.  Wishart: 

The  attacks  that  have  been  directed 
in  recent  months  against  our  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  and  many  of  its  com¬ 
missioned  workers  throughout  the  world 
by  ill-advised  critics  have  astonished,  be¬ 
wildered  and  made  indignant  Presbyte¬ 
rians  who,  like  myself,  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  actually  seeing  missionary 
work  in  the  field.  I  am  sure  that  the 
sentiments,  hostile  to  the  board,  of  a 
few  theological  professors,  the  editor  of 
a  church  paper,  and  zealous  ministers 
and  laymen  who  feel  themselves  under 
the  obligation  of  defending  the  faith  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  fathers,  do  not  represent 
the  attitude  toward  our  mission  work  of 
the  vast  majority  of  Presbyterians.  And 
yet  it  is  the  unusual  comment  that  at¬ 
tracts  attention,  however  unwarranted  it 
may  be.  Who  knows  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  done  to  the  advancement  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  foreign  field  by  words 
thoughtlessly  uttered  in  the  heat  of  de¬ 
bate  or  under  the  spell  of  theological 
argument?  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
am  writing  to  you,  as  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  to  urge  that  the 
widest  publicity  be._given  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Presbyterians  who  know' where¬ 
of  they  speak  when  they  declare  that 
the  critics  of  our  missionaries  are  either 
uninformed,  or  misinformed.  Let  the 
board  appeal  to  a  hundred  Presbyterians, 
ministers  and  laymen,  who  in  the  course 
of  their  travels  in  recent  years  have 
visited  our  missions  in  the  Far  East 
and  'Near  East,  in  India,  in  Africa,  and 
in  Latin  America.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  verdict.  Professor  Charles  R.  Erd- 
man  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
has  shown  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
from  his  personal  investigations,  how 
groundless  are  the  sweeping  accusations 
of  disloyalty  to  the  tenets  of  the  church 
that  have  been  made  against  Presbyte¬ 
rian  missionaries  in  the  Far  East. 

Allow  me  to  be  the  first  to  speak. 
Others,  I  am  sure,  will  follow.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  during  the  past  fif¬ 
teen  years  to  work  and  travel  in  the 
Mohammedan  countries  where  the  ob¬ 
stacles  to  evangelical  work  are  peculiar¬ 
ly  difficult  to  surmount,  and  where  po¬ 
litical  conditions  are  peculiarly  discour¬ 
aging.  I  have  seen  missionaries  with 
whom  I  was  associated  killed  in  mas¬ 
sacres;  I  have  seen  the  work  of  several 
generations  swept  away  in  uprisings;  I 
have  watched  in  several  countries  the 
labors  of  missionaries  in  the  midst  of  a 
war  discreditable  to  Christendom;  I 
have  visited  missions  far  from  the  beaten 
track;  and  I  have  come  into  intimate 
personal  contact  with  missionaries  of 
our  board,  not  only  in  their  own  fields, 
but  traveling  on  steamers^  and  on  fur¬ 
lough  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the 
United  States.  My  field  of  study,  in¬ 
ternational  politics,  has  been  conducive 
to  this  kind  of  association — far  different 
from  the  casual  meeting  here  and  there 


— with  the  men  who  have  carried  on 
and  extended  Presbyterian  missionary 
work  in  both  hemispheres.  More  than 
this,  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary  and  am 
by  both  training  and  conviction  an 
upholder  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
our  Christian  faith.  Experience  in  the 
foreign  field  has  taught  me  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  any  attempt  to  bring  the  world 
to  Christ  by  other  means  than  making 
ourselves  heralds  of  his  atoning  death. 

What  is  being  written  of  the  lack  of 
faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church  and 
of  the  lack  of  loyalty  to  the  church  on 
the  part  of  Presbyterian  missionaries  is 
untrue.  Even  if  we  did  not  know  from 
personal  investigation  that  these  alle-’ 
gations  were  untrue,  it  would  be  on  the 
face  of  it  absurd  to  assume  that  men  and 
women  would  have  gone  to  the  foreign 
field  with  any  other  motive  than  to 
preach  Christ,  and  that  they  could  have 
remained  there  and  have  been  sustained 
there  in  any  other  way  than  through  the 
grace  and  strength  that  come  alone  from 
the  possession  and  proclamation  of  the 
living  faith. 

Do  the  great  mass  of  church  people 
at  home  realize  how  easily  quit  they 
are  of  their  part  in  fulfilling  the  injunc¬ 
tion  to  preach  Christ  to  all  the  world, 
simply  by  making  their  contribution  to 
the  board  and  by  doing  some  little  things 
for  an  individual  missionary  institution 
or  missionary  family?  I  fear  that  this 
is  the  case.  We  do  not  stop  to  think — 
therefore  we  do  not  realize — the  con¬ 
stant  and  lifelong  sacrifice  of  the  men 
and  women  in  the  foreign  field.  The 
theological  professor,  the  pastor  in  the 
home  church,  the  layman  in  the  pew, 
live  their  lives  in  Christian  communi¬ 
ties  and  do  their  work  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der.  The  missionaries  are  in  heathen 
and  alien  communities — alone*  We  all 
know  how  fighters  are  borne  along  in 
the  assault  by  the  courage  of  one  an¬ 
other.  How  different  it  is  when  there  is 
no  serried  rank,  no  comrade  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  left! 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  mis¬ 
sionaries  should  become  broad-minded 
men  and  women,  and  that  they  should 
be  constantly  seeking  points  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  people  among  whom  they 
are  heralds  of  the  good  tidings.  Their 
work  would  prove  sterile  were  they  to 
remain  from  youth  to  old  age  impervious 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  facing  condi¬ 
tions  which  cannot  be  met  and  triumphed 
over  by  preconceived  and  rigid  methods 
in  the  presentation  of  the  truth.,  They 
remember  Paul’s  injunction  that  they 
must  be  all  things  to  all  men  in  order 
to  win  some.  Is  it  just,  therefore,  to 
Infer  that  they  have  lost  the  true  faith 
and  are  disloyal  to  their  church  when, 
through  the  grace  and  wisdom  that  have 
come  from  God  they  learn  that  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel  to  those  who  know  not 
Christ  does  not  consist  in  giving  a  course 
in  systematic  theology?  At  first  it  must 
be  a  very  simple  message  that  the  mis¬ 
sionary  carries  to  a  world  without  Christ. 
But  because  so  many  of  our  splendid 
soldiers  of  the  Cross  are  constantly 
stressing  the  Christian  life  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  not  as  fully  con¬ 
vinced  as  we  are  of  the  vital  necessity 
of  a  doctrinal  foundation  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  us. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  has  no  reason  for  questioning 
the  abiding  faith  in  Christ  of  its  mis¬ 


sionaries;  their  sincerity  and  ability  in 
preaching  the  gospel;  and  their  proper  I 
and  effective  use  of  funds  from  endow-  | 
ments  and  the  contributions  of  the 
churches.  The  suggestion  that  members 
of  the  church  should  investigate  the  or¬ 
thodoxy  of  individual  missionaries  and 
make  their  contributions  personally  to 
those  particular  missionaries  of  whom 
the  individual  contributors  approve, 
should  be  denounced  and  vigorously 
combated  by  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
This  suggestion  is  contrary  to  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  church,  and  if  it  were  fol-  | 
lowed,  would  prove  disruptive  and  dis¬ 
astrous. 

The  World  War  was  a  tremendous 
blow  to  the  moral  influence  of  Christian 
nations  in  Africa  and  Asia.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  since  the  missionary 
effort  of  Christian  churches  was  organ¬ 
ized  when  united  effort  was  more  needed 
than  now.  I  do  not  state  it  too  strongly 
when  I  say  that  it  is  blind  and  crim¬ 
inal  folly  for  any  group  of  men  within 
the  church  to  launch  and  sponsor  a 
movement  tending  to  throw  into  con¬ 
fusion.  and  stop  the  progress  of  the 
church  militant.  We  have  a  loyal  army, 
battling  against  great  odds,  at  the 
front.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  view  with-  I 
out  concern  a  defeatist  propaganda  in  | 
the  rear? 

Faithfully  yours, 

Herbert  Adams  Gibbons. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  January,  1924. 
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[Motions  of  address  delivered  by  Frederick  IF.  Stevens, 
American  representative  of  the  Banking  C  nsortium,  before 
the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Peking  Union  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  February  25,  1923.] 

NOW  and  then  I  hear  reputable  foreigners  in  China — I 
am  not  now  speaking  of  the  excessively  intellectual 
class — express  the  opinion  that  the  Christian  missions 
are  not  helping  China.  The  Christian  missionaries  have  long 
known  about  this,  I  am  told,  but  have  allowed  the  statements 
to  go  largely  unnoticed.  Perhaps  it  is  time  that  something 
be  said  by  laymen  on  the  subject.  These  remarks  are  made 
by  people  not  particularly  interested  in  nor  familiar  with  mis¬ 
sion  work.  They  have  not  investigated  and  they  draw  con¬ 
clusions  from  misinformation.  None  of  them  are  in  this 
audience,  I  feel  sure.  When  I  hear  a  man  express  such  an 
opinion  I  want  to  be  a  lawyer  again  and  have  the  privilege 
of  asking  him  questions.  I  shall  mention  some  of  them.  I 
do  not  ask  these  questions  of  anyone  here;  they  would  be 
more  properly  addressed  to  the  foreigner,  perfectly  honor- 
orable  and  well  meaning,  who  has  jumped  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  principal  thing  that  is  done  by  the  Christian  mission¬ 
aries  in  China  is  to  teach  the  Bible  to  Chinese  who  are  look- 
1  ing  for  free  rice;  to  the  poor  soul  who,  ignorant  of  the  satis¬ 
faction  that  a  life  of  unselfish  service  gives,  has  thought  that 
the  tvp.ical  jnissionary  _comes-.cnit.  herfi—pxincipally  for  the. 
purpose  of  getting  an  easy  living.  I  want  to  ask  him : 

What  do  you  really  know  about  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
|  tian  missions  in  China? 

How  many  of  their  twenty-four  Y.  M.  C.  A.  city  centers 
|  or  their  twelve  Y.  W.  C.  A.  centers  and  eighty-nine  student 
associations;  how  many  of  their  many  schools,  academies, 

I  colleges  and  universities,  workshops  and  hospitals,  churches 
1  and  Sunday-schools  and  other  places  of  activity  have  you 
investigated  or  even  visited? 

With  how  many  Christian  missionaries  themselves  have 
you  talked  seriously  about  their  work?  Or  with  how  many 
Chinese  who  know  about  such  activities? 

Have  you  read  any  issue  of  the  China  Mission  Year  Book 
that  tells  about  them? 

Do  you  know  what  is  being  done  in  the  cities  of  China 
through  homes  for  boys  and  homes  for  girls  and  otherwise 
by  the  Salvation  Army,  a  great  and  worthy  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary  organization? 

Do  you  know  even  a  little  about  the  many  fine  activities 
long  continued  among  the  very  poor  of  China  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Catholic  Church? 

Do  you  know  of  anything  in  human  form  more  repulsive 
than  Chinese  beggar  women,  and  do  you  know  that  it  is  edu¬ 
cated,  genteel  Christian  missionary  women  who  are  little  by 
!  little  getting  them  and  their  children  off  the  streets,  clean¬ 
ing  them  and  getting  them  into  self-supporting  condition? 

Do  you  know  what  the  Christian  missionaries  are  doing 
among  the  Chinese  peasants  to  bring  a  little  joy  into  their 
gray  lives? 

Do  you  know  that  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Chinese 
people  are  farmers,  with  about  sixty  million  farm  holdings, 
that  they  are  backward  in  methods ;  that  their  position  in  re¬ 
lation  to  adequate  food  supply  and  articles  to  be  sold  in  for- 


lign  markets  is  thre»ened;  that  about  eighty-five  per  cent.  I 
of  China’s  exports  d/e  products  of  the  soil,  and  that  Christian  I 
mission  institutions  are  doing  nearly  all  that  is  being  done  I 
at  all  for  their  economic  as  well  as  their  spiritual  and  social  I 
welfare?  Do  you  know  a  single  thing  about  the  importance  | 
of  agriculture  in  Hie  yearly  program  of  the  missionary  or¬ 
ganizations,  about  soil  fertility,  plant  diseases,  seed  selection,  I 
animal  husbandry,  as  they  relate  to  Christian,  missionary  ef¬ 
forts  in  China  ?  Do  you  know  of  the  missionary  work  in  sani¬ 
tation  and  health  promotion,  or  in  helping  to  rid  China  of  I 
the  awful  narcotic  curse? 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  about  236,000  Chinese  chil¬ 
dren  in  missionary  day  schools,  not  counting  the  190,000  in  I 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  that  most  of  them  would  J 
have  no  schooling  but  for  the  missionary  schools? 

Do  you  know  that  the  Chinese  modern  system  of  Educa-  I 
lion  in  China  began  with  the  work  of  the  Chinese  mission  I 
teachers,  and  that  modern  medicine  was  mediated  to  China  by 
the  Christian  medical  missionaries?  Do  you  know  that  f 
China  was  devoid  of  anything  resembling  modern  hospitals  j 
and  trained  nurses  until  they  resulted  from  missionary  ef¬ 
fort,  and  that  now  there  are  over  three  hundred  mission  hos-  I 
pitals  in  China,  nearly  one  hundred  of  which  are  conducted  I 
on  approximately  modern  standards  with  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment  and  nursing,  and  that  there  are  few  cities  in  China  | 
InvJng.  ^vaiu.  <me  -such  -drmese  -  hospital:  whieh  fs  of  non- 
missionary  origin  ? 

Do  you  know  that  the  building  up  of  the  nursing  profes-  I 
sion  in  China  is  at  the  present  time  almost  entirely  in  the  I 
hands  of  missionaries  and  of  Christianized  Chinese? 

Do  you  know  that  although  leprosy  has  existed  in  China  I 
from  time  immemorial,  and  there  are  now  four  hundred  I 
thousand  in  China,  the  first  lepers’  hospital  or  asylum  was  | 
established  by  a  missionary  society? 

Do  you  know  that  there  was  never  in  China  a  hospital  or  | 
asylum  for  the  insane  until  one  was  provided  by  mission¬ 
aries'5 

Do  yctu  know  the  missionary  type?  Do  you  know  with 
what  respect  and  confidence  the  people  within  the  range  of  I 
the  missions  have  come  to  regard  the  missionaries,  and  that 
they  are  advisers  and  friends  to  the  whole  community  in  all 
kinds  of  trouble? 

Have  you  ever  looked  into  the  faces  of  an  audience  of 
Christianized  Chinese  when  being  addressed  by  that  superb 
American,  John  R.  Mott? 

Have  you  some  better  way  than  the  one  followed  by  the 
Christian  missionaries  for  implanting  into  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese  masses  ideas  of  right  living  that  will  help  uplift 
China? 

Have  you  considered  how  important  a  factor  moral  re¬ 
generation  is  in  China’s  political  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  ? 

Do  you  know  of  a  single  organised  activity  in  China,  on 
a  scale  of  importance ,  that  aims  at  moral  improvement  or  I 
that  is  calculated  to  bring  it  about,  and  that  is  not  traceable  | 
in  its  origin  to  the  Christian  mission ? 

I  began  asking  questions  about  China  on  all  manner  of  I 
subjects  when  I  first  came  here.  I  have  been  inquiring 
among  all  kinds  of  people,  from  many  parts  of  China,  for  [ 


■such  an  activity  of  importance  of  non-Christian  origin  with- 

lout  finding  one ;  and  the  failure  to  find  one  has  made  a  deep 
■  impression  upon  me.  If  anyone  in  this  audience  should 
|  write  me  about  one  I  would  consider  it  a  favor. 

These  careless  talkers  with  only  a  ‘‘little  learning”  about 
I  Christian  mission  work  in  China  go  back  home  and,  wish- 
[  ing  to  seem  wise  on  all  things  pertaining  to  China,  doubt¬ 
less  express  there  the  same  opinion  about  the  ineffectiveness 
of  the  Christian  missions.  I  believe  it  is  a  common  mistake 
j  in  foreign  lands  to  regard  all  former  residents  of  China  as 
I  oracles  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  China  and  the  Chinese, 
i  while  in  fact,  as  an  example  of  ignorance,  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  foreigners  in  China  who  are  ignorant  of  the  real 
facts  about  Christian  missions  in  China  as  if  they  had  never 
come  to  China. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  upon  this,  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  of  all  these  centuries  of  tests?  It  has  grown  in 
power,  century  after  century.  It  is  stronger  to-day  as  a  mo¬ 
tive  force  than  in  any  previous  century.  On  its  merits, 
shown  by  the  action  of  its  followers,  it  is  spreading  over 
the  earth  the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  It  thrives 
on  opposition.  Since  1900,  when  it  was  said  that  the  end  of 
Christian  missions  and  Christianity  in  China  had  come, 
Christianity  has  spread  enormously  here.  Who  would  have 
thought  in  1900  that  in  less  than  twenty-five  years  there 
would  be  in  China  several  large  Christian  universities, 
eagerly  attended  by  thousands  of  Chinese  students,  and  three 


hundred  Christian  hospitals,  or  that  there  wouldb^sucl^H 

large  number  of  other  Christian  institutions  and  agencies? 

The  Christian  religion  works  through  many  channels.  It 
has  many  by-products.  It  accounts,  for  example,  for  the 
millions  of  dollars  sent  from  America  for  China  famine  re¬ 
lief.  Most  of  that  huge  sum  was  raised  by  the  efforts  of 
Christian  workers  in  America.  The  growth,  power,  influence 
and  by-products  of  this  religion  are  not  to  be  measured,  how¬ 
ever,  merely  by  charitable  contributions,  nor  by  counting 
churches  or  church  members,  preachers  or  missionaries,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  s  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.’s,  workshops  or  hospitals,  orphan-  1 
ages  or  old  people’s  homes,  homes  for  homeless  boys  or  I 
homes  for  homeless  girls,  Christian  colleges  or  other  Chris¬ 
tian  institutions;  yet  all  these  are  among  its  instruments  for 
doing  good.  Such  growth,  power  and  influence  can  only  be 
truly  measured  by  the  increase  of  the  spirit  of  unselfishness, 
which  is  its  chief  product;  and  no  narrow-minded  man,  no 
one  who  is  intellectual  and  nothing  else,  can  do  the  measur¬ 
ing  and  obtain  a  true  result. 

My  remarks  have  related  principally  to  the  Christian  re-  I 
ligion.  I  have  come  to  believe  that  America’s  greatest  con-  1 
tribution  to  China,  greater  even  than  America’s’  political 
friendship,  is  the  work  of  the  American  Christian  mission¬ 
aries  in  China.  This  statement  may  indicate  the  impor-  I 
tance  I  attach  to  the  need  of  moral  regeneration  in  China  L 
before  there  will  come  great  political  and  industrial  improve-  I 
ment. 


Mr.  Lanning’s  Judgment  is  more  reliablei  "The  missionary  tody  (in  China)  as 
|  a  whole  stands  out  in  hold  relief  as  the  noblest,  bravest,  most  altruistic, 

and  best  of  all  bodies  of  men  that  exist  or  ever  did  exist .  The  Christian 

1  religion  has  been  brought  to  China  by  a  body  of  men  and  women  never  before  sur¬ 
passed  for  nobility  of  character  or  greatness  of  aim .  It  is  quite  as  much 

due  to  them  as  to  any  other  single  cause  that  China  today  is  thoroughly  awake. 
To  than  is  due  that  new  desire  which  is  already  reenergizing  the  old  forces. 

I  To  them  and  to  their  native  successors  .....  will  be  given  more  and  more  of  the 
I  power  that  will  shape  the  future  of  China." 
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IN  THESE 
windy  days  of 
official  ballyhoo 
,  you  hear  a  lot 
j  about  how  much 
Uncle  Sam  helps  the  Yan- 
|  kee  merchant  in  foreign 
trade.  He  does,  and  he 
freely  admits  it.  Every 
day ,  from  the  far-flung  paths 
of  commerce,  his  trained 
writers  glean  all  that’s  odd, 
interesting  or  exciting,  and 
feed  it  to  you  and  me  in 
|  the  morning  paper. 

“Dried  lizard  livers  as 
j  food  for  goldfish,”  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  may 
say,  “is  the  theme  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  cable  report  from  our 
trade  commissioner  out  in 
j  Swat.  Copy  on  request.” 

Then,  as  commerce  stops 
[  for  breath  or  to  shake  the 
I  water  from  its  trusty  trom- 
[  bone,  the  dignified  Depart- 
I  ment  of  State  takes  up  the 
I  challenge.  The  voice  of  its 
I  press  agent  may  be  some- 
I  what  softer,  his  diction  more 
I  elegant  and  his  claims  a  bit 
I  more  modest.  But  his  ap- 
I  peal  to  the  business  world, 

I  the  hint  to  Congress  to 
I  come  across  at  appropria- 
I  tion  time  are  none  the  less 
( earnest. 

“Through  the  com- 
I  mendabie  and  painstaking 
I  efforts  of  our  alert  consul  at 
[  Porto  de  Dead  Rato,”  we 
I  may  read,  “over  100,000 
I  American  baby  buggies  were 
I  sold  up  Monkey  River  Valley  during  the  fiscal  year  ended! 
J  June  thirtieth.  Formerly  the  British  monopolized  this! 
|  trade.  But  their  buggies  were  too  wide;  the  wheels  caught! 

,  the  weeds  beside  the  jungle  paths  and  shook  snakes! 
I  down  on  baby.  Happily,  however,  our  American  manu-r 
I  facturers— anxious  always  to  meet  the  wishes  of  foreign! 
|  customers— built  a  special  buggy,  a  stout,  stylish  vehicle! 
|  of  narrow  tread  that  fits  easily  into  the  grassy  paths  of! 
|  Bananaland.  ‘And  now,’  adds  the  consul,  ‘even  the  child-| 

I  less  use  our  baby  buggies — to  haul  yams  and  turtle  eggs. 

Tkm  Prince  of  Jidventurers 

IT  goes,  early  and  late,  this  tromboning  for  Army! 
^  and  Navy,  for  consuls,  ministers  and  commercial  at-! 
;ach4s.  Departments  trombone  for  more 
appropriations,  the  rank  and  file  for  more 
say,  for  transfers,  promotions  and  publicity. 

But  there’s  another  Yankee  working  over¬ 
seas,  teaching  our  methods,  introducing  our 
wares,  and  often  telling  Uncle  Sam  where 
aeeded  raw  materials  can  be  found,  whose 
ballyhoo  is  not  so  snappy,  so  nicely  re¬ 
hearsed.  You  hear  of  him,  all  right,  but  not 
always  through  pseans  of  praise.  He  out¬ 
numbers  our  consuls  maybe  one  hundred 
to  one,  and  he  has  a  wary  habit  _  of  poking 
about  in  odd  nooks  and  crannies  of  the 
world  where  potential  markets  are  waiting 
to  be  tapped.  Into  such  virgin  fields  he  pre- 
edes  the  consul  and  trader,  who  venture  in 


nas  set  tne  savage  stage  so  L/nris- 
S  tianity,  politics  and  commerce  will  safely 
mix.  For  he’s  the  prince  of  adventurers, 

[  this  unofficial,  unpaid  and  unsung  trade 
I  scout  of  Uncle  Sam— and  his  name  is  Amer- 
|  ican  missionary.  The  very  flag  itself  has 
1  often  followed  him,  just  as  trade  is  said  to 
j  follow  the  flag. 

His  whole  soul  is  in  his  gospel  work,  of 
j  course;  in  trade,  as  such,  he  may  often  take 
only  a  casual  interest— as  a  phase  of  civili- 
|  zation  incidental  to  the  spread  of  Chris- 
|  tianity. 

Yet  to  this  adventurous  patriotic  mission- 
|  ary  our  commerce  owes  an  old  and  increasing 
]  debt;  owes  it,  but  doesn’t  worry  about  it. 

On  the  contrary,  since  the  days  of  Clive 
I  and  Warren  Hastings,  white  planters  and 


■traders  in  India,  Africa  and  China  have  often  been  up  in! 
Barms  against  the  missionary.  To  this  day,  from  Tokio  tol 

■  Tanganyika,  there  are  still  many  whose  favorite  verball 

■  relaxation  in  leisure  hours  is  the  systematic  panning  and! 

I pummeling  of  the  missionaries.  ,  .  I 

I  Even  here  at  home,  when  the  hat  is  passed  for  the  I 
I  heathen,  many  a  business  man  is  apt  to  feel  a  bit  dubious—  I 
I  to  squirm  about  and  squint  to  see  how  much  if  any,  Bui  I 
I  Jones  in  the  neighboring  pew  is  dropping  in.  For  his  local  I 
|  church  he  will  give  cheerfully  enough,  even  if  panting 
I  vestrymen  do  sometimes  have  to  chase  him  about  the 
I  golf  links  on  Sunday  morning  or  tree  him  at  tile  Elks  Llub 
I  to  shake  him  down  for  his  regular  dues.  But  when  you 
I  mention  a  special  fund  for  the  poor  benighted  heathen 

■  the  long  distance  to  these  pagan  lands  seems  to  lend  a 


mmi 


vagueness  to  the  I 
proposition. 

“Who  gets  that  I 
money?  Howl 
much  of  it  gets  to  I 
the  heathen?”  he  argues.  I 
“And  these  missionaries  I 
away  over  there  in  the  I 
bush— I  hear  they’re  an  odd  | 
bunch  of  birds.” 

Our  pet  notions  die  hard.  I 
The  up-to-date,  liberal- 1 
minded  American  clings  no  I 
tighter  to  early  impressions,  I 
traditions,  the  prejudices  of  I 
his  youth  than  he  clings  to  [ 
his  own  good  right  eye.  All  I 
French,  for  example,  are  I 
frivolous,  fond  of  light  wines  I 
and  dancing.  All  Mexicans  I 
play  the  guitar  and  say  I 
caramba.  Chinese  eat  rats  [ 
and  Fijis  eat  missionaries.  I 
Everybody  knows  that ! I 
And  all  missionaries  go  I 
garbed  in  black.  They  wear  I 
top  hats,  green  goggles  and  | 
carry  big  umbrellas;  pale, 
pious  and  pulmonary,  they  I 
wander  around  the  equator,  [ 
singing  psalms  through  their  I 
noses  to  save  the  hellward  | 
heathen. 


N° 


Old  Stuff 

fOT  so  long  ago  even  de-  I 
cent  papers  printed  I 
that  tottering  joke  about  | 
wool  sweaters  for  the  shiv¬ 
ering  South  Sea  Islanders. 

m  India  And  there  are  people  living  I 

yet — and  not  even  bedrid-  j 
den— who  remember  that  comic  drawing  which  showed  a  f 
cannibal  chief  dancing  on  a  sandy  beach,  wearing  the  late  I 
gospel  man’s  battered  tile,  while  from  the  simmering  tribal  I 
pot  a  pair  of  bare  feet  stuck  up. 

It  was  night  on  the  Pacific.  The  smoking  room  was  I 
crowded.  Homeward  bound  we  were,  from  the  China  coast.  | 
“Tomorrow’s  Sunday,”  muttered  a  poker-playing  hard¬ 
ware  salesman,  back  from  hustling  the  East.  “And  noth¬ 
ing  like  a  bunch  of  missionaries  to  put  the  jinx  on  Sunday  I 
poker.  With  all  these  joss-house  boys  on  board,  the  skipper  I 
wouldn’t  dare  let  us  play.  They’d  kick,  and  he  has  to  | 
humor  them.” 

“Don’t  cry  so,”  joked  the  purser,  “Luck’s  with  us  this  I 
time.  It  happens  we  cross  the  meridian  tomorrow;  then  f 
Sunday  morning  oozes  into  Monday  after¬ 
noon.  Gimme  three  cards!” 

“Well,  anyway,”  argued  the  hardware  I 
man,  “I  got  no  sympathy  for  these  prose-  I 
lyters— living  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  trying  I 
to  choke  these  Chinks  on  a  religion  they  | 
don’t  want.  ...  I  raise  you  five.’ 

He’s  a  familiar  type,  this  hardware  man.  I 
His  argument  is  old  stuff  to  all  of  you  who’ve 
sailed  the  China  Seas,  or  gossiped  in  the  | 
clubs  of  Yokohama,  Hong-Xong,  Bombay— 
and  sometimes  Minneapolis  and  St,  Paul.  I 
He  knows  hardware,  and  he  knows  the  big 
Chinese  firms  of  the  coastal  cities,  whose  fat 
orders  he  goes  battling  for;  also,  he  may  I 
know  the  race  tracks,  singsong  joints  and 
bright  lights  of  Shanghai  and  Singapore. 
But  what  he’s  apt  to  overlook  is  this:  Away  I 
back  in  the  hinterland,  where  the  white  ' 
man  who  speaks  no  Chinese  is  seldom  seen, 
there  are  millions  of  native  customers  who 
buy  American  goods  from  these  big  coast- 
town  importers.  If  they  ever  heard  of  Amer¬ 
ica  at  all  they  may  believe  it  merely  a  part  | 
of  Shanghai  or  a  vassal  Island  of  outer  bar¬ 
barians  somewhere  off  the  China  coast.  Yet  | 
cases  dwellers  in 


these  remote  inland  regions  of  China,  India  i 

and  Africa  first  got  interested  in  American  I 
goods  because  they  saw  the  American  mis-  I 
sionaries  using  them. 

To  be  fair  to  the  hardware  man,  you  must 
admit  that  he  is  honest  in  his  belief  that  a  I 
missionary  is  apt  to  stir  up  the  natives  and 


make  it  hard  for  American  traders  to  sell  goods.  If  you  told! 
I  him  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  same  missionaries,! 
I  directly  or  indirectly,  have  actually  put  more  American! 
I  hardware  through  the  interior  of  China  than  all  Yankee! 
I  traveling  salesmen  lumped  together,  it  wouldn’t  upset! 
I  him  at  all.  That  is,  it  wouldn’t  seem  to,  for  the  modern! 
I  round-the-world  Yankee  salesman  has  a  well-oiled  mindX 
I  agile  in  argument,  trained  to  meet  emergency.  He  would! 
I  simply  be  gentle  and  patient  with  you;  he’d  slip  out  to! 
1  cable  your  family,  and  then  sit  up  with  you  nights,  telling! 
I  you  funny  stories  and  keeping  you  amused  till  your  fo!ks| 
|  back  home  wired  him  what  to  do. 

But  away  with  piffle!  Let’s  examine  the  hair  on  the| 
|  coconut.  How  do  missions  help  trade?  Or  do  they? 

Touching  this  very  point,  the  influence  of  missions  on! 
I  commerce,  let  me  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Chester  Hel-I 
]  combe,  who  served  for  thirty  years  in  our  diplomatic  serv-f 
I  ice  in  China: 

“Each  missionary  home,  whether  established  in  great  I 
I  Chinese  cities  or  rural  hamlets,  serves  as  an  object  lesson,  [ 
I  an  exposition  of  the  practical  comfort,  convenience  and  I 
I  value  of  the  thousand  and  one  articles  which  complete  the  I 
I  equipment  of  an  American  home.  Idle  curiosity  upon  the  I 
I  part  of  the  natives  grows  into  personal  interest,  which  in  T 
I  turn  develops  the  desire  to  possess.  ...  An  overwhelm- 1 
I  ing  array  of  facts  and  figures  could  be  set  forth  to  prove  I 
I  the  inestimable  though  unrecognized  value  of  the  mis-  I 
I  sionary  as  an  agent  for  the  development  of  American  | 
|  commerce  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

"The  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  in  the  I 
I  United  States,  even  though  indifferent  or  actively  hostile  I 
I  to  the  direct  purpose  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  could  | 
I  well  afford  to  bear  the  cost  of  American  mis- 
I  sionary  work  in  China  for  the  sake  of  the 
I  large  increase  in  trade  which  results  from 
|  such  effort.” 

Sir  William  Hunter,  India’s  famous  his- 
|  torian,  wrote: 

“As  a  business  man,  I  am  prepared  to  say 
I  that  the  work  of  the  missionary  in  India  ex- 
1  ceeds  in  importance  all  that  has  been  done 
I  by  the  British  Government  since  its  com- 
I  mencement.  .  .  .  And  I  believe  that 

I  any  falling  off  in  England’s  missionary 
I  efforts  will  be  a  sure  sign  of  swiftly  coming 
I  national  decay.” 

Wherever  the  Bible  goes  there  also  the 
I  missionary  carries  with  him  the  illustrated 
I  catalogues  of  American  mail-order  and  manu- 
I  factoring  firms. 


Foreign  Mail  Orders 

WE  ALWAYS  buy  directly  from  the 
States,”  said  a  missionary’s  wife  in 
I  North’ China  when  I  remarked  on  the  quite 
I  American  furnishings  in  her  home.  “Our 
I  furniture,  stoves,  piano — all  came  from  home. 
I  We  even  buy  most  of  our  groceries  by  mail; 


and  all  our  mule  harness,  saddles,  even  the  wheels  for| 
I  our  ricksha,  were  bought  in  America.  Thousands  of  other 
I  missionaries  and  their  converts  are  doing  the  same.  Our  | 
I  trade  must  be  a  big  item  back  home.” 


It  is.  The  president  of  the  largest 
mail-order  house  in  the  world  told 
me  something  about  it. 

“  We  have  been  outfitting  mission¬ 
aries  as  they  started  abroad,  and 
supplying  them  at  their  foreign  sta¬ 
tions  with  most  of  the  things  they 
need  for  nearly  half  a  century/’  said 
he  when  I  asked  him  how  Yankee 
missions  help  our  foreign  trade. 

“  We  send  pianos  to  Africa,  church 
bells  to  India,  bicycles  to  China. 

First  the  missionary  is  our  customer, 
and  then  his  convert,  his  school 
pupils,  and  then  other  natives  who 
see  the  things  from  America,  and 
want  some  like  them. 

“Just  recently  we  sold  a  complete 
heating  and  light  plant,  a  water- 
supply  outfit  and  a  sewage-disposal 
system  to  a  mission  hospital  in 
Korea.  Another  mission  in  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Congo  lately  sent  us  one  order 
which  included  over  1200  items — 
stuff  for  equipping  the  whole  station. 

To  reach  its  destination,  this  ship¬ 
ment  had  to  be  carried  for  hundreds 
of  miles  through  the  African  jungle 
on  the  backs  of  native  packers.  It 
was  necessary  then  to  limit  the 
weight  of  each  package  to  125 
pounds.  With  such  a  load,  the  missionaries  say,  the  Congo  I 
packers  can  walk  four 
five  hours  at  a  stretch.” 

I  was  shown  some  sample  I 
orders,  selected  at, random  I 
from  incoming  mail.  The  I 
natives  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
the  Indies  call  for  just  about  | 
the  same  goods  as  the  man 
in  Kansas  or  California.  A 
Hindu  orders  sixteen  tons  of  | 
bond  paper  and  ten  tons  of 
cover  paper,  his  name  to  be 
printed  in  fancy  letters  on 
every  package.  From  the 
jungles  of  Honduras  comes 
a  call  for  ladies’  waists, 
Cluny  lace,  monogrammed 
bath  towels  and  stockings. 

A  Chinaman  in  Formosa 
wants  a  typewriter,  a  ready¬ 
made  suit  and  a  steel  safe, 
while  stone  crushers  and 
hydraulic  pumps  go  to  the 
West  Indies. 

Odd  and  unusual  orders 
also  come  in.  One  Chinese 
hair-net  factory  bought 
forty  barrels  of  peroxide.  An  African  jungle  chief  wrote 
for  a  clock  that  would  run  400  days.  From  Japan  came 
an  order  for  a  ready-cut  five-room  house,  and  a  man  in 
India  requested  an  apparatus  for  electrocuting  elephants. 
Indirectly,  all  these  orders  were  traceable  to  the 
missions  that  made  the  Yankee  mail-order  cata¬ 
logue  a  popular  book  in  these  far-away  places. 

One  old  missionary  from  India,  home  on  leave, 
came  in  personally  and  bought  several  high-power 
rifles,  with  ammunition. 

“Just  before  I  left  Bengal,”  he  explained,  “a 
tiger  jumped  over  my  compound  wall  and  killed  my 
best  mule;  now  I’ve  got  to  move  up  into  Southern 
Tibet,  and  I  hear  the  tigers  are  even  worse  up 
there.” 

From  the  missionary,  incidentally,  the  American 
exporter  often  gets  valuable  hints  on  how  to  pack 
for  export.  In  their  long  experience  as  consignees 
they  have  learned  how  goods  should  best  be  packed, 
and  have  told  the  shippers  what  lumber,  iron  bands, 
burlap,  tin  or  oilcloth  should  be  used.  Here,  for 
example,  is  the  itinerary  for  one  $1400  order  of 
shoes,  hardware  and  foodstuffs  destined  for  a  town 
far  down  in  Africa:  From  Chicago  to  New  York 


i  Jlddlng  Machine 


y  ?1 VS,eiiLC  Alexandria  on  me 

Sf*  of  Egyptl  thence  by  Egyptian  railway  to 
Khartum,  where  Chinese  Gordon  fell  and  Kitch¬ 
ener  gained  his  famous  victory;  then  for  1200  miles 
by  camel  caravan  over  the  desert  to  a  point  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  where  the  goods  were  again  put  on  a 
boat  for  a  river  trip;  lastly,  400  miles  on  the  backs 
of  natives  to  the  mission  station.  And  the  mer¬ 
chandise  got  there  in  good  condition.  One  packer 
at  least,  had  mastered  his  art. 

“  Missionaries  are  an  important  factor  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  foreign  business,”  the  export 
manager  of  a  well-known  typewriter  manufacturing 
company  told  me.  “This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
export  of  typewriters.  An  outstanding  example  is 


Trees  Have  Been  Propagated 


our  typewriter 
trade  with  Siam. 
American-made 
typewriters  are 
used  in  all  Siamese 
government  offices 
and  throughout 
commercial  cen¬ 
ters;  but  this  result 
was  obtained  only 
because  a  noted 
American  mission¬ 
ary,  with  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of 
the  Siamese  lan¬ 
guage,  applied  I 
himself  to  the  de-  | 
velopment  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  machine  for 
writing  Siamese. 
His  invention  is  of 
lasting  benefit  to 
the  Siamese  race. 

“By  reason  of  I 
their  position  as 
teachers  mission¬ 
aries  are  under  con¬ 
stant  observation,  ] 
and  unconsciously  | 
they  distribute 
knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  modern  ways  of  satisfying  old  wants.  I  am  told 
that  many  a  boy  in  India  has  been  fired  with  the  ambition 
to  become  a  typist  through  observing  an  American  mission¬ 
ary  use  his  machine.  China,  where  the  written  character  is 
so  revered  that  no  old  newspaper  is  ever  used  for  wrapping 
purposes,  contains  more  missionaries— and  more  American 
portable  typewriters— than  any  other  Oriental  field.” 

Forty*fwe  Weeks  From  Broadway 

I  T  TNCLE  SAM  once  sent  me  to  be  his  consul  at  Bagdad.  A 
I  long  walk  from  Broadway;  and  when  you  get  there,  just 
a  foul,  turbulent  Arab  town  of  muscle  dancers,  camel  thieves 
and  cholera.  But  from  thereabouts  we  buy  many  rugs, 
much  gum  arabic,  wool,  and  tons  of  licorice  root  to  put  pep 
in  our  chewing  tobacco.  As  the  official  guardian,  then,  of 
this  commerce,  I  must  perforce  have  speech  with  those 
turbaned  traders  who  called  at  the  Sign  of  the  Eagle  and 
Arrows.  French  I  knew,  and  some  German;  but  of  Arabic 
and  Turkish,  current  languages  of  the  bazaar,  not  enough 
to  curse  my  table  boy  when  he  walked  gravely  in  with  my 
toast  wrapped  cozily  in  his  flowing  zibbon— that  baggy  he 
Mother  Hubbard  of  Moslem  lands— all  because  he’d  heard 
somewhere  that  Americans  want  their  bread  hot. 

“From  this  inarticulate  predicament  only  the  mission- 
|  aries  can  save  you,”  suggested  my  British  colleague.  “Ask 
|  the  mission  school  at  Bombay  to  send  you  a  good  clerk.” 

I  did.  He  came— a  Chaldean,  fluent  in  more  tongues  than 

I  bothered  Babel.  His  English  had  lumps  in  it  sometimes, 
but  it  was  always  effective.  And  into  him  the  missionaries 
had  certainly  pounded  the  principle  of  honesty  in  business. 

(Continued  on  Page  111) 
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M  Priest  Dictating  «©.  a  Filipino  Boy  Who  Is  Learning 
to  Operate  a  "Typewriter _ 

I  He  thrashed  a  wool  shipper  one  day  right 
1  in  the  consulate.  ,  ,  ,  ,  T  .  . 

I  “  Please,  sir/’  he  pleaded  when  I  inter- 
I  fered,  “this  low  miscreant  sought  to  cheat 
1  the  Government  of  America.  Into  bales  of 
I  wool,  designed  for  Boston,  looking  dean 
I  from  without,  he  hath  surreptitiously  con- 
I  cealed  pounds  of  refuse  and  other  extrane- 

■  ous  matter.” 

On  the  wall  over  my  desk  hung  an  en- 

■  graving  of  Roosevelt.  To  this  portrait  he 
I  showed  the  greatest  deference,  and  always 
1  spoke  of  T.  R.  as  the  King  of  America. 

I  The  increased  earning  power— and  tnere- 
I  fore  the  buying  power— of  the  thousands  of 
I  natives  who  have  been  graduated  from 
I  thes°  mission  schools  now  amounts  to  many 
1  millions  a  year.  These  students,  imitating 
I  their  white  teachers, o  soon  want  to  wear 
1  European-style  clothing,  hats  and  shoes, 

I  and  to  carry  watches  and  fountain  pens. 

I  Many  who  can  afford  it  buy  typewriters, 

I  bicycles,  cameras  and  sporting  goods.  One 
I  mission  school  at  Penang  estimates  ^  tnat 
I  the  earning  power  of  its  graduates  is  m- 
I  creased,  on  the  average,  from  twenty-five 
I  to  seventy-five  dollars  a  month. 

1  As  in  the  case  of  the  Syrian  Protestant 
J  College  at  Beirut,  business-training  courses 
I  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum  of  many 
1  mission  schools  in  India,  China  and  Latln- 
I  America.  Many  a  worried  branch  manager 
I  looking  after  the  upccuntry  interests  of  an  , 

I  American  firm  of  world-wide  activities  has 
|  solved  his  problem  of  where  to  get  trained 
I  office  help  by  calling  on  these  mission 
I  schools.  Should  you  plan,  for  example,  to 
1  open  an  oil  agency,  a  branch  bank  or  trad¬ 
ing  post  at  Boma,  Bagdad  or  Teheran,  you 

J  couldn’t  aSord  to  export  costly  American 
I  stenographers,  bookkeepers  and  office  boys, 

1  even  if  you  could  find  hardy  lads  willing  to 
abandon  the  jazz  and  movies  of  American 
I  life  and  stick  to  this  exile  in  lonely  foreign 
I  parts.  As  for.  translators  and  interpreters, 

I  the  educated  Arab,  Indian  or  Chinese  native 
I  who  knows  English  is  your  only  hope  , 

I  and  usually  he’s  a  product  of  some  mission 
|  school.  You  may,  if  you’re  unusually 
I  gifted,  retain  enough  of  your  own  high- 
I  school  French  to  translate  “Ma  paavre 
I  tanie  est  tombie  dans  !#  fatdin  et  s’esi  cassee 
I  le  cou.”  But  in  many  a  dusty  Eastern 
I  bazaar  where  you  want  to  sell  cotton  goods, 

\  hardware  or  farm  implements,  French  or 
Gprman  is  about  as  useful  as  ancient  Greek 


^TOKlahoma.  Time  and  aganHmssionari^i 

I  themselves  have  acted  as  translators  for 
traders,  or  have  put  them  in  touch  with 
native  students  who  could  do  this  impor- 
I  tant  work. 

Sometimes  the  hopeful  natives  expect 
miracles.  The  American  school  at  Sholapur, 

|  in  India,  got  a  letter  from  a  native  whose  I 
|  son  had  been  sent  to  study. 

Immigrant  Plants 

“  If  you  will  kindly  try  to  read  his  phre- 
I  nology,”  the  doting  father  wrote,  “his 
physiognomy  and  graphology,  you  must 
discover  as  the  most  promising  boy  to  turn 
I  him  out  to  be  President  of  America  as 
|  James  Garfield,  Lincoln  and  others.” 

Even  in  mission  life  many  a  comedy  is 
I  staged.  In  early  Honolulu  days  a  chief, 
quite  naked,  called  on  a  missionary.  Being 
reproved  for  this,  he  went  back  to  his  hut, 
and  returned  wearing  a  pair  of  women’s 
I  stockings  and  a  tile  hat ! 

From  the  9,000,000  navel-orange  trees  in 
America  our  fruit  growers  get  a  yearly  yield 
I  worth  from  $25,000,000  to  $35,000,000.  Of 
I  all  foreign  fruit  trees  ever  brought  to  Amer-  , 

I  ica  this  is  by  far  the  most  valuable;  .and 
I  we  owe  it  all  to  a  Yankee  named  Schneider,  | 

I  a  missionary  down  in  Bahia,  Brazil,  who  i 
I  first  found  these  trees  growing  there  and 
I  took  enough  active  interest  in  business  out- 
]  side  his  church  work  to  pack  a  dozen  young  i 
trees  and  send  them  to  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  Seeds  and  Plants  at  Washington.  Of 

course,  some  other  enterprising  American— 

|  sooner  or  later — might  have  done  the  same 
thing;  just  as  some  other  American  might 
have  discovered  and  sent  over  from  Korea  | 
a  wonderful  salt-marsh  clover  which,  ex-  . 
perts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  I 
say,  is  likely  to  become  of  great  forage 
value  to  the  stock  raisers  of  our  South. 
Only  he  didn’t! 

“We  correspond  with  missionaries  and 
consuls  all  over  the  world,’’  they  told  me 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  “and 
I  the  public  is  under  lasting  obligations _  to 
I  these  people— spending  their  lives  in  foreign  |_ 

I  exits — for  the  help  they  give  in  obtaining! 
Iwhat  we  call  immigrant  plants;  .tha*,  is,| 

I  new  fruits,  grains,  forages  and  textile  plants! 

I  that  can  be  grown  profitably  in  America.  I 
I  Nasty  as  quinine  is,  there’s  nothing  to! 

do  but  grin  and  swallow  it  when  malarial 
I  hits  you.  Observing  some  Indians  chewing  I 
the  leaves  of  an  odd  plant  in  Peru,  a  mis- 1 
l  sionary  asked  them  why  they  did  it.  To! 

I  cure  fever,  they  answered.  It  was  the! 

I  cinchona  plant.  The  mission  man  sent! 

I  some  of  the  leaves  back  to  Europe,  and  thus  I 
I  our  civilization  learned  to  use  quinine.  I 
At  Chi-fu,  in  China,  I  ate  pears  from! 
trees  shipped  all  the  way  out  there  from! 
New  England;  and  it  was  Bishop  Harris! 
who  set  out  the  first  apple  trees  in  Northern  I 
Japan,  and.  thus  the  orchards  there  were! 
started.  , .  I 

Probably  our  farm-machinery  firms  owe  I 
I  more  foreign  sales  to  direct  missionary  ef-| 
j  fort  than  does  any  other  class  of  Yankee! 

I  manufacture.  CruceeiAfatTO,  or  With  Cross  I 
and  Plow,  was  the  watchword  of  the  Mid- 1 
die  Age  German  monks.  So  with  our! 
Yankee  missions,  the  plow,  the  chisel  and  I 
!  the  saw'are  important  factors  in  the  greater  V 

^  One  of  the  most  romantic  Anglo-Saxon  I 
figures  in  India  today  is  the  famous  Yankee  I 
missionary-farmer,  Bam  Higginbottom.  1 
Acting  wholly  on  this  man’s  advice,  a  noted  I 
Indian  rajah  in  one  year  placed  orders  in  I 
i  America  for  a  cool  $1,090,000  worth  cf| 
i  tractors  and  farm  machinery. 

Hlggtn&ottom’s  Model  Farm 

Going  to  Allahabad  as  a  common  or  I 
garden  missionary,  Higginbottom  saw  that  I 
I  India’s  greatest  need  is  better  farming! 
methods.  .  .  .  .  1 

“If  the  Government  and  missions  are! 
justified  in  any  kln^^dueation/Miel 


“are  they  not  justified  in  that  kind 
of  education  which  most  directly  concerns  I 
I  the  most  Indians?  Should  we  not  teach  I 
these  people  to  get  more  out  of  their  soil?  ”  I 
Convinced  of  this,  he  hastened  back  to  I 
America,  finished  a  two-year  course  in  agri-  ■ 
culture  and  animal  husbandry  at  the  Ohic 
State  University,  -end  went  back  to  India.  I 
But  he  took  with  him  many  thousands  of  I 
dollars  he’d  raised  in  vacation  times  to  help  I 
j  start  the  model  farm  he  had  in  mind.  .  To  I 
I  equip  this  mission  farm  many  American  I 
|  concerns  have  donated  such  implements  as  I 
|  tractors,  threshing  machines,  reapers,  and  I 
a  deep-well  pumping  outfit,  with  a  capacity  I 
of  1,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day,  for  ir-  I 
I  rigatlon.  There  are  modern  barns,  too,  f 
bungalows,  engine  rooms,  and  even  an  up-to- 
date  laboratory  for  agricultural  research. 
Soon  the  natives  took  notice,  and  boys  I 
I  from  every  caste  flocked  to  learn  American  | 
I  farm  methods.  .  L 

“To  see  a  poor  Christian  convert  from 
the  street-sweeper  caste  plowing  in  a  field 
j  alongside  a  wealthy  Brahman  of  the  highest 
rank  is  a  sight  that  makes  old-time  India 
rub  its  eyes  in  amazement,”  declared  one  | 
visitor.  “  A  Hindu  of  the  most  sacred  caste, 
himself  a  landowner,  holding  10,000  acres,  . 
|  became  a  student  and  perspired  with  the  I 
I  best  of  them  on  the  mission  farm.”  I 

In  fact  this  model  Yankee  farm  and  the  I 
missionary  who  built  it  up  aroused  so  much  I 
interest  that  the  Maharaja  of  Gwalior  came  I 
to  Higginbottom  and  induced  him  to  take  I 
charge  of  the  agriculture  throughout  the  I 
whole  state  of  Gwalior,  allowing  him  a  I 
princely  budget  for  this  work.  Result,  more  I 
American  farm  machines  for  India.  Then  | 
came  the  maharajas  of  other  Indian  states- 
Bikanir  and  Jodhpur — also  looking  fori 
Yankee  expert  farm  missionaries.  Higgin-I 
bottom  helped  as  best  he  could,  and  not! 
long  ago  became  farm  adviser  to  a  group  off 
states — Kotah,  Rutlam,  Jalawar,  Dhar,| 
Jaora  and  Benares— a  realm  more  than! 
twice  as  big  as  Great  Britain.  ¥/hen  the! 
Imperial  Conference  on  Agricultural  Edu-r 
cation  was  held  at  Simla  he  was  made  a  I 
member.  Time  and  again  high  British  offi-T 
cials  have  asked  his  advice.  Probably  no  I 
other  American  ever  wielded  so  much  in- 1 
|  fluence  in  India.  It  has  been  estimated  that  I 
100,000,000  farmers  are  being  benefited  by  I 
|  his  work. 

Behind  famine  is  flood,  and  behind  flood  I 
is  the  scarcity  of  trees,  reasoned  Prof.  | 
Joseph  Bailie,  of  the  Nanking  Christian  I 
College.  So  he  started  a  school  of  forestry.  I 
j  Now,  on  hundreds  of  once  treeless  hills  in  I 
China,  extensive  areas  of  young  forests  I 
1  have  been  started.  So  successful  were  the  I 


American  missionaries  in  arousing  public 
interest  in  afforestation  that  even  the  har¬ 
ried  and  bewildered  Peking  government 
took  official  notice.  It  had  already  made 
some  progress,  with  a  government  school, 
assisted  by  the  American  chief  of  our  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Forestry  at  Manila.  Cooperating 
with  the  mission  school,  and  to  stimulate 
wider  interest,  it  established  a  national 
arbor  day.  By  odd  coincidence — or  maybe 
design — this  Chinese  national  arbor  day 
fails  on  an  old  imperial  holiday  called 
Cheng  Ming.  On  that  day,  till  lately,  it 
was  the  Chinaman’s  duty  to  go  out,  chop 
down  and  burn  all  shrubs,  bushes  or  young 
trees  found  growing  around  the  graves  of 
his  ancestors.  Now  many  provincial  offi¬ 
cials  have  caught  the  tree-planting  idea;  and 
at  Nanking  College  a  tree-seed  exchange 
has  been  set  up,  and  everywhere  thousands  , 
of  school  children  are  being  taught  the  | 
value  of  forests.  „  ,-Y  .  .  .. 

To  our  own  Florida  and  California  fruit 
growers  there  may  be  something  of  value, 
too,  in  the  study  of  citrus-fruit  diseases  as 
carried  on  by  missionaries  at  the  Christian 
college  in  Canton.  Here  also  American 
experts — sent  to  China  as  farm  mission- 
aries  from  the  agricultural  schools  of  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Pennsylvania — are  busy  teaching 
our  modern  methods  to  the  Chinese. 

So  in  China,  India  and  Africa  the  Yan- 
kee  farmer-preacher  not  only  trains  »he_ 


native  and  introduces  our  machinery  and 

tools,  but  often  he  aids  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  in  shaping  their  agricultural  policies, 
and  thus  adds  enormously  to  American 
prestige. 

The  Kafir  farmers  learned  how  to  irri¬ 
gate  from  American  missionaries,  and  threw 
away  their  clumsy  hoes  when  Yankee 
plows  appeared.  Wholly  through  mission 
effort  carloads  of  farm  machinery  have 
been  sold  into  Africa.  Till  these  Yankee 
implements  came,  the  Kafir  men — and 
their  oxen— lay  idly  in  the  shade  all  day 
while  women  hoed  the  fields.  It  was  the 
missionaries  who  taught  these  blacks  how 
to  hitch  animals  to  a  plow  and  make  them 
work— and  led  a  chief  to  exclaim  that  a  | 
plow  was  worth  ten  wives. 

Unique  Mediums  of  Exchange 

The  crude  stone  sugar  mills  long  in  use  I 
in  China  wasted  20  per  cent  of  the  juice.  I 
Observing  this,  our  missionaries  imported  I 
modern  American  sugar  machines,  so  that  I 
both  acreage  and  output  are  increasing.  The  l 
stories  of  Grenfell’s  big  job  in  Labrador,  and  I 
of  how  our  mission  folk  distributed  rein-  I 
deer  in  Alaska  and  thus  increased  the  meat  I 
supply  are  known  to  everyone.  J 

The  meaning  and  the  binding  force  of  a  I 
contract  are  some  of  the  lessons  first  taught  I 
the  natives  of  the  Kameruns  by  the  Basel  I 
Mission;  in  other  parts  of  Africa  modell 
stores  are  opened  for  teaching  the  methods  I 
of  civilized  trade.  Getting  money  to  cir-l 
culate  in  the  jungle— where  only  barter  I 
has  been  known — has  tested  the  ingenuity  I 
and  resourcefulness  of  many  a  mission  I 
worker.  In  one  coast  region  of  West  Africa,  I 
it  is  said,  a  missionary  first  developed  the  I 
idea  of  a  medium  of  exchange  by  circulate  I 
ing  bars  of  soap  cut  into  different-sized  I 
squares.  Trade,  by  direct  barter,  went  on  I 
in  British  Central  Africa  for  years,  till  a  I 
missionary  named  Lav/s  finally  got  thel 
people  to  using  English  coins.  In  Liberial 
the  pay  checks  of  American  missions,  pur-r 
posely  issued  for  sums  as  small  as  twenty-1 
five  and  fifty  cents,  pass  as  money.  Ini 
some  instances,  it  is  said,  these  checks! 
circulate  for  years — till  nearly  worn  out — I 
before  being  presented  for  cashing.  [ 

Uncle  Sam,  rubber  glutton  of  the  world,  I 
gobbles  up  261,000  tons  a  year;  one  fac-l 
tory  alone,  in  good  times,  turns  out  maybe  I 
100,000  tires  a  week.  Today  this  boiled! 
sap  of  a  tropic  tree  ranks  high  among  the  I 
world’s  leading  industries— and  it  was  just  I 
a  humble,  forgotten  missionary  who  first  I 
found  the  South  American  Indians  using! 
crude-rubber  articles,  and  brought  this  I 
strange  substance  to  the  attention  of  civi- 1 
lization. 

From  Peking  to  Punta  Arenas  empty  I 
Yankee  oil  cans — the  nice,  square,  shiny  I 
ones — have  become  a  household  necessity.  I 
Whether  as  kitchen  utensil,  standard  of  I 
measure,  roofing  material  or  as  a  sheer  I 
decoration  in  the  native  hut,  these  tins  are  I 
widely  in  use.  They  even  pass  as  money—  I 
and  all  because  missionaries  first  used  oil  I 
and  cheap  oil  lamps,  and  so  got  thejnatiyesJ 


I  started.  The  big  annual  imports  o*.  -  ankee  1 

I  illuminating  oil  in  Korea  and  many  other  l 
I  regions  are  directly  due  to  mission  infiu-  f 
[  ence.  Into  Korea,  also,  an  American 
I  woman  mission  worker  took  the  first  sew-  L 
I  ing  machine,  and  now  we  sell  thousands  oi  I 
I  dollars’  worth  there  every  year. 

I  So  It  is  with  phonographs,  typewriters, 

I  bicycles,  fountain  pens,  clocks  and  tools. 

I  The  first  well-boring  machines  m  Syria 
1  were  set  up  by  the  Yankee  missions;  Pres- 
I  byterians  took  the  first  cameras  to  Peking 
|  and  soon  afterwards  the  natives  began  or-  L 
I  dering  them,  and  opening  public  photo- 
I  graph  galleries  whose  supplies  were  all 
Sought  in  America.  Yankee  windmills, 
made  in  Chicago,  are  scattered  throughout 
all  of  North  China.  . 

1  Raising  chickens  seems  an  odd  way  to  i 
spread  the  gospel.  But_one_missionaryj 


in  inuia,  gets  regular] 
shipments  of  blooded  chickens  from  away 
I  back  at  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania.  By  1 
selling  them  cheap  he  has  put  thousands  of  I 
1  natives  in  some  fifty  villages  in  position  to  I 
grow  poultry  for  the  markets  of  Delhi, 

I  Agra,  Lucknow  and  Cawnpore. 

Another  Yankee,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hollis-  ] 
ter,  has  set  up  a  plow  factory  in  Kolar, 
and  Hindus  buy  Ameri can-style  plows  from 
J  him  by  the  dozen.  When  the  British  In-  I 
dian  Government  needed  a  good  farm  ex- 1 
I  on  *ts  agricultural  school  I 

at  Poona,  it  picked  an  American  Congre- 1 
gational  missionary  who  had  been  gradu- 1 
ated  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  I 
l  Yolle?e-  ^  is  said  that  this  man — using  I 
|  American  methods  and  implements — has  I 
I  such  fine  crops  on  the  model  farm  I 

I  ?!  Poona  that  native  farmers  flock  in  by  I 
|  the  score  to  learn  the  American  way.  1 

Missionary  Travel  Books 

On  the  dirty  deck  of  a  Chinese  coaster 
1  came  upon  an  old  acquaintance,  making 
the  Far  East  for  an  American  glass  factory,  j 
He  was  sprawled  in  his  wicker  chair,  lost 
in  a  book  about  the  Orient. 

“A  good  book,”  I  observed. 

“A  knock-out,”  he  grunted.  “Leave  it  to 
these  missionary  guys  to  get  the  low-down 
on  the  native.  Whenever  I  quit  the  States  I 
for  pagan  parts  I  always  pick  up  a  travel  J 
book  or  two  describing  the  country  I’m  I 
going  gunning  in.  I  want  to  get  something  I 
in  advance  on  the  make-up  of  its  people.  I 
And  nine  times  out  of  ten  I  find  some  sky  I 
pilot  has  written  the  book  I  buy.” 

Literary  critics  outside  the  glass  trade  I 
may  also  agree  that  some  of  the  works  of  I 
Christian  missionaries  are  among  the  great¬ 
est  travel  books  ever  written. 

Capable  and  efficient  as  he  may  be,  the 
Yankee  oil  scout,  engineer  or  motor  sales¬ 
man— no  matter  how  long  he  lives  on  the 
China  coast— never  gets  into  the  family 
life  of  the  native.  He  fails  to  gain  that  in- 1 
timate  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  mind,  his- 1 
tory.  and  institutions  which  the  better  I 
missionary  eventually  acquires.  Personally  I 
and  directly,  of  course,  the  mission  man  I 
may  not  be  interested  in  the  sale  of  plows,  I 
motor  cars  or  sewing  machines.  But  he  I 
is  happily  in  sympathy  with  the  American  I 
Government’s  idea  that  China  should  rule  I 
herself,  and  that  all  foreigners  should  have  I 
equal  rights  of  trade  and  residence  therd.  I 
Since  many  Eastern  mission  posts  are  or- 1 
ganized  on  a  fairly  big  scale,  there’s  a  I 
constant  traffic  between  the  Americans  and  I 
the  natives.  Against  ways  that  are  dark! 
and  tricks  that  are  vain,  then,  the  mission- 1 
ary  soon  learns  to  protect  his  own  business  I 
hide. 

It  is  interesting — even  though  imprac-l 
ticable— to  speculate  as  to  about  how  I 
much,  in  dollars  and  cents,  a  foreign  mis-l 
sionary  may  earn  for  the  trade  of  his  home  I 
land.  Obviously  much  depends  on  where! 
he  is  and  the  extent  to  which  commerce! 
has  set  up  its  own  posts,  communications  I 
and  influences  about  him.  Some  missionary  I 
writers  compare  the  present  volume  of  I 
trade  in  a  given  region  with  what  it  was! 
before  the  gospel  band  went  in — and  then  I 
claim  that  the  whole  increase  is  due  to  mis- 1 
sion  influence. 

As  far  from  the  mark  as  the  absurd  I 
charge  that  missionaries  caused  the  Boxer  I 
War,  or  that  business  could  sell  Sots  more  I 
goods  in  the  East  if  they  would  stop  stirring  I 
up  the  natives. 

A  British  investigator  once  asserted  that  I 
after  an  English  missionary  has  been  | 


[abroad  twenty  years  he  is  worth  £10,001 

a  year  to  British  trade.  James  Dalzell,  i 
Scotch  missionary  in  Africa,  figured  that  a  I 
Zulu  kraal  untouched  by  mission  influence  I 
called  for  imported  goods  only  to  the  ex-  I 
tent  of  about  ninety-six  cents’  worth  per  I 
year  per  person;  but  that  in  villages  where  f 
the  missionaries  had  worked,  each  edu-  I 
cated  native  Christian  took  foreign  goods  | 
worth  $3.60  a  year.  _ 


PrSS^dSistagthe  profits  from  mis- 
sions  as  simply  a  secular  investment  m 
foreign  lands,  have  pointed  to  Hawaii,  its 
civilization  is  peculiarly  a  church  product, 
they  say;  yet  these  islands  have  earned  for 
American  sugar  planters,  pineapple  grow¬ 
ers  and  traders  more  money  than  all  the 
churches  in  America  put  together  nave 
spent  on  world- wide  mission  work. 

John  Hutchison,  a  New  York  clergyman, 
once  declared  that  the  church,  in  her  ef¬ 
fort  to  Christianize  the  pagans,  succeeds 
at  least  in  adding  tremendously  to  the 
world’s  wealth,  and  on  this  lowest  possible 
ground  she  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  good  in¬ 
vestment. 

“One  religious  body  put  $1,000,000  into 
the  Pacific  isles,”  he  said,  “and  60  per 
cent  per  annum  has  been  paid  on  that  in¬ 
vestment.  Statistics  prove  that  every  mis¬ 
sionary  to  these  islands  has  created  an 
annual  trade  of  $50,000.” 

This  tallies  closely  with  the  Britisher  s 
estimates.  Could  the  good  brothers  have 
agreed  to  tell  the  same  story,  and  stick 
to  it?  . 

From  a  Canadian  Year  Book  I  take  tins 
line:  “As  a  Pagan,  the  Indian  was  a  lia¬ 
bility;  but  as  a  Christian,  he  becomes  a 
national  asset;.” 

First  Mid  at  the  Power  House 

A  former  collector  of  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  after  a  trip  to  the  Orient,  stated 
that,  “commercially  speaking,  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  the  advance  agents  for  Amer¬ 
ican  trade,  and  if  business  men  only 
understood  this  matter  they  would  assist 
rather  than  discourage  evangelical  work  in 
the  East.” 

Some  of  the  things  we  import  are  made 
by  natives  who  learned  their  trade  at 
American  mission  schools.  The  cotton- 
lace  industry  in  Turkey  was  actually 
started,  fostered  and  developed  by  Amer¬ 
ican  missionaries,  till  it  has  now  become  a 
national  asset,  and  so  adds  to  her  means  for 
trading  with  us.  Here,  too,  our  missions 
set  up  model  experimental  farms.  Here 
native  pupils  are  taught  to  use  our  tools 
and  farming  implements.  Those  Yankee 
firms  who  export  farm  machinery  to  the 
Near  East  owe  much  of  their  trade  to  this 
mission  work.  In  many  buildings  put  up 
for  mission  schools  these  practical  pioneers 
are  installing  Yankee  steam-heating  appa¬ 
ratus,  lighting  and  plumbing,  fans,  furni¬ 
ture,  kitchen  utensils,  tableware,  thus  in¬ 
troducing  our  wares  and  advertising  them  in 
this  long-backward  region.  e  o 

More  than  the  trader,  the  mission  man  is 
often  in  a  good  position  to  see — or  tosuffer 
the  native  reaction  to  foreign  machines.  At 
Ningpo  there  is  a  modern  electric-light  plant, 
operated  by  Chinese  engineers.  For  some 
reason  it  balked  lately;  the  wheels  wouldn’t 
turn.  Try  as  they  would— using  purely 
American  tests — the  natives  couldn’t  locate 
the  trouble.  Thereupon  they  called  in  the 
necromancers.  Around  and  around  this  mod¬ 
em  electric  plant  the  medicine  men  marched, 
beating  their  drums  to  scare  away  the  devils 
that  had  bewitched  the  machinery.  Ridicu¬ 
lous  as  it  sounds,  the  machinery  soon  began 
to  run.  Whatever  the  matter  was,  it  cor¬ 
rected  itself;  but  now  any  devil  doctor  in 
Ningpo  can  take  his  drum  and  get  a  job  at 
the  Tight  plant! 

That  useful  two-wheeled  vehicle,  the  rick¬ 
sha,  known  to  every  Yankee  who  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  tourist  trail  from  Yokohama 
around  to  India,  was  bestowed  on  the  East 
by  a  Yankee  missionary,  Jonathan  Goble. 
That  he  might  the  easier  give  his  invalid  wife 
the  air,  he  built  a  crude  two-wheeled  con¬ 
traption,  to  be  hauled  by  his  coolie.  His 
odd-looking  wagon  was  cheap,  comfortable 
and  easy  to  haul  where  roads  were  bad  and 
narrow.  Result,  others  soon  imitated  it— 
in  a  land  where  man  power  is  cheap— and  in 
time  countless  thousands  were  in  use.  For 
millions  it  takes  the  place  of  tramcar  and 
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American  materials  for  use  in  ricksha  con¬ 
struction  developed  into  a  profitable  trad^. 

We  write  with  twenty-six  characters; 
against  the  Chinaman’s  40,000.  My  typ4^ 
writer,  with  twenty-six  characters,  weigh^ 


say,  eight  pounds,  and  goes  in  my  suitcase 
A  machine  to  write  Chinese  would— well,  a 
steam  roller  might  be  a  roller  skate  in  com¬ 
parison,  except  for  a  certain  modest  old 
Yankee  missionary  whom  I  once  met  in 
Peking.  Sheffield  was  his  name— the  Rev. 

D.  Z.  Sheffield— and  he  built  a  typewriter 
that  writes  Chinese.  For  trade  purposes 
he  picked  out  4000  of  the  most  common  and 
useful  characters — from  the  40,000  _  that 
make  up  the  rich  classic  language  of  China— 
and  thus  put  his  useful  invention  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese.  Away  over  in  Ran¬ 
goon  a  Baptist,  with  a  genius  for  printing, 
built  a  machine  for  writing  the  Burmese 
language. 

Wary  as  the  Turk  is  of  infidel  inventions,  I 
he  is  taking  rapidly  to  the  typewriter.  It  | 
saves  work,  which  he  hates  worse  than  in¬ 
fidels.  But  even  in  his  typing,  he  does  I 
things  backwards.  Since  he  writes  from  I 
right  to  left,  the  carriages  on  typewriters  I 
sold  to  Turkey  must  be  built  to  run  accord- 1 
ingly,  and  must  be  equipped  with  Turkish  | 
characters.  .  .  I 

At  Bagdad  I  knew  an  American  mis-  I 
sionary— a  Princeton  man— who.  worked  I 
out  a  system  of  shorthand  for  his  native  I 
pupils  by  taking  his  lines  and  curves  from  I 
the  Arabic  characters.  He  and  a  colleague  I 
had  a  hospital  at  Basra,  old  haunt  of  Sind-  | 
bad  the  Sailor,  and— hostile  as  they  were  I 
to  other  Christian  dogs — fanatic  Bedouin 
sheiks  used  to  ride  in  on  camels  from  I 
desert  oasis  camps  hundreds  of  miles  in-  I 
land  for  treatment  at  the  hands  of  these  I 
capable  Yankees.  Van  Ess  was  the  Yan-  I 
kee’s  name,  and  it’s  a  name  to  conjure  [ 
with,  from  the  Anglo-Persian  oil  fields  on 
the  Karun  dear  over  to  inner  Arabia. 
Dressed  as  an  Arab,  speaking  their  tongue, 
and  even  arguing  the  Bible  against  the  I 
Koran— and  an  Arab  philosopher  .  would 
rather  argue  than  eat — Van  Ess  still  goes 
far  and  wide  among  these  warlike  zealots,  | 
where  any  other  white  man  would  be  shot 
at  sight.  Sir  William  Willcoeks,  the  Eng- 
lish  engineer  who  helped  tame  the  Nile  and  I 
was  later  hired  by  the  Turks  to  restore  I 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  old  Babylonian  irriga-  [ 
tion  works  in  the  quondam  Garden  of  Eden,  I 
considered  Van  Ess  the  best  informed  of  all  I 
white  men  on  current  Arab  affairs.  Often  the  I 
Yankee  missionary  was  invited  to  accom-  I 
pany  the  great  English  engineer  and  scholar  I 
on  his  surveying  trips  through  this  reputed  I 
old  Garden  of  Eden.  On  the  fiat  roofs  of  I 
Bagdad,  on  a  hot  Mesopotamian  night,  I 
I  have  heard  them  argue  theology,  ar-l 
chaology,  politics  and  Arab  manners  and  I 
customs  as  only  men  can  argue  who  fall  I 
under  the  spell  of  the  argumentative  East,  f 

Friendship  Precedes  Conversion 

In  those  turbulent  days  only  this  Yan- 
kee  and  a  certain  bold  Englishman  dared  I 
venture  off  the  guarded  paths  of  trade,  be-  I 
cause  of  warlike  Arabs.  This  latter,  a  I 
Colonel  Leachman,  dyed  his  skin  with  I 
walnut  juice,  dressed  as  an  Arab  and  went  I 
scouting  for  the  Indian  Intelligence  Office.  I 
Once  the  Jebel  Shemmar  tribe,  at  war  with  I 
the  JSneza,  captured  Leachman.  During  a  I 
battle  that  followed  he  craftily  permitted  I 
himself  to  be  captured  by  the  iEneza,  with  I 
whom  he  was  friendly.  I  was  dining  with  I 
my  British  colleague  one  hot  night  on  the  I 
fiat  roof  of  the  Residency  at  Bagdad,  when  I 
Leachman  returned  from  one  of  his  long  I 
scouting  trips.  He  was  bearded,  in  rags,  his  I 
exhausted  camel  skinny  and  lame.  The  I 
doubting  guard  at  the  compound  gate  re-  I 
fused  him  admission;  but  finally  sent  word  I 
to  the  resident  that  a  persistent  Arab,  of  I 
an  unknown  tribe,  insisted  on  seeing  Mm.  I 
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a  great  adventurer,  typical  of  that  ciass'l 
which  has  scattered  its  bones  over  the  I 
earth  since  the  days  of  Drake  and  Cook.  I 
But  Van  Ess,  the  missionary,  Is  still  there.  I 
For  all  I  know,  at  this  minute  he’s  sitting  I 
cross-legged  in  some  dirty  desert  tent  of  I 
goat  hair,  sipping  coffee  and  arguijig  theol-  I 
ogy  with  the  wise  men  of  the  tribe.  It  was  I 
not  his  claim,  at  that  time,  that  he  had  I 
converted  any  Moslems;  his  first  job,  he  | 
said,  was  to  gain  their  respect  and  lay  a 
foundation  of  friendship  and  mutual  con¬ 
fidence. 

Big  mission  men  like  Van  Ess  aren’t  sent  I 
out  to  root  for  Yankee  trade,  of  course.  I 
Yet  they  do,  every  one  of  them,  for  teach- 1 
ing  the  native  to  improve  his  mind  and  his  I 
economic  condition  is  often  their  first  step  V 
to  his  spiritual  side.  Getting  him  to  use  I 
soap,  razors,  clothes  and  to  build  himself  I 
a  better  house,  to  furnish  it  and  live  better  | 

are  high  points  in  mission  effort. 
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through  all  the  East,  in  various  languages, 
the  natives  can  now  read  of  our  business 
methods,  technical  arts  and  commercial 
progress. 

No  better  example  of  the  missionary’s 
value  in  arousing  ambition  and  bringing 
a  backward  people  into  a  friendly  attitude 
towards  civilization  can  be  found  than  we 
see  in  this  wide  use  of  the  printing  press. 
Every  year,  for  decades  past,  they  have 
printed  hundreds  of  tons  of  reading  matter. 
This  mission  activity  alone  has  sold  thou¬ 
sands  of  American-built  presses  and  other 
printing  machinery  throughout  the  Far 
East,  India  and  Africa;  every  year  com¬ 
merce  collects  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  from  the  sale  of  paper,  machinery, 
type,  ink,  electrotyping  and  type-setting 
machines,  and  other  tools  of  journalism 
and  the  publishing  business. 

Some  of  these  mission  shops  do  as  wide  a 
variety  of  job  work  and  printing  as  many 
publishing  houses  in  America.  One  small 
plant  at  Singapore  earns  a  tidy  fortune 
every  year.  It  is  said  to  publish  more 
books  than  all  other  print  shops  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  put  together.  It  has 
eighty  men  on  its  pay  roll,  only  three  of 
whom  are  Europeans.  Literature  is  printed 
in  eight  different  languages.  Throughout 
all  the  East  you  find  that  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  those  natives  who  follow  the  print¬ 
er’s  trade  learned  it  from  these  mission 
presses.  The  mission  folk  say  that  in  put¬ 
ting  out  a  large  volume  of  low-priced  but 
carefully  chosen  reading  matter  they  are 
able  to  reach  and  influence  a  great  and 
growing  army  of  readers  all  over  the  East. 

The  first  savings  bank  in  India  was  set 
up  by  the  missionaries  at  Serampur  and 
later  the  Provident  Fund  was  established, 
to  rescue  converts  from  the  usury  of  money 
lenders.  The  first  savings  bank  in  Siam 
was  a  missionary  enterprise,  and  it  was  the 
Dutch  missions  that  started  the  banking 
business  in  Java.  In  Assam,  too,  mission¬ 
aries  formed  a  company  to  lend  money  to 
native  farmers,  who  till  then  had  paid 
100  per  cent,  compounded  annually. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  hundreds  of  men  in 
mission  work  would  be  worth  ten  times 
what  they’re  getting  now  if  they  cared  to 
accept  jobs  as  agents  for  business  firms  in 
the  regions  where  they’ve  served  as  mis¬ 
sionaries.  I  know  personally  one  American 
who,  as  a  mission  worker,  earns  less  than 
the  average  night  watchman.  Because  of 
his  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  Near 
East  he  was  offered  an  excellent  position 
here  in  the  States— at  many  times  his 
present  pay.  It  didn’t  interest  him. 

Jiiding  the  State  Department 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  to  the 
rule  that  the  missionary  goes  ahead  of 
trade.  One  of  these  is  the  world-wide  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  certain  Yankee  sewing  ma¬ 
chine. 

“It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  our  efforts 
in  selling  have  been  closely  related  to  mis¬ 
sionary  effort  in  evangelization,”  said  the 
president  of  this  great  American  corpora¬ 
tion  whose  machines  have  covered  the 
earth.  “We  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
missionary;  sometimes  we  have  been  in 
advance  of  him,  and  at  other  times  he  has 
led  the  way.”  .  .  . 

Dr.  S.  M.  Zwemer,  an  American  mission 
worker,  says  that  he  once  fell  in,  while 
on  an  inland  journey,  with  a  caravan  of 
2000  camels,  and  that  more  than  half  the 
animals  were  laden  with  cotton  piece  goods 
from  New  York.  And  into  every  Arab 
town  where  he  ventured— even  in  remote 
hamlets  where  the  Bedouins  had  never 
seer  a  Bible  or  heard  the  story  of  Chnstian- 
ity — he  f  ound  a  well-known  Yankee  sewing 
machine  in  use.  .  ,  . . 

Our  cautious  State  Department  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  too  tight  and  tongue-tied  and  far 
too  polite  ever  even  to  hint  at  what  it 
must  really  think  about  certain  ©verzealous 
and  tactless  missionaries  of  whose  troubles 
and  tragedies  you  may  read  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  volumes  of  Foreign  Relations. 
Treading  gently  this  thin  ice,  we  may  at 
least  infer  that  it  knows— better  than  any¬ 
body  else— that  now  and  then  mission 
boards  have  sent  agents  to  the  foreign 
field  who  might  better  have  been  left  back 
home  to  drive  a  milk  wagon  or  run  a  cigar 
stand  on  some  quiet  side  street. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  not  unmindful  of  what  the  great 
body  of  missionaries  has  done  to  estab¬ 
lish  American  culture,  methods  and  mer¬ 
chandise  in  foreign  lands.  More  than  once 
impious  critics  have  come  pounding  at  its 
classic  portals,  wanting  to  know  why  our 
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The  first  steam  engine  ever  seen  In  India 
was  imported  by  a  missionary  for  use  in  a 
paper  mill.  And  the  natives  of  the  South 
Pacific,  we're  told,  first  learned  to  build  a 
boat  larger  than  their  dugouts  when  the 
Rev.  John  Williams  rounded  up  the  naked 
loafers  on  the  Raratonga  beach  and  made 
them  help  him  construct  the  Messenger  of 
Peace,  a  sixty-ton  schooner. 

Some  years  back,  I  played  baseball  on  a 
nine  whose  other  members  were  from  the 
faculty  of  St.  John’s  College  at  Shanghai. 
We  played  against  Chinese  students,  in 
baggy  breeches  and  flowing  pigtails.  These 
boys  would  root  and  razz  each  other  in 
native  dialect,  to  me  merely  an  amazing 
jargon  of  strange  squeals  and  dashing  con¬ 
sonants,  til!  one  would  yell  out  “Three 
strikes!”  “Foul!”  or  “Rail  one!”  For 
the  terms  of  the  game  they  had  no  Chinese 
words.  Since  then,  due  first  to  mission- 
school  effort,  baseball,  tennis,  basket  ball 
and  football  have  a  lead  among  native 
circles  jn  China,  Japan,  India  and  the 
Philippines  till  hundreds  of  thousands — 
both  boys  and  girls— now  play.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  just  how  much  the 
sporting-goods  makers  of  the  world  have 
profited,  selling  their  wares  in  the  East 
since  missionaries  introduced  these  games. 

Passing  a  mission  school  in  Tientsin  one. 
day,  I  saw  a  native  convert  struggling  in 
the  street  in  an  odd  predicament.  His 
new  bicycle  had  just  come  out  from  Chi¬ 
cago  and  he  was  learning  to  ride.  Acci¬ 
dentally  his  long  pigtail  had  got  caught 
in  the  rear  sprocket — wound  around  the 
cogwheel  there— and  thus  pulled  him  off 
backwards.  Jeering  Chinese  crowded  about 
as  I  disentangled  the  boy’s  hair  and  helped 
him  pick  up  his  wheel. 

“They  say  it  serves  him  right,”  my  inter¬ 
preter  explained,  “for  following  the  foreign- 
devil  joss  business  and  trying  to  ride  this 
crazy  Christian  wagon.” 

Blazing  the  Trade  Trail 

Today,  however,  the  Far  East  is  one  of 
the  world’s  best  bicycle  markets,  thanks  in 
large  part  to  the  fact  that  missionaries  first 
rode  them,  and  natives  gradually  followed. 

It  is  said  the  Americans  and  Canadians 
combined  keep  over  54,000  workers  in  the 
field.  The  distribution  of  American-made 
goods  through  this  group  alone  reaches 
proportions  which  few  people  realize. 
Around  each  of  these  mission  posts  a  com¬ 
munity  of  buyers  wanting  American  goods 
is  developed.  One  mission  board  sent  a 
whole  shipload  of  Oregon  pine  to  Shanghai. 
The  building  hardware  for  use  in  mission 
structures  comes  almost  entirely  from  the 
States,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  holdings  of  Yankee  missions  abroad 
is  in  excess  of  $150,000,000. 

“The  missions  make  excellent  free- 
advertising  mediums  for  American  produc¬ 
ers,”  wrote  Spencer  Eddy  from  our  legation 
in  Turkey. 

And  our  consul-general  there  added: 
“In  all  our  efforts  to  extend  American 
commerce,  the  opening  of  American  ex¬ 
positions  and  agencies,  and  the  introduction 
of  new  articles  of  manufacture,  mission¬ 
aries  have  been  willing  pioneers,  blazing 
the  way  for  our  exporters.” 

In  his  History  of  American  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sions  Merriam  declares  that  every  trade 
in  Burma  has  received  an  impetus  from 
the  labors  of  missionaries.  Mechanical  and 
agricultural  implements  are  imported  from 
America,  he  says;  clothing  of  every  sort 
is  demanded;  the  arts  of  the  printing  press 
are  brought  into  use;  the  improved  houses 
required  by  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
schoolhouses  and  churches,  create  a  de¬ 
mand  for  builders’  hardware.  . 
Hardly  a  line  of  manufactures  of  civilized 
lands  is  not  used  to  some  extent  by  the 
converts. 

If  you  follow  the  growth  of  trade  in  the 
Far  East  you  will  see  how  closely  it  keeps 
step  with  the  advance  of  mission  work  and 
influence.  It  is  said  that  no  one  has  ever 
yet  been  able  to  get  a  railroad  concession 
through  territory  where  no  missionaries 
have  operated.  In  many  a  remote  region 
you  will  find  the  missionary  and  no  trader; 
seldom,  however,  a  trader  without  a  mis¬ 
sionary. 

The  British  public,  far  more  than  the 
American,  is  wide  awake  to  the  commercial 
value  of  missions.  The  official  India  Year 
Books — the  reports  of  government  depart¬ 
ments — all  testify  to  what  missions  do  for 
trade. 

“In  almost  every  instance,”  a  China 
correspondent  of  the  London  Standard 
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wrote,  “where  new  trade  centers,  ports  I 
and  settlements  have  been  opened  in  the 
Far  East,  the  missionary  pioneer  has  been 
the  first  student  and  interpreter,  geologist, 
historian  and  schoolmaster,  and  his  ex¬ 
ample  and  instructions  have  first  aroused 
the  desire  for  those  commercial  wares  of 
ours  which  subsequently  drew  forth  the 
trader.’’ 

Though  trade  does  not  thrive  entirely 
on  man’s  desire  for  higher  culture,  cleaner 
morals  and  better  living  conditions,  yet  the 
world’s  greatest  trading  nations  are  those 
where  honesty,  fairness  and  moral  pre¬ 
cepts  are  observed.  William  H.  Seward,  the 
first  among  all  our  statesmen  to  foresee  our 
tremendous  future  on  the  Pacific,  is  quoted  I 
as  saying  that  the  whole  hope  of  human 
progress  depends  on  the  spread  of  Bible  I 
influence.  In  advocating  the  purchase  of 
Alaska,  we  are  told,  he  was  inspired  by 
tales  of  riches  as  told  by  those  Yankee 
missionaries  who  knew  more  about  it  then 
than  did  any  other  Americans. 

That  the  exporter  to  non-Christian  lands 
can  sell  most  goods  in  those  regions  where 
the  missionary  has  worked  is  proved  by 
the  geography  of  trade  itself.  To  establish  a 
new  market  the  prospective  buyers  to 
whom  we  show  our  wares  must  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  educated  in  civilized  standards  to 
take  an  interest  in  their  quality  and  price, 
and  to  show  a  certain  susceptibility  to  our 
offers. 

When  we  seek  to  sell  sporting  goods  and 
musical  instruments  to  an  inferior  race 
our  sales  are  limited  by  the  foreigner’s  ca¬ 
pacity. to  use  and  enjoy  these  new  things. 

In  other  words,  man’s  impulse  to  trade 
does  not  always  arise  from  economic  con¬ 
ditions  alone. 

It  is  in  the  arousing  and  training  of  in¬ 
telligence,  then,  and  the  quickening  of 
interest  and  insight  into  America  and 
American  products,  that  the  missionaries 
and  their  schools  have  been  of  singular 
value  to  our  commerce. 

Today  the  export  of  condensed  milk  to 
Japan  is  a  constant  item  in  our  Eastern 
trade.  I  am  informed  by  an  official  of  the 
State  Department,  who  served  many  years 
in  that  country,  that  it  was  the  missionaries 
who  first  introduced  American  canned  milk 
and  instructed  the  Japanese  how  to  use  it 
as  baby  food. 

“One  Yankee  missionary  I  know,”  said 
this  same  official,  “translated  a  famous 
American  cookbook  into  Japanese,  and 
thus  exerted  a  useful  influence  on  the  culi¬ 
nary  art  of  the  country.  One  of  these  books 
was  in  use  at  the  consulate  kitchen,  and 
the  Japanese  cooks  hailed  it  with  glee.” 

Jin  Engineer  Pro  Tern. 

Till  our  missionaries  in  many  Chinese 
provinces  first  built  houses  with  glass  win¬ 
dows,  the  use  of  glass  for  this  purpose  was 
unknown.  Their  example,  however,  was 
of  enormous  advertising  value  to  the  glass 
trade,  as  their  example  was  soon  followed 
by  the  natives.  Throughout  the  whole 
Eastern  world  literally  hundreds  of  cases 
are  on  record  where  the  missionary’s  first 
use  of  American  tools,  farm  implements,  ve¬ 
hicles,  furniture,  talking  machines,  clocks, 
bicycles,  and  so  on,  served  to  advertise 
these  things  and  led  to  their  adoption  and 
wide  sale  where  previously  no  demand  had 
existed.  Through  the  example  of  one  pio¬ 
neer  drug  store,  run  by  a  mission,  the  sale 
of  Yankee  rubber  goods,  meat  extracts, 
condensed  milk  and  toilet  articles  was 
taken  up  by  competing  native  shops. 

Trade  up  the  Congo  was  long  hampered 
by  rapids  on  the  lower  reaches  of  this  river. 
Finally  the  mission  workers  built  a  small 
steamer  called  the  Peace— in  800  pieces, 
which  were  carried  on  men’s  heads  through 
225  miles  of  jungle  and  assembled  near  f 
Matadi.  Two  English  engineers,  who  were 
to  have  been  at  Stanley  Pool  to  help  put 
the  craft  together,  died  of  fever— so  the 
Rev.  George  Greenfell  did  the  job  himself! 
The  missionaries,  using  the  Peace  and 
other  boats  later  brought  in,  pioneered  the 
thousands  of  miles  of  navigable  streams  in 
the  Congo  State  and  opened  this  region  to 
trade — and  then  came  the  railway. 

The  story  of  the  commercial  conquest  of 
Uganda,  and  the  building  of  its  first  rail¬ 
way,  that  Mombassa-Port  Florence  key  to 
the  Nile  Valley,  is  a  striking  example  of 
missionary  commercial  pioneering.  For 
thirteen  years,  amid  astounding  adventure, 
constant  peril — and  with  sad  losses  of  life— 
the  bold  British  preachers  of  the  gospel 
stayed  alone  in  this  jungle,  without  any  , 
protection  whatever  from  their  government,  i 
They  went  in  to  preach  and  not  to  promote 


commerce.  Gradually,  however,  traders  B 
ventured  in  and  joined  hands  with  the  mis-  B 
sionaries.  In  the  end,  what  with  church  B 
efforts  and  the  influence  of  the  East  Africa  B 
Company,  the  British  declared  a  protector-  B 
ate  over  Uganda.  1 

That  famous  dogged  little  band  of  Scotch  B 
churchmen  who  invaded  Nyasaland  were  B 
equally  bold  and  determined,  and  helped  B 
establish  the  British  Central  Africa  Pro-  B 
tectorate.  These  thrifty  Scotch,  true  to  B 
racial  form,  began  to  trade  with  the  jungle  B 
folk  the  day  after  they  got  there.  They  had  ^ 
to  trade  or  starve,  for  in  no.  other  way  \  ■ 
could  they  get  supplies.  Incidentally,  it 
made  their  own  lives  safer.  It  kept  the 
savage  mind  off  murder,  tribal  wars,  and 
got  him  interested  in  things  from  the  out¬ 
side  world.  Gradually  the  Scotch  taught 
the  blades  to  start  farming  and  to  go  in  for 
trade. 

“Districts  which,  within  easy  memory,” 
The  Saturday  Review  once  said,  “were 
among  the  darkest  on  earth — abodes  of 
horrid  cruelty — are  now  turning  out  tea, 
tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  rubber  and  oil.” 

It  was  these  Scotch  pioneers  who  intro¬ 
duced  grain  growing  in  Nyasaland.  .  They 
initiated  the  blacks  into  trade  by  beginning 
with  one  basket  of  grain  at  a  time.  Before 
long  this  grew  to  trade  by  the  ton;  and 
then  the  chiefs,  convinced  that  they  were 
sure  of  substantial  returns  at  harvest  time, 
began  to  use  their  surplus  men,  instead  of 
selling  them  to  slavers,  for  planting  and 
reaping.  It  was  not  long  before  the  volume 
of  business  got  so  big  that  the  missionaries 
alone  couldn’t  swing  it.  So  they  persuaded 
crafty  Scotchmen  at  home  to  set  up  the 
African  Lakes  Trading  Corporation,  and  in 
time  scores  of  trading  steamers  belonging 
to  this  concern  plied  the  waters  of  Nyasa 
and  Tanganyika. 

Father  Jllgue’s  Invention 

The  whole  fur  trade  of  our  northern 
regions  was  once  in  French  hands— through 
Jesuit  mission  effort.  Their  far-flung  ac¬ 
tivities  have  covered  every  branch  of  science 
and  every  country  on  earth.  Only  scien¬ 
tists  themselves  know  what  science— and 
geography  and  history  and  ethnology — 
owes  to  the  Jesuits.  Father  Barnum  wrote 
the  first  Eskimo  grammar. 

Today,  in  the  American  shipping  and 
marine  insurance  world,  the  name  of  one 
Jesuit  is  known  wherever  our  flag  flies. 
Many  lives  and  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of 
shipping  and  cargo  are  saved  from  loss  by 
storms  every  year  through  the  genius  of 
this  Jesuit— Father  Jos6  Algue,  who  pre¬ 
sides  over  the  observatory  at  Manila  and 
broadcasts  his  warnings  of  approaching  ty¬ 
phoons.  To  him  hundreds  of  skippers  come 
every  year  to  have  their  ship  chronometers 
compared  and  rated.  But  in  all  Father 
Algue’s  services  to  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  nothing  has  been  of  more  practical 
value  than  that  curious  instrument  in¬ 
vented  by  him  and  called  the  barocyclo- 
nometer.  Hardly  a  ship  now  sails  the 
typhoon  zones  without  this  cyclone  detector 
on  board.  By  means  of  it  a  skipper  may 
detect  the  approach  of  a  typhoon  when  it  is 
still  several  days  off,  and  escape  the  storm 
center  by  changing  his  course. 

If  he  merely  sang  and  prayed  the  mod¬ 
ern  missionary  would  soon  be  fired  by  the 
board  that  sent  him  out— even  if  some  of  us- 
do  think  of  him  merely  as  a  white  man 
under  a  coconut  tree,  Bible  in  hand,  preach¬ 
ing  to  a  few  half-clad,  chocoiate-hued  mo¬ 
rons  who  ought  to  be  at  work.  Certain  recent 
fiction  tales  and  plays,  however,  are  apt 
to  leave  the  impression  that  the  missionary 
is  at  best  an  impractical  chap;  that  when  he 
has  finally  converted  a  few  coolies  or  coaxed 
some  grass-girdled  island  queen  to  put  on  a 
Mother  Hubbard  and  come  to  church,  his 
life  ambition  is  realized.  If  some  of  us  hold 
this  view  it’s  partly  because  whatever  ac¬ 
counts  the  missionaries  write  of  their  secular 
work  in  trade  schools,  experimental  farms 
and  hospitals  are  usually  printed  only  in 
church  papers — seldom  seen  by  those  who 
see  the  latest  plays,  Babe  Ruth,  The  Follies, 
the  best  sellers— and  whose  snap  judgment 
is  that  all  missionaries  are  odd  birds. 

Many  an  exporter  never  heard  perhaps 
that  American  bocks  on  mining,  irrigation, 
farming,  chemistry,  engineering  and  elec¬ 
trical  science  are  being  translated  into 
Chinese— and  given  wide  circulation— by 
our  missions  out  there.  Useful  books  like 
Man  and  His  Markets  and  The  Commer¬ 
cial  Geography  of  Foreign  Nations  and 
many  other  practical  works  have  been 
issued  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Christian  and  General  Knowledge.  Thus 
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|  advised  and  assisted  by  Dr.  \^eTTTWiffiarnsr 
I  and  W.  A.  P.  Martin.  These  missionaries, 

I  among  the  greatest  scholars  of  their  time, 

I  played  star  roles  in  these  treaty  negotia-  1 
I  tions.  They  helped  write  it;  they  induced 
I  the  Chinese  to  sign  it.  By  this  document 
I  the  lives  and  property  of  both  merchants  l 
I  and  missions  were  made  secure  for  years  I 
I  to  come.  Its  famous  toleration  clause  has 
I  been  called  the  Magna  Charta  of  religious 
I  freedom  in  China.  Williams  was  later  ap-  1 

■  pointed  secretary  and  interpreter  of  the 

■  United  States  Legation  in  China.  Our  1 

■  minister  at  Peking  said  of  these  mission- 

laries:  , 

I  “Without  them,  public  business  could 

■  not  be  transacted.  Without  their  aid  I 

■  could  not  have  advanced  one  step  in  the 

■  discharge  of  my  duties  here,  or  read  or 

■  written  one  word  of  correspondence  or 
]  treaty  stipulations.” 

Missionary  Diplomats 

Thus  these  missionaries  got  for  Uncle  i 
I  Sam  the  right  to  keep  a  minister  at  Peking, 

I  together  with  trade  facilities  and  freedom  of 

■  travel  for  his  merchants.  In  recognition  of 

I  his  services,  our  Secretary  of  State  wrote  I 
|  to  Doctor  Williams: 

I  “  Your  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
I  habits  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the  wants  and 
I  necessities  of  the  people  and  the  govern-  I 
I  ment,  and  your  familiarity  with  their  lan- 

■  guage,  added  to  your  devotion  to  the  cause 
I  of  Christianity  and  the  advancement  of 
I  civilization,  have  made  for  you  a  record  of 
I  which  you  have  every  reason  to  be  proud.” 

1  When  Perry  went  battering  at  the  old 
I  gates  of  Japan  he  asked  Washington  to 

■  send  Doctor  Williams  with  him;  again  this 

■  missionary  scored  a  hit  for  Yankee  trade. 

■  In  that  first  treaty  between  Japan  and  any 

■  Christian  country  he  got  for  Yankee  com- 
Imerce  the  protection  of  a  most-favored- 
|  nation  clause. 

Horace  N.  Allen,  the  first  American  mis- 
|sion  worker  to  enter  Korea,  rose  to  be  court 

■  physician  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom,  and 

■  used  his  wide  influence  in  opening  Korean 

■  markets  to  American  traders.  In  him  Korea 
■placed  so  much  faith  that  she  sent  him  to 
■Washington  as  a  member  of  her  first  lega¬ 
tion  there.  And  later,  due  to  his  intimate 
■knowledge  of  Korea,  the  President  made 
■him  our  minister  to  that  country. 

1  Parts  of  New  Guinea  are  still  in  pro- 

■  cess  of  change  from  savagery  to  rude 

■  civilization;  significantly  enough,  the  line 

■  which  separates  safety  from  peril  and  marks 

■  the  limits  of  intelligence  and  order — differ- 
I  entiating  the  sphere  of  trade  from  the  re- 
I  gions  of  rapine  and  barbarity— is  the  line 

I  drawn  along  the  frontier  formed  by  mission  ' 
I  outposts.  Here,  too,  it  is  gospel  pioneering 
I  that  is  opening  the  door  to  business,  as  it 
also  paved  the  way  for  political  sovereignty. 
To  the  heroic  work  of  the  British,  Dutch 
and  German  missionaries  commerce  owes 


[taxpayers  should  support  a  consul  at  Khar- 
Iput  or  Timbuktu,  just  to  protect  the  lives 
[of  a  few  obstinate  Yankee  gospel  folk  bent 
on  saving  a  few  equally  obstinate  heathen. 
Some  people,  at  the  time,  even  insisted 
that  it  was  the  mission  activity  which,  in¬ 
directly,  brought  on  the  Sepoy  Rebellion 
and  the  Boxer  War. 

To  Uncle  Sam,  however,  in  his  long  fight 
to  gain  the  open  door  for  American  trade 
in  the  Far  East,  the  right  kind  of  Yankee 
missionary  has  probably  been  just  as  help¬ 
ful  as  diplomats  and  consuls.  Some  of  our 

its  present  privilege  of  trade  with  this  rich 
island. 

Undoubtedly  certain  opposition  to  mis¬ 
sions  arises  from  the  fact  that  wherever  | 
they  have  raised  native  races  to  higher  | 
planes  of  life  and  intelligence  planters  and  J 
traders  find  it  less  easy  to  exploit  them. 
There  is  no  denying,  either,  that  Christian  | 
influence  is  the  moving  force  behind  many  1 
an  economic,  labor  and  health  reform  1 
throughout  the  Far  and  Middle  East.  Gov-  1 
ernments,  per  se,  are  not  reformers— it’s  1 
always  the  individual.  The  government  1 
acts  for  the  people— and  never  moves  | 

lutely  on  the  experienced  missionaries, 
without  whose  help  official  intercourse 
would  have  been  impossible.  When  Uncle 
Sam  sent  Caleb  Cushing  to  Peking  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  our  first  treaty  with  China  two 
famous  Yankee  missionaries,  Bridgeman 
and  Parker,  were  his  assistants.  They 
knew  the  speech  and  customs  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  how  to  handle  native  officials. 
Later,  when  the  famous  treaties  of  Tientsin 
between  China  on  one  side  and  the  United 
States,  England,  France  and  Russia  on  the 
other  were  negotiated,  our  minister  was 

faster  than  they  do.  Vou  don't  have  to  i 

leave  our  own  South,  with  the  examples  of  ! 
Armstrong,  Peabody  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundations,  to  see  this.  If  children  are  II 
treated  better  in  the  cotton  mills  of  China,  j 
the  jute  works  of  India,  it  will  be  found  that  1 
such  social  reforms  have  often  come  from  | 
mission  teachings. 

At  the  State  Department  I  talked  with  1 
one  of  our  diplomats,  fresh  from  the  Middle  | 
East. 

“In  justice  to  the  often-abused  mis-  I 
sionary,”  he  said,  patting  the  marble  floor  1 
with  one  pearl-spatted  foot,  “you  ought  to  | 

■  say  this:  We  do  stand  higher  in  the  esu-  i 
I  mate  of  Turks,  Arabs  and  Persians  than  \ 
I  aoes  any  other  foreign  race.  And  this  is 
I  true  simply  because  the  first  Americans 
I  tney  ever  saw,  and  for  many  years  the  only 
I  Americans,  were  the  missionaries.  The 
I  ^  ,  iafter  oil’  ruSs-  w°o1-  railway  rights 
I  ^na  d.ate  groves  all  came  later— after  the 
I  American  missionaries  had  first  won  a  good  | 
l  name  for  America  and  Americans.  Of 
I  .put  T101"®  money  into  free 

Alin? 3ls,ln  Turkey  than  any  other  nation¬ 
ality,  but  it  was,  after  all,  the  fair-and- 
square  conduct  of  our  mission  folks  in  their 
long  intercourse  with  the  natives  that 
'  °V,r  Present  high  position  in 

the  eyes  of  the  Eastern  peoples.” 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  peddle  the  i 
Congressional  Library,  let  me  slip  in  just 
these  few  lines-lines  from  those  grand  old 
shelves  so  seldom  disturbed  by  visiting 
congressmen:  . 

“It  is  conceded,  of  course,  that  to  the 
missionary  his  religious  work  is  his  su- 
Pr®m®.  duty,  to  which  everything  else  is 
1  subsidiary.  Yet  he  is  the  pioneer  of  com- 
I  merce;  he  precedes  the  drummer.” 

1  So  wrote  one  of  our  ministers  from  the 
I  legation  at  Peking. 

|  To  jjromote  trade,  education,  charity, 
medical  and  surgical  attendance,  they  are 
all  only  the  means  to  an  end.  Yet  diplo- 
I  mats  and  business  men  look  at  this  work 
with  respect  to  its  effect  on  commerce. 

And  Japan's  progress  and  development,  i 
Marquis  Ito  once  said,  are  due  largely  to  the  I 
influence  of  missionaries.  One  of  the  kings  1 
of  Siam  declared  that  missions,  more  than 
J  any  other  foreign  influence,  have  advanced 
|  the  welfare  of  that  country.  Sir  Ernest  i 
j  Satow,  never  famous  for  his  love  for  gospel 
preachers,  stated  in  a  speech  at  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Museum  at 
I  Tientsin  that  of  all  the  different  foreign  j 
1  classes  who  had  poured  into  China  the  ■ 
missionaries  were  the  most  useful. 

Good  Men  Doing  Good  Work 

“Missionaries  have  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  my  country,  and  have  invariably 
been  the  frontiersmen  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,”  wrote  Chentung  Liang  Cheng, 
formerly  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington. 

Civilization  promotes  trade,  of  course; 
just  to  the  extent,  then,  that  the  missionary 
is  an  agent  of  civilization,  so  is  he  the  agent 
for  American  merchandise.  When  he  opens 
a  school  he  opens  a  market.  And  right 
then  the  American  manufacturer,  exporter 
and  carrier  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Our  slumping  foreign  sales  hit  hard  at 
your  little  pile,  whether  you  run  a  farm,  a 
bank  or  a  factory.  That  5  or  10  per  cent  of 
all  production  which  we  can’t  use  here 
I  at  home— we  simply  must  sell  it  abroad, 

I  somehow.  And  that  American  missionary 
who  got  the  Indian  rajah  to  order  $1,000,000 
worth  of  farm  machinery  in  one  year— is 
he  pale,  pious-looking  and  pulmonary? 
Does  he  sport  goggles,  tile  and  umbrella? 
Nix!  I  know;  I  saw  his  picture.  He  looks 
just  like  what  he  is,  honestly  he  does— like 
a  rattling  good  Yankee  salesman,  even  if 
he  does  turn  back  into  the  mission  funds  all 
that  big  salary  the  rajah  pays  him  for  ex¬ 
pert  farm  advice. 

Yet  hark  to  the  panning  and  pummeling ! 
Hark  to  it,  from  Penang  to  Pernambuco— 
from  San  Francisco  to  Manila.  Some- 
I  where,  tonight,  in  a  stuffy  smoking  room 
the  hardware  man  is  hard  at  it:  "These 
Chinks  are  good  guys— why  monkey  with 
|  their  religion?  .  .  .  Gimme  three  cards!” 

All  Mexicans  play  the  guitar  and  say  ca- 
ramba.  Chinese  eat  rats,  and  Fijis  eat 
missionaries— all  right,  have  your  way 
I  about  it. 

No  matter  what  church  you  belong  to, 
no  matter  whether  you  drop  a  dime  or  not 
I  when  the  heathen  hat  is  passed,  you  must 
admit  it  does  look  as  if  the  missionary  is  a 
pretty  good  trade  scout  and  publicity  man 
for  Uncle  Sam,  even  if  his  own  ballyhoo  is  a 
bit  timid  and  lumpy.  Maybe  what  he 
needs  is  a  nice  new  trombone! 


MERICAN  IN  INDIA 


liite  Man  Kicked  Away  His  Pedestal  in  the  War- 
Rise  of  W oman  Hurts  His  Prestige — 
K/Wi*.  Christianity  Losing. 


The  writer  of  this  article  Is  a  mining  I 
engineer,  just  back  from  five  years  1 
spent  in  India.  He  learned  to  speak  one  I 
of  the  Indian  languages  and  to  under¬ 
stand  bits  of  several.  His  work  carried 
Mm  into  the  small  towns  and  off  the 
beaten  trails,  so  that  lie  writes  from 
first-hand,  comprehensive  observation. 
Because  of  his  interest  in  Indian  affairs 
ho  was  invited  to  sit  in  the  Indian 
National  Congress  of  1920,  the  only  mem¬ 
ber  who  was  not  a  native.  His 
point  is  one  of  sympathy  with  Indian  | 
problems. 

By  E.  H.  DICKENSON. 

■  —  .  TAND  on  an  Indian  railway  statioi 
I  L/l  as  the  51m  goes  down.  You  wi 
1^^  see  here  and  there  figures 

prayer.  Standing,  kneeling,  pro; 
trating  themselves  on  little  rug! 

I  they  find  even  In  that  busy  spot  time 
for  this  most  Important  duty  of  all. 
>ey  are  Mohammedans,  followers  of 
at  our  Christian  world"  conSlfllf  !i  it? 
llglon  of  sensuality  and  blood.  But 
look  at  them  closely  and  you  will  seej 
that  they  are  men,  ^nple,  sincere,  un¬ 
ashamed  to  pray.  Think  what  you  will 
of  their  religion  you  cannot  deny  that 
there  is  something  manly  In  it ;  men 
praying  as  men  who  believe  should. 
One  fact  that  must  be  admitted  by 
every  unprejudiced  observer  Js  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Christianity  in  India  In  the 
past  It  Is  utterly  without  influence 
among  the  Indian  people  today. 

India  speaks,  not  only  for  India  but 
|  for  all  the  non-European  races,  and  she 
1  not  only  to  Britain  but  to  the 
I  w'orld.  Her  plea  Is  that  there  must  be 
1  made  room,  not  only  for  our  type  of 
I  civilization ;  but  for  the  Indian,  the 
I  Chinese,  the  Japanese  and  perhaps  the 
|  African  type  as  well. 

The  troubled  conditions  which  exist  In 
India  are  much  more  than  a  protest 
against  British  rule.  They  are  the  con¬ 
flict  of  two  radically  different  systems 
of  human  organization.  For  the  first 
time  the  civilization  of  Europe  has  failed 
to  penetrate.  In  all  previous  contact 
with  darker  skinned  races  white  insti¬ 
tutions  have  rapidly  swept  before  them 
the  traces  of  whatever  civilization  may 
have  existed  prior  to  their  advent.  Thus 
the  failure  of  European  Institutions  to 
establish  themselves  In  India  after  sev¬ 
eral  centuries  of  effort  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  facts  facing  humanity 
today. 

Railways,  factories,  mines,  colonial 
empires,  their  spread  has  been  so  rapid, 
bo  Irresistible  for  the  last  500  years, 
that  we  have  all  but  forgotten~that  no 
civilization  is  the  ultimate  civilization; 
that  the  peoples  who  are  dominant  to¬ 
day  have  not  always  been  so  and  that 
the  human  race  Is  a  greater  Institution 
than  the  white  race. 

All  White  Races  Concerned. 

The  issue  whlfh  Is  being  Joined  be-  I 

I  tween  the  British  Government  and  the  [ 
Indian  Nationalist  Party  Is  not  their  | 
affair  alone  but  Is  of  the  most  vital  In-  I 


I  terest  to  all.  The  Asiatic  Is  different, 
lit  Is  an  old  cry  that  he  can  never  be 
I  understood.  Different  he  Is,  but  the 
I  fact  that  he  is  not  understood  is  due 
I  less  to  "any  peculiar  subtlety  or  mystery 
I  of  the  Asiatic  mind  than  to  the  rigidity, 

I  pride  and  lack  of  objective  viewpoint  of 
I  our  own.  It  is  the  racial  aspect  of  the 
ame  trait  which  makes  one  man  regard 
I  all'  others  as  slightly  less  sane  than 
I  himself. 

'I’he  failure  of  Christianity  as  preached 
I  in  India  today  may  be  laid  principally 
|  to  Its  national  aspects.  The  missionary 
Englishman,  a  Scotchman  or  an 
I  American  first  and  a  Christian  second. 

I  National  differences  were  accentuated 
I  and  intensified  by  .the  war.  Mieslon- 
]  *ri©s  are  but  men  and  national  feelings 
I  ennnot  b*  concealed.  The  German 
I  missionary  were  banished  from  India 
I  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Ameri- 
I  can  missionaries  have  not  always  been 
I  open  In  their  admiration  of  the  Govern- 
I  jnent  of  the  land.  Most  missions  are 
1  <nown  by  the  name  of  the  country  from 
I  which  they  come.  The  Indian  has  drawn 
I  from  these  facts  the  conclusion  that 
1  religion  la  a  national  affair,  and  the 

E rowing  spirit  of  Indian  independence 
as  bound  him  with  a  new  tie  to  his 
|  fDwan 

There  has  been  •a  growing  tendency  | 

I  on  the  part  of  institutions  which  the  I 
I  Indian  regarded  as  religious  to  devote  | 

B  their  energies  to  more  mundane 
!  fairs.  A  young  Hindu  once  remarked  | 

|  to  me  in  an  amused  way  that^Y.  M. 

I  C.  A.  he  had  been  attending 
I  very  little  in  essentials  from  the  village  I 
]  temple  of  his  youth,  that  the  bathing  I 
I  pool  was  the  most  important  feature  of  I 

The  missions  began  to  grow  pros¬ 
perous  and  prosperous  missions  are  I 
rarely  a  success.  To  the  Indian  mind  I 
^religion  Is  a  thing  dealing  with  the  I 
| subtle  metaphysics  of  the  soul.  His  | 
|  spiritual  models  are  those  naked,  self- 
|  maimed  ascetics  who  lie  upon  beds  of  I 
I  spikes  on  the  roadside,  or  stalk  through  I 
I  the  market  place  holding  aloft 
I  penance  a  withered  hand,  held  clenched  I 
■  till  the  nails  have  grown  through  the  | 
[palm.  A  sleek,  well-fed  man  of  God  In  U 
1  Ford  car  Is  a  thing  he  fails  to  under- Jj 
But  the  Indian  does  not  fall  to  il 
_j0te  that  It  Is  unusual  to  encounter  a  |j 
missionary  today  who  boasts  of  any¬ 
thing  but  the  excellent  medical  or  in-  II 
strial  results  of  hla  work. 

ate  the  Basis  of  Indian  Elf©. 

Many  causes  are  at  work  which  have  II 
tended  within  the  last  few  years  to  I 
lower  the  prestige  of  the  white  race  in  j| 
India.  The  old-fashioned  English  of¬ 
ficial  in  India,  and  all  Englishmen  II 
were  at  least  semi-official  In  former  I 
days,  was  an  extremist.  He  was  \\ 
superbly  either  the  gentleman  or  the  || 
snob.  As  either  he  was  persona  grata,  I 
so  integral  a  part  of  Indian  life  that  T 
It  is  difficult  to  express.  It  is  one  of  I 
those  things  so  recognized  and  accepted  I 
every  day  fact  that  the  language  I 
has  no  word  for  the  abstract  Idea.  Just  | 


as  In  English  we  have  no  words  for 

the  long-halredness  of  women  or  the 
custom  of  men  wearing  pants,  so  In 
Indian  languages  there  Is  no  word  for 
caste. 

Caste  Is  a  division  of  the  community 
Into  classes  with  various  privileges  and 
duties.  The  Indian  no  more  resents 
caste  than  he  does  the  fact  that  night 
follows  day.  They  are  equally  accepted, 
recognized  facts  of  life.  High  caste, 
however,  carries  with  It  much  of 
noblesse  oblige.  The  gentleman  the 
Indian  understood.  India  has  many  of 
them  of  her  own.  The  snob,  too,  was 
a  familiar  type,  a  high  caste  man, 
overbearing,  proud  of  his  position,  con¬ 
temptuous  of  those'  below.  He  might  be 
far  from  a  model  of  moral  conduct,  but 
his  sins  were  conducted  in  a  dignified, 
self-respecting,  high  caste  way,  and 
lowered  him  little  in  popular  esteem. 
True,  there  was  the  British  Tommy,  but 
he  was  recognized  as  of  low  caste,  and 
his  many  weaknesses  did  little  to  lower 
the  general  high  opinion  of  his  race. 

With  the  birth  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  in  India  a  new  type  of  European 
began  to  arrtve.  He  had  the  income  of  a 
man  of  high  caste,  but  bore  few  of  those 
hall  marks  of  good  breeding  which  are 
not  matters  merely  of  race.  He  drank) 
to  excess  In  public  places  and  consortet 
openly  with  Indian  women  of  the  low¬ 
est  class.  He  lacked  the  fine  sense  ol 
justice  of  the  older  type.  He  bulllei 
and  abused  his  white  subordinates  an< 
was  unable  to  draw  the  fine  distinction] 
between  kindness  and  familiarity  whei 
dealing  with  Indians  of  the  lower  class. 
There  was  evident,  too.  In  the  newer 
European  a  lack  of  respect  for  his  own 
institutions.  He  openly  scoffed  at  the 
idea  of  attending  his  church. 

To  uncover  another  cause  of  the  low¬ 
ering  of  Western  prestige  one  must  fol-* 1 
low  the  old  adage,  "  cherchez  la 
femme."  The  Hindus  are  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  a  woman-ruled  race,  but  It 
is  a  subtle,  unseen  influence,  which  does 
not  upset  the  tremendous  dignity  of  the 
male.  He  struts  across  his  little  stage 
in  all  the  trappings  of  power,  and 
scarcely  realizes  himself  that  the  strings 
are  being  pulled  by  the  slim,  unseen, 
reactionary  hands  of  the  woman  behind 
the  veil. 

The  average  Indian  woman  is  unedu¬ 
cated,  in  any  Western  sense,  and  is  an 
ardent  devotee  of  the  old  gods  and  the 
old  ways.  She  Is  often  condemned  to  a 
life  of  seclusion  which  does  not  permit 
her.  except  on  rare  occasions,  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  walls  of  her  own  home.  But 
within  these  bounds  she  Is  supreme. 
The  head  of  the  house  is  the  mother  or 
mother-in-law,  and  she  is  an  expert  at 
rendering  unbearable  the  life  of  the 

I  erring  male  who  Is  not  properly  sub-  j 
servient  to  her  rule,  either  without  or  | 
within. 

There  is  a  movement  to  do  away  to 

I  some  extent  with  the  seclusion  of 
|  women,  but  Its  Influence  is  practically 
nil.  It  Is  not  unusual  to  meet  a  man 
who  would  be  willing  to  see  the  veil 
abolished,  but  almost  never  a  women. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  even  a  common 
coolie  woman  who  by  some  chance  of 
fortune  has  grown  prosperous  la  to  re¬ 
tire  behind  the  veil. 


Women’s  Rise  Hurts  Prestige. 

The  Increasing  participation  of  women 
in  public  affairs  in  the  Western  world, 
the  activities  of  the  English  suffra¬ 
gettes,  the  frequency  of  divorce,  have 
all  tended  to  reduce  the  Indian  opinion, 
not  of  European  women,  for  the  Asjatlc 
has  no  high  opinion  of  women  of  any 
race,  but  of  the  European  man.  The 
war-like  Mussulman,  for  example,  to 
whom  government  is  a  thing  of  the 
saddle  and  the  sword,  has  a  supreme 
contempt  for  any  race  among  whom 
I  women  are  prominent  in  public  affairs. 

I  Another  influence  which  tended  to  dis- 
:  credit  Western  institutions  was  the  ris- 
1  ing  power  in  the  West  of  the  laboring 
class.  It  was  a  phenomenon  radically 
opposed  to  caste.  Theoretically,  there 
were  in  India  four  original  castes,  the 
priest,  the  warrior,  the  merchant  and 
I  the  laborer.  A  young  Punjabi  once  gave 
me  this  idea.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Europe  |J 
was  governed  by  her  priests.  The  war- 
riors  followed  them  in  power.  Great 
|  men  of  commerce,  capitalists,  rule  to¬ 
day.  and  the  laboring  man  is  about  to 
have  his  turn.  India,  he  said,  was  a 
step  behind  in  this  cycle  of  power,  still 
ruled  by  a  foreign  sword. 

T|ie  final  cause  of  the  overthrow  of 
white  prestige  was  the  war.  The  Ori¬ 
ental  values  dignity.  The  dignity  of 
white  civilization  was  gone.  Family 
secrets  and  shortcomings  w'ere  shouted 
from  the  housetops  of  Europe.  Skele¬ 
tons,  long  concealed,  were  rattled  in 
the  light  of  day.  Tales  of  barbarous 
atrocities  of  every  sort  spread  through¬ 
out  the  East.  In  the  eyes  of  Asia  the 
white  man  finally  kicked  from  under 
him  the  pedestal  on  which  he  had  so 
long  stood.  India  turned  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  to  her  old  ways  and  her  old 
gods.  They  were  not  so  bad,  after  all. 

A  Hindu  convert  to  Christianity  today 
is  not  only  mourned  as  an  apostate 
from  the  national  faith  but  is  hated  as 
a  traitor  to  his  native  land. 

Inspiration  From  the  Past. 

In  his  quest  of  a  social  ideal  the  In¬ 
dian  began  to  search  among  the  forgot-  || 
ten  achievements  of  his.  country's  past. 

It  is  there  that  he  has  found  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  his  national  problems.  It  Is 
the  ideal  of  the  young  Indian  of  today 
to  build  up  a  new  civilization  which  || 
will  re-create  in  India  the  glories  of  her 
past.  He  recognizes  clearly  the  more 
glaring  -faults  of  the  present  Hlmfrn 
system  and  is  endeavoring  to  correct 
them.  But  he  is  determined  also  that 
this  new  social  structure  shall  be  a 
thing  essentially  Indian,  uncrippled  by 
any  alien  control  and  in  which  all  that 
is  best  in  the  Indian  spirit  snail  have 
every  opportunity  to  grow  and  expand. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  wllen 
the  results  of  years  of  patient  states¬ 
manship  were  swept  away  in  an  hour 
by  the  folly  of  one  man.  There  is  in 
India  a  class  of  Englishman  occupying 
usually  high  administrative  posts  who 
belong  to  an  age  which  they  fail  to 
realize  has  passed  away.  The  Indian 
army  officer  is  almost  Invariably  of 
this  class.  He  belongs  mentally  in 
those  "  kick  the  nigger  days  ”  which 
existed  before  the  idea  of  the  rights  of 
minor  peoples  had  been  brought  forth. 
The  men  in  power  during  the  war  in 
the  Punjab,  the  district  in  which  most 
of  the  Indian  overseas  troops  were  re¬ 
cruited,  were  pre-eminently  of  this 
class. 

There  was  considerable  unrest  In  the 
Punjab  accompanied  by  riots  >in  which 
one  or  two  Europeans  were  killed.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Indian  opinion  this  unrest 
was  the  outcome  of  unwise  recruiting 
activities  and  Injudicious  use  of  the 
Rowlatt  act.  a  measure  passed  in  spite 
of  vehement  Indian  protest,  giving  to 
the  Government  the  power  to  employ 


version  «  wTSS"^ 
hn?  a  ,d*Pravlty  of  the  Punjabi  Ids  I 

Plot  to°L  r"'^  ™'e  °"d  * 

brin|f  »b°»«  *  repetition  of  the  I 
great  Indian  mutiny  of  18">7.  * 

I  was  present  in  the  .  ■ 

MayurbhanJ  during  the  Arising,  iLhg  I 
the  Santals.  which  took  place  In  1916  f 
After  seeing  the  effect  there  of  over' I 
zealous  recruiting  methods  among  ‘ 
primitive  and  Ignorant  people.  I  ■ 
[inchned  to  accept  the  fndlan  version  , 

As  a  result  of  thl.  .....  -f  ■■  ,  I 
General  Dyer,  who  woe  In  command  of! 
the  British  troop.  In  Amritsar,  cauaod  I 
notices  to  be  put  up  forbidding  all  pub¬ 
lic  assemblies.  A  few  hour,  after  the 
posting  of  these  notices  a  large  crowd 
of  Indians  assembled  In  the  Jullanwalla 
Bagh,  one  of  the  public  squares  of  the 
01  y.  It  Is  doubtful  If  In  a  populatlon  so 
Illiterate  the  notices  were  thoroughly  I 
understood,  or  If  l„  the  short  time  since 
their  issue  their  significance  had  been 
generally  realized.  It  Is  also  doubtful 
f  any  copies  of  the  notice  were  posted 
n  this  particular  spot  where  the  meet-  I 
Ing  took  place.  The  crowd  was  ap¬ 
parently  a  peaceful  one  and  if  armed  at  fl 
all  carried  only  sticks. 

Carried  away  by  the  fear  of  a  general 
uprising,  General  Dyer  closed  the  out¬ 
lets  to  the  square  with  his  troops,  I 
opened  fire  with  machine  guns  and  did 
not  cease  until  380  persons  had  been  1 
killed.  This  was  followed  by  the  1 
bombing  of  outlying  villages  from  air-  | 
planes  and  the  enforcement  of  degrad-  0 
ing  indignities  upon  the  public  In-  f 
djans  were  permitted,  for  example,  tot 
pass  certain  streets  only  on  their  hands  j 
and  knees. 

India  was  stunned.  A  special  meeting! 
of  the  National  Congress  was  convened  I 
to  consider  what  should  be  done.  It  I 
met  in  Calcutta.  I  was  there  at  the  I 
time  and  was  asked  by  a  number  of  I 
my  Punjabi  friends  to  act  as  a  member  I 
of  their  delegation.  I  accepted  the  In-  [ 
vitation  with  some  reluctance,  as  I  I 
knew  that  there  would  be  extremely  I 
i few  Europeans  present  and  I  did  not  I 
know-  to  what  extremities  the  crowd  I 
might  be  driven  by  the  inflammatory  I 
speeches  which  I  felt  would  be  made.  I 
A  structure  of  bamboo  poles  roofed  I 
wUh  palm  leaves,  like  a  great  circus  I 
I  tent,  had  been  erected,  enclosing  a  | 
Part  °f  °ne  of  tlle  Public  squares.  1 

Within,  the  pillars  and  roof  had  been  I 
draped  with  white  cloth.  It  was  packed  I 
with  row  upon  row  of  quiet,  orderly  [ 
humanity  facing  a  raised  platform  1 
Every  inch  of  legitimate  space  was  I 
filled,  but  the  aisles  were  kept  clear,  I 
the  exits  free  and  the  whole  immense  I 
gathering  was  handled  In  a  way  which  I 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  organiza-| 
tion  in  tho  world. 

The  President  of  the  'Congress  was. 
Eajpat  Ral.  who  had  just  been  per-| 
mitted  to  return  from  a  long  exilel 
abroad.  Near  him  on  the  platform  sat  I 
I  the  slight  figure  of  Gandhi,  of  whom  sol 
much  was  to  be  heard.  As  far  as  1 1 
could  see  I  was  the  only  white  person  I 
present,  but  I  need  have  felt  no  alarm.  I 
I  was  guided  politely  to  my  seat  under  I 
a  large  sign  marked  Punjab.  Printed  I 
copies  of  the  speeches  and  proceedings  I 
were  thrust  into  my  hand.  References  f 
or  allusions  which  I  might  not  have  I 
understood  were  eagerly  explained.  Tho  f 
tone  of  the  meeting  was  one  not  of  I 
anger  or  excitement,  but  rather  of  digni-  * 
lied  mourning  over  a  national  misfor¬ 
tune.  It  was  impressive  in  its  restraint.  I 
One  felt  that  all  hope  of  compromise  was  I 
past,  that  India  was  definitely  turning  I 
her  back  on  England  and  that  she  i 


way  .  ICr 

n  i,  f  1  C8me  0,11  I  threw  a  coin  to  I 
1,f‘B8ar  who  squatted  in  the  I 
it  fPnf  t!!e  gutter-  He  let  it  lie  where 
lireitr  ,  1  rcsret,  sahib,”  he  said  po- I 
’  l°day  I  take  no  alms  from  I 

men  of  your  race.” 

In.  considering  the  question  of  Indian 

vZt  hT’  "  “  to  weigh  | 

vtiat  both  parties  have  to  gain  or  lose.  I 
India  Stands  to  lose  the  benefits  of  Brit- 1 
Rrl.i’a1''  ™a  8aid  advisedly,  as  I 
,nala  '“s  t>»".  on  the  I 
whole,  good  „le.  Mistakes  have  bran  T 
made  and  there  has  been  frank  c«- 
Ploitatton.  But  there  has  been  much  I 
good  accomplished  and  such  commercial  I 
wrongs  as  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  l 
cotton  cloth  produced  In  India  In  the  I 
th«  Manchester  manufac- 1 
turer  differs  from  such  a  reputable! 
deyice  as  our  American  tariff  only  In  I 
the  fact  that  the  burden  Is  placed  on  | 
a  foreign  people  Instead  of  upon  those  I 
at  home.  The  demand  for  Indian  inde-  I 
pendence  is  based  on  foundations  set  I 
ar  deeper  in  the  complex  regions  of  I 
rac.al  psychology.  It  is  not  the  outcome 
of  mlsi  ure.  The  outcry  against  mis- I 
rule  is  rather  the  outcome  of  this  urge  I 

Ller  ■£ree<3orn  because  she  is  being  I 

°,h*  I 

rJ?fneland  'yould  lose  much.  The  ef- 1 
»up0n  her-  tracJe  is  problematical  I 

but  there  are  in  India  resources  as  vet  I 

vSKe*  ym°“imSa  °'  ?lmMt  Incalculablll 
value.  In  1914  an  American  authority  I 

wrote  that  he  saw  little  further  excuse  I 

stleMn*1^ ShSiF  *3  Icon  tStd  I 

i  steel  in  England.  The  backbone  of  a  I 

Sri!1  i(ndustrla>  nati<m  is  its  iron  and  I 
ataalMbuf  nes/-  England's  iron  ores  are  l 
practically  done.  There  is  throughout  i 
tho  whole  of  the  British  Emipre  a  I 
marked  scarcity  of  iron  ore.  In  India  I 
bavc  been  discovered  within  the  I 
last  few  years  what  are,  wltii  the  dos  I 
exception  of  those  in  Brazil  the  I 
t  n.°st  high-grade  deposits  of  I 

in  the  known  world! 
Bodies  of  hematite  of  more  than  nne  I 
thousand  million  tons,  lvingex nosed  I 

pe/Jent^ard  are  numerous-  and  sixty! 

’  hjfd  e.ray  ore  at  well  under  I 
a  dollai  a  ton  In  the  railway  car  Is  I 
not  a  dream  but  a  fact.  The  value  of  I 
mineral  resources  as  a  national  asset  I 
was  patent  during  the  war.  India  is  I 
one  of  the  three  countries  in  the  world  I 
producing  large  quantities  of  high-grade  I 
manganese.  The  mineral  and&  ^ater  I 
power  of  the  Himalayas,  the  world's  I 
untouchedmOUntain  systeni'  are  as  yeti 
both  countries  which  [ 
In(Va,’s  Independence  lie  I 
in  definite  material  things  which  can 
be  clearly  understood;  tl.e  gains  are 
matters  more  of  the  spirit  of  nations 
and  what  their  material  results  mav 
be  time  alone  can  disclose. 


U.  S.  Minister  Commends  the  Work  of 
Peking_University 


Institution  Called  Exemplar  to  Native  Colleges 

-p\R.  JACOB  GOULD SCHURMAN,  Ameri- 
can  Minister  to  China,  showed  himself  to 
I  be  a  forceful  ally  of  Peking  University  when, 

I  on  November  15th,  he  made  the  institution’s 
I  work  and  aims  the  subject  of  an  address  be- 
I  fore  three  hundred  residents  of  Peking  at  the 
I  Legation. 

I  Dr.  Schurman  pointed  to  the  principle  un- 
I  derlying  the  educational  program  by  which  the 
I  best  of  Chinese  classical  training  is  correlated 
I  with  modern  humanistic  studies.  “It  will 
I  probably  be  a  very  long  time,”  said  Dr.  Schur- 
I  man,  "before  any  university  in  China  can  pro- 
I  vMe  for  these  studies  as  liberally  and  satisfac- 
I  torily  as  the  best  American  and  European  uni- 
I  versities  have  done.  The  Peking  University 
I  must  in  this  regard  be  an  exemplar  to  the 
I  native  institutions  of  China.” 

In  paying  tribute  to  the  spiritual  aim  of  the 
I  University,  Dr.  Schurman  said:  “This  institu- 
I  tion  represents  the  high  water  mark  of  Ameri- 
I  can  educational  effort  in  this  part  of  China, 
and  if  the  aims  of  the  friends  of  the  institution 
are  accomplished  the  Peking  University  will 
be  the  culmination  and  crown  of  American 
educational  achievement  in  China  . 
Peking  University  wants  to  interpret  to  the 
Chinese  people  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
The  pure  gospel  of  love  and  good  will,  and  un¬ 
quenchable  faith  and  eternal  hope  will  always 
appeal  to  the  spirit  of  the  Chinese  people,  as 
they  appeal  indeed  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
Jiumajirace.”  

A  second  speaker  was  Dr.  C.  H.  Wang, 
Premier  of  China: 

“What  China  needs  most  at  present,  and 
what  her  foreign  friends  can  best  help  her  to 
secure,  is  the  education  of  her  rising  genera¬ 
tion.  China  needs  men  of  modern  education 
to  develop  industries,  to  run  banks,  to  con¬ 
struct  and  operate  railways,  to  teach  in  the 
I  schools  and  to  serve  in  the  various  depart- 
I  ments  of  Government  service.  She  also  needs 
I  modern  educated  women  to  manage  the  homes  | 
I  and  bring  up  the  children  for  better  citizen- 
I  ship.  The  workmen  need  vocational  educa- 
I  tion,  the  business  men  need  commercial  edu- 
I  cation,  and  the  whole  population  needs  education 
I  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy 
I  and  republicanism.  A  republican  form  of 


gov  ernment  cannot  take  root  m  the  soTHuTT  I 
its  machinery  cannot  run  smoothly  if  the  I 
people  have  not  received  a  republican  educa¬ 
tion. 

“A  generation  ago  the  Chinese  people  were 
practically  all  monarchists.  But  those  who 
received  modern  education  gradually  instilled 
the  spirit  of  republicanism  into  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  in  less  than  twenty  years  they 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  effete  monarchy 
and  in  establishing  a  republic.  The  result  was 
due  primarily  to  education.  Again,  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago.  there  were  few  modern  factories  in 
this  country  apart  from  the  handful  established 
by  foreign  capitalists.  Today,  Chinese  with 
modern  education  are  running  all  kinds  of  fac¬ 
tories,  and  the  manufacturing  industry  is  de- 
veloping  rapidly.  While  raw  materials  alone 

were  exported  before,  the  Customs  report  now 
shows  increasing  quantities  of  Chinese  manu¬ 
factures  being  sold  to  foreign  nations.  What 
education  did  for  Chinese  politics  and  industry 
in  the  past  it  can  do  on  an  increasing  scale  in 
the  future,  and  it  is  my  great  hope,  as  well  as 
my  firm  belief,  that,  given  proper  and  adequate 
educational  development,  China,  ten  years  from 
now,  will  be  remarkedly  different  from  what  it 
is  at  present. 

“The  Peking'  University  does  not  in  the  least 
duplicate  the  work  of  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  or  of  private  individuals.  The  curricula 
may  be  substantially  the  same,  but  the  spirit  is 
different.  The  Peking  University  embodies  the 
American  educational  ideal;  an  ideal  which 
China  is  striving  to  attain.  China  has  virtu¬ 
ally  adopted  the  American  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  she  lias  followed  the  American  example 
in  developing  her  industries;  and  when  she  I 
follows  the  American  educational  ideal  also,  I 
her  political  and  industrial  development  will  I 
be  much  accelerated. 

“The  Peking  University  embodies  still  an- 1 
other  ideal — that  of  the  missionary.  This  is 
the  spirit  that  my  fellow  citizens  need  to  foster  I 
and  develop  if  they  want  to  see  the  country  I 
strong  and  prosperous.  11 

“For  these  reasons  the  Chinese  people  I 
heartily  welcome  the  co-operation  of  mission¬ 
ary  schools,  in  particular  the  Peking  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  the  promotion  of  the  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  country.  Whatever  support  you 
may  give  to  the  University  will  be  appreciated 
by  all  well-wishers  of  China.” 


\uT C.  7. 

An  Oriental  Indicts  Missions 

“Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  East  has  come  to  think  of 

■  Christianity  as  part  of  the  political  game  of  the  West,” 

I says  John  Jesudason  Cornelius,  a  fourth  generation 

■  Christian  and  a  distinguished  native  of  India,  in  Harpers 
I  Magazine  for  April.  His  indictment,  whether  considered 

I  fair  or  not,  is  instructive.  The  expansion  of  foreign  I 

■  governments  at  the  expense  of  China  has  been  closely* 1 * * * 
1  connected  with  the  killing  of  missionaries  by  “would-not- 

I  be-saved  Chinese  rebels.  Thus,  indeed,  the  patriotic 
I  feeling  to  rid  China  of  the  missionary  pestilence  was 
I  aroused.  ”  Dr.  Cornelius  believes  that,  had  there  been  I 
treaties  .  forcing  special  privileges  for  foreigners. 

I  especially  missionaries,  the  Chinese  would  be  less  hostile 
I  today,  though  the  situation  would  have  been  more  difficult 
|  at  first. 

Of  India,  the  writer  says  that  it  is  commonly  believed 
I  that,  “the  Bible,  comes  first  and  then  the  gunpowder.”  In 
Africa  the  natives  have  lost  their  lands  since  the  arrival 
of  the  missionaries.  “Hence  the  East  concludes  that  the 
political  method  of  the  West  is  first  to  send  missionaries, 
then  traders,  and  then  gunboats  to  deprive  the  helpless 
peoples  of  their  lands  and  to  take  possession  of  their 
I  natural  resources.” 

The  Orient  suspects  the  missionary's  real  motive  be- 
I  cause  he  has  let  himself  be  used  as  political  agent  of  an 
I  alien  government.  In  view  of  the  relations  between  the 
I  government  of  India  and  the  missionary  Dr.  Cornelius 
I  doubts  if  the  latter  can  be  neutral  in  his  attitude  toward 
I  the  government  and  the  natives.  In  some  cases  where 
I  the  missionary  has  felt  obliged  to  report  students  to  the 
government  for  attending  proscribed  political  meetings 
I  “the  missionary  appears  to  the  non-Christian  as  a  political 
[agent  masquerading  under  a  religious  cloak.”  The  present- 
Iday  recognition  of  missionaries  by  imperialist  govern- 
Iments,  he  believes,  has  actually  lessened  their  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Another  indictment  against  the  missionaries  is  that  West 
lern  Christianity  tends  to  suppress  national  cultures.  While 
I  the  East  is  “thankful  for  the  introduction  of  Western 
I  education,  it  resents  its  introduction  at  the  expense  of 

I  national  cultures.”  In  this  connection  the  author  cites 
insistence  upon  English  as  the  medium  of  instruction, 

■the  condemnation  of  Oriental  literature,  music  and  art 
las  “heathen,”  the  refusal  in  India  to  allow  converts  to 
[retain  their  native  names,  etc.  This  attitude  has  resulted 
[in  the  denationalization  of  the  Christian  communities  in 
[both  India  and  China.  Another  difficulty  in  the  Chinese 
[situation  is  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Christians  were  put! 
under  the  protection  of  foreign  powers  by  treaties. 

But  Dr.  Cornelius  accuses  Christianity  of  “religious 
imperialism,”  as  well.  “Coupled  with  the  intemperate 
aggressiveness  of  the  Western  nations,  the  simple  religion 
of  the  humble  Nazarene  has  become  the  most  aggressive, 
exclusive,  and  powerfully  Organized  religion  in  the  world.” 
The  writer  quotes  hymns  and  missionary  literature  in 
this  connection. 

In  addition,  the  brighter  side  of  the  West  has  been 
pictured  for  the  East.  As  Orientals  become  more  familiar 
with  Western  life,  they  see  its  social  evils,  and  lose  con¬ 
fidence  in  Christianity.  “The  Orientals  naturally  revolt 
against  an  organized  religion  which  for  the  sake  of  money 
to  propagate  itself  so  humiliates  them  in  the  eyes  of 
others.  .  .  .  Only  an  interpretation  of  the  higher 

idealism  of  both  countries  will  bring  about  goodwill 


«  1  he 

a  call  to  Christianity  to  disentangle  itself  from  all  its 
po  1  ical  complications,  to  substitute  disinterested  service 
°i  proselytizing  as  its  motive,  to  seek  to  supplement  and 
not  to  supplant,  to  be  domestic  and  not  foreign,  to  be  con- 
Wlth  l,f,e  “d  less  with  dogma.”  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  article  is  an  attempt  by  an  Oriental  Chris- 
tuntomtei-pret  the  anti-Christian  movement  of  the  Orient. 
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Archer,  of  Yale, 
Urges  Mission 
Work  Be  Ended 

As  Substitute  He  Advocates 
League  of  Religions  to 
Promote  Tolerance  and 
Work  for  the  Good  of  All 

Narcotic  Evil  Is  One  Task 

Christianity  Must  Change  to 
Meet  Special  Problems, He 
Tells  New  Haven  Meeting 

Special  to  the  Herald  Tribune 
NEW  HAVEN,  Conn.,  Nov.  16 -The 
fcbondonment  of  missionary  enterprise 
end  the  establishment  of  a  League  of 
Religions  was  urged  to-day  by  Dr.  John 
Clark  Archer,  of  the  Yalp  ntnini*^ 

J  Mon00!'  6Pnaklni  at  th*  rellglous  eduea- 
I  belng  held*  He*.  Dr' 

I  5S2EL  P°lnt€d  OUt  that  each  g^at 

I  fo!  «  .gen5aUy  caters  t0  the  partlcu- 
anri  t wS  °f  t,he  wh0  a<3opt  it 

to  war  mIssionary  rivalry  often  leads 

9  ei^mlttlns.  thafc  the  League  of  Rell- 
I  uWaS  lmPractlcal  at  present,  he 
I  »alv!  lfc.  W^s  somethlng  to  strive  for.  As 
th  beglnnlnS-  Dr-  Archer  pointed  out. 
the  league,  which  would  Include  Mo- 
J  hammedans,  Buddhists,  Hindus.  Chrts- 
alj  other  world  religions, 
could  direct  Its  efforts  toward  the  sup- 
|  presslon  of  the  narcotic  traffic. 

Education  In  Tolerance 
„  ^  Islamic  faith,”  he  continued 
.  were  assured  of  no  organized  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  It,  most  of  the  argument 
J  lor  Jehad,  or  holy  war.  would  be  at 
I  affectively  met,  so  generally  is 

1  Je^wd  thought  of  as  a  defense  of  the 
raith.  And  many  grounds  of  common 
I  consent  and  common  action  might  ben 
I  found  among  all  the  great  faiths  of  I 
J  mankind. 

J  "No  small  objective  of  a  League  of 
I  Religions  might  be  education  In  mxitual 
I  tolerance  and  the  promotion  of  inter- 
|  national  good  will.  Certainly  this  solu- 
I  tlon  of  the  religious  problem  of  the 
|  world  would  be  better  than  mutual  sus- ' 

J  plclon  and  recrimination  and  the  age- 
I  old  rivalry  for  men's  allegiance,  lmpll- 
|  eating  men,  as  has  often  happened,  in 
I  International  strife." 

I  Dr.  Archer  admitted  that  the  case  for 
R  a  League  of  Religious  had  serious 
I  limitations  and  that  the  differences  be- 
H  tween  the  religions  might  prove  a 
tumbling  block.  He  said  mutual 
I  tolerance  "breeds  general  Indifference 
R  and  It  is  not  for  the  soul's  good  to  hold 
I  no  form  of  creed  while  contemplat- 

■  leg  all.” 

"Christianity  Must  Change” 

To  sucvjed  In  Its  missionary  enter- 

■  prises,  he  said.  Christianity  must 
^change  now,  as  it  has  done  before,  to 


I  meet  special  problems.  Continuing,  he 
|  declared: 

"We  have  not  warrant  to  assume  that 

■  we  have  discovered  all  of  Christianity 

■  any  more  than  that  we  have  seen  the 

■  full  meaning  of  Christ,  We  cannot 

■  deny  Biblical  progression,  not  dispute 

■  the  fact  of  development  In  the  early 

■  church,  in  the  first  days,  Christianity 

■  had  to  overcome  certain  provincialisms 

■  in  order  to  attain  Its  proper  universal 

■  character.  The  centuries  have  dis¬ 
covered  more  and  more  the  height  and 

■  depth  and  fullness  of  the  life  and 

■  teachings  of  Christ.” 

\ftletlwdists  Alter  Policy 
Toward  Chinese  Pastors 

| /  oreign  Mission  Board  Favors 
Permitting  Ministers  to  Devise 
Own  Organization  and  Ritual 

A  free  policy  for  Chinese  preachers 
In  China  was  recommended  to  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Metho- 
|  dlst  Episcopal  Church  at  Its  final  meet¬ 
ing  at,  150  Fifth  Avenue  yesterday.  The 
Chinese  ministers,  it  was 'urged,  should 
be  allowed  to  devise  their  own  organiza¬ 
tion  and  ritual. 

The  recommendations,  made  by  a 
speclal committee,  also  favored  that  all 


church  property  except  missionary  resi¬ 
dences  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
Chinese  church  and  that  an  all-China 
conference  should  be  called  in  which 
the  Chinese  ministers  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  hold  their  own  discussions 
without  interference.  It  was  further 
recommended  that  no  missionaries 
should  be  sent  to  China  without  the 
approval  of  those  already  In  the  field. 

The  commltte  suggested  that,  the 
State  Department  should  be  notified 
that  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
would  not  file  claims  for  losses  suffered 
in  the  Chinese  civil  war.  Missionaries, 
however,  might  file  Individual  claims 

Frank  A.  Horne,  president  of  the 
Merchant  Refrigeration  Company  and 
vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  told  of  the  Lausanne  confer¬ 


ence  last  summer  on  church  unity.  He 
fl  /•on^oUrjatlon  of  11,000.000 
Protestants  In  this  country,  these  being 
members  of  the  Congregational,  Presby¬ 
terian,  Reformed  and  Methodist 
Churches.  The  continuation  commit¬ 
tee  should  be  kept  at  work,  he  said,  and 
efforts  6hould  be  made  to  interest  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics,  in  uniting  Christian 
churches. 

Other  speakers  Included  Bishop  wil¬ 
liam  F.  Anderson,  of  Boston,  who  told 
of  the  Vermont  floods;  Ralph  E.  D1I- 
fendorfer.  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  who  reported  that  the 
natives  of  North  Sumatra  had  given  up 
cannibalism,  now  that  there  were  more 
than  1,000  churches  in  the  region: 
Bishop  F.  J  McConnell,  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Migel. 

The  board  re-elected  Its  officers. 


A  Well-Merited  Gift 

WE  commend  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  thoughtful  and 
patriotic  Chinese  the  item  which 
we  publish  today  on  page  one, 
telling  of  the  gift  made  to  the 
University  of  Nanking  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  by  the 
Military  and  Civil  governors  of 
this  province.';,  Messrs.  Li  Shun 
and  Chi  Yao-lin  have  given 
$3,000  each  to,  the  University  in 
recognition  of  the,  )  invaluable 
work  that  is  bmng  done  there 
for  the  improve/Mfffr' "of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  Chi  riband  as  a  help 
towards  further  work  along  the 
same.' lines. 

The  skill  and  industry  of  the 
Chinese  farmer  are  so  universally 
admired  and  praised  that  we  are 
apt  ordinarily  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  his  methods  are  likely 
to  be  quite  out  of  date.  He 
farms  as  his  forefathers  farmed. 
And  what  this  leads  to  can  be 
illustrated  only  by  comparison. 
There  are  in  the  United  States, 
for  instance,  approximately 
7,000,000  farms  operated  by 
about  10,000,000  farmers.  These 
farmers  in  1917  produced  $20,- 
000,000,000  worth  of  food. 
They  were  able  not  only  to  feed 
all  of  their  own  people  but  they 
were  able  to  send  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  food  to  Europe, 
food  which  not  only  saved 
Europe  from  starvation  but 
brought  back  a  rich  return  of 
money. 

The  American  farmers  were] 
enabled  to  accomplish  this) 
wonderful  result  because  they 
work  scientifically  and  with 
modern  implements.  By  the  use 
of  machines,  plows,  harvesters, 
tractors,  etc.,  one  of  them  is  able 
to  operate  a  farm  that  would 
keep  a  hundred  Chinese  farmers 
and  their  families  fully  occupied. 
But  that  isn’t  the  only  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  amazing  success. 
They  have  established  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  in  every  state 
where  they  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  are  schooled  in  the 
most  modern  methods  of  farm¬ 
ing,  dairying  and  stock-raising. 
They  also  are  taught  how  to  test 
the  various  soils  found  on  their 
farms  in  order  that  they  may 
know  in  advance  what  crops  will 
do  best. 

These  farmers  so  manage 
themselves  that  they  keep  pro¬ 
duction  always  ahead  of  con¬ 
sumption  and  therefore  are  able 
to  sell  their  stirplus  crops  to 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  thus 


their  own  countrymen  Tut  thly 
make  their  country  rich  by 

lot  othe?  America  wealth 
S'™1  lands.  These  10.000,000 
farmers  must  be  a  busy  lot  when 
“JS  tomes  to  think  ot  it,  tor  in 

I  anri'  h°n  t0.  plantinE.  caring  for 
and  harvesting  their  crops,  they, 

I  as  a  side  line,  take  care  of 
I  300,000^,000  chickens',  67,000,000 
I  a n a^  6’  72.000.000  swine,  48,000,- 
1  °°2  3Se®p*  22,000,000  horses, 
land  5,000,000  mules  which 
I  !att®r,  rr°bably  givfe  them  more 
1  trouble  than  all  the  other 
|  annuals  put  together. 

I  Now  what  have  the  250,000,- 
1  00  0  Chinese  farmers  to  put 
I  against  that  record  of  the  Ameri- 
I  can  farmers.  If  10,000,000 
a  American  farmers  can  produce 
I  $20,000,000,000  worth  of  food 
I  in  one  year,  what  ought  the 
I  250,000,000  Chinese  farmers  to 
1  produce?  They  do  not,  sad  to 
I  say,  produce  enough  to  feed  their 
I  own  countrymen.  ,  They  should 
1  as  a  matter  of  fact,  feed  the 
I  whole  Orient,  and  if  they  did 
I  this,  their  country  would  be  well 
I  fed  and  prosperous.  It  was  to 
I  bring  about  this  latter  happy 

■  situation  that  the  University  of 
I  Nanking  College  of  Agriculture 
|  and  Forestry  was  founded.  It  is 
j  doing  a  great  work,  which  we 
I  hope  will  spread  all  over  the 
I  land,  and  we  congratulate  our 

■  Military  and  Civil  Governors  on 
l_their  recognition  of  it 


CURRENT  TOPICS 


The  Secretary  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  on  Missions 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Hyderabad  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
^piscopal  Church  in  Hyderabad  in  December,  1933,  the  Home 
ecretary  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s  Government  gave  an  address 
we  quote  the  following  paragraphs  from  this  appreciation  of  mis¬ 
sions  as  it  appeared  in  the  Indian  Witness: 

.  .‘7  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honour  you  have  done  me  by 

inviting  me  here  to  address  this  important  gathering,  and  it  is  with 
very  great  pleasure  that  1  have  accepted  the  invitation,  since  it 
gives  me  the  opportunity  to  express  on  my  own  account  and  also, 
1  think  I  may  really  say,  officially,  appreciation  of  the  educational 
work  which  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done  in  the  Dominions  of 
His  Exalted  Highness  by  Christian  Missions  and  especially  by 
the  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  expressing 
such  appreciation  I,  as  a  Muslim,  follow  the  precepts  of  my  religion 
—the  religion  of  our  Ruler— which  enjoins  support  and  recognition 
of  good  work  by  whomsoever  done,  and  I  also  follow  the  tradition 
of  all  Muslim  Governments  in  India  and  elsewhere  which  have 
always  upheld  the  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  always 
welcomed  the  collaboration  of  Christian  missionaries  in  all  that  vast 
field  of  humanitarian  activity  which  comes  within  the  sphere  of 
every  Government,  though  no  Government  can  possibly,  with  the 
men  and  means  at  its  disposal  and  its  multitude  of  concerns,  deal 
with  it  so  humanely  and  so  quickly  as  can  devoted  private  efforts 
like  your  own. 

“You  may  think  that  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  Muslim 
Governments  have  always  welcomed  such  collaboration,  but  if  you 
go  a  little  deeply  into  history  I  think  that  you  will  find  that  it  is  so. 
We  have  at  times  objected,  objected  strongly,  to  attempts  to  convert 
Muslims,  but  we  have  always  welcomed,  acknowledged  and  rewarded 
the  humanitarian  work  of  Christian  missionaries.  Whatever  trouble 
has  arisen  between  Muslims  and  Christians  in  the  Muslim  world, 
you  will  find  that  it  has  not  been  on  account  of  religion,  but  was 
due  to  political  or  economical  causes ;  Aurangzeb  was  down  on  the 
Christian  missionaries  of  his  day  because  they  took  a  hand  in  political 
matters.  We  are  accused  sometimes  of  fanaticism.  Is  that  fair 
historically?  Is  it  not  rather  like  pot  calling  kettle  black?  You  have 
had  Crusades,  and  I  would  remind  you  that  in  the  great  days  of 
the  Muslim  Empire  it  contained  thousands  of  Christian  churches, 
shrines  and  monasteries  and  millions  of  Christians  freely  practising 
their  faith,  on  payment  of  a  tax  in  lieu  of  military  service,  whereas 
not  a  single  mosque  was  left  to  Muslims,  not  a  single  Muslim — 
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man,  woman  or  child — was  left  alive,  in  Christian  Spain  or  France  I 

or  Sicily,  or  in  Greece  and  the  Morea  in  modern  times.  Our  fanati¬ 
cism  has  consisted  mostly  in  reprisals ;  it  hardly  existed  prior  to 
the  Crusades.  I  repeat  what  I  said  before  that  Muslim  Govern¬ 
ments  have  always  welcomed  the  collaboration  of  Christian  mission¬ 
aries  in  all  that  vast  field  of  humanitarian  activity  which  comes 
within  the  sphere  of  every  Government. 

"Now  let  me  turn  to  the  educational  work  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  these  Dominions  which  I  regard  as  auxiliary 
to,  and  supplementing,  that  of  Government.  I  have  read  with  great 
interest  the  Report  of  the  Hyderabad  Annual  Conference  for  1932  I 
and  the  Register  of  Educational  Policy,  which  were  kindly  sent 
to  me  in  order  to  prepare  me  for  this  evening’s  ordeal.  In  the  latter 
book  I  came  upon  a  statement  entitled  “Policy  in  Relation  to  1 
Government"  which  quite  relieved  my  mind  of  certain  doubts  which  | 
had  before  assailed  it,  since  it  shows  that  you  as  a  community  have 
a  reasonable  regard  for  the  feelings  of  those  who  differ  from  you 
in  religious  belief.  Allow  me  to  quote  a  little  from  that  statement: 

‘It  has  never  been  either  our  policy  or  our  desire  to  compel 
unwilling  listeners  to  hear  the  truths  of  Christianity  in  our  Schools. 
During  past  years,  the  largest  part  of  our  student  community  has 
been  of  Christian  parentage,  and  such  non-Christians  as  have  been  j 
in  attendance  have  been  both  willing  and  interested  attendants  on 
the  Bible  study  hour.  Looking  to  the  future,  we  feel  we  have  no  , 
reason  to  fear  any  serious  or  permanent  trouble  from  a  Conscience 


ISom  nI'f?rT’f  a11  (nrPifrn  missionaries* 

Ito  1  lea>in^  the  evangelical  work 

■  to  the  natiy.  preachers  and  1030116™’’*’ 

1  s,houki  say  that  a  rew  such 
t*pWence<1i  t3etful  men  as  Dr.  Ver- 
I  hi£KeSl10<uld  remaln-  because  thev  are  capa- 
liuJiei^,T.^:'?el-nt  k'  ^caking  our  lan- 
I  wVf  t'?? l^-lrn0T’  in&  our  people  as  they  do. 
I  rhi  loml>H!L0ann,?t  Christianize  herself  from 
I  Lk  1*  then  she  can  never  be  brought  to 
I  Christ.  Tne  lime  has  come,  I  think,  for  the 
I  wwmon n t  to  be  tried.  1  can  give  a  dozen 
|- rouS0i1!!  'vh.v  the  present  missionary 
I  SPSile?1  should  be  abandoned,  and  I  know 
l™,1  °ne  Rood  reason  for  its  retention,  and 
™ai4: »:furri,6hed  by  the  foreign  missionaries 
I  themselves.  Their  vocation  is  naturally  iir 
|  portant  to  them.” 

A  LIBERAL  TEACHER’S  VIEWS. 

_  Dr  Clay  MaeCnuley,  who  maintains  .1 
I  school  and  temple  of  truth  in  Tokvo  under 
I  the  auspices  of  the  Unitarians,  being  Inter- 
I  rogated.  said  to  me:-”The  time  lias  not  vet 
I  come  for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  misslon- 
I  ar  es  from  Japan.  1  believe  that  if  all  e-van- 
I  gelieal  Christian  work  were  left  to  the  Jap- 

■  ancse  the  work  so  laboriously  done  by  the 
I  missionaries  would  be  so  changed  or  en- 
I  feebled  that  it  might  be  accounted  a  failure. 
I  Lua.y  t,lls  not  ^  an  advocate  of  evangelical 
I  V-hnstianity,  nor  as  a  friend  of  what  is  called 
I  missionary  work.’  I  should  be  glad  were 

■  orthodox  Christianity  not  promulgated  at  all 

■  In  Japan.  I  mean  as  orthodox  Christianity, 

■  for,,  as. you  know,  I  believe  it  to  bo  neither 

■  true  nor  in  the' highest  sense  helpful  to  man 

■  now.  It  is  not  proposed  to  withdraw  ortho- 

■  dox  Christianity  from  the  country,  as  I  un- 

■  derstand  It,  but  simply  its  foreign  exponents, 

■  assuming  that  the  Japanese  will  take  oatis- 

■  factory  care  of  the  creeds  and  organizations 

■  which  have  been  brought  to  them,  and  will 

■  dispose  of.  the  money  appropriated  by  the 

■  foreign  societies  for  the  evangelization  of 
■Japan  to  the  best  advantage— at  least  wisely. 

■  2  do  not  believe  that  this  proposition  carried 

■  out  would  long  be  supported  in  Europe  and 
^America. 

THINKS  MISSIONARIES  SnOVI.D  REMAIN. 

’’Aside  from  the  interests  of  the  foreign  de- 
| nominations  working  In  Japan,  there  remain 

■  other  considerations  which  should  postpone 

■  the  withdrawal  of  the  missionaries  from  the 

■  country.  On  the  whole,  despite  much  un- 
1  wisdom  and  bigotry  in  religious  relations, 

I  the  influence  of  the  foreign  missionary  ‘ 

■  good  and  should  be  continued.  In  tdul_ 

■  t'tonal  matters.  In  social  progress,  in  morals, 

■  the  work  of  the  missionaries  Is  decidedly 
I  for  the  better.  Beyond  question,  the  Japan- 

I  esc  are  helped  by  It.  It  holds  before  them  | 
I  better  ideals  and  practices  than  much  of 

■  that  which  characterizes  the  commercial 

I  foreign  settlements  or  Is  true  of  their  own  j 

■  traditions.  1  am  not  denouncing  the  com-  I 

■  merclal  settlements,  but  I  believe  that  in  J 
1  Ideals  and  In  practice  the  missionaries,  as  1 

body,  are  more  helpful  to  the  Japanese  I 
ban  >he  trade  settlements  as  a  body.  The  I 
I  missionaries  do  not  like  me.  They  believe  j 
I  that  my  presence  here  is  in  the  worst  way  I 
I  harmful  to  the  people,  imperilling  their  eter-  I 
I  nal  welfare.  1  have  no  favor  to  expect  from  I 

■  them,  yet  I  freely  .bear  witness  to  the  excel-  I 
I  lence  of  their  influence  among  the  people,  I 
I  and  I  should  regret  to  see  it  taken  away.  I 

Tf  It  is  held  that  the  Japanese  Christians  I 
are  now  prepared  to  take  the  places  of  the  I 
I  missionaries,  anil  to  do  their  work  as  repre-  I 

■  sentatives  of  orthodox  Christianity,  after  the  I 

I  plans  and  methods  of  the  missionaries,  then  I 

I I  am  convinced  that  the  proposed  scheme  of  I 
I  withdrawal  will  prove  a  failure  In  operation. 
|If.  however,  the  foreign  organizations  are 

|  willing  to  resign,  not  entrust,  all  thev  have  1 

■  done  hitherto  to  the  Japanese,  to  iet  the  I 
I  Japanese  make  of  it  what  they  will,  placing  I 
I  no  claim  for  the  issue  upon  them,  Ulscon-  I 
Itlnuing  all  financial  aid,  then  the  proposition  I 

■  might  be  wise,  except  that  1  should  deeply  r 
|gret  the  removal  from  the  educational,  socl 

■  and  ethical  side  of  the  new  development  of  I 
|  Japan  of  the  helpful  force  of  the  misslo 
I  body. 


I  view  of  possibilities,  however,  we  suggest  to  heads  of  institutions  I 
I  within  our  Church,  that  when  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  pupil  I 
I  makes  written  application  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  that  [ 
I  the  said  pupil  be  excused  from  attendance  on  the  Bible  Study  Class,  I 
I  the  Principal  give  such  application  favorable  consideration.  But,  j 
I  if  the  school  concerned  is,  to  a  large  extent,  made  up  of  non- 
I  Christian  students,  and  the  number  of  such  applications,  if  granted, 

I  endangers  either  the  existence  or  the  effectiveness  of  the  Bible  I 
1  Study  Class,  we  recommend  that,  after  having  given  due  notice  to 
I  the  local  public  and  to  the  Educational  Department  of.  Government,  I 
I  unless  relief  is  experienced,  the  school  be  closed. 

‘We  accept  the  principle  of  the  Conscience  Clause  as  expressing  I 
lour  own  conviction,  that  no  student  should  be  compelled  to  sit 
I  under  religious  instruction  to  which  he  is  conscientiously  opposed. 

I  We  shall  welcome  the  provisions  of  such  a  law,  if  reasonably  framed 
land  justly  executed,  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  impartially  | 
I  enforced  in  all  schools,  both  Aided  and  Government,  thus  guarantee- 
ling  the  rights  of  students  of  all  religions, 

“That  is  a  very  honest  and  very  clear  statement,  with  which  j 
I  His  Exalted  Highness’  Government  can  find  no  fault.  Indeed,  it 
I  puts  you  in  complete  accord  with  the  policy  of  Government.  But 
I  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  am  equally  frank  and  tell  you  plainly  that, 

I  from  the  point  of  view  of  Government,  the  most  important  part 
of  your  educational  activities  is  not  found  in  the  Bible  Study  hour. 

I  find  that  you  are  training  men  and  women  to  take  an  interest  in 
j  the  sanitary  and  social  reform  of  village  life.  I  find  that  you  are 


teaching  village  industries.  I  find  that  you  are  doing  very  many 
things  which  are  of  great  service  to  Government.  And,  greatest 
service  of  all,  perhaps,  scattered  as  you  are  through  these  Domi¬ 
nions,  men  and  women  of  education  and  high  character  yet  not  too 
proud  to  mingle  freely  with  the  people,  the  good  example  of  your 
daily  lives  is  valuable  to  the  State.  Your  Girls’  Schools  have  1 
especial  value,  for  we  all  now  recognize  the  need  of  more  and 
more  Girls'  Schools.  Moreover,  you  are  training  many  teachers, 
and  the  State  will  soon  need  all  the  teachers  it  can  get,  and  especially  : 
fully  trained  teachers.  You  are  healing  the  sick  and  caring  for 
them,  a  most  useful  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  Government. 
And  you  are  teaching  the  once  helpless  folk  to  help  themselves, 
which  is  the  policy  of  Government. 

“That  your  chief  aim  may  be  to  make  your  students  Christians  | 
does  not  impair  its  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  Government, 
which  has  to  care  for  all  the  subjects  equally,  irrespective  of  religious 
differences.  I  noticed  in  the  documents  so  kindly  sent  to  me,  that 
you  wish  to  convert  us  Muslims  to  your  belief.  I  can  not  blame  I 
you  for  that,  since  we  wish  no  less  strongly  to  convert  you  to  our 
belief.  But  all  that  is  outside  the  purview  of  Government,  as  Govern¬ 
ment.  Indeed  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question  does  not  at  all 
concern  us  except  in  the  event — which  I  hope  will  never  occur  in  I 
these  Dominions  or  in  connection  with  the  activities  of  the  Missions 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — except  in  the  event  of  its 
leading  to  strife  between  communities  disturbing  public  peace.  What 
concerns  us  is  that  the  children  of  the  State  should  be  educated 
so  as  to  become  good  citizens  of  the  State  and  loyal  subjects  of 
His  Exalted  Highness.  That  is  a  point  to  which  I  wish  particularly 
to  draw  your  attention.  Do  not  make  them  foreigners,  make  them 
patriotic  Hyderabadis.” 


lhBther  in  the  wiids  °f  scandinavi-^^^SS™ 

Teuton  hordes,  in  the  cloistsr,  in  the  camp,  in  the  parent,  on  in 
the  guild  or  medieval  Kurope-  or,  in  the  later  ages,  asserting  hy  speech 
hy  Pen,  or  hy  sword,  the  rights  and  obligations  or  mankind  -  the  strong 
est  and  most  success!*!  organizers  and  constmctors ,  social  as  well  as 
political,  have  ever  been  men  of  the  strongest,  deepest,  most  earnest 
religious  Christian  convictions;  differing,  it  may  be,  most  widely  as 
to  particular  doctrines  of  their  common  faith,  or  particular  practical 
application  of  their  theories,  but  all  deriving  their  inspiration  from 
one  common  source,  and  referring,  as  the  ultimate  authority  for  all 
they  do,  to  one  Book,  briefer  than  the  scriptures  of  any  other  faith, 
and  which  inculcates  all  its  moral  precepts  with  a  clearness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  which  an  intelligent  child  can  comprehend  as  perfectly  as  the 
most  advanced  philosopher."  -Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
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-  JEWS  OK  A  MISSIONARY. 

I  called  last  evening  upon  the  Rev.  Henry 
Loomis,  at  his  comfortable  home  on  the 
"Bluff,"  Yokohama  Mr.  Loomis  had  just 
returned  from  the  military  garrison  at  Sen¬ 
dai.  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  distribut¬ 
ing  bibles  to  the  soldiers.  He  has  charge  of 
the  American  Bible  Society's  interests  in 
Japan,  and  he  pays  special  attention  to,  the 
army  and  navy.  A  native  of  New  York 
State,  he  has  been  here  some  twenty-two 
years,  and  no  man  in  Japan  is  more  familiar 
than  he  with  missionary  work.  Referring 
to  the  proposition  for  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  missionaries  lie  said: — 

"This  is  nothing  new.  A  number  of  native 
Christians  have  been  urging  this  for  some 
time.  The  movement  owes  its  force  to  the 
natiral  desire  of  the  Japanese  to  control  and 
■direct  all  things,  to  the  belief  among  some 
^hisses  that  the  presence  of  foreign  religious 
teachers  is  a  reproach  to  their  capacity  and 
their  civilization,  and  to  dissensions  which 
have  risen  in  the  native  Christian  churches. 

.  "As  far  back  as  1S71  the  Lord  of  Kumamoto, 
being  inspired  with  a  desire  to  drive  all  for¬ 
eigners  out  of  f  filiLigy  1  111-  ipp-i  nf 

providing  the  yoGng'men  of  his  feudal  do¬ 
main  with  the  military  tactics  of  the  Western 
World.  He  sent  to  the  United  States  for  a 
military  teacher  and  a  West  Pointer,  Cap¬ 
tain  Janes,  a  relative  of  the  eminent  Dr. 
Henry  Montyn  Seudder,  was  engaged  as  the 
military  instructor  in  the  Kumamoto  School. 
The  bright,  Inquiring  young  men  in  his 
barge  were  never  tired  of  Inquiring  why  it 
vas  that  Western  people  were  so  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  military  science,  so  progressive  and 
potential  in  all  things,  and  Janes  attributed 
all  things  to  the  influence  of  Christianity. 

.  INFLUENCE  OF  A  WEST  POINTER, 

‘Naturally  the  Japanese  youth,  seeking  the 
source  of  power  and  greatness,  demanded  to 
-have  this  religion  expounded  to  them,  and 
Jones,  without  being  a  religionist,  became 
unwittingly  a  gospeller.  He  was  beloved 
and  respected,  and  the  young  men  in  his 
charge  all  became  converts  to  Christianity. 
Not  since'Francis  Xavier's  time  has  any  man 
left  a  deeper  impress  upon  the  religion  of 
Japan  than  has  this  soldier  Jones.  His 
teaching  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Christian  school,  to  which  Counts  Inouye  and 
Ito  and  one  other  gentleman— all  unbeliev¬ 
ers— contributed  the  sum  of  30,000  yen.  With 
broad  liberality  they  saw  the  I’oreefulness  of 
the  institution,  and  were  willing  to  foster  it. 
The  original  students  of  this  school,  to  tne 
'number  of  twenty  or  more,  became  famous 
and  influential  in  the  Christian  world.  In 
due  time  some  of  them,  carried  away  by 
their  achievements,  began  to  talk  of  a  new 
religious  faith,  which  was  to  be  essentially 
the  teachings  of  Christ  somewhat:  Japanned. 

"After  floundering  about  for  a  season,  most 
of  these  gentlemen  settled  down  in  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  or  Congregational  faith,  and  began 
leaching  liberal  doctrines,  greatly  at  vari- 
unce  with  the  orthodox  teachings  of  the 
missionary  body.  This  is  what  has  led  to  a 
desire  upon  the  nart  of  some  of  the  Japanese 
to  deport  the  foreign  teachers  and  to  the 
eehism,  which  the  committee  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  is  coming  out  to  consider.  The 
question  is  whether  they  shall  give  over  the 
work  which  they  have  hitherto  sustained  to 
the.  native  preachers,  or  bring  them  into  co- 
ooerative  relations  with  the  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  are  now  alienated  because 
Uiev  can  approve  the  doctrines  disseminated 
by  the  Kumomoto  school  of  free  thinkers." 

NATIVES  AS  EVANGELICAL  TEACHERS. 

"What,  in  your  opinion,"  I  asked,  "would 
be  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  native  teachers 
the  evangelical  Christian  work  in  Japan?” 

"H  would  be  unfortunate.  I  admire  the 
Japanese  and  I  think  I  appreciate  them. 
They  have  heen  universally  kind  to  me. 
Prince  Komatsu  and  other  distinguished  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  army,  though  not  Christians, 
have  uniformly  encouraged  my  work.  T  do 
not  question  the  zeal  of  the  Christianized 
Japanese,  but  as  yet  the  Japanese  are  n> 
const ruclivo  people.  They  hate  vundoul. 
executive  capacity  on  many  lines,  btrrft  may 
be  doubted  whether  they  are  yet  qualified  for 
the  delicate  work  of  church  government  and 
management.  For  this,  if  for  nothing  else, 
t  he-  foreigners  should  be  retained.  We  need 
inoi-o  missionaries  from  abroad  instead  of 
fewer.  The  great  turning  point  In  Japan  is 
being  reached.  If  she  goes  on  progressing 
on  Western  lines  she  must  accept  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Absolute  equality  and  mutual  help¬ 
fulness  and  co-operation  between  the  native 
and  the  foreign  Christian  teachers  is  quite 
possible.  At  the  late  Nagoya  Synod  there 
was  a  large  Japanese  representation,  but  all 
was  peace  and  harmony.  Supervision  by  in¬ 
telligent  foreigners  over  Christian  work  in 
Japun  would  seem  to  be  still  needed,  and  It 
Is  no  reflection  whatever  upon  the  Japanese 
that  this  is  so." 

COUnTESY  OK  THE  JAPANESE. 

You  and  your  co-workers  are  all  well  re¬ 
ceived  in  Japan,  are  you  not?" 

"Indeed,  we  are.  1  have  mingled  much  I 
with  thr  soldiers  and  the  sailors  of  the  navy.  I 
I  have  never  yet  been  shown  the  slightest  I 
discourtesy  Miss  Talcott,  a  One  tvpe  of  New  I 
England  woman,  who  has  heen  the  Florence  I 
Nightingale  of  Japan,  told  me  recently  that  I 
the  had  been  working  steadily  in  the  hos-  I 
pitalr.  for  nearly  a  year,  and  that  she  has  I 
yet  to  hear  the  first  unkind  or  rude  remark  l 
from  the  liooplc  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  I 
her  ministrations.  She  Is  welcomed  and  hon¬ 
ored  everywhere.”  


'  <  <l  course,  you  have  heard  the  reflections  ] 

made  about  i lie  good  homes  of  the  mission-  I 
Airies  and  the  prolonged  vacations  in  the 
summer?”  I  remarked. 

"Oh,  yes.  But  you  may  see  for  yourself  I 
that  the  missionaries  live  here  no  better  than  f 
people  in  the  same  grade  of  life  at  home.  As 
to  the  vacations,  remember  that  most  of 
those  .missionaries  are  engaged  steadily  in  I 
school  work.  The  schools  suspend  for  the  I 
. three  hot  summer  months.  At  Ivaurilawa  1 
•many  of  the  foreign  missionaries  resort  for  I 
recreation,  study  and  mutual  benefit.  They  | 
meet  brethren  from  all  sections  of  Japan- 
some,  perhaps,  from  China.  They  hear  re¬ 
ports,  -carry  on  discussions  and  make  plans. 

M rvoiiirne  their  churches  are  in  charge  of  na- 
llvi- j'tic-lfrs  to  whom  the  work  is  instructive, 


and  altogether  these  vacations  are  bene- 

1  "What  is  the  approximate  strength  of  the 
Christians  in  Japan  at  present? 

SOME  INTERESTING  STATISTICS.  I 

"By  our  report  for  1S94  It  is  shown  that  the 
Protestants  have  39,240  communicants,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1.842  over  the  previous  year.  *1  he 
total  number  of  missionaries,  male  and  fe¬ 
male.  is  043.  The  Catholic  missions  in  Japan 
have  49,280  adherents.  The  native  Christians 
in  japan  have  contributed  in  the  year  1894  the 
sum  of  72,217  ven  to  the  Protestant  missions 
and  5. SOS  yen  to  thd  Catholic  missions." 

At  the  close  of  this  interview  Mr.  Loomis 
called  attention  tolthe  fact  that  the  investi¬ 
gatory  committee  now  en  route  to  Japan  has 
to  do  only  with  the  missions  supported  by 
the  American  Board.  In  all  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  Christian  work  here  there  is  har¬ 
mony,  co-operation  .and  satisfactory  returns. 
an  investigator's  report. 

I  met  here  redantly  a  young  gentleman 
named  Coulter,  rom  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

He  said  that  his  fiRher  had  long  been  active 
in  the  Christian  C  hurch  and  a  steady  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  missionary  cause  in  Japan, 
"Before  leaving  1  ome,"  said  Mr.  Coulter 
"my  father  "asked  me  to  personally  investi¬ 
gate  the  missionaries  and  let  him  know 
whether  I  regard  id  the  work  as  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  intelligi  ntly  carried  on.  Tf  so,  he 
was  willing  to  ir  crease  his  contributions. 

I  did  not  relish  she  work,  but  I  came  to 
Tokyo  and  spent  Inearly  a  month  living  in 
the  homes  of  missionaries  and  examining 
their  methods.  I  rpet  some  of  the  most  earn¬ 
est  and  self  denying  people  I  ever  came 
across  in  my  life.  I  saw  families  living  fru¬ 
gally  and  very  close  to  the  edge  of  neces¬ 
sity.  One  independent  missionary  s  wife 
told  me  that  she!  frequently  did  not  have 
the  wherewith  to  make  a  good  meal  in  the 
house  because  they  received  only  small  and 
irregular  contributions  from  the  United 
States,  and  I  kn  iw  that  all  this  time  her 
earnest,  sincere,  capable  husband  was  work¬ 
ing  as  devotedly  as  though  he  had  a  fixed 
income  of  $5,000  a  ;  -ear. 

SELF-SACRIFICE  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

"I  saw  him  myself  riding  in  a  second  class 
coach  when  goii  g  to  Yokohama.  I  saw  a 
party  of  women  c  f  the  Missions  going  shop¬ 
ping  in  Yokohar  ia,  carrying  a  little  cold 
luncheon  with  th  ;m,  which  they  ate  out  on 
the  pier.  I  met  in  Tokyo  an  intelligent 
voung  woman,  who  left  a  comfortable  home 
in  Kentucky^ living  in  a  shelter  which  I 
pi-T-  r<  1  •  <n,  doing 
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vet  conauer  li  ire,  but  the  example,  the  pre¬ 
cepts  and  the  teachings  of  the  foreign  Chris- 

1?™  .h?£  years  He  speaks 


lion  at  present,  no  matter  how  well  support- 
I  Pd*  It  may  he  remarked  the  salary  of  a  . 

regular  Protestant  missionary  and  his  wife  I 
1  Japan  is  $1,000  a  year  in  gold  and  house  l 
rent  and  medical  care  free.  A  single  male  I 
missionary  receives  $600  a  year  in  gold,  and 
1  an  unmarried,  female  missionary  $500  a  year. 
The  indepenc^nt  workers  depend  upon  what 
Is  sent  to  them  from  their  church  connec-  I 
I  tlons  at  home; 

THjE  HOSTILE  SIDE. 

From  a  gentleman  who  has  resided  in  the  I 
Hast  for  many  years,  and  who  Is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  Japanese  language  t  ' 
-.Hlot.lf, nu^f *■  cwtof  •  •-have  -gathered  some  I 
points  as  to  the  per  contra  side  of  the  for¬ 
eign  teacher,. 'seen  through  Japanese  eyes, 
to  wit:— "Tho  comparative  wealth  of  many 
of  the  missionaries  is  regarded  as  a  stumb-  J 
ling  block.  Ill  Tsulcijl,  Tokyo,  the  finest  resi-  I 
dences  belong  to  the  missionaries.  Some  of  ] 
them  are  quite  elegant.  The  richest  foreign  I 
resident  there  is  a  missionary,  and  another  J 
Is  noted  alike  for  his  wealth  and  his  pars 
mony.  Reference  is  had  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  , 
Miller  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  White.  At  enter-  ] 
talnments  in  the  capital  the  missionary  I 
ladles  always  display  the  finest  and  most  1 
elaborate  toilets.  By  far  the  majority  of  the  I 
missionaries  sent  to  China  and  Japan  are  I 
half  educate}!.  Some  of  their  doctors  have  I 
repeatedly  exhibited  gross  ignorance  in  their  I 
profession  aiifl  earned  the  scornful  derision  j 
of  the  Japaiwse.  So  common  Is  the  lack  of  I 
education  that  the  Japanese  often  declare 
that  "thoseJtvho  are  so  ignorant  as  to  be  f 
unable  to  make  a  living  doing  aught  else 
abroad  become  missionaries." 

As  school  teachers  eight  out  of  every  ten  | 
are  unpopular  or  failures  because  they  are 
not  firmly  grounded  in  English  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  tongues.  This  ignorance,  moreover, 
makes  many  content  with  a  mere  smatter-  I 
ing  of  Japanese.  So  that  their  sermons  in  l 
that  language  are  often  painful  to  listen  to.  I 
Among  women  missionaries  this  is  not  so  E 
pronounced,  '^rst  essays  and  reports  from  mis-  I 
slonary  pens  are  nearly  always  unpleasant  \ 
reading  because  of  their  incorrectness.  Many  I 
missionaries  whose  stay  may  extend  over  J 
twenty  yearsi-as  in  the  case  of  the  Revs,  f 
Ballagh.  Looijnis  and  Gulick— fail  to  acquire  1 
even  conversational  command  of  the  Jap-  |j 
anese  language. 

HXULUSl V ENESSWF  THE  FOREIGNERS. 

While  much  goodTs  done  in  out  of  the  way  > 
places,  the  mi  isionaries  nearly  always  refuse 
to  meet  soela  ly  or  outside  of  the  classroom  t 
and  church  heir  Japanese  would-be  con-  f 
verts.  The  w  ves  of  missionaries  have  been  l 
I  frequently  he  ird  to  openly  declare  their  dis-  | 
like  of  the  natives,  and  this  In  the  presence 
of  their  Japan  <se  servants.  They  do  not  seek  j 
to  enter  the  home  life  of  the  Japanese.  They  , 
show  no  feeli  ig  in  common  with  them-,  and 
nearly  all  their  intimate  acquaintances  ure 
selected  amon  f  those  of  means  or  social  rank.  I 
This  is  quite  galling  to  humble  Japanese  I 
converts.  Moot  glaring  is  the  waste  of  time  j 
|  on  the  part  <  f  many  missionaries,  months  1 
and  even  yeafs  being  given  up  by  them  to  I 
the  writing  and  compiling  of  books  which  f 
do  not  sell.  .IA|  flagrant  example  is  the  Rev. 
jvi  i-  firing's  Dictionary— a  rechauffe  of  Wells, 
Williams  and  Hepburn— which  had  nothing  j 
commendable  In  it  and  which  lost  several  f 
thousand  dollars  to  the  missions. 

With  the  nksslonary  the  day’s  work  is 
usually  over  three  hours'  teaching  in 
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to-jTFfi.  summer  resorts  of 
min  villas,  built  by  the  mis- 
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U\EN  METHODS, 
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or  three 

e  well  paid  Japanese  teachers, 
y  pupils  on  the  roll!  Thousands 
,,  annually  used  up  in  preten- 
i  tiouoschbolJ  which  might  be  profitably  om- 
I  ployed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  third,  if  not 
I  one-half,  of  the  missionary  educational  ls 
tabllshments  in  Japan  are  mGriliuricl  to-d-A > - 
They  have  Had  their  eras  of  prosperity,  but 
for  lack  of  «  aucauonal  ability  on  the  uart  of 
the  directoi  3  they  have  fallen  into  semi 
j  desuetude,  frhere  is  much  frletiqn  with  the 


|  ing  supplied  grants  in  altl.  or  as  belnir 
|  resentatlves of  the  parent  Church,  most  mil 
I  sionaries  seem  to  believe  that  thev  are  on" 

|  titled  to  interfere  in  the  working  of  nitlve 

I  churches,  much  to  the  disgust  and  disnIenQ 
I  ure  of  the  litter  In  many  Instances I 
i  nations  of  fastors  and  wholesale  demission 
I  of  members  have  frequently  resulted  '  ! 

1  t*  ,r,EA?  TUB  HOME  SOCIETIES’ 

■  It  seems  to  be  an  idee  fixe  with  tho  hnmn 
[^societies  that  the  native  churches  neither  || 

are  nor  can  be  self-supporting.  This  Is 
measurably  true,  but  the  best  communities 
are  those  which  refuse  outside  help.  What 
the  Church  needs  in  Japan  is  not  so  much  to 
feel  that  there  is  always  something  to  de¬ 
pend  on  as  that  they  must  stand  or  fall  by 
themselves  now.  The  interfering,  patriarch¬ 
al  form  of  church  government  should  be 
done  away  with.  The  disposition  of  some 
missionaries  to  “run"  a  church  on  individual 
ideas  leads  to  much  discontent  and  frequent 
disruption. 

Missionaries  have  every  right  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  and  respect  of  other  people,  but  it 
does  seem  peculiar  to  see  them  striving  for 
fellowship  with  people  of  high  social  rank 
yet  unfortunately  notoriously  evil  reputation 
—to  see  them  mixing  with  wealthy  foreigners 
who  are  openly  immoral. 

K^^er^aiJldocI,or-,  weI1  known,  living  in  the 
heart  of  the  missionary  settlement  of  Tsu- 
Kljl,  Tokyo,  was  received  in  many  mission¬ 
ary  homes,  and  yet  his  house,  next  door  to  a 
missionary  s  home,  was  filled  with  immoral 
Japanese  girls,  whose  impertinent  heads 
could  be  seen  in  his  windows  every  hour  in 
the  day.  The  missionaries  may  deplore  such 
conduct,  but  where  the  sinner  is  wealthy  or 
of  social  distinction  they  openly  receive  and 
countenance  him.  Stories  of  the  relations 
between  missionaries  and  improper  geisha 
girls  are  rife  and  susceptible  of  proof 

Reference  may  be  had  to  Kawasaka,  a  sta¬ 
tion  half  way  between  Tokvo  and  Yoko- 
hama  and  famous  for  its  brothels.  Dr  Har- 
rei,  of  the  missionary  staff,  has  been  heard  to 
profess  scant  belief  in  the  tenets  of  the  faith 
'h„e  f,aM  ,ot  ihe  Rev ■  Denins  has  haci 

an  impoitant  effect  upon  the  natives  tr  vintc 
SLI'Joplea.w.lth  Christianity.  He  Itrst  „ro- 

S„C.^ 

■Japanese  demagogue  in  a  railway  car  and 
ms  subsequent  retirement  from  tlie  country 
"  ,  ,a  ,,^l>l°rable  effect  upon  the  Japanese 
mind;  likewise  the  Rev.  Summers’  refusal  to 
m.«n,rhS?MCt  to.Ahe  Emperor  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  battle  with  a  constable.  Both  these 
men  were  Englishmen. 

haughty  bearing  of  many  mission 
workers  and  utter  contempt  for  lower  class 
Japanese  Is  much  commented  on  bv  the 
natives.  Much  evidence  can  be  adduced  as  to 
missionaries  who  are  addicted  to  intoxicants 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  impair  their  useful¬ 
ness.  Upon  the  whole  the  native  Japanese 
clergy  may  be  said  to  compare  most  favor¬ 
ably  in  point  of  character,  morality,  zeal  and 
example  with  the  foreign  missionaries,  if 
not  in  intelligence.” 

SHORTCOMINGS. 

I  have  formulated  ttys  Indictment  against 
the  missionaries  in  the  exact  language  of  one 
who  has  closely  noted  their  faults  and  their 
infirmities,  and  I,  therefore,  assume  that  it 
is  about  all  that  can  be  urged  against  them. 

It  would  seem  that  their  shortcomings  are 
only  those  which  can  be  charged,  in  a  degree 
against  Church  workers  at  home— a  few  of 
whom  may  be  unworthy  and  therefore  br 
discredit  upon  the  cause. 

If  I  were  invited  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  situation  here  I  would  say  that  too  much 
foreign  money  is  being  spent  in  the  Chris¬ 
tianization  of  Japan,  but  as  I  am  neither  a 
steady  nor  considerable  contributor  to  the 
support  of  mission  work  I  might  very  prop- 
erly  be  reminded  that  this  need  not  concern1 
me.  The  results  are  not  commensurate  with 
the  outlay,  as  any  one  can  see  at  a  glance. 
There  is  an  intolerable  deal  of  sack,  so  to 
speak,  to  a  pitiable  show'  of  bread.  But  I  see 
In  the  desire  of  the  Christian  Japanese  to  he 
freed  from  all  foreign  control  the  spirit  which 
has  caused  the  dismissal  of  ali  foreign  secu¬ 
lar  teachers.  It  Is  again  "Japan  for  the 
Japanese.  Self-reliant,  ambitious  and  some¬ 
what  conceited,  Japan  finds  that  she  is  no 
longer  "the  youngest  child  of  the  world’s  old 
age.  but  an  adult  member  of  the  family  of 
nations. 

I  should  like  to  see  tried  the  experiment 
of  turning  over  Christianity  to  these  sons  cf 
Buddhism.  Perhaps  they  would  do  with  il  as 
Rome  did  witli  the  faith  when  she  permitted 
the  benign  teachings  to  drift  into  the  Dark 
Ages.  Perhaps  they  would  come  out  of  the 
conflict  radiant  and  triumphant.  As  I  have 
already  said,  Japan,  in  her  progressive 
march,  must  either  accept  Christianity,  in¬ 
vent  a  now  religion  or  become  the  densest, 

darkest  land  of  hopeless  unbelief  that  the  I 
world  has  ever  known— an  awful,  dismal  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  enlightened  nations  of  the 
earth.  JOHN  A.  COCKERILL. 
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JAPAN  OF  1  94  AS  A  MISSION  FIELD. 

BY  J.  H.  DE  FOREST,  D.D., 

Missionary  op  the  American  Board. 

Up  to  1888  or  18S9  the  successes  of  Christian  missions  in  I 
Japan  were  attracting  the  attention  of  Christendom  Rad  I 
exciting  the  hope  throughout  the  churches  that  here  at  I 
last  was  a  nation  that  wonld  he  born  in  a  day.  Then  the  I 
number  of  Protestant  baptisms  suddenly  fell  from  about 
five  thousand  a  year  to  one-flfth  of  that  number.  Every  I 
year  since  then  there  has  been  a  hope  on  the  part  of  the  I 
missionaries  that  the  worst  was  reached  and  that  the  new  l 
year  would  witness  a  swing  of  the  pendulum  toward  larger  I 
victories  for  Christ. 

But,  in  fact,  the  difficulties  of  mission  work  have  i 
creased,  until  now  the  one  great  question  is:  What  are  I 
the  causes  that  have  checked  the  apparent  growth  of  Chris- 1 
tianity  and  that  still  seem  to  defy  the  most  earnest  work  I 
on  the  part  of  both  missionaries  and  native  Christians  ?  I 
In  the  year  1893  we  harely  held  our  own.  During  the  last  I 
year,  tho  statistics  are  not  yet  collected,  we  may  safely  say  I 
that  the  excitement  of  the  so-called  anti-foreien  and  anti¬ 
missionary  sentiment,  together  with  the  intensity  of  the  I 
feelings  aroused  by  the  war,  has  left  the  independent 
churches  weakened,  and  has  appreciably  checked  the  work  | 
of  evangelists  and  missionaries. 

Hopeful  reports  of  the  work  continue  to  come  from  vari¬ 
ous  missions  in  Japan.  And  this  is  as  it  should  he.  for  I 
mission  work  is  never  without  its  hopeful  elements.  But  I 
looked  at  broadly,  we  may  say  the  Japanese  are  not  satis- 1 
fled,  the  missionaries  are  not  happy  and  confident,  and  the  I 
churches  and  boards  at  home  feel  that  something  is  going  I 
wrong  somewhere.  So  the  time  seems  to  have  come  for  I 
the  inquiry,  not,  What  has  Christianity  gained  in  Japan  I 
during  1894  ?  but,  What  are  the  causes  opera*  iDg  against  I 
missionary  labors,  and  what  new  methods  are  needed  in  [ 
order  to  carry  the  work  to  full  success  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Japan  is  one  of  the  most  I 
successful  of  mission  fields.  It  stands  first  among  the  I 
twenty  missions  of  the  American  Board.  The  four  missions  I 
of  Turkey,  with  twice  as  large  a  force  of  missionaries,  with  I 
double  the  amount  of  money,  have  not  gained  anywhere  I 
near  so  many  converts  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  as  I 
are  counted  on  the  rolls  of  the  Kumi-ai  churches.  With  I 
scores  of  self-supporting,  self-governiDg,  self  propagating  I 
churches  in  Japan,  in  several  of  which  no  missionary  is  | 
invited  to  preach  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other : 
with  Christian  education  established  through  thesacrifices  ( 
of  Japanese  and  the  munificent  gifts  of  Western  friends  : 
with  a  growing  Christian  literature  more  in  the  hands  of  I 
natives  than  of  missionaries  ;  with  believers  to  some  extent  J 
in  the  highest  ranks  of  life  as  well  as  iu  the  middle  and  J 
lower  classes  ;  and  with  Christian  lenders  who  have  studied  I 
in  the  best  Western  universities  ;  if  anything  is  certain,  it  j 
is  that  the  Master  has  blessed  the  beginnings  of  Protestant  I 
Christianity  in  Japan  to  a  degree  that  should  give  joy  and  | 
thanksgiving  everywhere  among  those  who  pray  for  mis-  F 
sions.  . 

Yet  something  is  checking  the  progress  of  Christian 
truth  there,  at  a  crisis  when  Japauese  Christians  are  say¬ 
ing  •  “  Buddhism,  whatever  blessings  it  hasbrought  to  our.  I 
nation  in  the  past;  Confuciauism,  whatever  the  power  of 
its  ethics  in  feudal  times  ;  these  systems  have  been  God’s  I 
providences  to  lead  us  up  through  pantheism  ;  but  they 
have  little  or  no  power  to  save  and  lead  and  inspire  New  I 
Japan.  The  Japan  of  the  future  must  have  that  full  and 
perfect  revelation  of  God  in  Him  who  said,  ‘1  am  the  Way.  | 
the  Truth,  the  Life. _ _  ..  ,uli  UUo  miosiouarxes  mj 


What,  then,  are  the  causes  that  are  preventing  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  King  in  the  hearts  of  the  millions  of  Japan? 
The  most  apparent  ones  are— the  natural  opposition  of  or¬ 
ganized  Buddhism  and  Shintoism,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
feeling  that  Christianity  tends  to  disloyalty  and  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  traditional  family  life ;  the  sudden  rise 
of  the  nationalistic  sentiment,  which  looks  with  suspicion 
on  a  body  of  foreigners  working  in  their  midst ;  theunwise 
and,  in  some  cases,  unjust  criticism  of  missionaries;  the 
discovery  of  gross  immoralities,  and  the  social  and  political 
corruption  that  exists  in  all  the  great  centers  of  Christen¬ 
dom  ;  the  seeming  political  injustice  of  the  West  toward 
the  weaker  nations  of  the  East :  the  knowledge,  slowly 
gained,  that  Christ’s  Church  is  almost  hopelessly  divided, 
and  that  Japan  has  been  used  as  a  kind  of  dumping  ground 
for  missionaries  of  every  sect ;  the  consequent  incompe¬ 
tence,  mistakes  and  waste  of  forces  in  the  missionary  body 
—these  are,  in  the  main,  the  causes  that  stand  across  the 
path  of  the  progress  and  future  success  of  missions.  To 
ascribe  this  marked  lack  of  recent  success  to  the  Devil,  or 
to  original  sin,  or  to  the  natural  inability  of  the  native 
heart  to  understand  the  Atonement,  is  a  short  cut  worthy 
only  of  lofty  Phariseeism. 

While  a  chapter  might  easily  be  written  on  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  causes,  the  one  thing  that  especially 
marks  the  past  year  is  the  strained  relations  between  the 
missionaries  and  the  Christians  of  the  largest  and  more 
influential  churches.  The  hatred  of  consular  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  nation  has  its  counterpart  among  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  growing  dislike  of  anything  that  resembles 
authority  or  undue  influence.  In  the  minds  of  a  very  few 
extremists  this  has  resulted  in  a  pronounced  anti-mission¬ 
ary  policy.  But  the  vast  majority  of  Christians  feel  in¬ 
debted  to  the  missionaries  for  their  helpful  sympathy  and 
hearty  co  operation  in  the  establishment  of  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  Christian  work.  At  the  same  time  they  readily 
see  defects  in  missionary  character  and  methods,  and  desire 
by  friendly  criticism  to  remedy  these.  Says  the  Oolcyo 
(Methodist) : 

“  Even  the  missionaries  have  faults.  Still  when  there  are 
faults  it  is  th3  duty  of  those  who  work  with  the  missionaries  to 
correot  them  with  a  generous  heart.  Of  course,  we  see  some 
missionaries  whs  have  ns  condiance  in  us,  ani  always  striva  to 


have  their  own  way.  But  such  a  fanlt  may  be  acquired  and  not 
natural.  Then  whose  fault  Is  it  ?  It  belongs  to  those  who  were 
working  with  the  missionaries  and  did  not  correct  their  mistakes 
ns  friends.  .  .  .  We  must  lay  nside  nil  antagonistic  feelings, 
aud  advise  the  missionaries  from  generous  and  friendly  hearts.” 

Differences  have  arisen  over  the  use  of  money.  The 
question  of  independence  has  been  freely  discussed  in  the 
Christian  press  and  pulpit,  many  strongly  affirming  that 
the  reception  of  foreign  money  given  in  friendly  co-opera¬ 
tion  did  not  in  the  least  affect  the  spirit  of  true  independ¬ 
ence,  while  others  as  earnestly  declare  that  their  independ¬ 
ence  is  always  weakened  whenever  missionaries  exert  their 
financial  influence.  One  of  the  most  gifted  of  Japanese 
pastors  recently  refused  to  be  put  on  any  committee  on 
which  missionaries  served,  but  said  be  would  gladly  give 
his  best,  strength  as  soon  as  the  churches  would  cease  to 
have  any  financial  relations  with  the  missionaries.  Mis¬ 
understandings  are  not,  unnatural  under  such  circum- 
Btances.  and  sometimes  it  is  asked  :  “Are  not  the  Japanese 
ungrateful?”  Certainly  there  are  ungrateful  individuals 
among  them  as  in  every  Dation.  But  that  ingratitude  is  a 
national  characteristic  no  one  who  has  studied  the  people 
could  affirm.  Gratitude  does  not  necessarily  arise  when 
service  and  money  are  freely  bestowed.  It  depends  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  gifts  are  given,  and  it  is  certain  that 
we  foreigners,  brought  up  in  lands  where  the  talk  of 
money  and  the  universal  circulation  of  money  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  monetary  customs  of  Japan,  must  at  times 
have  unconsciously  offended  our  sensitive  brethren  by  our 
attitude  toward  money. 

They  is  a  genuine  love  of  financial  independence  among 
the  Japanese  Christians  that  does  not  conflict  at  all  with 
hearty  co  operation  with  missionaries.  But  the  protracted 
discu=sion  on  this  topic,  and  the  feeling  among  mission¬ 
aries  generally  that  they  are  responsible  to  the  hoards  at 
home,  and  must  therefore  control  all  use  of  mission 
money,  have  resulted  in  a  friction  that  causes  suspicions 
and  checks  the  good  work  that  otherwise  might,  be  done. 

Unpleasant,  relations  between  missionaries  and  Japanese 
are  not  felt  in  the  smaller  missions  to  such  an  extent,  nor 
are  they  very  marked  among  the  weaker  churches  and  in 
the  interior  where  evangelists  are  beginning  their  work. 
Many  reports  fully  acknowledging  that  “  there  are  certain 
features  of  the  situation  which,  when  viewed  apart  from 
their  relation  to  the  work  ns  a  whole,  arouse  the  gravest  ap¬ 
prehension,”  contain  such  words  as  these  : 

“  We  flnd  encouragement  in  the  unvarying  testimony  which 
comes  to  os  from  the  louring  missionaries  of  the  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  accorded  them  on  every  side.  However  critical  may  be  the 
attitude  of  many  prominent  men  in  the  large  cities.  In  the  In¬ 
terior  certainly  our  labors  are  appreciated.  The  calls  upon  us 
are  more  than  we  can  meet.” 

Nevertheless  the  question  remains.  What  Is  to  he  done 
with  the  suspicions,  the  misunderstandings,  the  friction 
that  exist,  in  all  the  crpat  educational  and  evangelistic 
centers  ?  Some  of  our  best  Japanese  friends  and  kindest 
critics  tell  us  that  a  readjustment  of  mission  forces  is 
necessary.  They  do  not  want,  ns  to  eo.  They  gratefully 
recognize  the  work  we  have  done  in  former  years,  hut  feel 
that  they  are  “no  longer  children.”  Leadership  In  educa¬ 
tional.  evangelistic  and  publication  work  has  been  gained 
by  them.  Moreover,  their  nation  now  stands  before  the 
world  as  the  intellectual  and  political  equal  of  any  of  the 
nations  of  the  West.  So  it,  seems  natural  that  there  should 
be  some  readjustment,  of  our  relations  to  suit  the  changed 
times.  What  readjustment,  can  be  made  that  will  fully 
admit  this  changed  relation,  end  at,  the  came  time  will  be 
just  to  the  missionaries  who  have  sppnt  their  best  strength 
in  love  for  Japan  ?  This  is  the  problem  that  1894  hands 
over  to  1*595.  Grd  grant  that  the  very  best  solution  maybe 
found  and  that  the  early  churches  of  Japan  and  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  aidfd  in  founding  them  may  not  he  divided 
in  the  great  work  of  loving  sacrifice  that  remains  to  be 
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“A  T AJOR- GENERAL  Sir  A.  B.  Tulloch, 
1V1  "one  of  our  great  military  experts,  de¬ 
liberately  states  in  a  letter  to  the  Times, May 
19,  that  he  “  has  hitherto  been  of  opinion 
that  all  money  spent  on  missions  abroad 
was  entirely  wasted,”  but  that  he  has 
recently  somewhat  altered  his  ideas.  He 
refers  to  a  medical  missionary  working 
for  fifteen  years  among  the  mountains  in 
the  north  of  India,  who  said  that  he  had 
operated  successfully  for  stone  on  over  a 
thousand  natives,  but  did  not  believe  that 
he  had  made  one  sincere  convert.  Sir 
A.  B.  Tulloch  feels  that  money  is  very 
usefully  spent  on  medical  missions,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  usefully  on  education. 
He  tells  a  story  of  a  native  cavalry  re¬ 
giment  that  made  a  great  rush  for  Bibles 
and  Gospels  which  a  missionary  was  dis¬ 
tributing,  but  says  the  men  did  not  want 
to  read  them,  but  to  secure  paper  to  light 
their  camp  fires  in  the  morning. 

He  is  anxious  that  “  the  kind  hearted 
old  ladies  at  home  who  so  liberally  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  conversion  of  ‘  the  poor 
heathen,'  and  who  do  so  often  sadly  to 
the  detriment  of  their  own  poor  rela¬ 
tions,  ought  to  know  really  how  the 
money  is  spent.” 

Both  Sir  C.  A.  Elliott,  late  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  and  Sir  W.  Mack- 
worth  Young,  late  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Punjab,  have  replied  promptly 
in  defence  of  Missionary  effort  and  elici¬ 
ted  a  weak  and  discursive  reply  from  the 
gallant  Major-General.  As  the  independ¬ 
ent  opinion  of  two  such  experts  is  worth 
more  than  a  casual  notice,  we  reproduce 
the  substance  of  letters  which  appeared  in 
the  Times : — 

Sir  C.  A.  Elliott  says  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  objecff  Sir  A.  B.  Tulloch 
had  in  writing  his  letter.  He  is  able  to 
sympathise  with  him  if  he  has  been 
brought  into  contact  with  persons 
who  entertain  extravagant  ideas  as  to 
the  facility  with  which  the  natives  of 
India  can  be  converted  to  Christianity 
and  wishes  to  disillusionise  them,  but  he 
does  not  think  the  number  who  are 
under  such  a  delusion  is  great,  or  that 
any  one  conceives  that  all  or  even  most 
of  those  who  are  educated  in  missionary 
schools  and  colleges  end  in  being  con¬ 
verted  ;  but  he  maintains  that  the  re¬ 
ligious  atmosphere  created  in  these 
institutions  is  of  extreme  value,  and  that, 
while  a  few  of  the  youths  are  led  to 
profess  Christianity,  a  great  many  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  our  religion  and  a  sym¬ 
pathy  with  it  which  influences  their 
future  lives  and  is  shown  in  many  ways — 
on  platforms,  in  the  Press  and  in  the 
springing  up  of  semi-Christian  sects,  such 


as  the  Chetramis,  worshippers  of  the 
Bible,  of  whom  the  Punjab  census  report 
gave  such  interesting  particulars. 

One  of  Sir  C.  A.  Elliott’s  earliest  recol- 
eldtions  in  India,  in  the  year  before  the 
Mutiny,  was  similar  to  Gen.  Tulloch’s  in 
being  told  by  an  old  and  devoted  mission¬ 
ary  in  Benares  that  he  did  not  think  his 
preaching  had  had  any  success.  But 
how  many  other  missionaries  since 
then  can  point  in  various  parts  of 
India  to  the  flocks  gathered  round  them 
and  to  the  God-fearing,  respedted  com¬ 
munities  of  native  Christians  planted  out 
among  the  heathen  ? 

He  warns  people  against  setting  isolated 
and  casual  impressions  against  recorded 
facts.  As  to  the  quantity  of  conversions  in 
India,  we  have  the  Government  census  re¬ 
port, which  shows  that  the  number  of  native 
Christians  rose  from  millions  in  1872 
to  2#  millions  in  1901.  As  to  the  quality 
of  these  converts  there  is  abundant 
evidence  too  numerous  to  instance  showing 
the  reality  and  tenacity  of  their  faith,  and 
the  general  rise  in  the  standard  of  moral¬ 
ity  which  is  characteristic  of  native  Christ¬ 
ian  communities.  Take  one  such  fact  as 
this.  SinceSir  C.A.  Elliott  left  India  in  1895 
there  have  been  three  Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nors  of  Bengal — the  late  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  the  late  Sir  John  Woodburn, 
and  now  Sir  Andrew  Fraser,  and  not 
one  of  them  but  has  warmly  testified,  over 
and  over  again,  to  the  immense  value 
and  success  of  missionary  effort. 


Sir  W.  Mack  worth  Young  is  also 
puzzled  to  understand  the  objedt  of  Sir 
Alexander  Tulloch’s  letter. 

Whilst  expressing  great  sympathy  for 
poor  relations,  and  hope  that  they  will 
never  suffer  from  misdirected  missionary 
zeal  ;  he  fears,  if  General  Tulloch’s  letter  is 
taken  seriously,  it  may  affect  subscribers 
whose  liberality  injures  no  poor  relation  ; 
and  therefore  gives  his  own  conclusions 
formed  after  39  years  of  Indian  service. 

Quoting  census  reports  he  shows  that 
during  the  last  decade,  while  the  general 
population  increased  by  per  cent.,  the 
native  Christian  population  increased  by 
30,8  per  cent.  The  degree  of  success,” 
says  the  official  census  report,  “attending 
missionary  effort  at  the  present  day  is 
even  greater  than  would  appear  from  the 
rate  of  increase  disclosed  by  these  figures.” 
The  Reformed  Churches,  which  now 
number  845,000  converts,  have  increased 
since  1891  by  43  per  cent.  In  an  article 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  January,  1894, 
it  was  calculated  that  at  the  rate  of  pro¬ 
gress  then  observed  the  Protestant  faith 
would  absorb  the  entire  population  by 
the  middle  of  the  twenty-first  century. 
Judged  even  by  statistics,  Christian 
missions  are  not  a  failure, 


Sir  W.  M.  Young  thinks  that  to 
describe  the  educational  work  of 
foreign  missions  in  India  as  precisely 
similar  to  that  carried  on.  in  Government 
schools  and  colleges,  with  the  addition  of 
half-an-hour’s  chapter  from  the  Bible 
shows  little  knowledge  of  the  facts.  In 
the  mission  schools  and  colleges  the 
students  are  brought  into  touch  with 
Christian  teachers,  whose  influence  is 
widely  leavening  the  rising  generation. 
In  the  development  of  modern  thought  in 
India  the  moral  influence  of  this  teaching 
is  constantly  observed.  Many  Governors 
of  provinces  have  testified  to  it  and 
acknowledged  it  with  satisfaction  and 
gratitude.  The  problem  ivhen,  rather  than 
whether ,  Christianity  will  prevail  in  India, 
is  the  absorbing  topic  of  speculation 
among  the  educated  youth  of  our 
Presidency  towns  ;  and  all  religious  move¬ 
ments  are  largely  influenced  by  this  con¬ 
sideration,  There  was  at  one  time  some 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  missionary 
societies  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
educational  work,  of  the  kind  to  which 
General  Tulloch  refered  but  at  the  present 
time  there  is  complete  unanimity  as 
regards  its  value  in  the  cause  of 
Christianity.  The  value  of  Christian 
boarding  schools  and  theological  colleges 
and  schools  as  Christianizing  agencies  is 
still  more  manifest.  Of  the  latter  class 
there  are  no  less  than  38  belonging  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  alone  in  India. 
In  the  expansion  of  the  educational  work 
of  foreign  missions  in  India  lies  one  of  the 
main  prospects  of  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

Of  medical  missions  as  an  evangelising 
agency  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much. 
The  admission  of  the  medical  missionary 
made  to  General  Tulloch’s  friend  might 
be  supplemented  by  many  others  ;  but  as 
a  means  of  commending  Christianity  to 
the  people  of  India  those  who  observe  the 
attitude  of  the  people  from  an  independ¬ 
ant  standpoint,  no  less  than  medical 
missionaries  themselves,  will,  as  a  rule, 
rank  medical  missions  very  high.  Having 
visited  a  large  number  of  the  mission 
hospitals  and  had  opportunities  of  learn¬ 
ing  what  the  people  think  of  them,  Sir 
W.  M.  Young  thinks  that  they  have  an 
important  influence  on  the  cause  of 
Christianity  in  India. 

But  the  effects  of  Christian  missions  in 
India  are  at  least  as  great  as  those  which 
the  early  history  of  Christianity  records 
in  the  decadence  of  the  Roman  Empire : 
and  were  none  observable,  it  would  not 
affect  the  responsibility  of  Christian  Eng¬ 
land  towards  India.  We  have  our  “  marchj 
ing  orders.” 
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STUDENT  BRANCH. 


By  Professor  J.  N.  Farquhar,  M.a.,  (Oxon.) 

tlV0rk  ,that  iS  bei"S  done  here  I 

of  usefulness  than  I  conceived  it  had  before  I  lined  I  cann^I"  'HI  a™"  erea,er  Possibilities 
results  of  our  work  will  be  in  the  matter  of  emersions  Tut  I  '°  /0recast  »l»‘  the 

the  opportunities  presented  in  this  place  for  soreadine  the  li.hr *  ?k^'?  evident  ‘hat 

throughout  the  province  are  so  greatTat  they  cfn  hartfy  be  exaggerated  'St'aD,ty  hr  a'ld  "idt  ' 

of  every  thoughtful  observer,  andfTeldT  very  ’ "eager  anficT' *  TV®  t0  slir  the  interest  I 
reaction  in  favour  of  Hinduism  has  set  in  partfculariv  To  P  n!°"  T  future-  A  very  great 
rising.  Men  of  wealth  and  position  are  irganilett.  Z g  r  »■  ?duCated  classes.  “"d  is  still 
as  possible,  Christian  influence  from  theg minds8  !Z  f  Hlnd“,sm  s0  as  t0  exclude,  as  far  | 
teachers  lecture  all  over  the  country™  and  generation.  '  Hindu 

Bengali  and  English,  antagonixin?  Christian  tv  H  T'™  the  raaSazi"<“‘.  both  in 

that  will  satisfy  minds  trained  in  modern  method  ,?P  ^  n  r?J=0"st™tion  of  Hinduism 
will  see  that  this  organization  and  agitation  ureTn 1  1  J °T  .m‘h  Christianity.  Everyone 
for  speaking  out  for  Christ,  and  setting  in  clearer  lieht  the  5 P°numl “es  ‘°  ‘he  Christian  missionary 
truth  of  God.  In  spite  of  thgLising  of  Te  oonofinVTce.f  eh  nLT^06'1  Paga"ism  and 
larger  number  of  individuals  at  present  eaeer  tobam  fhn  n,  '  ^servers  agree  that  there  is  a 

than  at  any  former  period.  This  “  esoeefanv  nnfe  fu  Christ  and  to  be  drawn  closer  to  Him 

them  everywhere.  Some  are  shy  and  unwilling  to  rnnfe«am0fh  educated  classes-  One  meets 
in  all  stages  of  illumination;  ye?' ivhe'Jve !  .  °thers  quite  frank  ;  and  they  are 

opportunity  to  the  missionary.  ’  V6r  con(^lt,on>  they  present  a  golden 

the  dAl  "hough  daS‘dhdlf  °f  thehCentUry  has  b-“ 

and  subdivided  into  numerous  parries  the  Somai  Ls  tl  Hnnl  a  ^  '"‘"i  main  bodi«' 
among  the  thoughtful  young  mL 

while  its  influence  continues  to  be  very  great,  a  sort  of  slow  paralysis  seems  to  have  cren  over  Te 
whole  movemen  these  last  few  years.  Divisions  are  more  numerous  than  ever  ;  weakness  s  anoar 
eut  ,n  the  central  bodies  ;  young  leaders  are  not  to  be  had  ;  and  the  recent  e  nsus  has  shown That 
the  actual  membership  of  the  Somaj  tends  to  decrease.  Individual  members  of  the  ocietv  often 
express  dissa  isfaction  both  with  the  spiritual  life  of  the  body  and  with  the  work  that  is  being  done 
and  no  small  number  are  steadily  drawing  nearer  to  the  Christian  position.  The  present  mom  ni 

,'ng  for  Chrisrian  truTne  “  "  re"8,°US  b,St°r>'  °f  lhi*  “"Ifc  Tbere  is  an  “npre^edented  opem 

I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  variety  of  the  work  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  in 

|  this  budding  and  in  connection  with  it.  The  freedom  of  our  methods  is  much  in  our  favour 

and  the  larger  staft  we  now  have  enables  us  to  increase  our  usefulness  in  a  far  greater  proportion 
than  our  numbers  are  increased.  Every  aspect  of  the  work  is  full  of  promise.  The  audiences 
we  are  able  to  get  when  we  preach,  whether  in  the  Hall  or  out  of  doors,  are  usually  lar»e  and 

are  always  attentive.  From  time  to  time  we  are  able  to  gather  a  really  great  audience  to  hear 

an  evangelistic  address.  Another  great  opportunity  is  presented  us  in  the  towns  around  Calcutta, 
where  a  missionary  with  a  gospel  message  is  eagerly  welcomed  for  two  or  three  nights  by 
the  educated  men  of  the  place.  Our  daily  Bible  Classes  and  interviews  with  individuals  enable 
us  to  carry  on  the  work  further  and  to  fit  it  to  each  case.  I  am  convinced  that,  by  means  of 
literature,  we  shall  be  able  not  only  to  supplement  the  message  we  deliver  by  word  of  mouth, 
but  also  to  reach  a  large  class  of  men  who  can  seldom  be  drawn  to  an  evangelistic  meeting! 
We  hope  to  make  our  little  students’  paper,  the  “  Inquirer,”  more  accessible  to  a  large  constituency. 
Christian  articles  are  readily  welcomed  by  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  here,  and  may  wield 
considerable  influence;  and  there  is  also  a  great  place  for  tracts  and  booklets  specially 
prepared  for  the  educated  classes  of  India.  All  our  work  leads  us  to  praise  God  loudly. 


Reception  given  by  the  Egyptian  Society  to  Sheikh  Mustapha  ‘Abdul-Razik,  Himadi  lecturer  at  Beirut.  The  Sheikh  is 
rt  sitting  at  the  right  of  Mrs.  Dodge.  (Note  the  Sudanese  pupil  nurses  behind  Pres.  Dodge.) 

-cC-Ui,  „  kLiI\  ( <J  }-» - 

Sheikh  Mustapha  Abdul -Razek  Delivers  Himadi  Lectures 


TWO  years  ago  Dr.  Daud  Himadi — a  Druse  who 
graduated  from  the  American  University  of 
Beirut  in  1897,  now  residing  in  America — con' 
ceived  the  idea  of  offering  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
University  in  the  interest  of  religious  tolerance.  He  con- 
tributed  a  fund  to  make  it  possible  to  invite  to  Beirut 
some  outstanding  personality  each  year  representing  one 
of  the  various  religious  sects  in  the  Near  East. 

The  introductory  course  was  given  last  year  by  Dr. 
Irwin  Edman,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  on  the  following  subjects:  Religion  in  the  Light 
of  Contemporary  Thinking;  Spiritual  Fundamentals 
and  the  Twentieth  Century  Mind;  Ancient  Faiths  in 
a  Changing  World. 

This  year  the  lectures  were  given  by  Sheikh  Mustapha 
Abdul-Razek,  Professor  of  Islamic  Philosophy  in  the 
Egyptian  University  at  Cairo.  The  subjects  of  the  three 
lectures  were  as  follows:  Attitude  of  Modern  Science 
Toward  Religion  and  its  Origin;  Religion  from  Islamic 
Point  of  View;  Moslem  Religion  and  its  Tendencies. 

The  lectures  were  listened  to  eagerly  and  attentively 
by  over  six  hundred  and  fifty  people,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  last  one  the  Sheikh  was  heartily  cheered  by  the 
audience. 

Perhaps  the  real  purpose  underlying  the  Himadi  lec' 
tures  can  best  be  illustrated  by  quoting  from  a  letter 
recently  written  by  Dr.  Himadi  to  President  Dodge,  as 
follows : 


“I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  May  5th, 
expressing  your  gratification  at  the  results  of  Sheikh 
Mustapha’s  lectures,  the  large  attendance  of  prominent 
representatives  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  beneficial 
influences  which  they  helped  to  promote. 

When  I  conceived  the  idea  about  the  lectures  two 
years  ago,  I  had  the  following  thoughts  in  mind:  (1) 
To  project  the  University  as  the  exponent  of  a  truly  non'. 
sectarian  institution;  (2)  to  reduce  upon  its  platform 


the  complex  factors  of  religious  differences  into  one 
common  denominator — the  conception  of  one  God,  one 
creation  and  the  precepts  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

The  University  is  ideally  situated  for  the  beginning 
and  prosecution  of  this  experiment.  The  student  body 
which  is  composed  of  adherents  of  many  religions  is  the 
ideal  raw  material  to  work  with.  Syria  is  a  proper  field 
for  the  mentality  of  the  oriental  mind  is  more  susceptible 
to  success  in  this  direction  than  those  minds  which  have 
become  more  or  less  immersed  in  materialism. 

The  world  has  schools  and  colleges  galore  for  the  study 
of  science  and  arts  in  all  their  branches,  but  we  have 
yet  to  build  the  institutions  which  inculcate  the  desired 
ideals  which  make  for  international  peace  and  proper 
moral  conduct. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  that  out  of  this  seedling 
a  religious  formula  might  be  evolved  which  will  gain 
more  adherents  to  it  than  any  extant.  The  processes  of 
spiritual  evolution,  like  all  other  evolutions,  will  never 
cease  to  operate.’- 


'ribiite  pai<l  by  Dr.  Sadiq  principal  of  the  Norma] 
Philosophy  of  Teheran  University, 
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3tating_th,t  the  civ  illation 

Christianity  anb  the  arte  and  schences.and 

Slight  have  addd?d  "THE  WORLD^  ptatcO^Thf  idea^f^h  °f  -f'  oiTili“tion  of  Euro  P0  (He 
- -  °£_the  uniuy  and  fatherhood  of  God  which 

and  made 
gave  a 

fundamentals  of  this  ’  reiiglonieetablisherthe^  -  anon^  °v  f1*  £esur«ction;v(hioh  is  one  of  the 
conduct,  and  this  belief  in  a'^ture  li?e  m  r  J  of  of  every  one  „s  to  his  own 

so  the t  they  could  endure  the  hardship  and  affU^ionf  iVt  ° f  ”  “ 

the  next  world  they  would  have  a  better  and  happier  existence."  @  W°r  ln  thS  h°  PS  th&t  ln 


On  the  occasion  of  a  prize  distribution  at  a  Mohammedan  High  School 
I  in  Bombay  on  the  15th  January  1923,  His  Highness  the  Aga  Khan,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Mohammedan  leaders  in  India,  made  an  address  in 
the  course  of  which  he  urged  the  Mohammedans  to  take  part  in  the  uplift 
]  of  the  depressed  classes  of  this  land.  While  doing  so  ho  paid  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tribute  to  Christian  Missions:- 

"In  the  days  of  my  youth  it  was  the  fashion  amongst  certain 
[classes  of  all  communities  to  look  with  amused  indifforonce  apon  the  work 
|  that  was  bGing  done  by  the  missions  of  all  European  denominations  and 
countries.  To-day  is  there  a  single  honest  man  who  will  refuse  to  ho¬ 
nour  and  respect  the  groat  heroic  and  magnificent  work  at  the  cost  of 
enormous  wealth  and  labour,  which  Chrtstianx  missions  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  some  of  the  most  important  coming  from  foreign  countries  like 
America,  France  and  Germany,  carry  cn  in  this  country  amongst  the 
depressed  classes?  I  am  glad  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Hindus 
are  starting  to  pay  the  Christian  missions  the  greatest  of  all  compli¬ 
ments  -  imitation." 


